Woman'S  Board  or  Missions. 

(hildren's  •  Jynssionanj  i^ 

->^&  jY[ay  •  festival, 


BERKELEY     TEMPLE, 


Saturday  Afternoon,  May  7.  1892, 


AT    2.30     O'CLOCK. 


REV.    C.     C.     CREECAN,    D.D.,     PRESIDING. 


Order  of  Exercises 


SINGING. 


Onward,  Christian  soldiers, 

Marching  as  to  war, 
With  the  cross  of  Jesus 

Going  on  before. 
Christ,  the  royal  Master, 

Leads  against  the  foe ; 
Forward  into  battle 

See  his  banners  go. 


-Onward,  Christian  soldiers. 

Marching  as  to  war. 
With  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Going  on  before. 


2.  Like  a'  mighty  army 

Moves  the  Church  of  God. 
Brothers,  we  are  treading 

Where  the  saints  have  trod. 
We  are  not  divided, 

All  one  army  we— 
One  in  hope,  in  doctrine, 

One  in  charity. 
,  Chorus. 

3.  Onward,  then,  ye  people, 

Join  our  happy  throng ; 
Blend  with  ours  your  voices 

In  a  triumph  song. 
Glory,  laud,  and  honor 

Unto  Christ  the  King ; 
This  through  countless  ages 

Men  and  angels  sing. 

Chorus. 


SCRIPTURE. 
Psalm  XXIII.    (Repeat  tn  Concert.) 


The  Smyrna  Kindergarten  Building,  the  Children's  Work  for  1892. 


Exercise  :  "  Birds  and  their  Nests." 

Br  Children  from  the  Kindergarten  far  the  Blind. 


Address:  "The  Little  Children  of  the  East." 

By  Miss  M.  L.  Page,  of 


Froebel  March. 


Ihe  Kindergai  ten   Orehestr, 


PLEDGES. 


•Address. 


Rev.  C.  C.   Tracy,  of  Marsovan,   Tnrke, 


SINGING. 


Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 

With  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Shall  we  to  men  benighted 

The  lamp  of  light  deny  ? 
salvation,  oh,  Salvation  ! 

The  joyful  sound  proclaim. 
Till  earth's  remotest  nation 

Has  learned  Messiah's  name. 


BENEDICTION. 


gloston  ®WIIMri|lt 


SATURDAY.    MAY    14,    1892. 


JO  TTINGS. 

....  Helen  Keller  will  give  a  tea  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  before  her  return 
to  her  home  in  Alabama.  It  is  all  her  own  idea 
to  "help  bring  light  to  the  little  blind  ohil 
dren."  It  will  be  at  the  bouse  of  Mrs.  Spalding 
of  Beacon  street. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
.Among  the  additional    ooutributi^  to  the 


Araon"  the  addition    '"'i'"  »' ™"°    ,"„ 


May  i^  1892, 
^SeilSrfund-Mrs.  William  Apple: 

tson,  $1000; 
Mm  .TO  '"'■,  Mi's- L- Salton- 

«nli  liob-  Kev.  Dr.  Slatter.  almoner  ot  L.  A. 
Adams,  $600  ;S.  L.  W.,  $100.  Total  for  build- 
^for^nd'owmen?'  fund:  A  friend  $600:  a 
friend  of  the  little  blind  children  additional, 
-tf*00-  a  friend  through  Helen  Kellei,  $100, 
n      friend  'Rational     Unitarian 

church  Providence,  :  LlliamGanv 

vnVll      Providence.     $100'.      Mrs.     Anna,    .C. 
Todee     $10'      T.     A.     Watson.     East    Brain- 
„,;    Edward   Whitney,  $100;    annual 

Aid?  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  treasurer,  pro  tern. 
$769. . 


A  HELEN  KELLER  TEA. 
Helen  Keller  came  to  the  Transcript  Office 
Saturday  morning.  She  had  a  request  to  make. 
She  is  going  to  give  a  tea,  and  she  wanted  a  no- 
tice made.  M'-ss  Sullivan,  her  teacher,  and 
Miss  Carrie  Derby  were  with  her.  They  ex- 
plained that  Mrs.  Spalding  of  Beacon  street  has 
offered  her  house  for  Helen's  use,  and  the  tea 
will  be  given  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next 
weet.    The  date  will  be  announced. 

"The  Boston  people  have  givon  me  so  much 
pleasure  in  so  many  ways  that  it  will  make  me 
happy  to  think  that  the  last  pleasure  they  give 
roe  before  I  go  to  my  home  will  be  to  come  to 
my  tea  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind." 

it  is  all  her  own  idea,  Miss  Sullivan  ex- 
plained. Helen  had  heard  of  a  tea  which  had 
been  given  in  aid  of  some  charity,  and  her  own 
constant  and  warm  interest  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind  made  her  delighted  at  the 
thought  which  came  to  her. 

"Why  can't  I  give  a  tea  to  help  the  kinder- 
garten?" she  asked.  And  it  was  to  invite  the 
readers  of  the  Transcript  to  he*'  tea  that  she 
came,  her  face  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  her  po- 

imagery  of  expression  at  her  tongue's  end. 

Her  enunciation  grows  clearer  and  more  distinct 
her  face  shows  more  and  more  that  wonderful 
triumph  of  the  spirit  in  the  absence  of  sight 
and  hearing  which  makes  Heleu  Keller  such 
a  charming  and  touching  personality.  To 
make  her  understood  by  some  of  the  group  that 
gathered  about  her  and  did  not  readily  know 
what  she  was  saying,  Miss  Sullivan  asked  her 
to  repeat  some  words  familiar  enough,  verges 
from  "The  Psalm  of  Life."  She  repeated  the 
lines  withjnudh  fervor  and  almost  made  them 
seem  new. 

"Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest  was  not 
spoken  of  the  soul."  when  it  can  conquer  ma- 
terial conditions  as  in  Helen  Keller's  case.  It 
will  be  a  noteworthy  day  when  the  blind  lead 
the  blind  into  light  like  hers.  "There  will  be 
flowers  and  candy  at  my  tea.  Put  that  in  the 
paper,"  she  said. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNIls'G,  MAY  18,  1801 


About  Tewa. 
Mr3.  Spalding  of  Beacon   st.    has   offcri 
ln;i-  house  fur  Helen  Keller's  use,  and  at' 
in  her  honor  will  be   given    on    Monday 

':  .,,-  ,,;,,■  ''e'-o     .-.ill 

:iii'«iiiiii'=il. 


.WEDNESDAY.    MAY    18.    1892. 


....Miss  Helen  Keller's  tea  in  aid  of  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind  will  be  at  the  houBe  of 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Spauldlng.  99  Beacon  street,  Tues- 
day, May  24,  from  three  to  six  o'clock.  Miss 
Keller  will  be  happy  to  receive  all  who  will 
come.  Cards  of  admission  may  be  obtained  of 
Miss  Caroline  Derby,  405  Beacon  street,  and  of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  Perkins  Institution.South  Boston. 


JBoston  Crftswrtpt 


FRIDAY.    MAY    20,    1892. 


....  Tickets  for  the  Helen  Keller  tea  maybe 
obtained  from  Helen  Keller,  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston,  from  Miss 
Caroline  Derby,  405  Beacon  street,  and  at  the 
office  of  the  Institution,  37  Avon  place,  Boston. 
The  tea  will  be  next  Tuesday,  May  24,  at  99 
Beacon  street. 


!B*sfon  Wmnmnwt 


THURSDAY,    MAY    19,    1892. 


LETTER    FROM    HELEN    KELLER. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the 
editor  of  the  Transcript.  It  is  in  pencil,  in  a 
clear  handwriting;  somewhat  suggestive  of  the 
old-fashioned  round  hand.    Here  is  the  letter; 

I  am  going  to  write  to  you  this,  beautiful 
morning  because  my  heart  is  brimful  of  happi- 
ness, and  J  want  you  and  all  my  dear  friends 
in  the  Transcript  Office  to  rejoice  with  me. 
The  preparations  for  my  tea  are  nearly  com- 
pleted and  I  am  looking  forward  joyfully  to 
the  event;  1  kmnv  I  shall  not  fail. 
Kind  people  will  not  disappoint  me  when 
they  know  that  I  plead  for  helpless  little 
children  who  live  in  darkness  and  ignorance. 
They  will  come  to  my  tea  and  buy  light,  the 
beautiful  light  of  knowledge  and  love  for 
many  little  ones  who  are  blind  and  friendless. 
1  remember  perfectly  when  my  dear  teacher 
came  to  me.  Then  I  was  like  the  little  blind 
children  v/ho  are  waiting  to  enter  the  kinder- 
garten. There  was  no  light  in  my  soul.  This 
wonderful  world  with  all  its  sunlight  and 
beauty  was  hidden  from  me  and  I  had  never 
dreamed  of  its  loveliness.  But  teacher  came 
to  me.  and  taught  my  little  lingers  to 
use  the  beautiful  key  that  has  unlocked  the 
door  of  mv  dark  prison  and  set  my  spirit  free. 
It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  share  my  happiness 
with  others,  and  I  ask  the  kind  peoplo  of  Bos- 
ton to  help  me.  make  the  lives  of  little  blind 
children  brighter  and  happier. 

Lovingly,  vour  Hi  I  !o  friend, 

Helen  Kellek. 

May  18,  189-2. 

"The  embodiment  of  joy."  This  those  who 
see  her  constantly  say  that  Helen  Keller  is. 
She  radiates  a  gentle,  kindly  merriment.  She 
never  has  a  shadow  of  gloom  upon  her  spirit. 
And  without  sight  or  hearing,  she  wishes  to 
"share  her  happiness  with  others."  It  %vculd 
be  infinitely  pathetic,  were  it  not  infinitely  in- 
spiring. Her  unaffected  joy  in  living  answers 
all  pessimistic  questions  better  than  books  full 
of  philosophy.  She  has  grown  bodily  very  fast 
during  the  past  year,  and  now  is  as  tall  and 
large  as  most  girls  of  sixteen,  although  she  is 
not  yet  twelve  years  of  age. 


^mUn  Wxmmxx§L  J 


SATURDAY,    MAY    21,    1892. 


KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE    BLIND. 
The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  March  1  to  May  1.  1892: 

NEW  BCJLDING  rUXD. 

S£S"  ^rlm",  -V'PRl^a w B.JO0.0O 

Mrs,  (.arMlne  1 .  Klyi-jw 10000 

Miss  Mary  Brackett,  Qulncy 

Thomas  Cushng 

iVilliam  Uurant   20.00 

Ml  .John  Hogg.. 

■  ■'••  Kent 100.00 

*-li a,:'     feiuerit    r!  at  .Newton HI  or, 

Mrs.  Frances                             ridge &ooo 

Miss  Ida  M.Mason l.OOO/io 

Andrew  Nickers™ 

Drs.  0.  A.  anl  j..  1  .  Pope 

S.  W.P. 

Mrs.  T.  O.  Richardson 


Mrs.  A.  Slmma 


l    ■ 


Dr.  Slaft 

Throng!  .'Irs.  Thomas  Mack 

S.  L.  W 100.00 

Hiss  Mary  Whitehead 

ENDOWMENT  PCND. 

A  friend... 0500.00 

A  friend  or  the  little  blind  children,  addl- 

tlonal 200.00 

A  friend,  through  Hcl'-ri  K filer 100.00 

A  friend,   First   Congregational  Unitarian 

Church,  Providence 100.00 

Miss  Mary  D.  Balfour 10.00 

James  M.  Par 

Mrs.  Martha  W.  Cowing WM 

Miss  I.  P.  Curtis 6.no 

The  Misses  J"                                    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  j-fcOO 

Ml<s  Llllle  Fay 2.00 

Miss  C.  L.  Fairbanks 10.00 

Mr  .  E.  F„  V.  Held,  Milton 6.00 

First     Orthodox     Congregational    Chnrch, 

:■'  imervllle 2.42 

Ham  Gammell,  Providence 100.00 

C.H 

H.H 

H.  H S.00 

Frederick  Hlgglnson 26.00 

George  A.  King,  Washington 4.00 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  Lodge 100.00 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman COO 

Louis  P.  Ober 10.00 

M 6.00 

K.  P 60.00 

Proceeds  of  entertainment  at  Dudiey  Street 

Opera  House.  Roxbury.  through  Mrs.  Call.  41.00 
Shurtleff  Kindergarten,  through  Mrs.  Voor- 

hees 6.00 

Miss  A.  B.  Stevenson 20.00 

Miss  Caroline  C.  Vose,  Milton 6.00 

Thomas  A.  Watson.  East  Bralntree 500.00 

Edward  Whitney 100.00 

Miss  Charlotte  Boydin 26.00 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOE  CUEBEKT  EXPENSES 

Annual  subscriptions  throujh  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Society,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner. 

769.00 

i  rd  Barker 60.00 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Coolldge 10.00 

Miss  Mary  V.  Iasigl 16.00 

First  Congregatii  ■  I  orv,  New 

Bedford...   60.00 

Mrs.  George  von  L.  Meyer 60.00 

Edwaed  Jackson,  Treasurer. 

63  State  street  (Room  840). 
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city  js.xirs. 


What  Goes   On  Todav. 

Miss  Heleu  Keller's  tea  in  aid  of  the  kin 
garten   for   the    blind,    house. 
Spaulding.  »9  Beacon  St..  3  to&p.M. 


Stasten  Qtattftript 


TUESDAY.    MAY 


....  Helen  Keller's  father  in  Alabas: 
rally  a  Democrat,  but  she  says  that 
shfl  is  "on  the  fence." 


JSosfon  Stomsrrijrt 


SATURDAY.    MAY    21.    1892. 


...:irTresponse-To "general  inqmi^e  stt*» 
the  tickets  are  one  dollar  apiece  for  Mi«  Helen 
Keller's  tea  in  aid  of  the  JQ.  "«**£?  ,f **J  ' 
Blind.at  -1  Beacon  street.  Tuesday  Ma>  31  from 
three  to  six  o'clock.  Tickets  may  tekad  direct 
from  Miss  Keller  care  Mr.  Anagnos.  Perldns  In- 
stitution. South  Boston,  or  at  theoth.-e  of  t  e 
institution.  37  Avon  Place.  Boston,  or  at  406 
Beacon  street. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  25,  1892. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  TEA. 


The  Wonderful  Child  Receives  Her  Many 
Friends  at  the  Residence  of  Mrs.  M.  D. 
Spauldingi 

The  afternoon  tea  given  yesterday  by  Helen 
Keller,  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
Wind,  was  a  brilliant  success.  Mrs.  M.  D. 
fepaulding  of  f)9  Beacon  St.  opened  her  beauti- 
ful house  for  the  occasion  and  gave  most  gen- 
erous help  in  every  way.  From  3  o'clock  to  G 
the  drawing-rooms  were  filled  by  an  int.  '.re.-;u.-.i 
throng,  all  eager  to  see  the  wonderful  child 
who,  from  the  darkness  and  silence  of  her 
outward  hlo,;'i .,,..  L„i .;;;;,, ess  and  gladness  to 
lnauy  aiul  iurmshes  a  beautiful  and  deeply 
live  object  lesson  on  unselfishness. 

At  the  end  of  the  front  drawing-room  stood  a 

i    !     ■,,_. 

aid      Miss  Pi  ts    Mi        i  i         e  and  Miss 

Eioise  Derby,  all  rooking  like  eelieate  human 
blossoms.    In   the    drawing-room  over 

■ 
and  tea  was  poured  by  Miss  Lawrence.  Miss 
Apploton.  Miss  ilrooks,  and  her  younger  sister 
Helen  .Keller,  looking  very  sweet  in 
her  ilamty  white  gown,  went  up  and 
down  through  the  rooms,  speaking  to 
every  one  and  charming  every  one 
by  the  sweetness  of  her  manner.  Those  who 
had  not  seen  her  before  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  bright  and  happy  child,  who  seemed 
•  ;vury  pasMiig  influence,  could  be 
really  blind,  deaf  and  speechless,  save  for  a, 
lately  acquired  and  imperfect  vocalisni.  A 
specially  liiterestir::,' le.iinre  of  the  efieHio,.ii 
was  the  music  furnished  by  members  of  the 
school  for  the  blind. 
Among  the  many  present  were  Miss  Fannie 
«  •  ■  in  I  ills  C.  P.  Searle. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  1  ems  of  Brooklme.  Mrs.Winslow, 
Mrs  Brooks,  Miss  Hunneman,  Mr.  Arthur 
Bee  be  Rev.,  M.  J  Savage.  Mrs.  Arthur  Lincoln, 
Mrs.  Otis  Kim  balk  Mrs.  Louisi 
ton  and  Mr.  Arlo  Bates. 


Past-fit  SrxiwtriiJt 


WEDNESDAY,    MAY    25,    1892. 


THE     LISTENER. 

All  Boston  was  at  Helen  Keller's  feet  yester- 
day afternoon.  "I  did  not  know  you  had  so 
many  friends,  Helen,"  a  gentleman  said  to  her, 
after  waiting  a  long  time  In  the  crush  for  his 
turn  to  greet  her.  "All  the  people  in  Boston 
are  my  friends,"  she  answered,  smiling  not 
confidently,  but  gratefully,  in  her  seraphic 
way.  Only  a  moment  before  the  room  had 
rung  with  laughter  when  Dr.  Holmes  (who,  by 
the  way,  did  not  look  any  older  nor  step  any 
older  than  he  did  ten  years  ago)  was  chatting 
with  Helen.  But  it  was  really  no  laughing 
matter  when  she  assured  him  that  really  she 
had  not  been  deceiving  him  ail  the  while  and 
that  she  does  not  possess  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear!  Her  case  almost  seems  a  reversal  of  the 
scriptures ;  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  to  the  world, 
"He  that  hath  not  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear; 
and  he  that  hath  not  eyes  to  see, 
let  Mm  see."  Helen's  face  wore  a  rapt 
and  somewhat  excited  expression  as  all  the 
people  passed  in  review  before  her,  but  that  she 
was  in  perfect  mastery  of  herself  was  shown 
by  her  quick  recognition  of  her  friends  as  they 
grasped  her  hands,  and  her  special  word  for 
each  acquaintance.  It  is  a  high  sort  of  presence 
of  mind  that  enables  one  who  is  "receiving"  to 
say  the  proper  word  in  the  case  of  every  person 
in  a  great  crowd.  The  power  to  recognize  in- 
stantly an  acquaintance  by  a  mere  grasp  of  the 
hand  seems  a  wonderful  thing  to  us  who  have 
learned  to  depend  entirely  on  our  eyes,  and  it 
must  seem  scarcely  less  so  to  the  blind  who 
learn  to  depend  upon  their  ears.  But  we  sim- 
ply do  not  know  what  a  vast  deal  of  differentia- 
tion there  is  in  hand-grasps.  To  Helen  herself, 
as  it  was  to  Laura  Bridgman,  probably  it  is  hard 
to  understand  how  people  can  regard  it  as  so 
wonderful.  Helen's  gift  o£  always  saying  the 
proper  thing  and  m  aking  exactly  the  proper  in- 
quiries is  probably  much  more  wonderful. 

It  was  pleasant  to  think  that  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind  was  profiting  so  famously  by 
Helen's  earnest  and  nervous  work  for  it,  and  by 
the  universal  and  generous  interest  in  her. 
People  could  not  have  invested  their  dollars  in 
a  nobler  cause. 


Helen  Keller's  Tea. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Helen  Keller  to  add 
to  the  funds  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
by  having  a  tea  in  aid  of  the  institution  in 
which  she  is  so  deeply  interested.  And  the  tea 
was  a  most  happy  success.  The  house  of  Mrs. 
Mahlon  D.  Spauldine  which  was  opened  for  the 
afternoon  is  spacious,  and  tho  large  rooms  were 
crowded  during  much  of  the  time  between 
three  and  six  o'clock  yesterday  while  Helen 
with  Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher,  and  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  received  the  friends  she  has  made  for  the 
kindergarten;  for  everyone  who  sees  her  is 
afterwards  a  friend  to.  the  little  blind  children 
and  feels  their  needs  and  opportunities  if  never 
before. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  rooms  were 
pleasant  and  the  spring  dresses  pretty,  and 
Helen  full  of  animation  and  charm  in  her  white 
muslin  gown.  The  receipts  will  soon  be  cer- 
tain, but 't  was  said  yesterday  that  more  than  ' 
six  hundred  tickets  were  sold.  Then  there  | 
were  the  flower  and  candy  tables  where  young 
girls,  Miss  Richards,  Miss  Pitts,  Miss  Pierce, 
Miss  Gray,  Miss  Hubbell,  Miss  De  Wolf  and 
Miss  Talbot,  sold  sweets  and  blossoms,  I 
bringing  like  adjectives  upon  themselves. 
Miss  Lawrence,  Miss  Derby  and  Miss 
Appleton  poured,  and  served  ices.  There 
was  a  great  crowd  about  Helen  and  she  recog- 
nized old  friends  with  flashing  auickness, 
greeted  new  ones  with  cordiality.  To  name  the 
guests  of  the  afternoon  would  be  to  fill  half  a 
column  with  names  of  the  best  people  in  Bos- 
ton, leaders  in  social  and  philanthropic  enjoy- 
ment and  work.  1 


A  VISIT   FROM    HELEN    KELLER. 

Helen  came  oae  afternoon  with  Miss  Sullivan 
and  Miss  Marrett,  another  teacher  in  the 
school  and  also  one  of  our  graduates. 

In  the  evening  the  students  were  all  invited 
into  the  drawing-room  to  meet  the  visitors  and 
to  see  what  wonders  have  been  done  for  this 
once  helpless  child.  She  stood  with  ber  arm 
about  Miss  Sullivan's  neck,  a  tall  child  for  her 
ago.  witli  a  very  bright  and  smiling  face. 

As  the  different  girls  came  up    to  meet  her. 
Miss  Sullivan  repeated  their  names  to  Helen 
by  means  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet,  and 
Helen  spoke  to  them. 
You  ask  how  can  that  be  l  . 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  things  of  all  is. 
that  she  has  learned  to  articulate,  liiink  of.it! 
She  has  never  heard  a  human  voice  in  her  life. 
Of  course,  he  '  •  ;  "  is  very  imperfect: 
but  when  she  speaks  slowly,  one  can  uii.i 
quite  well  what  she  says.  Her  teachers  think 
that  in  a  year  or  two  her  utterance  will  be  per- 
fectly distinct.  Her  voice  is  necessarily  peculiar, 
;  >  ita  monotonous  tones,  one.  can 

better  appreciate  how  important  hearing  is  to 
modulation  and  expression. 

About  thirty  girls  were  introduced  to  her,  for 
each  of  whom  she  had  a  pleasant  word.  I  think 
in  no  one  case  did  she  forgot  a  name. 

She  felt  of  the  faces,  hair,  and  dress,  learning 
each  feature,  while  every  personal  peculiarity 
seemed  firmly  fixed  in  her  mind. 

Some  of  the  girls  told  her  they  had  recently 
been  to  Concord    and    Lexington,    where) 
Helen  began  to  describe  her  visit  the i 
spoke  of  the  hills  about  Concord  loo 
"beautiful  clouds"  and  said  that  the    bending 
trees  were  there,  the  folding   ferns  among  the 
grass,  and  the  fairies  and  wood-elves  whisper- 
ing among  the  violets." 

She  said  she  visited  the  Alcotts'  house,  and 
could  well  imagine  "Jo,  sitting  by  the  window, 
writing;  Amy.  near  by,  drawing ;  and  sweet 
Beth  sewing;  while  Meg  and  Mr.  Brooke  were 
merrily  chatting  together. 

.  ■■'  one  mentioned  "The  Minnie- Man,"  Mr. 
French's  Biatue.  lnarkine  the  lamoui  tattle 
ground  at  Concord ;  and  Helen  cried,  eagerly, 
"Yes!  and  'fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
worli!'"  quoting  from  Emerson's  beautiful 
ode,  fhe  first  lines  of  which  have  been  inscribed 
upon  the  pedestal  of  the  statue : 
"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world  I' 
Soon  she  added,  "Isn't  it  dreadful  for  men  to 
kill  each  other?  But  I  think  it  is  good  not  to  be 
afraid  of  death,  and  to  be  ready  to  fight  for 
one's  country.  Mv  father  wouldn't  be  afraid 
to  die;  he  fought  in  the  Rebellion." 

Helen  is  a  rather  pretty  child,  and  has  perfect 
maimers.    She  is  ver  mate,  and  seems 

devotedly  attached  to  Miss  Sullivan.  Every 
few  minutes  she  would  caress  her.witli  a  loving 
smile;  and  she  seems  to  have  a  similar  affec- 
tion for  all  her  friends.  She  has  great  tad  <  i  I 
has  that  innate  refinement  of  word  and  action 
which  it  is  so  delightful  to  see.  . 

■  She  has  been  doing  ■  i"- ■  ork  of  chari- 

ty. She  owned  a  fine  mastiff  last  winter  which 
died,  and  the  loss  made  her  quite  sad.  Some 
:  <  I  aised  $300,  and  sent  it  to  her  as  a  gift 
with  which  to  buy  another  dog.  In  the  mean 
time  Helen  heara  of  a  boy,  five  years  old,  lom. 
my  Strenger.  who  also  was  blind  and  deaf. 
Her  tender  sympathy  was  aroused,  and  she  im- 
mediately decided  to  use  her  money  for  Tom- 
my's needs.  But  the  yearly  expense  for  one  per- 
son at  the  institute  is  more  than  twice  as  much 
money  as  Helen  had.  Quite  confident  of  suc- 
cess, the  little  girl  wrote  letters  to  nine  news- 
papers, each  differently  expressed,  stating 


been   an  inmate  of  the"asyiutn  ior  a  year  or 

In  telling  us  of  Tommy,  she  said,  "When  he 
was  a  little  baby,  his  dear  mama  died,  and  then 
he  was  sick,  and  the  light  went  out  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  hearing  from  his  ears.  Now  he  has 
come  to  he  educated.  And  by-and-by,"  she  add- 
ed, "when  he  knows  more  words,  he  will  under- 
stand what  a  wonderful  thing  language  is.  and 
how  education  brings  music  and  love  to  body 
and  soul."  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  such 
words  are  from  the  lips  of  a  child  not  then 
twelve  years  old.    [June  St.  Nicholas, 


3ta*fon  ®tw«rif  t 


FRIDAY,    MAY    27,    18©a. 


As  an  object  lesson  in  overcoming  difficulties, 
the  annual  exercises  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  are  unsurpassed,— especial- 
ly when  we  note  among  the  pupils,  some  who 
add  to  total  blindness  a  deafness  as  total,  and' 
fipd  them  taking  an  equal  part  in  the  class  , 
exercises  of  their  companions— and  hundreds 
will  watch  with  eager  interest  the  share  taken 
by  Edith  Thomas  and  Willie  Robin  in  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Tremont  Temple,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  June  7th.  Edith  will 
appear  in  a  sloyd  class,  and  all  who  kDow  the 
little  girl  are  sure  of  the  excellence  of  the  work 
of  her  hands.  Little  Willie,  the  beautiful 
Texas  child,  takes  part  with  other  members  of 
the  kindergarten  class  whose  exercise  is,  "The 
Blacksmith."  The  rapid  growth  of  the  kinder- 
garten has  made  it  necessary  to  erect  a  new 
building,  which  has  already  been  commenced, 
although  the  funds  which  have  been  taised  are 
not  sufficient  for  its  completion.  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall  will  make  an  appeal  on  its  behalf. 
The  musical  and  literary  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme are  of  pleasing  variety.  The  valedic- 
tory will  be  given  by  Henry  R.  W.  Miles,  and 
the  graduates  will  receive  their  diplomas  from 
the  hand  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Peabody.  The 
arrangements  for  admission  are  the  same  as 
usual,  the  upper  balcony  being  free  to  the  pub- 
lic and  tickets  for  other  parts  of  the  house  ob- 
tainable at  the  office  of  the  institution,  37  Avon 
place.  


IMPERATIVE  NEED  OF  MORE  ROOM. 

Additions  to  Be  Made  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten  for  the.  Blind. 

The  necessity  for  additional  accommodations     ,  I 
at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  ^  '  , 
Plain  has  become   exceedingly   urgent.      The 
number  of  applicants  who  are  eagerly  knook- 
n  gat  its  door  for  admission  has  been  rapidly 
increasing,  and  there  are  already  on  the  list 
more  than  enough  to  form  a  good-sized  family. 
The  influences  to  which  some  of  these  candi- 
dates are  exposed  are  so  undesirable  as  to  make 
their  immediate  removal  from  them  impera- 
tive.    In  view  of  these  facts  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  have  been  obliged  to  take  j 
definite  action  on  the  subject  at  a  special  meet-  | 
ing  which  was  recently  held  for  the  purpose; 
they  voted  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  erection 
of  a  second  building  similar  to  the  one  now  in 
use,  and  also  of  a  part  of  the  central  section  of 
another  building  which  is  destined  to  beoome, 
when   the   plans   are    fully    carried    out,  the 
main  edifice  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  smaller 


The  new  structure  will  be  86  feet  by  45  on 
the  ground,  three  stories  high,  brick  and  terra 
cotta  trimmings,  with  granite  basement.  The 
front  will  have  two  large  semi-oircular  bays  to 
the  third  story,  between  them  an  arched  main 
portal.  The  middle  section  of  the  main  build- 
ing, which  will  be  erected  at  some  future  time, 
will  measure  100  feet  by  38.  The  decision  is  a 
most  serious  one.  It  involves  an  en-pense  of 
about  $65,000.  Of  this  amount  only  about 
$44,000  has  been  contributed,  and  a  balance  of 
$21,000  remains  to  be  raised.  The  friends  of 
the  little  blind  children  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  renew  their  appeal  for  further  gifts. 
The  well-known  fruits  of  the  kindergarten  dur- 
ing its  few  years  of  existence  afford  ample 
guarantee  of  its  future  usefulness  on  a  larger 
scale  and  broader  scope 


TO    HELEN  KELLER. 
Doar  child,  we  droam  not  of  tliy  fettered  pain, 
fcihut  in  from  all  life's  harmonies,  with  silent 
ear 
Which  answers  not  to  bird-eong,  or  the  strain 
Of  grand  symphonic  music,  we  may  hear; 
We  cannot  know  the  darkness  thon  must  feel, 
With  only  sense  of  warmth  or  chill,  or  odor 
sweet, 
Or  touch  of  velvet  petal,  to  reveal 
Th»  spring  with  bloom  of  flowers,  and  green 
turf  neath  thy  feet. 

But  ah !  with  keener  sense  of  all  these  things, 
Revealed  by  intuition,  doubly  strong  in  thee, 
With  pure,  glad  soul,  which  soars  on  buoyant 
wings. 
But  helpless   to  pour  forth    its    throbbing 
melody; 
God  give  to  thee,  sweet  girl,  that  subtlor  sense 
To  guard  thee  from  th'  approaoh  of  treachery 
and  wrong, 
May   true  love  bring  thee  some  faint   recom 

To  swell  the  inner  gladness  of  thy  voiceless 
song! 

Margaret  May. 
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i  Occur 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 
The  Annual  Commsncsment  Exercises 
at  Tremont  Temple,  June  7. 
At  Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday,  June    7,  at 
'     ivijl  i.r-  lieM  the   animal  ,  -;,., 
clii  1,  erkms  Institution  for  the  Blind.    Tickets 
tor  the  floor  and  first  balcony  can  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  the  office  of  th 
Avon  pi.      Admission   to   the    upper    balcony 
without  tickets.    Among  the  literary  exercises 
on  tin-    j.nyrainmp    we    remark    "Reading  by 
Touch,    which,  with  gymnastics  and  military 
drill,  is  sure  to  delight  the  gen 

excellent   variety    of   the     vocal  and 
strumental    selections   the    lovers  of  music 
.ill      1inil     much      enjoyment,     anil    among 
thefeaturei  illhetheap- 

pearauce  of  Edith  Thomas  and  Willie  Robin, 
wind  'leu  mutes,  who  will  take  part  with 
their  schoolmates  in  the  exercises  of  their 
respective  classes.  .Hon.  Loverett  Saltonstall 
will  address  the  meeting.  The  valedictory 
wilUie  delivered  bv  Henry  R.  W.  Miles  and 
the. tour  young- men  who  graduate  will  receive 
their  diplomas  through  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Pea- 
body.  The  exercises  will  close  with  the 
chorus  Damascus  Triumphal  March  'Naa- 
man,'"  by  Costa. 


inst; 

!  wili 
!  the  I 


C^e  Christian  Mz&mv, 


141  Franklin  Street, 


SAMUEL  J.  BARROWS, 

Editor. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS, 
Business  Agent. 
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AN   APPEAL   FEOM    HELEN  KELLER. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Isabel  C.  Barrows  has  been  received  from 
Helen  Keller  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  Instead  of  reducing  the  letter 
to  an  item,  we  think  it  would  be  more  in- 
teresting for  our  readers  to  see  it  in  full. 
Without  sight,  speech,  or  hearing,  how 
wonderful  it  is  that  love  has  found  its  chan- 
nel through  her  finger-tips! — 

My  dear  Mrs.  Barrows,—  Will  you  kindly 
tell  the  readers  of  the  Register  that  there 
will  be  a  tea,  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten 
for  little  blind  children,  at  Mrs.  Spauld- 
ing's,  99  Beacon  Street,  next  Tuesday  after- 
noon? I  think  you  would  like  to  know  how 
the  tea  happened  to  be  thought  of ;  so,  I  will 
tell  you  about  it.  A  little  girl,  who  is  blind 
herself,  has  wanted  for  ever  so  long  to  help 
make  the  lives  of  many  little  sightless  chil- 
dren bright  and  happy;  but  she  did  not 
know  how  to  go  to  work.  As  the  time  drew 
near  when  she  must  leave  Boston  and  return 
to  her  own  dear  home  in  the  sunny  South, 
her  wish  to  do   something  for  those  whose 


homes  were   dark    and   lonely  grew 
and   one  day  she  decided  to  give  a  t.-a,  and 
ask  the  kind  people  of   Boston  to  make  u 
a  success.     She   asks    them  to  come  to  the 
tea  and  buy  light  for  the  helpless  little  ones 
who  live  in  darkness.     Surely  they  will  not 
disappoint  her!     This  little  girl  remembers 
when   this  wonderful  world,  that   is  now  so 
bright  with  sunlight,  and  lovely  with  flowers 
and  stars  and  birds  was  hidden  from  her  by 
a   thick    curtain    of    darkness.     Then    love 
came   in   through   her  sensitive  fingers,  and 
led  her  soul  out  into  the  sunlight  of  knowl- 
edge.     Education     banished    the    darkness 
from  her  life,  and  the  sunshine  of  love  and 
thought  and' beauty  flooded  her  soul.     Dear 
Mrs.  Barrows,  I  am  that  little  girl ;  and  I 
want  to  share  my   happiness   with    others. 
I  want  all   little   sightless  children  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  that  have  been  given  to  me. 
Lovingly  your  little  friend, 

Helen  Kelleb. 
May  17. 

Tickets  for  the  tea  may  he  obtained  of 
Helen  Keller  or  M.  Anagnos,  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, South  Boston,  Miss  Derby,  405  Bea- 
con Street,  and  at  the  office  of  the  institu- 
tion, 37  Avon  Street,  Boston;  and  those 
who,  from  distance  or  otherwise,  cannot 
attend  the  tea  can  send  their  money  just  the 
same.         __^^_^^^_____ 
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Commencement  Exercises 


\uUL. 


ISllllllW 


tremont  temple, 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1892,  at  3  p.m. 


Doors  Open  at  2.30  o'clock. 


SAMUEL    ELIOT,    LL.D.,    Presiding. 


No   tickets   are    required    for   the   Second    Balcony    of   the  Temple,    to    which  the  Public 
are  cordially   invited. 

THE  PIANO   USED   IS  A   KNABE. 


Part  I. 


ORGAN  —  Great  Fugue  in  G  minor, 

Henry  R.  W.  Miles. 

i.     BAND  — Overture  to  "  Fra  Diavolo," 


/.  S.  Bach 


2.  READING  BY  THE  TOUCH. 

Florence  Smith  and  Margaret  McCarthy. 

3.  EXERCISE  IN  BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

John  Henley,  Reuel  E.  Miller,  and  Thomas  Rochford. 

4.  DUET  FOR  ALTO  HORNS  — "Norma,"        .         .         .     Bellini 

Edward  D.  Bigelow  and  Henry  E.  Mozealous. 

5.  a  EXERCISE  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Lizzie  Caulfield,  Etta  Walcott,  and  Katy  Dugan. 


b  SLOYD. 


Emma  Carr,  Jennie  Foss,  and  Edith  Thomas. 


6.     CHORUS  FOR  FEMALE  VOICES— "Sparrows'  Twitter,"    Olto 


Part 


[.£  THE   BLACKSMITH. 

Illustrated  in  Work  and  Play  by  the  Kindergarten  Children. 

Appeal  for  the  New  Kindergarten  Building.    fa  &i^m^  sty #-C<?%2e, 
By  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall.  j/ 


2.     QUARTETTE  FOR  MALE  VOICES  —"Farewell !  " 

Words  and  music  by  Henry  R.  W.  Miles 

H.  E.  Mozealous,  H.  B.  Hodsdon,  J.  F.  Morrison,  and  C.  A.  Roeair. 


3.     GYMNASTICS  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 


4.     VALEDICTORY. 


Henry  R.  W.  Miles. 


5.  PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D. 

6.  CHORUS  —  Damascus  Triumphal  March  "  Naaman,"  Costa 


Names  of  Graduates. 


EDWARD  DAVID  BIGELOW. 
HENRY  BERTON  HODSDON. 


HENRY  R.  WEBSTER  MILES. 
JOHN  FRANCIS  MORRISON. 


VlsVL-Yl'l'b-es'U ,  con 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 


'""pHE  necessity  for  additional  accommodations  at  the  Kindergarten 
■*■  has  become  exceedingly  urgent.  The  number  of  applicants  who 
are  eagerly  seeking  admission  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  there  are 
already  on  our  list  more  than  would  form  a  good-sized  family.  The 
influences  to  which  some  of  these  children  are  exposed  are  so  undesir- 
able as  to  render  their  immediate  removal  imperative.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  trustees  have  been  obliged  to  take  definite  action  at  a  special 
meeting  which  was  held  for  the  purpose.  They  voted  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  erection  of  a  second  building  similar  to  the  one  now  in 
use,  and  also  of  a  part  of  the  central  section  of  another  building  which 
is  destined  to  become,  when  the  plans  are  fully  carried  out,  the  main 
edifice  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  smaller  ones.  This  decision  is  a  most 
serious  one.  It  involves  an  expense  of  about  $65,000.  Of  this  amount 
only  about  $44,000  has  been  contributed,  and  a  balance  of  $21,000  re- 
mains to  be  raised.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  renew  our  appeal 
for  further  gifts.  The  well-known  fruits  of  the  Kindergarten  during  its 
few  years  of  existence  afford  ample  guarantee  of  its  future  usefulness  on 
a  larger  scale  and  broader  scope,  and  render  further  arguments  in  its 
behalf  entirely  unnecessary. 

All  contributions,   large  or  small,  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
gratefully  acknowledged  by 

EDWARD  JACKSON,  Treasurer, 

No.  53  State  Street,  Room  840. 
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MONDAY  MORNING,   MAY  23,  1892. 

HELEN  KELLAR'S  TEA. 

She  Invites  Her  Friends 

to  Coie 


TO  HELP  BLIND  CHILDREN. 


Music,  Flowers  and  Candy  Among  the 

Attractions— Bishop  Brooks  and  Dr. 

Hale  to  Be  there-What  the 

Governor  said  to  Helen. 


Helen   Kellar   sat  in  the  pretty  parlor  a 
Oliver  College,   Perkins  Institute,    yesterday 
and  told  all  about  it. 
Her  tea,  of  course. 

It  is  to  be  given  in  a  grand,  big  Beacon 
street  mansion,  many  notable  people  will  be 
present,  there  -will  be  music,  flowers  and 
candy,  and  every  dollar  paid  for  a  ticket  will 
eo  to  the  fund  for  enlarging  the  kindergarten 
which  Helen  is  so  anxious  to  help ;  and,  alto- 
gether, she  is  as  happy  as  any  little  girl  in  all 
the  world  in  her  eager  anticipations  of  playing 
the  role  of  hostess  tomorrow. 

Helen's  pretty  face  was  alight  with  excite- 
ment; even  her  poor  blind  eyea  shone,  her 
cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  lips  smiling  as 
she  spoke  with  careful  enunciation.  She  was 
daintily  dressed  like  a  gypsy  maid,  in  a  white 
waist  and  scarlet  skirt,  and  her  hair,  that 
hung  about  her  neck  and  low  on  her  brow  in 
light,  silken  ringlets,  was  confined  by  a  silver 
fillet.  Helen  will  not  be  twelve  years  old 
until  some  time  in  June,  yet  she  is  almost  as 
tall  as  her  teacher  and  proportionately  de- 
veloped. 

Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher,  sat  close  to  her, 
interpreting  all  questions  with  quick  fingers  in 
the  mute  language  on  the  child's  sensitive 
hand,  and  Helen  replied  with  eager  under- 
standing and  bright  speeches,  touching  now 
and  then  her  teacher's  face  or  dress  in  half- 
affectionate,  half-pathetic  impulse  to  assure 
herself  of  the  nearness  of  the  presence,  since 
neither  eye  nor  ear  could  bring  sign  through 
the  darkness  and  the  silence. 

Miss  Sullivan  spoke  of  how  Helen  conceived 
the  thought  of  her  tea:  "It  has  been  the 
custom  for  mauy  years  for  Mrs.  Richards,  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  to  give  a 
little  fair  every  June  for  the  benefit  of  this 
institution,"  she  said.  "Helen  enjoyed  that 
of  last  June  very  much,  and  recently  she 
asked  Rose  Richards  about  the  fair  for  this 
year,  and  Rose  told  her  it  could  not  take 
place,  as  most  of  the  family  were  away  from 
home.  Heleu  had  heard  that  teas 
were  sometimes  given  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  so  she  made  the  proposition : 
'Why  can't  I  give  a  tea?'  and  Mrs.  Spaulding 
of  Beacon  street  kindly  offered  her  home  for 
the  occasion.  Helen  is  very  anxious  to  help 
others  out  of  the  darkness,  as  she  herself  has 
been  helped,  and  hears  of  every  effort  toward 
the  enlargement  of  the  kindergarten  to  ac- 
commodate the  larere  number  of  applicants 
whom  they  are  now  forced  to  refuse  with  the 
strongest  sympathy.  This  has  been  entirely 
her  o*n  thought,  and  her  heart  is  set  on  its 
success. 

"Helen,"  turning  to  the  child  and  inter- 
preting with  rapid  fingers  as  she  spoke,  "tell 
us  all  about  your  tea." 

Heleu  Invites  Her  Friends. 

"The  preparations  for  my  tea  are  almost 
completed/'  Helen  pronounced  with  precision. 
"It  will  be  a  great  success.  Tell  all  the  peo- 
ple about  it  in  your  paper,  please." 

And  as  her  face  lighted. up  at  the  assurance 
that  its  promised  attractions  would  be  put  in 
print,  "Then  people  will  want  to  come  to  it!" 
she  said,  nodding  her  head  wisely.  "i  shall 
have  candy  and  flowers  at  my  tea.  And 
music.  One  of  my  little  blind  playmates  will 
sing  and  some  others  will  play.  We  shall  have 
nice  music." 

An  allusion  to  Mrs.  Spaulding's  kindness  in 
opening  her  handsome  house  brought  the  en- 
thusiastic comment: 

"I  do  not  call  it  a  bouse — I  call  it  a  castle !" 


"Who  have  you  incited  to  your  tea?"  was 
asked. 

"I  have  invited  Governor  Russell,"  said  the 
child  proudly.  "I  visited  the  State  House 
one  day  and  saw  the  Governor,  and  he  said, 
T  am  glad  to  meet  a  young  Democrat.'  Then 
I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  because  I  am  not 
decided  in  my  politics,"  she  continued, 
quaintly,  and  Miss  Sullivan  laughingly  ex- 
plained that  Helen's  father  was  a  Democrat 
but  Miss  Helen  herself  was  still  "on  the 
fence"  politically. 

"But  the  Governor  was  very  good  to  me  and 
wrote  his  autograph  big,  so  I  could  read  it 
with  my  fingers.  I  hope  he  will  come  to  my 
tea,"  Helen  added.  "I  have  iuvited  Bishop 
Brooks,  also,  and  Dr.  Hale,  and  they  have 
both  promised  to  come.  Was  that  not  kind  ? 
I  have  invited  others  and  I  hope  many  people 
will  come,  for  then  there  will  be  money  for  a 
larger  school,  whore  all  the  little  blind 
children  will  be  happy.  Please  Dut  this  in 
your  paper  and  1  will  send  you  a  ticket  to  my 
tea,"  she  concluded,  earnestly. 

Helen's  tea  will  offer  an  opoortunity  for  her 
many  friends  to  see  and  talk  with  the  little 
maid  whose  sunny  spirits,  gentle  ways  and 
wise  speech  have  endeared  her  to  all  who 
have  known  how  strong  and  bright  a  soul 
struggles  for  exression  behind  the  closed  doors 
of  sighc  and  sound  in  this  child  of  affliction. 

The  tickets  can  be  bought  at  $1  apiece  by 
addressing  Mr.  Anagnos  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute. The  tea  will  take  place  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Mahlon  D.  Spaulding  of 
street,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  between  4 
with  Helen  as  hostess  of  the  occasion. 


§0stmr  ga%  (Sink. 

WEDNESDAY,    HAT  25. 


HELEN  KELLAR'S  TEA. 

Mrs.   M.  D.  Spaulding's  Beacon  Street, 

Home     Filled     with    a    Fashionable; 

Throng  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Blind 

Girl's  Reception. 

"Ask  The  Globe  to  tell  everybody  about' 

my   tea,   and   that   it's  for  the  dear  little 

blind  children." 

It  was  that  marvellous  child  Halen  Keller 
speakiDg— the  dear  ohild  who  is  herself 
blind  and  deaf  and  until  recently  dumb— 
speaking  in  the  low  tones  that  are  produced 
with  less  and  less  effort  as  time  goes  on,  the 
words  freighted  with  enthusiasm  and 
earnestness  that  seem  like  a  message  from 
one  in  another  world. 


Winsome  and  dear,  in  a  da.inty  robe  of 
soft  white  muslin,  Helen  made  a  pretty) 
picture  yesterday  afternoon,  framed  in  the| 
aroh  between  the  drawing-rooms  of  Mrs.  M. 
D.  Spaulding's  magnificent  Beacon  st.  resi- 
dence. 

She  was  surrounded— well  nigh  inextri-j 
cably— by  the  throng  of  people  who  had  ac- 
cepted her  invitation  to  come  to  her  tea.l 

For  Helen  was  the  hostess  of  the.  occasion 
which  was  one  of  the  most  fashionably  audi 
largely-attended,  and  by  all  odds  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  Spauding  generously  offered  her; 
spacious  home,  invitations,  many  of  them 
written  with  Helen's  own  fingers, were  sent, 
right  and  left,  and  subscriptions  of  SI  eachl 
poured  in  in  exchange  for  the  white 
rectangular  cards  with  their  pathetic  raised  I 
lettering. 


Helen  had  stipulated  that  tlio  arrange- 
ments lor  her  tea,  whicli  were  all  so  ad- 
mirably carried  out  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  should 
include among  the  leading  featuros "(lowers 
and  candy." 

They  were  both  in  evidence  There  was  a 
table  laden  with  it  bl     sonis.  which, 

for  a  consideration,  were  transferred  m 
bigger  or  smaller  posies  to  the  ■"  l"dv  .,f 
the  gue.ds    ''  <it'  salesgirls 

including  Mi-.s_  I'nts,  Miss    Rosalind  Kioh- 

Sweetstotii,  iweet,  that  incontrovertible 
motto,  drew  to  Lin,  guardianship  of  the  bon- 
bons Miss  Cray,  ,\liss  I  ir  Wolf,  Miss  Hub- 
hell,  Miss  Tallini,  who  likewise  transferred 
their  right  ami  title  in  their  toothsome 
property  for  suitable  fractions  of  ducats, 
every  one  of  which  was  a  tangible  pr  jmise 
of  benefit  to  some  sightless  little  one. 

There  was  too  tea  itself,  tbo  bevorage  we 
rever  inspired  or  served  for  a  nucleus  for  a 
worthier  assembling  ol  the  social  clans,  ami 
chocolate  moreover,  and  ices,  all  of  which 
niiiMi  aueiber  inviting  spreadboard  were 
disp.eBS6d  by  Miss  Marion  Lawrence,  Miss 
Gertrude  Hrooks.  Miss   Agnes  Brooks  and 


stiulents  at  1 


were  Miss  Edna  Jocelyn,  Miss  Mary  Hoy- 
sington,    Mr.    Henry    Miles,    Mr.    Henry 

Helen  and  her  teacher  Miss  Sullivan  and 
Mr  Anagnos  received  the  guests,  who  de- 
filed oust  the  trio,  each  one  shaking  hands 
with  the  young  heroine  ot  the  day,  who 
with  her  face  aglow  and  every  nerve  of  her 
body  on  the  qui  vive  with  delight,  was  at 
once  an  inspiration  and  a  benediction. 

Bishop  Brooks  was  an  early  arrival  and 
Helen  was  overjoyed  to  see  him— it  seemed 
as  if  she  saw  him  to  watt 
jovful  expression  play  ove: 

From  three  until  six  the 

the  success  of  Helen's  tea,  and  to  the  build- 
ing fund  ior  the  kindergarten  lor  the  blind, 
being: 

Hlght  Itev.rhilllps  Brooks,  D.  D..  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward    Howe,  Mrs.    .loan    Elli.ilt,  Mri.    Knapp.  ilea. 
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KELLER'S  TEA. 


She  Receives  Her   Friends  in    Mrs. 
Spaulding's   Beacon  Street  Man- 
sion—Many Notable  Guests. 


IT  was  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten. 


Sirs.    Julia  Ward    Howe,  Bishop    Brooks 
and  Dr.  Hale  There— Flower  and  Bon- 
bon Tables,  and  Music  by  the  Blind 
Children  —  Dr.     Anagnos     Was 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 


Helen  Keller  was  a  happy  little  girl  yes- 
terday. 

Her  tea  was  a  success,  and  many  dollars 
will  go  to  help  the  kindergarten. 

The  great  Beacon  street  mansion  of  Mrs. 
Mahlon  D.  Spaulding  was  thronged  with 
guests  from  8  until  6  p.  m.,  and  in  their 
midst,  greeted  on  every  side  by  outstretched 


HELEN  A.  KELLER  AND  HER  PET. 


hands  of  the  people  who  pressed  about  her, 
Helen  in  wbite  muslin  and  a  pink  sash,  with 
her  bright  locks  framing  her  delicate  face, 
her  lins  parted  in  happy  smiles,  was  the  centre 
of  all  interest. 

She  had  enthusiastic  welcomes  and  instant 
recognition  for  Bishop  Brooks,  who  stooped 
his  tall  head  to  greet  her;  for  Dr.  Hale  and 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  for  her  hosts  of 
friends,  among  them  many  children,  who 
wound  their  arms  about  her  and  would  all  be 
kissed,  while  Helen  touched  their  faces 
eagerly  and  called  them  each  by  name  with 
gentle  exclamations  of  pleasure. 

The  great  house  with  it3  handsome  hangings, 
soft  carpets,  its  pictures,  its  statuary,  its  lofty 
ceilings  and  spacious  rooms,  its  pretty  nooks 
and  its  window  views  of  the  Public  Garden, 
green  and  beautiful  in  the  May  sunshine,  from 
the  front,  and  from  the  big  bay  windows  a 
sight  of  glittering  waters  and  sailing  craft- 
it  was  an  appropriate  frame  for  the  animated 
picture  of  the  assembly  with  its  handsomely 
gowned  women,  its  bright-faced  young  people 
and  its  groups  about  flower  and  bonbon  tables 
about  the  quartet,  of  blind  rausieians  by  the 
piano  and  the  little  hostess  herself. 

Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Miss  Gertrude  Brooks, 
lion  Lawrence  and  Miss  Eloise  Derby 
did  the  honors  of  the  tea  table.  At  the  flower 
table  Ro«!ind  Richards,  Miss  Marion  Pearce 
and  Miss  Pitts  dispensed  ponies  to  the  purchas- 
ing pnbiic,  and  Miss  Talbot,  Miss  Gray,  Miss 
Hubbell  and  Miss  De  Wolf  presided  over  the 
bonbon  table,  while  Mrs.  Spalding  graciously 
effaced  herself  in  making  everybody  comforta- 
ble, and  was  everywhere  at  once  in  the  per- 
vading sense  of  tactful  management  and  har- 
monious adjustment  of  guests  and  service. 
Guests  of  the  Day. 

Professor  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
was  general  master  of  ceremonies,  and  Miss 
Sullivan,  Helen's  teacher,  assisted  her  in  the 
reception  of  her  guests,  while  the  musical 
programme  was  furnished  by  Edna  Jocelyn, 
Mary  Hoysington,  Henry  Miles  and  Henry 
Mosellos,  pupils  of  the  school. 

Helen  Keller's  tea  was  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  social  affairs  of  the  season ;  one  of 
special  interest  because  of  the  child  herself 
whose  affections  have  made  her  eager  to  help 
others  from  darkness  and  silence  into  the 
beauty  and  the  brightness  of  the  world,  and 
because  of  the  notable  people  brought  to- 
gether at  tbe  instance  of  this  graceful  charity. 

Among  those  present  were:  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Bishop  Brooks,  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale, 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Boyd  of  St.  John,  N.  B. ; 
George  W.  Wales,  the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage. 
Mrs.  3.  S.  Dwight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund 
Dwight,       Mr.        John      JRodocanachi,      the 


the  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Whitman,  Mrs.  Kinzie  Bates  of  De- 
troit, Mieh. ;  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Hayes 
and  Miss  Abby  Hayes,  Arlo  Bates, 
Mrs.  Sally  Joy  White,  Mrs.  Stock  well, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Ferris  ot  Brookline.  Miss  Bush- 
nell  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Miss  Lizzie  Thatcher, 
Miss  Camilla  Schinkel,  Dr.  Julia  Plnmoter, 
Miss  Belle  Grant  Armstrong,  Mrs.  James  S 
Cumston,  Miss  Cumston,  Miss  Tonssaint 
Dr.  Caroline  Hastings,  Miss  Hun  no  man 
Mrs.  Knapp,  Mrs.  Bowman,  Mrs.  Fanny  Kel- 
logg Baebert,  Miss  Rena  Parks,  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott.  Mr3.  William  Ciaflin.  wife  of 
the  ex-Governor,  Mrs.  Palmer  of  the  Ilkley, 
Miss  Phila  Palmer. 


Sakm  ©azette. 


SALEM,  FEW  AY,  MAX  27,  1892. 


LIGHT  EST  DABKNESS. 


LITTLB  HELEN  KELLER'S  "TEA.' 
THE  KINDEKGAETEN  PKOJECT- 
AND    BLIND. 


[Correspondence  of  the  Salem  Gazette.] 
BOSTON,  May  26, 1892. 

The  gun,  which  refused  to  eblne  for  so 
many  days,  at  last  consented  to  appear  on  the 
day  of  Helen  Keller's  Tea.  All  Boston 
seemed  to  be  pouring  Into  Mrs.  Spauldlng'e 
elegant  Beacon  street  house,  rich  with  Us 
pictures,  carvings,  and  beautiful  ornaments, 
bat  most  wonderful  of  all  was  the  young 
hostess. 

Clad  In  an  embroidered  white  muslin,  a 
pink  sash  about  her  waist,  and  hosts  of 
friends  about  her,  she  expressed  herself  as 
being  "  perfectly  hippy,"  and  certainly  she 
looked  It.  MUs  Sullivan,  the  delicate-faced 
teacher,  who  more  than  all  others  has  brought 
light  unto  darkness,  stood  close  beside  her 
charge,  who  tightly  clasped  ber  band,  and 
often  turned  to  embrace  her. 

Such  a  happy,  rapturous  face !  No  sign  of 
deprivation,  darkness  or  suspicion,  but  life, 
light  and  loye.  "  I  love  everybody,"  she  Bald, 
kissing  the  little  children,  taking  them  In  ber 
arms,  and  passing  her  hand  lightly  over  their 
faces  and  balr. 

When  Blibop  Brooks's  coming  was  made 
known  to  her,  she  Bteppod  forward,  stretched 
out  her  arms  till  she  grasped  him,  and  then 
gave  him  a  hearty  kiss.  Dr.  Hale  was  re- 
ceived In  the  same  loving  manner,  and  he 
held  some  lively  conversation  with  her, 
which  sbe  Interpreted  by  putting  her  finger 
on  his  lips.  Young  and  old  bung  about  ber, 
fascinated  by  her  wonderful  sifts,  and  to 
every  one  presented  she  said  some  word  of 
greeting.  On  being  aased  If  sbe  liked  Bos- 
ton, sbe  said,  "  Ob,  yes,  It  Is  the  city  of  kind 
hearts" 

T&e  Idea  of  giving  a  lea  was  her  own,  and 
one  from  which  she  could  not  be  turned 
She  could  and  would  aid  the  blind  children 
and  every  movement  and  word  showed  how 
much  Interested  she  was  In  making  It  a  suc- 
cess. Never  lauznld,  never  weary,  she 
I  grasped  bands,  exchanged  greetings,  and 
was  on  the  alert  far  anything  that  migbt 
happen.  Little  children,  almost  babies 
crowded  about  her,  one  old  lady  of  eighty. 
nine  pressed  forward  to  see  her,  and  numer 
ous  celebrities  joined  the  throng  to  see  the 
latest  wonder  of  the  world.  Laura  Brldg- 
man,  wonderful  though  she  was,  lacked 
much  when  compared  wiih  Helen,  whose 
poetical  nature  seems  to  have  a  rare  Insight 
Into  things  bidden  and  unseen  Tbe  sweet 
smile  wblch  wreathes  her  beautiful  mouth 
has  no  affectation  about  It,  it  Is  a  natural 
expression  of  the  love  and  light  wllhln.  Her 
eyes  were  lifted  upward  as  If  she  drew  in- 
spiration from  above,  and  her  feet  were  so 
fall  of  happiness  that  she  could  scarcely 
stand  still,  but  lightly  danced  back  and  forth 
in  ber  pleasure. 

"Perfectly  happy  1"  Yes,  she  looked  It. 
Forgetting  self  and  deprivations  In  ber  joy 
at  being  able  to  help  others,  and  practical 
enough  to  reckon  up  in  ber  busy  head  what 
the  profits  would  probably  be. 

Back  end  forth  from  one  spacious  parlor 
to  another  she  moved,  the  crowd  following 
ber,  only  a  few  dropping  off  from  time  to 
time  to  purchase  flowers  or  sweels  from  the 
dainty  tables,  or  passing  Into  the  rear  room 
where  hot  drinks  and  cool  oreams  were 
served  from  the  flower  laden  table. 

Musical  selections  were  given  from  time  to 
time,  but  tbe  throngs  came   to  see  this  gifted 


child  and  cared  for  little  else.  A  child  In 
years,  though  well  developed  in  body  and 
mind.  Mr.  Anagnos,  one  of  her  dearest 
friends,  was  often  by  her  side,  holding  her 
soft,  white  hand  in  his  as  he  tapped  bis  mes- 
sage on  her  pslm,  a  message  of  good  cheer 
often,  for  she  laughed  heartily  after  getting  It. 
So  the  afternoon  passed  away,  brightly, 
cheerily,  and  as  tbe  people  passed  from  her 
radiant  presence  Into  the  beautiful  sunshine 
without,  probably  each  person  thought  "If 
■be  can  be  so  happy,  why  then  can  not  If" 
"All  who  joy  would  win 

Must  share  it- 
Happiness  was  born  a  twin." 

L.  F.  S.  Barnard. 
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TEACHING  THE   BLIND. 

Graduating   Exercises    of  Perkins   In- 
stitution to  Take  Place  June  7. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blmd  ad- 
nounces  its.  animal  commencement  exer- 
cises for  Tuesday,  June  7,  at  3  P.  M.,  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  when  a  class  of  four  pupils 
will  be  graduated. 

The  programme  on  this  occasion  has  been 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  an 
insight  into  the  ,'nethods  and  results  of 
teaching  the  blind.  Kecitations  in  physi- 
ology, reading  by  touch,    botany  ana  go- 


The  musical  selection; 


if   the    usual 


iu  behalf  of  tin:  kimim-garten  department, 
and  by  the  valedictorian  of  the  class. 

The  kinilei-bViu  i' u  oliililrrn  will  lie,  pres- 
ent and  perform  one  ni'  their  characteristic 
work  and  piny  iilu-.i  rni  ions-  -this  time  tak- 
ing the  blacksmith  for  their  subject. 

Tickets  for  reserved  M-ais  can  now  be  had 
upon  application  at  the  office  of  the  institu- 
tion, 37  Avon  place,  hut  will  secure  seats 
only  until  3  P.  M-  of  the  day  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, at  which  hour  reservation  coases. 
The  second  balcony  is  accessible  to  all 
without  tickets. 


£0e  Qgfeacon. 


BOSTON,     SATURDAY.    MAY 


S,  1892. 


«~~  Among  the  anniversaries  which  June 
brings  to  our  attention  there  is  one  that  ever 
appeals  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  public,  and  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  .Institution  for 
the  Blind  are  sure  to  attract  a  full  house. 
These  exercises  will  be  held  at  Tremont 
Temple  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  7,  at 
three  o'clock.  The  music,  which  constitutes 
half  the  numbers  on  the  programme,  includes 
two  choruses,  a  quartette  for  male  voices,  a 
duet  for  alto  horns,  a  selection  for  the  organ 
and  one  for  the  band.  Exercises  in  reading 
by  touch,  in  botany,  zoology  and  physiology 
will  also  be  given,  and  gymnastics  and  mili- 
tary drill  are  not  omitted.  The  two  little 
deaf  and  blind  children,  Edith  Thomas 
and  Willie  Robin,  will  take  part— the 
former  in  the  sloyd  class,  in  which 
she  is  a  very  skilful  worker,  and  the 
latter  among  the  kindergarten  children.  The 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  will  make  an  ap- 
peal on  behalf  of  the  kindergarten,  and  the 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  will  present  the 
diploids  to  a  small  graduating  class  of  young 
meD.  The  upper  balcony  is  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. For  admission  to  the  floor  or  the  first 
balcony  applications  for  tickets  should  be 
made  at  the  office  of  the  institution,  37  Avon 
place. 
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BOSTON,  SATURDAY.  MAY 


The  School  for  the  Blind. 

As  an  object  lesson  in  overcoming  diffi- 
culties, the  annual  exercises  of  the  Mass- 
chusetts  School  for  the  BliDd  are  unsur- 
passed—especially when  we  Dote,  among 
the  pupils,  some  who  add  to  total  blind- 
ness a  deafness  as  total,  and  find  them 
taking  an  equal  part  in  the  class  exercises 
of  their  companions— and  hundreds  will 
watch-  with  eager  interest  the  share  taken 
by  Edith  Thomas  and  Willie  Robin  in  the 
commencement  exercises  at  Tremont 
Temple,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  7th. 

Edith  will  appear  in  a  sloyd  class,  and 
all  who  know  the  little  girl  are  sure  of  the 
excellence  of  the  work  of  her  hands. 
Little  Willie,  the  beautiful  Texas  child, 
takes  part  with  the  other  members  of  the 
kindergarten  class  whose  exercise  is  'The 
Blacksmith.'  The  rapid  growth  of  the  kin- 
dergarten has  made  it  necessary  to  erect 
a  new  building  which  has  already  been 
commenced,  although  the  funds  which  have 
been  raised  are  not  sufficient  for  its  com- 
pletion. Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  will 
make  an  appeal  on  its  behalf. 

The  musical  ana  literary  numbers  on  the 
programme  are  of  pleasing  variety.  The 
valedictory  will  be  given  by  Henry  R.  W. 
Miles,  and  the  graduates  will  receive  their 
diplomas  from  the  hand  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Peabody. 

The  arrangements  for  admission  are  the 
same  as  usual,  the  upper  balcony  being 
free  to  the  public  and  tickets  fo-  other 
parts  of  the  house  obtainable  at  the  office 
of  the  Institution,  37  Avon  place. 


WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    1,    1892. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  TEA. 
The  net  proceeds  of  the  Helen  Iv 

:,i.i   ,, Kinder  rai  ti  n     for   the   Blind  are 

■lui    1  ...nil,   n  '  9 1  ommuni- 

Helen  Keller  while 

I  jady  to  return  to  her  huui*  in 

lUabamft. 


Stastttt  Mmmmpt 


THURSDAY,    JUNE    2,    1882. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  contributions  to  the  fund 
for   the  new  building    for    the   Kindergarten 

1  for  the  Blind  were  received  from  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Hayes's  School,  No.  319  Marlboroueh  street: 

Miss  Camilla  H.  Shinkle,  $250;  Anna  P. 
Wells,  $1;  Mamie  D.  Paige,  82;  Eleanor  F. 
Young,  $1.50;  Lucy  E.  Burleigh,  $2;  Mary  E. 
Hayes     $2;    Lilian    C.    Rogers.    $2;    Mvra    H. 

I  Nichols,  SO;  M.  Louise  btocfcwell.  $2;  R.  C.  B. 
Thacher.  S3;   Mary  D.  W.   Thacher,  31;  Mar- 

1  caret  W.  Thacher,  81:  Elizabeth  B.  Thacher, 
SB;  Bettie  Bushnell.  81;  Jessie  Wood.  81 ; 
Natalie  F.  Hi  hel   ,->ancK  $2;  Mary 

K.  (  .  Haves,  85;   Ella  F.  Hall,  52;  Frances  Mc- 

I  Cord,  81;  Kitty  Bay™  J?"es'  32;  Lilian 
Thacher,  50  cents;  Nellie  Oreutt,  81;  C.  A. 
Dike,  81;  Ella  Bailey.  SI:  Ella  Hayes,  $1; 
Nina  Goodwin.  $2;  LilaK  Adams.  82:  Jennie 
Evans,  50  cents;  Marion  Bond,  SI:  Mildred 
Pope,  $2.50;  Lizzie  Shapleigh,  81.  Total 
$310. 


PROCEEDS    OF    THE     HELEN      KELLER 
TEA. 

The  tea  given  by  Helen  Keller  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  was  a  very  great 
success  in  a  financial  as  well  as  in  asocial  point 
of  view.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  reception 
amount  to  $1135.  With  this  sum  Helen  sent  to 
Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  treasurer  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  following  letter,  expressing  her  grati- 
tude to  all  those  who  contributed  to  the  success 
of  her  "tea." 

My  Dear  Mr.  Jackson— I  take  very  great  pleas- 
ure in  sending  you  the  enclosed  check  for 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars.  It  rep- 
resents the  net  proceeds  of  my  tea  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  little  blind  children.  I  would 
like  to- add  this  sum  to  the  building  fund,  and 
when  I  return  in  the  autumn  I  shall  give  an- 
other tea  to  raise  mouoy  for  the  support  of  the 
little  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  find  happiness 
*  joy  in  this  Deautiful  new  home.  The  kind 
>le  of  Boston  will  not  forget  that  after  the 
completed  more  money  will 
*he  good  work, 
forget  this,  and 
they'  will  not  let  dear  Mr.  Anagnos 
plead  in  vain  for  the  little  ones  whose  lives  will 


people  of 


money  to  continue  his  beautiful  and  benevolent 
work. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  all  those  who  in  any 
way  helped  make  my  tea  a  success,  and  I  hope 
you  will  find  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
warm  than'ks  and  grateful  acknowledgements 
to  the  people  of  Boston  for  their  many  kind- 
nesses tome.  I  am,  with  mnch  love  and  best 
wishes,  your  little  friend,      Helen  Kellek. 

May  28,  1892. 
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THURSDAY  MOENING,  JUNE  2,  1892. 


The  not  proceeds  of  the  Helen  Keller  tea  in 
aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  are  $1 135. 
This  delightful  result  was  communicated 
iu  a  letter  written  by  Helen  Keller  while  busily 
Betting  ready  to  return  to  her  home  in  Ala- 
bama. 

I  am  more  happy  than  words  can  express 
over  the  success  ofmv  tea.  I  think  it  is  always 
so,  when  our  hearts  are  brimful  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude, we  never  know  exactly  what  to  say;  but 
I  like  to  think  that  God  knows  all  that  we  feel, 
even  though  our  language  be  ever  so  imperfect. 
I  am  sure  we  shall  always  find  a  sweet  pleasure 
m  the  thought  that  we  have  helped  a  little  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  many  afflicted  little 
children.  Mr.  Anaguos  says  we  made  about 
eleven  hundred  dollars.  Is  it  not  splendid? 
Helen  Keller. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  3,  1892, 


HKLEJN  KELLER'S  TEA 
A  Great  Success— She    Writes    a    Letter    Ex- 
pressing Her  Pleasure. 

The  tea  given  by  Helen  Keller  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  was  a  very  great 
sin-cess  in  a  financial  as  well  as  in  a  social 
point  of  view.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  recep- 
tion amount  to  Sli:;5.  With  this  sum  Helen 
sent  to  Mr.  Edward  .lackson.  treasurer  of  the 
iiistiuition,  the  following  letter,  expressing 
her  gratitude  to  all  those  who  contributed  to 
the  success  of  her  "tea":— 

My  clear  Mr.  Jackson:  I  take  verv  great 
pleasure  in  sending  you  the  em-lose. 1  cl k  tor 

tea  in 'aid  ol  the  kiml.-r'-arteu  for  little  blind 
children,  i  would  like  to  add  ihissmn  to  the 
building  fund,  and  when  I  return  in  the  au- 
tumn ]  shall  give  another  tea  to  raise  money 
for  the  support  ot  the  little  boys  ana  girls 
who  are  to  find  happiness  and  ioy 
in  this  beautiful  new  home.  The 
kind  people  of  Boston  will  not  forget 
that  ait-r  the  building  is  completed  more 
imeiev  will  be  needed  to  carry  on  the  good 
work.  No.  they  will  not  forge;  tin-  and  cin-> 
will  te:U  lei  :leur  Mr.  Anaglios  plead  in  vain  for 
the  little,  ones  whose  lives  will  be  made  bright 
ami  helpful  in  the  child's  garden.  He  will  not 
wait  very  long  for  sufficient  money  to  continue 
his  beautiful  and  benevolent  work. 

1  am  very  grateful  to  all  those  who  in  any 
wav  helped  make  my  tea  a  success,  and  I  hope 
you  will  find  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
warm  thanks  and  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  the  people  of  Boston  for  their  many  kind 
Cesses  to  me.  I  am,  with  much  love  and  best 
wishes,  your  little  friend. 

May  28, 1892.  Helen  Keller, 
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"  Another  interesting  event  or 
this  very  busy  week  was  the 
"Tea"  giving,  by  Helen  Keller, 
the  little  deaf  and  blind  girl  irom 
Alabama,  who  is  studying  at  the 
Kindergarden  for  the  blind  at 
Koxbury.    The  mind  of  this  child 


of  eleven  years  has  developed  to 
a  wonderful  degree,  shut  in  from 
j  the.  world  as  she  is  by  the  loss  of 
I  the  senses  of  sight  and  sound. 

Desiring,  in  her  generous  heart, 
to  -extend  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion to  other  little  children,  un- 
fortunate like  herself,  she  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  giving  a  tea., 
to  which  she  invited  the  public 
through  a  letter  to  the  "Trans- 
cript ".  A  generous  response  was 
the  result,  for  this  noble  cause 
,  has  many  friends  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  tickets  were  a  dollar, 
and  $447  was  taken  at  the  door. 

Flowers  and  candy  on  sale 
swelled  the  proceeds  to  $500. 
Among  the  guets  were  Dr.  hale, 
Dr.  Savage,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gor- 
don, Mr.  Baldwin  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
U.  and  family  and  Dr.  0.  H,; 
Holmes.  Dr.  Anagnos  and  He- 
len's young  lady  teacher  assisted 
her  in  receiving  her  guets. 

She  posesses  great  power  of 
remembering  and  recognizes 
friends  by  their  handshake,  and 
readily  distinguishes  one  person 
from  another.  Her  teacher  com- 
municates their  message  to  her 
by1  means  of  the  pressure  of  her 
fingers  in  the  palm  of  Helen's 
hand,  to  which  Helen  replies  by 
speech,  giving  each  word  separat- 
ly  and  molding  it  mechanically. 
She  is  rapidly  improving  in  this 
method  of  speech  and  it  is  expec4 
ted  that  in  other  years  of  prac-^1 
tice,  she- wi^l -be  able  to  conned! 
her  words,  and  speak  in  mora 
natural  tones.  Her  replies  were' 
j  vtry  apt  and  ready,  showing  an 
active,  intelligent  mind,  and  con- 
sidering her  age  and  misfortunes, 
truly  marvelous.  Many  were  the 
shouts  of  laughter  that  greeted 
her  replies  to  the  sallies  of  wit 
from  Oliver  "Wendell  Homes  and 
Dr.  Hale.  The  Entertainment; 
.  took  place  at  the  residence  ot 
Mrs.  Spaulding,  99  Beacon  StJ 
a  most  delicious  tea  beeng  spread 
in  the  capacious  dining  room  ol 
that  mansion,  overlooking  th^ 
Charles  Biver.  A  fine  musical 
entertainment  added  to  the  en- 
joyment of  all  visitors  and  the! 
whole  affair  may  justly  be  pro-l 
nounced  a  complete  success. 
Mrs.  E.  W. 


SKANDINAVIA*   TOKSDAGEN 


DEN   9   J  UN  I    18  92. 


SlOjd  ar  som  bekant  numera  ett  un- 
dervisningsiimne  vicl  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  ooh  har 
den  der  visat  sig  vara  en  success.  Slojd- 
lararen  herr  I.  H.  Trybom  har  genom 
skicklighet  och  talamod  miigtigt  hblnigH 
till  att  5  Boston  losa  fragan  att  lara  de 
blinda  slojd.  Inga  ovanliga  verktyg  aii- 
vandas  utan  .just  sadana,  de  seende  nytt- 
ja,  och  dock  ar  det  hogst  siillan  eleverna 
stlras  af  en  sag  eller  nagot  annat  skarpt 
instrument.  Mattstocken  med  npphojda 
marker!  ar  det  enda  speciella  verktyget. 
De  af  de  blinda  utforda  sakerna,  sasom 
hornhyllor,  kladhangare,  kniflador,  ra- 
mar,  syskrin,  pappersknifvar  m.  m.  for- 
vana  betraktaren,  da  ban  erfar,  att  de  foi- 
fiirdigats  utan  synens  tillhjelp.  Eleverna 
ej  endast  kiinna'  dimensionerna  a  hvarje 
modell  och  hvad  traslag  och  matt  af  ma- 
teriel som  fordras  till  utforande  af  sina 
arbeten,  utan  afven  ett  verktygs,  t.  ex. 
en  hyfvels,  olika  delar  och  deras  iindii- 
mal  kan  den  blinde  slojdaren  flytande  for- 
klara. 

Flera  af  vid  institutionen  varande  ele- 
ver  ega  till  och  med  formaga  att  i  de  fie- 
sta fall  pa  Vi  eller  hogst  V2  turn  niir  kun- 
na  niimna  dimensionerna  pa  en  for  dem 
obekant  bradbit.  For  att  uppmuntra  in- 
tresset  och  utveokla  tankeformagan  gif- 
vas  eleverna  vissa  timmar  att  utfora  mo- 
deller efter  sina  egna  uppfinningar,  se- 
dan de  forst  till  liiraren  aflemnat  skrift- 
liga  beskrifningar,  gifvande  matten  m. 
m.  ofver  det  af  deir.  uttankta  arbetet. 
Hvad  de  blinda  barneii  sakna  i  formaga 
att  kunna  se,  ega  de  siikert  i  intelligens, 
ty  i  slojd  och  of riga  handarbeten  visa  de 
en  noggrannhet,  som  ofta  saknas  vid  den 
seendes,  troligen  till  foljd  af  att  denne 
ofta  arbetar  endast  mekaniskt,  der  den 
blinde    hufvudsakligen     rnaste    begagna 


Herr  Trybom,  som  iifven  ar  larare  i 
slojd  vid  The  Horace  Mann  School  for 
dofstumma,  har  i  de  tvenne  sista  numron 
af  manadskriften  "The  Mentor"  publice- 
rat  uppsatser  angaende  "Slojd  sasom  un- 
dervisningsamne  for  de  blinda  och  dof- 
stumma", hvilka  visa,  att  han  besitter 
grundlig  kannedom  om  sitt  kail. 

En  uppvisiiing  af  eleverna  fran  Perk- 
ins Blindinstitut  och  Kindergarten  for 
Blinda  egde  rum  i  tisdags  i  Tremont 
Temple  for  en  publik  sa  stor,  som  den 
ofantliga  lokalen  V.ir.rlo  rvmma.     Bland 


S00ton  Journal. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  8,  1892. 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION, 

Commencement   Exercises   at    Tre- 

mont Temple  Yesterday  Afternoon. 

added  emphasis   to  the   achievements   of   the 

scholars  of  the  Massachusetts    School    for   tho 

cisos  in  Tremont  Temple.    As  usual  the  great 

audience  room  was  packed  before  3  o'clock.    On 

the  stage  were  pupils   and  teachers  of  Perl-ins 

Institution  and  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 

Besides   these   were    Governor    Russell,    Hon. 

..  -vercttbihonsUll,   Dr.    A.    P.    Peabody,   Dr.   * 

John  S.  Dwight.    Mr.    Joseph    Glover,    Edward 

Brooks.  Edward  N.  Perkins.   Samuel    X.    Cobb, 

Thomas  P.  Temple.  Dr.  T.  J.  Hoard  and  Edward 
Jackson.    Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,    President    of    the  ' 

...card  of  n-ustees,  had  coargo  of  the  exercises 

winch  were  quito   up   m   interest  to   those   of 

lormtr   years.      Iho    first   thing   on    the     pro- 

gramme was  Bach's  Great  Fugue   in   D   minor 

played  with  ski. land  expression  by    Henry    E,' 

"W.  Miles.  Following  came  the  overture  to  "Fri 

Diavolo."  by  the  Perkins  Institution  brass  h,J 

Dr.    Eliot,  welcomed   the    immense .WW?™ 

and  Margaret  McCarthy,   who  each  read  a  little 
story  by  touch,      three  little  boys  gaya  a  reall  . 

Three  little  girls  followed  «  ith  u  mo,t   interest. 
ing  tail,  on  phys.ology,  alter   •.  in-  i, 
...,.,:..■  h,  Sloyd     v  thn  e  men  girl  i,  on 

..was  Ivlitn  Tnmnas,  who  is  mat!  :■  .  v.. 

plainly.    81  'I  ehem 

WhiehBhc 

to  n,i,,k'-   (■.:  i"  I    auiU    at   home 

with  I.Ijo  CTiwii'.'-r  ■>  bench,    and    handling   the 
saw  as  v..    :  -lor  any   girl    of 

|„.r  „,.,.       \  chorda  ol  girls  sang  "  1  he  Mi.  u  rows' 
'1  witter."  and  then  night  children  from  the  Kill- 

v,  ire  given  clay,  to  prepare  for  an  ox- 


is  going  on 

the 

Hon.    Lev 

ii  'or ward. 

ml  mane 

o  complete 

hr.li  is  bei 

Jpeti 

,'•';'', 

Kinde 

at.Ji.n 

f  to 

ii   imiidim. 

for 

en  raised  a 

■  live 

■s  for  the  n 

rading. 

id.  has  don 

noh 

tiie  past,  in 

loin,"  ,n;<  Mr.  rMi.tonsta.il  cam.:  the  children 
from  i  h  j  B  indertrarl .mi  who  had  modeled  ob- 
jects usod  by  the  blacksmith.  They  described 
the  process  of  mining,  smelting  ami  puddling 
iron.  Little  Willi-  K..nin  in  Id  up  an  anvil  and 
to  d  of  its  uses  through  her  teacher,  and  at  the 
ciuso  t.l, oy  all  joined  in  a  juvenile.  "Anvil  Cho- 
-ir-  "  \iuoug  the  musical  .elections  of  the  pro- 
gr-mmo  was  a  male  cuartoue  written  by  Henry 
ll.'W.  iMiles,  one  of  the  graduates,  and  a  march, 
in  which  all  the  litlie  Km  fcrgarten  people 
joined,  by  their  tracing,  Mi.-s  Kueskc-.  The  styin- 
,  Were  well  carried  out,  and 
lowed  bv  the  valedictory  from  H.  R.  W. 
Miles  an  I  the  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Kev 
ur.  Peabody.  The  graduates  were  Edward 
David  itigeii  iv,  ;S'i:iv  bertoij  lb.  is  ion,  Henry 
K  W  Miles  and  John  Francis  Morrison. 
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THE  BLIND   ON   THE  STAGE. 

Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pupils   of  the   Per- 
kins Institution. 
Tremont  Temple  was    full  yesterday  after- 

'"e  loth  annu.1  commence. 

urge   l.".;y,f:l    ..o;„ 

board    of    trustees,    including  3„„m„    nik.r 


ellency 


Ke-. 


P.  Peabody, 


Hon.  Leverc,  .„ 
D.D.,  and  his    es 

|£a  f.nritdZ™h.T¥.  Milel^Jd  f% 


opened  with  an  c 

organ  by  Mr.  Miles.     Bach's    .V,;V,    fl 
miner,  and  tne  extraordinarily  dithcT.;     ■ 
was  performed  with  the  utmost  techni 
Flior  TTSn  6^the  J;,la5"er,    iaiirmiry.    .Samuel 
liiiot,  LL.D  ,  then   took    the  .. ha ii  as  presiding 
officer,   and  made  a  speech  of  welcome     Th! 
exercises        by       the       students         iliustrat 
l"£„their      $rv,inin"      in       the      institiuic,,; 
Mere       as      follows:       Heading      bv      rota 
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The  exercises  concluded  with  singing  by  a 
chorus  from  the  school.  * 
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WEDNESDAV  MORNING,  JUNE  8. 


FOR  PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 

Plea  for  Funds  for  the  New  Kinder- 
garten Building. 


BOSTON    TIMES,    SUNDAY, 
JUNE    12,"  1892. 


It  was  the  commencement  day  of  the 
Perkins  Institute. 

Tremont  Temple  was  crowded  with 
spectators  and  the  platform  lined,  tier  upon 
tier,  with  bright-faced  blind  children,  from 
the  babies  of  the  kindergarten  to  the 
youths  about  to  graduate. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  and  at  the  left 
sat  Governor  Russell,  Mayor  Matthews, 
the  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  DJD.,  the  Hon.Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall  and  other  of  the  school 
trustees,  while  Dr.  Anagnos  and  his  teach- 
ers directed  the  children. 

The  daily  work  of  the  school  and  kinder- 
garten was  interestingly  exemplified  in  the 
programme,  with  various  exercises,  read- 
ing Dy  the  touch,  lessons  in  botany,  zool- 
ogy and  physiology  in  the  form  of  object 
studies  by  the  pupils.  Three  little  girls, 
Emma  Carr,  Jennie  Foss  and  Edith 
Thomas,  the  little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
child,  gave  illustrative  sloyd  work,  meas- 
uring, planing  and  sawing  at  the  carpen- 
ter's benches  with  quick,  trained,  careful 
hands.  Edith's  little  speech  in  the  sign 
manual  was  interpreted  aloud,  word  by 
word,  by  her  teacher,  and  after  industri- 
ously sawing  out  her  towel-rack  the  child 
received  three  immense  baskets  of  flowers, 
which  sent  her  dancing  to  her  seat,  her 
arms  full  of  blossoms  and  her  face  full  of 
delight. 

Then  the  kindergarten  mites  gave  "The 
Blacksmith,"  illustrated  in  work  and  play. 
They  modelled  in  clay  the  tools  that  mined 
the  iron,  the  blacksmith's  anvil,  the  horse 
shoe  and  the  chain,  and  then  with  pretty 
pantomime  of  shoeing  horses  and  welding 
Chains  sang  the  Anvil  chorus.  A  spirited 
march,  composed  by  the  kindergarten 
teacher,  was  played  by  the  little  ones  on 
miniature  drams,  fifes,  harmoniums,  tri- 
dents and  rattles,  a  veritable  nursery 
orchestra  enthusiastically  encored. 

The  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  then  made 
a  brief  appeal  for  funds  for  the  new  kinder- 
garten building.  "1  am  sure  I  need 
scarcely  say  many  words  in  this  case,"  said 
he.  "These  little  children  address  you 
more  eloquently  than  could  any  plea  of 
mine.  Mr.  Anagnoa  has  already  told  you 
of  the  pressing  need  for  funds  :  $65,000  is 
the  expense  involved  by  the  new  building, 
and  of  this  but  844,000  has  been  con- 
tributed, leaving  a  balance  of  S21,000  to 
be  raised.  You  may  ask  why  did  we  begin 
the  building  before  we  had  raised  the 
money  for  its  completion?  We  looked  out 
upon  the  poor  little  children  in  desolate 
homes,  in  many  cases  exposed  to  the  most 
unfortunate  conditions,  and  we  had  not  the 
heart  to  delay,  trusting  to  the  generous 
public  to  make  up  the  deficit.  In  the  kin- 
dergarten in  Jamaica  Plain  there  is  room 
for  thirty-two  children,  but  thirty-seven 
are  now  there,  and  there  are  over  a  score  of 
applicants  which  we  are  not  able  to 
receive  until  additional  accommoda- 
tions have  been  provided.  I  should 
like  to  say  something  of  what  the 
school  has  already  done.  I  should  ■ 
like  to  speak  of  the  institution  which  has 
given  to  the  world  a  Helen  Keller,  but 
these  children  before  you  will  speak  for 
me.  I  therefore  simply  ask  you  to  hold  up 
the  hands  of  this  brave  director  and  his  ' 
noble  teachers." 

Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Robin,  the 
two  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the 
kindergarten,  were  introduced  to  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  musical  programme  was  led  by 
Henry  R.  W.  Miles,  who  played  the  open- 
ing organ  fugue  and  final  chorus  and  had 
composed  a  quartet  farewell  song  for  the 
day.  which  was  aung  by  H.  E.  Mozealous, 
H.  B.  Hodsdon,  J.  F.  Morrison  and  C.  A 
Robair.  A  duet  for  alto  horns  was  given 
by  Edward  F.  Bigelow  and  Henry  El 
Mozealous,  and  there  was  a  chorus,  "Spur- 
rows'  Twitter,"  by  the  sweet-voiced   blind 

f iris,  and  the  final  march  from  "Haaman" 
y  the  school.  There  was  an  excellent  ex- 
hibition of  gymnastics  and  military  drill 
by  the  boys,  followed  by  the  valeda 
impressively  delivered  by  Henry  R.  Web- 
ster Miles,  who,  with  his  classmates,  Ed- 
ward David  Bigelow  and  Henry  Berton 
Hodsdon,  were  presented  with  graduating 
diplomas  in  a  short  address  by  the  Rev.  A. 
P.  Peabody,  D.D. 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION     FOR    THE 
BLIND. 

The  Very  Interesting  and  Gratifying 
Commencement  Exercises  in  Tremont 
Temple  Last  Tuesday  Afternoon. 

A  perfect  June  day  was  last  Tuesday. 
After  the  excessive  heat  of  the  week  before, 
it  would  seem,  as  if  the  sua  on  Tuesday  had 
tempered  its  rays  in  honor  of  the  dear  blind 
children  who  were  gathered  in  Tremont 
Temple  to  show  to  their  friends  in  Boston 
what  they  had  gained  in  knowledge  since 
last  June,  when  they  greeted  them  in  the 
same  place.  And  that  their  friends  are 
legion  was  proven  by  the  crowds  which  as- 
sembled long  before  the  appointed  hour, 
filling  every  seat  and  all  available  standing 
room,  and  listening  with  rapt  attention  to 
the  very  interesting  exercises. 

As  upon  other  Commencements,  the  stage 
was  occupied  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  their  teachers,  and  on  the 
right  side  of  the  stage  looking  towards  the  : 
audience  were  such  well  known  friends  of 
Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  noble  work  as  the 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Dr.  Peabody,  Dr.  I 
Eliot,  His  Excellenoy  Governor  Russell, 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Perkins,  and  others. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  Mr.  Henry 
R.  W.  Miles  who  played  Bach's  Fugue  in  D 
minor  on  the  great  organ.  After  him  Dr. 
Eliot  welcomed  the  friends  of  the  Institu- 
tion in  a  most  cordial  manner.  The  Perkins 
Institution  band  then  played  the  overture 
to  "Fra  Diavolo,"  after  which  a  most  inter- 
esting exhibition  of  reading  by  the  touch 
was  given  by  Florence  Smith  and  Marga-et 
McCarthy.  An  exercise  in  botany  and  zo- 
ology by  John  Henley,  Ruel  E.  Miller  and 
Thomas  Rochf ord  proved  how  good  a  train- 
ing these  sightless  children  receive  in  the 
sciences  where  other  students  consider  see- 
ing so  necessary. 

It  is  always  hard  to  realize  that  these  in- 
telligent students  of  the  Perkins  school  are 
really  sightless,  and  never  was  it  harder 
than  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Each  visit  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Kindergar- 
ten at  Jamaica  Plain  must  teach  a  lesson  to 
all  who  are  sense-perfect  to  use  the  best 
powers  within  them  to  their  best  develop- 
ment. Without  some  such  incentive  we 
might  fall  behind  these  coming  men  and 
women  whose  fingers  are  their  only  eyes 

Helen  Keller  was  not  present  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  but  Edith  Thomas  and  Willie 
I  Robin,  the  two  little  girls,  bereft  as  she  is 
and  Tommy  Stringer  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  boy,  were  there.  In  each  the  gain 
from  last  year  was  very  noticeable.  Edith 
Thomas  and  Willie  Robin  have  both  left 
the  ranks  of  the  dumb  and  are  gaining  daily 
in  ability  to  articulate,  and  surely  all  things 
are  possible  to  Tommy,  the  beautiful  chub- 
by boy  who  last  year  seemed  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  little  animal  and  this  year  is 
glowing  with  intelligence. 

It  needed  but  a  sight  of  these  children  to 
make  the  appeal  of  the  Honorable  Leverett 
Saltonstall  ,n  behalf  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  a  forcible  one  to  all,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  sixty-four  thousand 
dollars  which  are  needed  for  the  new  Kin- 
dergarten, will  be  f  orthooming,and  the  little 
ones  who  are  groping  in  darkness  without 
may  find  shelter  and  light  within  its  walls. 
After  a  pleasing  duet  from  "Norma,"  ar- 
ranged for  alto  horns  and  rendered  by  Edl 
ward  Bigelow  and  Henry  Moz  .alus,  an  ex- 
ercise m   physiology   was   given  by  Lizzie 


Caul  field,  Jfitta  Walcott  ana  h.aiy  Dugan, 
and  one  In  sloyd  by  Emma  Carr,  Jennie 
Foss  and  Edith  Thomas.  The  latter  went 
to  work  with  the  saw  in  as  easy  a  manner 
as  any  girl  of  her  age  conld,  an>I  was 
watched  with  the 'greatest  interest  hyall 
present.  Three  large  bouquets  were  given 
her  after  the  exercise  and  she  showed  great 
pleasure  in  them. 

A  chorus  of  female  voices  rendered  very 
sweetly  a  little  song,  "Sparrows'  Twitter," 
after  which  the  children  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten were  seen  and  heard  in  their  games  and 
work  and  songs. 

Each  year  it  seems  more  remarkable  that 
the  little  ones  can  be  kept  quiet  till  their 
turn  comes  in  the  order  of  exercises,  but 
they  are  wonderfully  patient  and  wonder- 
fully happy,  and  it  is  a  delight  to  see  them 
and  to  know  that  the  way  has  been  opened 
to  enrich  their  lives.  It  is  peculiarly  the 
privilege  of  the  people  of  Boston  to  help  in 
this  good  work,  making  it  possible  for  these 
afflicted  children  to  come  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  corps  of  teach- 
ers, who  are  proving  each  year  their  great 
ability  to  people  all  over  the  land. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  exercises 
on  last  Tuesday  was  the  military  drill  and 
gymnastic  exercise.  After  this  came  the 
valedictory  from  the  talented  Henry  K.  W. 
Miles,  which  was  delivered  in  a  clear  voice 
and  easy  manner,  proving  again  the  high 
standard  of  the  Perkins  Institution  as  a 
school.  After  this,  the  diplomas  were  pre- 
sented to  the  four  graduates— Edward  David 
Bigelow,  Henry  Burton  Hodson,  Henry  K 
Webster  Miles,  and  John  Francis  Morrison, 
by  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  and  the  Commence- 
ment of  1892  became  a  thiDg  of  the  past. 
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Wonderful   Exhibition   of   the 

Pupils  of  Perkins  Institute. 

Graduating    Exercises  Held    in 
Tremont  Temple. 

Over  3000    People    Witness    the  Cere- 
monies. 


A  sweet- faced  child,  clad  all  in  white, 
with  fair  hair  falling  in  golden  waves 
about  her  shoulders,  stood  at  the  centre 
of  the  platform  in  Tremont  Temple  and 
faced  an  audience  of  3000  people  yester- 
day afternoon.  She  could  not  see  the 
many  faces  turned  toward  her,  nor  could 
she  observe  the  expressions  of  sympathy 
that  swept  the  countenances  of  the 
spectators. 

This  child  was  Willie  Elizabeth  Bo  bin, 
one  of  the  now  famous  pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  lor  the  Blind,  who  suf- 
fers not  only  the  affliction  of  being 
sightless,  but  is  also  deaf  and  dumb. 
Beside  her  stood  Miss  Thayer,  her 
teacher,  through  whom  she  spoke  to  the 
audience. 

It  was  the  10th  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  institution,  and  Willie 
Bobin,  with  several  other  members  of 
trie  kindergarten  department,  were  illus- 
trating their  work.  "Willie"  explained 
an  anvil  which  she  had  modelled  in 
clay.  Wilh  nimble  fingers  she  spelled 
the  words  to  her  teacher,  who  announced 
them  to  the  spectators.  Then  Miss 
Thayer  would  direct  her  pupil  by  spell- 
ing with  her  fingers  in  the  palm  of  the 
girl's  hand,  and  a  cheerful  Bmile  told  of 
perfect  understanding. 


I  xne  WorK  ol  modelling  in  clay  by  tne 
'  kindergarten  children  was  all  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  iron  mining  and  forg- 
ing. The  sightless  cnildren  fas  I 
the  clay  into  pickaxes,  pigs  of  iron, 
anvils,  horseshoes  and  chains,  and  eaoh 
in  turn  explained  what  was  represented 
and  its  Droper  preparation  an/1  use. 

The  other  exercis  :s  of  the  afternoon 
were  of  no  less  interest  than  those  of  the 
young  children.  The  older  pupils  sang, 
read  selections  from  their  books  with 
raised  letters,  recited  in  botany,  zoology 
and  physiology,  gave  exhibitions  of 
Sloyd  work  and  gymnastics  and  military 

In  the  Sloyd  work  appeared  another  of  I 
the  four  aeaf,  dumb  and  blind  inmates 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  Edith 
Thomas,  who,  in  her  mute  manner, 
transmitted  through  the  mouth  of  her 
teacher  directions  formating  a  wooden 
paper  knife.  When  she  had  finished,  a 
beautiful  basket  and  bouquetof  roses  were 
given  her,  and  the  glad  smile,  unlighted 
by  the  sightless  eyes,  was  more  pathetic 
than  had  been  all  previous  motions. 

Helen  Kellar  is  now  at  her  home  in  the 
South,  but  the  fourth  and  youngest  of 
the  doubly  afflicted  pupils,  Tommy 
Stringer,  was  present,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  audience  by  Samuel  Eliot, 
Who  was  master  of  ceremonies  yesterday. 

The  graduating  class  of  four  have  de- 
voted their  studies  to  music.  Edward 
David  Bigelow  will  remove  to  Bhode 
Island  to  engage  in  the  work  of  piano 
tuning.  Henry  BertonHodsdon  will  fol- 
low the  same  business  in  New  Hampshire. 

Henry  B.  Webster  Miles,  valedictorian 
of  the  class,  will  continue  higher  musi- 
cal studies  at  the  institution,  and  John 
Francis  Morrison  will  immediately  start 
in  business  as  a  dealer  in  musical  instru- 
ments and  as  music  teacher. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Samuel  Eliot, 
Hon.  Leverett  SaltonBtall  and  Eev.  A.  P. 
Peabody.  Gov.  Bussell  and  Register  of 
Deeds  Temple  occupied  seats  upon  the 
platform.  Diplomas  were  awarded  the 
four  graduates  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody. 
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SIGHTLESS  EYES, 


But  Dexterous  Bauds  and 

Sweet  Voices. 


Commencement  Exercises  of  tie 
School  lor 


Baby  Orchestra  Played  Dif- 
ficult Music. 


Gov.   Russell   was    Present 
and  Applauded. 


Appeal  for  Funds  to  Build  New 
Kindergarten  Structure. 


"The  most  appealing  work  in  the  city, 
yes.  or  in  the  State  or  anywhere." 

This  was  the  remark  of  one  of  the 
throng  pouring  into  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perldus  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts school  for  t'ue  blind,  which  were 
held  yesterday  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  in 
Tremont  Temple. 

And  the  sentimeut  was  evidently  echoed 
by  many  other.?,  for  the  floor  and 
balconies  of  the  bis  auditorium  were 
racked  with  ladies.  Gentlemen  and  not  a 
few  children. 


Upon  the  platform  sat  the  members  of  the 
institution,  whose  ministrations  and  teach- 
ings work  such  marvellous  results  and  bring 
such  manifest  happiness  to  the  lives  of  the 
many  who  otherwise  would  be'  left  in 
_mental  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  physical, 
'darkness.  And  with  them  the  teachers, 
Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  principal,  and  the  fol- 
lowing named  friends  of  the  institute :  Gov. 
Russell,  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Cobb,  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Temple.  Dr.  T.  J.  Heard,  Mr. 
Edward  Jackson.  Col.  'William  Whiting. 

While  the  audience  was  gathering  ±ienry 
W.  R.  Miles,  one  of  the  graduating  class, 
played  for  an  organ  prelude  Bach's  great 
Fugue  in  G  minor.  Then  the  regular  pro- 
gramme was  opened  with  the  overture  to 
Auber's  "FraDiavolo," 

Played  by  the  School  Band, 
played  as  everything  tb.%   children   do  is 
done  so  exceptionally  well  as  to  draw  forth 
the  heartiest  applause. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  presided  at  the 
exercises,  stepped  forward  as  the  aporecia- 
tive  band-clapping  subsided,  and  in  a  brief 
address  said :  The  exercises  to  follow  would 
be  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  that  had 
been  held  for  the  past  nine  years  and  which 
he  did  not  doubt  many  present  were  about 
to  witness  for  the  10  th  time.  He  asked  for 
the  love  and  sympathy  of  the  audience  for 
those  about  to  take  pant,  assuring  those 
whom  ho  addressed  that  the  children  felt 
these  qualities  keenly. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  presented  two  young  maid- 
ens, who  gave  an  illustration  of  reading  by 
the  touch.  They  were  Florence  Smith  and 
Margaret  McCarthy,  pupils  of  different  ages, 
who  read  selections  suited  to  their  degree 
of  progress. 

John  Henley,  Ruel  E.  Miller  and  Thomas 
Rochford,  a  trio  of  young  boys,  next  gave 
an  exercise  in  botany  and  zoology;  stand- 
ing in  front  ol  tables  bearing  a  bean  plant 
in  various  stages  of  growth,  specimens  of 
seaweed,  coral  and  a  stuffed  body  and  por- 
tions of  the  skeleton  of  an  owl,  each  one  in 
turn  gave  a  little  object  lesson  upon  the 
materials  at  hand,  speaking  with  the  clear- 
ness and  assurance  whicji  seeing  children 
often  fail  to  attain. 

A  duet  for  alto  horns  from  Bellini's 
'"Norma"  was  most  acceptably  played  by 
Edward  D.Bigelow  an  d  Henry  E.  M.ozealous. 


was  an  exceedingly  interesting  presenta- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  human  nervous 
system,  which  they  illustrated  by  wooden 
tablets  bearing  representations  of  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  etc.,  moulded  in  relief  from 
clay. 

The  next  number  was  a  Sloyd  exercise 
given  by  Emma  Carr,  Jennie  Foss  and  Edith 
Thomas,  the  latter  one  of  the  four  scholars 
who  are  deaf  as  well  as  blind.  The  first, 
two  little  carpenters  standing  at  tbeir 
benches,  showed  towel  rollers  which  thev 
had  made,  and  explained  how  they  had 
set  to 

Worlt  with  Tools 
and  measurements  to  produce  the  results. 
Little  Edith's  work  was  a  paper  knife,  the 
manufacture  of  which  she  explained  with 
her  pathetic  finger  language,  which  her 
teacher  translated,  and  then  the  three  small 
workwomen,  with  planes  and  saws 
and  vises,  etc.,  demonstrated  in  practice 
what  they  had  previously  explained,  after 
ward  sweeping  the  shavings  off  their  work 
benches  with  brush  brooms  and  hanging 
them  back  in  their  accustomed  places,  at 
which  display  of  womanly  neatness  an  old 
lady  sitting  in  one  of  the  balconies  laughed 
aloud  to  the  amusement  of  all  the  other  in- 
terested spectators. 

The  "Sparrows'  Twitter,"  by  Otto,  was 
sung  sweetly  by  a  chorus  of  the  girl  puniis. 
and  followed  by  "The  Blacksmith,"  illus- 
trated in  work  and  play  by  the  kindergarten 
children. 

A  double  quartet  by  the  dear  blind  babies, 
boys  and  girls,  were  seated  at  little  tables 
and  given  portions  of  clay  from  which  to 
mould  the  paraphernalia  of  their  game  and 
object  lesson. 

During  this  period  of  preparation  Dr. 
Eliot  introduced  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall 
of  the  board  ol  trustees  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  who  said  in  effect: 

"I  am  sure  I  would  not  say  a  word  in  the 
presence  of  these  little  children,  who 
speak  so  eloquently  were  it  not  thatl  havo 
been  asked  to  make  an  appeal  lor  further 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work  whicn  is  giving 
them  the  education  that  makes  this  ability 
of  theirs  possible. 

"Mr,  Anagnos,  in  raakihg  bis  first  appeal 
for  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  told  of  the 
pressing  need  of  such  a  kindergarten. 

"The  little  children  often  have  their 
characters  formed  under  evil  influences 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  taken  into 
the  Perkins  institute,  while  if  not  that 
many  of  them  must  flounder  helplessly, 
almost  hopelessly,  in  their  blind  condition 
in  poor  homes. 

"His  appeal  met  with  the  ready  response 
that  led  to  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  land 
for  the  kindergarten  and  the  erection  of  one 
building. 

"The  kindergarten  has  proved  and  is 
proving  the  need  of  such  a  preparatory 
work.  But  the  present  building  will  hold 
but  30.  Thirty-seven  are  crowded  into  it, 
an  arrangement  that  has  many  disadvan- 
tages. Twenty-three  are  waiting  for  oppor- 
tunity to 


Enter  the  KlnderKarten. 

an  increase  of  20  over  the  number  waiting 
last  year  for  admission. 

"Sixty-five  thousand  dollars  are  needed 
for  a  new  building,  besides  S7S00  additional 
for  the  excavation  for  the  foundation  of  the 
same,  the  kindergarten  being  literally  built 
upon  a  rock. 

"Fortv-four  thousand  dollars  has  been 
raised,  and  the  linn  iked  for." 

Mr.  Saltonstall  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  parent  institution,  tne  Perkins  insti- 
tution, the  school  which  has  produced  a 
Helen  Keller,  and  appealed  to  the  generous 
community  to  support  the  work,  saying  in 
conclusion  that  he  could  not  doubt  that 
the  sum  asked  for  would  be  forthcoming, 
in  view  of  what  the  present  exhil 
showed  was  being  done  by  the  kindergarten 
for  the  children  now  there. 

After  Mr.  Saltonstall  finished  the  children 
made  their  own  truly  eloquent  Dlea,  .by 
their  blacksmith  songs  and  spoken  descrip- 
tions, exulaining  the  various  objects  which 
they  had  made  so  deftly  in  the  few  inter- 
I  vening  minutes,  bellows,  shain,  horseshoes, 

I  Little  Willie  Roblin,  the  golden-haired 
little  deaf  and  blind  child,  now  eight  years 

I  old,  who  two  years  ago  knew  only  two 
signs,  one  for  something  to  eat  and  one  tor 
something  to  drink,  had  modelled  an  anvil. 
Her  teacher  read  her  fingers  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  when  Willie  had  finished  talking 
with  them  she  spoke  with  perfect  clearness 

Ithe  word  "Tongs." 

i  After  this  exercise  the  orchestra  of  baby 
plavers  gave  a  symphony,  composed  for 
them  by  their  music  teacher.  Miss  Roeske, 
which  was  enthusiastically  redemanded. 
and  followed  by  a  ripple  of  amazement  and 
delight  all  over  the  audience. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Eliot  led  forward  little 
Tommv  Stringer  and  Willie  Robbin,  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Texas  children,  and 
explained  that  but  lor  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten Tommy,  who  came  to  the  kinder- 
garten a  year  ago,  in  the  condition  of  a  lit- 
tle brute  creature,  would  now  be  in  an 
almshouse,  and  Willie  would  be  in  the  like 
desolate  condition  of  a  deaf,  duniD  and 
Sightless  Child. 
A  military  drill  by  the  older  boys  and  a 
gymnastic  exhibition  by  the  younger  lads 
showed  the  excellent  discipline  and  mili- 
tary training  ol  these  departments  of  the 

SCThe  valedictorian.  Mr.  Henry  R.  W..  Miles, 
followed.  His  brief,  well-written  oration  was 
upon  "Education,"  and  near  its  close  he 
turned  to  the.  Governor  and  gracefully 
thanked  him  personally  and  for  the  State 
for  their  sympathy  and  assistance. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody.  D.  D.  then  addressed 
tbe  graduating  class,  which  included  Ed- 
ward  David  Bigelow,  Henry  Berton  Hods- 
don.  Henry  R  Webster  Miles,  John  Fran- 
cis Morrison.  .  .  _.     „     .     ._ 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Dr.  Peabody 
said  that  he  performed  his  office  with  very 
great  pleasure.  He  referred  to  the  lm- 
mense.mental  application  necessary  to  win 
the  diplomas  he  was  about  to  present,  and 
made  an  earnest  appeal  for  such  continued 
straightforward  and  creditable  living  as 
that  so  far  shown  by  the  manly  young  grad- 
uates before  him.  .  ,  . 

He  warned  them  against  wrongdoing, 
which  at  the  beginning  touches  right  as  one 
side  of  an  angle  touches  the  other,  but 
which,  if  persisted  in,  diverges  forever 
more  and  more.  ,    _ 

The  interesting  exercises,  which  held  the 
attention  of  the  large  audience  to  the  yery 
end.  concluded  with  the  Damascus  tnu 

hal  march  from  "Naam 


pbal  marcn  ire 
by  the  school. 


'  by  Costa,  s 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

Touching  Scenes  and  Brilliant  Displays 
of  Scholarship  at  the  Commencement 
Exercises. 

Over  all,  above  all,  and  under  all.  the  quality 
of  pathos  is  ever  uppermost  in  the  hearts  of  the 
on-lookers,  whether  they  be  new  to  the  scene  or 
yearly  witnesses  of  it,  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Perkins  Institution.  To  those  who 
come  freshly  to  it,  there  is  a  poignancy  of  pity 
blended  with  their  interest  in  the  marvellous 
accomplishments  of  the  blind  children,  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  wear  away  with 
repetitions  of  them;  but  somohow,  the  hun- 
dreds of  friends  who  yearly  make  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Tremont  Temple  in  the  first  week  in 
June  find  themselves  as  keenly  sensitive  as 
ever  to  the  emotions  which  stirred  their  hearts 
at  their  first  knowledge  of  what  the  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind  is   really  accomnlish- 

Tho  exercises  of  Tuesday  did  not  fall  behind 
in  any  respect  those  of  former  years.  The  Tem- 
ple was,  as  usual,  crowded  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity. On  the  platform  were  Governor  Russell, 


Dr.  A.  P.  Pop.borlv,  Mr.  John  S.  JJWisctit.  Hon. 
Levcrett  Saltonstali,  Mr.  Josoph  B.  Glover, 
K'l ivmvl  ili-noks,  fed  ward  II.  Pipkins,  Samuel  T. 
< "<>)>!).  Tl.oniNH  I''.  Temple,  Dr.  T.  J.  Heard, 
Edward  Jackson,  ■         , 

'  In-  iirir'|-it,u»»  ..!  i    :.-<-.|vi.'-:c.."  b"  Tie  '      :  '■  ; 

;,'!-:.:, 1.  li'n. ;im  in  l>i,,iii,ir,nhive. I  exceedingly  well 
on  the  crreat  organ  by  Henry  R.  W.  Miles,  one  of 
the  graduates.  After  him  Dr.  Eliot,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  welcomed  the 
audience  in  hearty  terms.  ,        ,  .. 

The  Perkins  Institution  band  then  played  the 
overture  to  "Fra  Diavolo,"  and  were  followed 

by  Florence  Smith  i [cCarthy,  two 

little  girls,  in  an  exerdso  of  reading  by  the 
touch.  In  place  of  the  exercise  in  gei«r:  j.h  i.l 
former  years  was  one  in  botany  and  zoology  by 
John  Henley,  Reuel  E.  Miller  and  Thomas 
Roohfonl.  The  first  bov  illustrated  the  growth 
of  i.l  10  bean  in  its  different  stages.  The  next  one 

ib.-.'  i   i  •:  ,;  pro lasms  and  showed  slips  of  coral 

and  seaweed;  while  the  third  displayed  a  good 
idgre    of    vertebrates,    illustrated    by 


publlo 


quite  as  thorough  i 

zoological  life  as  the  best  scholars  m  < 

or  private  schools.  a  ^ 

After  a  duet  from  "Norma"  arranged  for  alto 
horns,  which  was  finely  rendered  by  Edward 
Bigelow  and  Henry  Mozealous,  whose  playing 
has  before  been  a  feature  of  these  commence- 
ments, two  more  exercises  were  given.  One  of 
these  was  in  physiology, by  Lizzie  Caulfield.Etta 
Walcott  and  Katy  Dugan ;  and  the  other  was 
in  sloYii.  by  Emma  <  'art  and  Jennie  Foss.  It  is 
doubtful  if  anybodv  in  the  audience  could 
describe  the  tervous  system  as  minutely  and 
technically  as  these  young  girls  in  physiology 
did.  The  sloyd  is  a  new  study  at  the  instil  ntion 
within  a  year  or  two;  and  n^t  the  least  interest- 
ing of  the  afternoon  exercises  was  the  exhibi- 
tion of  their  skill  in  It.  Especially  was  this 
so  with  regard  to  Edith  Thomas,  the  deaf  and 
blind  girl  who  follows  Helen  Keller  In  point 
of  order  among  the  "four  fortunate  unfortu- 
nates" who  are  learning  to  articulate  as  well  as 
to  make  a  way  out  of  physical  darkness.  She 
showed  a  beautiful  cherry  paper-knife  which 
she  was  to  make,  and  described  the  process  of 
making,  as  well  as  its  exact  dimensions. 

She  then  went  to  work  at  the  benches  with 
the  two  other  girls,  and  her  management  of  the 
saw  was  watched  with  breathless  interest.  She 
was  quite  as  skilful  as  any  girl  of  her  age  with 
tools,  and  her  face  showed  intense  enjoyment 
of  the  exercise.  ._'■'. 

The  "Sparrow's  Twitter,"  given  by  a  chorus 
of  female  voices,  was  extremely  pretty,  al 
though  the  sentiment  hardly  comported  with 
the  day,  for  surely  if  the  soft  chirping  voices  of 
the  younger  children  were  like  it.  the  wise 
words  and  earnest  pleading  of  Dr.  Eliot  and 
Mr.  Saltonstali  could  hardly  be  reckoned  as 
"sparrows'  twitter." 

Part  second  of  the  programme  gave  a  most 
interesting  illustration  in  work  and  plav  by  the 
little  kindergarten  children,  called  The 
Blacksmith."  While  they  were  preparing 
themselves  the  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstali 
came  forward  and  made  a  plea  for  the 
kindergarten.  He  begun  by  saying  the 
little  children  themselves  were  the  best  plea 
for  the  kindergarten ;  but  that  he,  as  a  trustee, 
felt  the  urgent  need  of  more  funds  to  extend 
its  usefulness.  He  reviewed  the  work  in  estab- 
lishing the  one  we  have,  giving  ample  credit  to 
Mr.  Anagnos'  heroic  efforts  to  establish  and 
maintain  it.  But  this  building  accommodates 
thirty-two  at  the  hest:  while  thirty-seven  chil- 
dren'are  already  in  it.  Twenty-three  more  are 
knocking  at  the  door  to  come  in  but  have  to  be 
denied,  "for  lack  of  room.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  the  new  building  a  central  one,  from 
which  other  additions  may  grow.  Sixty-four 
thousand  dollars  are  wanting,  besides  $1700 
for  grading,  Why  did  we  begin  the  new  one 
hefore  this  entire  sum  is  raised?  Because  there 
are  so  manv  little  sightless  ones  clamoring  to 
come  in  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  has  contributed 
in  the  past  to  this  fund  who  would  recall  any- 
thing thev  gave?  Rather,  they  would  deny 
themselves  to  be  able  to  give  more.  If  this 
school  bad  done  nothing  hut  unfold  tne 
hi-  of  Helen  Kell«r  it  would  have 
done  a  great  work.  The  least  that  Bos- 
ton can  do  is  to  so  help  and  support  this 
ion  and  hold  up  Mr.  Anagnos's 
hands.  He  closed  with  the  hope  that  by  an- 
other vear  the  director  would  be  able  to  report 
the  entire  sum  raised.  "And  I  have  no  doubt, 
he  added,  laughing,  "that  then  we  Bhall  be 
ready  to  ask  for  something  more." 

When  he  had  finished,  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren  sang   a  song   about  the   blacksmith,  in 
which  little  Wilbur's  voice  rang  out  clear  and 
full.    They  then  described  the  process  of  get- 
a  from  the  mines,  of  smelting  and  pud- 
dling   Little  Willie  Robin,  through  her  teacher 
Miss  Thayer,  showed  an  anvil  which  she  had 
modelled  in  clay;  little  Elizabeth,  the  Spanish 
maiden,  propounded  a  riddle.  What  shoemaker 
makes  shoes  without  leather?"and  the  last  little 
girl  had  made  a  chain  of  clay  which  she  claimed 
c    had  forged.    The  eight  children 
i  i,  il  chorus"  at  the  close,  form- 

ing one  of  the  prettiest  exercises  the  kinder- 
have  ever  given.  Miss  Roeske's 
march  was  performed  by  them,  with  .the  differ- 


garten  children  have  i 
h  was  performed  . . 
u„  instruments  upon  which  each  played, 
drawing  hearty  applause  from  those  present. 
Dr.  Eliot  then  led  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer  forward,  and  introducing  them, 
made  a  most  eloquent  speech  as  to  the 
school  which  can  educate  such  unfortunates. 
Following  these  came  a  quartet  for  male 
voices,   "Farewell,"  of  which  both  words  and 

-ore   composed  by  Henry  R.  V,     JBlei 
one  of  the  most  talented  young  men  of  Perkins 
ion.    This,  was  sung  by  Messrs.  Mozeal- 
ous, Hodsdon,   Morrison  and  Robair    and  was 
followed  by  the  gymnastio  and  military  drill 
exercise  which  yearly  proves  so  attractive  and 
even  wonderful  to  the  spectators.  .  Henry  R.  AV 
ory,  which  was  well 
esented,  and  m  which 

her  is  only  at  the  threshold  of  life,  and  urged 
that  each  do  his  part  to  make  the  world  better 
forjiis  having  lived. 


..    a    V    Peabody  then  presented  dl- 


/■r 


his    year 


commencement  .nded 


0-  good"  work  -^hicirPerkins   Institution 
doing 


the     best 


never     more      evidf 

whicT^^Sl^fLlikf^way-from 
.he     ■■"'     '  ,        '  ,,'    ni  then  homes.atM 

eaVT'L1  "•     t,    ^a« Ms 

dergarteu.     Atpr-^m;       '       '        , 


away.    Will  not  ever 


"2  0^ptMngWrnach  or  little,  to- 
^wnfchshafl  eventually  help  to 


count  con. 

o^h^yga  the  ringing 

I  death  Is  a  material  loss  ou  me  ^■^■-— . 

THE   LISTENER. 

A  gentlema.  who  amended  the  commence-  ! 
ment  proceedings  of  the  Perkins  I™«t'",°n  "* 
?remont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon  told  he 
Listener  with  the  most  thorough  sincerity, 
that  it  was  the  most  interesting  tbing  he  ever 
saw  in  his  life.    As  the  person  who  said  this 

s  greatty  interested  in  .sociol«,ca  and 
psychological  questions,  and  is  a  clo «"  "udent 

S^andtteEnd^r^^tMrnehowth. 
Incidents  attending  the    exhibition  1<**™V  , 
were  of   an   especially     beautiful    character    ! 
Sow  many  eyes  filled   with   tears  when  Edith 
?hTnvas  and  Willie  Robbins  sat  down s.deby 
side  and,  their  arms  interwoven  affectionately, 
began    to    talk   together   with   their   fingers, 
Edith',  face  lighting  up  beautifully  with  love 
and  intelligence,  and  ^iHie's  countenance  re- 
vealing the  wonderful  transformation  which 
nas  been  wrought  in  her  in  the  Uttle  time  that 
she  has  been  at  the  Kindergarten.    When  she 
came  she  was  a  little  wild  animal ;  now  she  has 
goUobeareal  angel,  like   the   rest     There,, 
always  the  danger,  in  dealing  with  these  twin 
institutions  over  which  Mr    Anagnos  presides 
bo  well    that   the   merely   blind    will  be  over- 
ooled  in  the  interest  in  these  trebly  afflcted 
children;  and  yet  the   excellent   work  of  the 
blind  yesterday   afternoon  commanded  the  ut- 
most admiration.  The  Listener  was  much  struck 
with  the  high  literary  quality  and  good  sense  of 
™ung  Mr.  Miles's  valedictory.     A  school  which 
can  turn  out  so  good  a  valedictorian   must  be  a 
thoroughly  good  school  for  anyone  to  go  to. 

Of  course  the  usual  appeal  was  made  m  De- 
half  of  the  Kindergarten ;  the  Listener  hopes  it 
will  continue  to  be  usual,  and  will  always  oe  as 
welcome  as  i  t  is  now,  until  the  Institution  has 
i  all  the  buildings  it  wants,  and  has  an  ample 
endowment  which  will  support  it  in  perpetuity. 
-t-  -1-4- 
A  strange  complaint  has  come  to  the  Listen- 
er's ear.  No  distinguishing  name  comes  with 
it.  and  it  is  neither  a  mama  nor  a  phobia  The 
victim  describes  himself  as  being  haunted  or 
rather  pursued  by  a  name  which  meets  his  eve 
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DIPLOMAS  FOR  BLIND  PUPILS. 

Commencement    Exercises   of 
the  Perkins  Institution. 


Tremont   Temple   Filled    -uith    a   J5e- 
lighted      Audience  —  Gov.       Russell 
AntoliB  the  Interested  Spectators— A 
Remarkable  Shoivine    Made  in   the 
Kindergarten  Exercise. 
Tremont  Temple    was    crowded  to  the 
doors  yesterday  on  the  occasion  cf  the  an- 
nual commencement  exercises  of  the   Pei-v 
kins  Institution  and  Massachusetts    school 
for  the  blind. \. 

-  This  is  alway&an  event  of  interest,  and 
draws  the  friends  of  the  institution  from 
every  direction,  and  the  exercises  yester- 
day were  quite  as  remarUablo  as  any  that 
have  ever  been  given. 


The  bright  faces  of  tbe  pupifs  were  very  \ 
attractive,  and  one  watching  would  not 
know  from  any  lack  of  expression  that  any 
sense  was  wanting. 

Naturally,  great  interest  centred  around 
the  three  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children, 
Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  all  of  whom  sat  on  the  platform 
among  the  other  children.  Willie  Robin, 
with  her  fair  Saxon  beauty,  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  as  she  sat  in  the 
front  row,  all  unconscious  of  the  admira- 
tion she  was  exciting. 

Helen  Keller,  who'  for  the  past  three 
years  has  always  been  present,  was  not 
there,  for  she  left  for  her  Alabama  home 
immediately  after  the  very  successful  tea 
which  netted  her  .$1125  for  the  kinder- 
parten  building  fund. 

.  The  past  season  has  been  a  busy  one  for 
Helen,  and  she  was  so  tired  that  it  was 
deemed  better  to  take  her  away  from  the 
excitement  of  the  graduating  exercises. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  Presided. 
as  usual,  and  on  the  platform  were  Gov. 
Russell,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody.  Mr.  John 
S.  Dwight,  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  Mr.  Edward  Brooks,  Mr. 
Edward  N.  Perkins,  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Cobb, 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Temple,  Dr.  T.  J.  Heard  and 
Mr.  Edward  Jackson. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  exercises: 

Organ— Great  1'usue  in  <;  minor J.  S.  r,;vh 

Henry  K.  VT.  Miles. 

Band— Overture  In  "Fra  Dun-olu" Auber 

Kcadinu  by  the  touch. 

Florenre  Sinnlwinrl  Mor^'irel  McCarthy. 

-"and  Thomas  Kochjnr 

i" llelli 

Henry  E.  Mozealous. 


SOUTH 


TH-B 

BOSTON  INQUIRER, 


I'M-,    nv,    ;i!m>  bonis—'  XC 

Edward  II.    Inflow  a 

a  Exercise  i  n  physiolopy 

l.n/i'-  Cnnlrield,  Etta  Waleolt  ami  Kafy  Dusjan 
*  Sloyd. 

Emma  Carr.  Je: 
Chorus  for  female-* 

"The  Blacksmith." 


Illustratrated  i 


Fo?s  and  F.ilith  Thomas, 
■s— ■■Sparrows'  Twitler." 

Otto 

nrl  play  by  the  kindergarten 

Appeal  for  the  new  kindergarten  building. 

I'.v  Hon.   Leverett  Saltonstall. 
Quartetfor  male  voices— "Farewell!". . 

H.  E.  Mozealous,  H.  B.  Hodsdou,  J.  F.' .Morrison  and 

(.'.  A.  Uoliaiv. 
(Iv'ii,n;^!i--s  nod  military  drill. 
Valedictory. 

Henry  li.  W.  Miles. 
Presentation  of  diploma;. 

Hev.  A.  F.  I'eabodv,  I'.  D. 
Chorus  —  Damascus       Triump'hal       March 

"Naaman" Costa 

The  interest  centred  in  the  kindergarten 
exercise,  and  when  the  children  told  the 
story  of  iron,  and  made  in  ciay  the  mater- 
ials and  tools  used  bv  the  blacksmith,  and 
then  told  the  story  of  what  they  had  made 
and  all. the  uses  of  the  tools,  the  audience 
listened  with  delight. 

Willie  Robin  made  an  anvilfand  then, 
.through  her  teacher  as  interpreter,  told 
what  it  was  and  for  what  it  was  used. 
When  she  had  finished  she  was  not  quite 
satisfied  that  Miss  Thayer  had  told  the 
story  as  she  gave  it  on  her  supple  fingers, 
so  she  caught  her  hand  and  very  distinctly 
articulated 

"Tell  Them,  Tell  Them." 

Miss  Thayer  assured  ner  that  she  had, 
and  then  she  was  content  to  let  the  rest 
goon. 

A  surprise  was  in  store  for  the  audience 
in  the  children's  orchestra.  The  little  ones 
played  a  march  and  a  polka  very  prettily, 
both  pieces  being  composed  and  arranged 
for  them  by  their  music  teacher.  Miss 
Rnssegue. 

The  solos  were  whistled  by  little  ('-year- 
old  Guy  Jackson,  who  gave  them  as  though 
he  had  a  lark  hidden  in  his  throat.  It  was 
a  remarkable  exhibition,  and  the  audience 
was  loud  in  appreciation. 
,  While  the  clay  modelling-  was  going  on 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall.  in  behalf  of  the 
teachers,  made  an  appeal  lor  help  for  the 
new  buildings  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  necessity  for  additional  accommoda- 
tions  at  the   kinderp 


28  on  the  waiting 

In  view  of  this  the  new  building  was 
begun  that  is  to  be  similar  to  the  one 
already  in  use,  and  also  at  the  same  time 
Work  was  started  on  a  pare  of  the  central 
section  of  another  building  which  is 
destined  to  become,  when  the  plans  are 
carried  out,  the  main  edifice  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  smaller  ones. 

vol  carrying  on  the.  work  already  begun 
$G5,000  is  required,  and  of  this  $4-1,000 
has  been  given,  leaving  §21,000  to  ho 
raised.  It  will  come,  before  the.  buildings 
are  finished,  for  no  appeal  of  this  kind  has 
ever  been  unheeded. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  diplomas 
were  conferred  by  Rev.  Dr.  I'eabodv  on 
Edward  D.  Bigelow,  Hsnrv  B.  Hodsou, 
Henry  R.  W.  Miles  and  John  F.  Morrison. 


SOUTH   BOSTON,  JUNE   11,    1892. 


GRADUATION  01  BLIND  PEOPLE. 
Treinont  Temple  was  crowded  last  Tues- 
day afternoon.  Every  nook  and  corner 
was  occupied  and  thousands  were  there 
eagerly  watching  what  took  place.  It 
was  commencement  day  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  There  was  about  to 
be  revealed  how  far  the  lack  of  sight  can 
be  compensated  for  by  the  judicious  edu- 
cation of  the  other  senses.  Again  it  was 
to  be  demonstrated  how  the  human  mind 
can  deil  with  knotty  problems,  how  far 
scientific  treatment  can  educate  those, 
who  years  ago  were  thought  beyond  the 
reach  of  educative  influences.  The  Per- 
kins InBtitnte  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. It  is  the  oldest  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  Since  1832  it 
has  existed  and  year  by  year  the  scope  of 
its  work  has  inoreased. 

Last  Tuesday  was.. the  tenth  commence- 
ment day  held  in  Tremont  Temple.  Tick- 
ets admitting  friends  were  given  out  on 
application,  but  >Oj,g  „»&  was  the  demand 
for  these  tickets  chat  fully  as  many  had  to 
be  disappointed  as  were  supplied.  The 
pupils  of  the  Institute  were  seated  on  the 
large  stage  of  the  Temple,  and  in  front 
were  Gov.  Rumell,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody, 
Mr.  John  S.  D*vight;%ton.  Leverett  Salton- 
stall, Mr.  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Mi.  Edward 
Brooks,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel T.  Cobb,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Temple,  Dr.  T. 
J.  Heard  ami  Mr  Edward  Jackson. 

The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows: 
Organ— Great  Fugue  in  G  minor,  J.S.  Bach 

Henry  K.  W.  Miles. 
Band — Overture  to  "Fra  Diavolo,"    Anber 
Beading  by  tbe  touch, 
Florence  Smith  and  Margaret  McCarthy. 
Exeicise  in  botany  and  zoology, 
John  Henley,  Ruel  E.  Miller  and 

Thomas  Rochford 
Duet  for  alto  horns— "Norma,"  Bellini 

Edward  D.  Bigelow,  Henry  E.  Mozealous. 
a  Exercise  in  physiology, 
Lizzie  Cauliield,  Etta  Wnlcott  and 

Katy  Dagan 
6  Sloyd, 

Emma  Carr,  Jennie  Foes  and  Edith  Thomas 
Chorus  for  female  voices— 

"Sparrows  Twitter,"    Otto 
"The  Blacksmith," 

Illustrated  iu   work  and  play  by  the  kin- 
dergarten children. 
Appeal  for  the  new  kindergarten  building, 

By  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall. 
Quartet  for  male  voices — "Farewell  !" 

Words  and  music  by  Henry  R.  W.  Miles 
H.  E.  Mozealous,  H.  B.  Hodsdon,  J.  F.  Mor- 
rison and"C.  A.  Robair. 
Gymnastics  ang  military. 
Valedictory, 

Henry  R.  W.  Miles. 
Presentation  of  diplomas, 

Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D. 

Chorus— Damascus  Triumphal  March 

"Naaman,"  Costa 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided.     He  spoke  a 

few  words  of  welcome  and  then  announced 

each  number  in  its  order. 

Every  number  on  the  programme  illus- 
trated the  immense  advautage  derived  by 
the  pupils  from  their  training.  The  exer- 
cises  in  reading,  physiology  and  botany 
wore  really  remarkable.  No  pupil  of  a 
public  school  could  have  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  these  branches  than  these 
pupils  have. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN   WORK 

was  especially  interesting.  The  little  chil- 
dren who  are  here  laying  tbe  foundation 
for  their  future  mental  work,  delighted  and 
entertained  the  audience.  With  the  kinder- 
garten training,  the  educative  methods  for 
the  blind  can  be  revolutionized  in  tbe  next 
ten  years.  Nothing  is  of  more  benefit 
than  this  training,  and  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  children  suoh_training 


is  made  imperatively  necessary.  Tfi"  little 
children  molded  in  clay  artioles  used  by 
blacksmiths,  and  described  the  use  of  each 
article.  They  also  gave  some  music,  in 
concert,  which  showed  that  their  musical 
sense  was  already  well  developed. 

Vhiie  the  children  were  modeling  in 
clay  Mr.  Leverett  Saltonstall  made  an  elo- 
quent appeal  for  the  new  kindergarteu 
building?  He  showed  the  pressing  need  of 
h  a  building  and  exhorted  those  present 
to  contribute,  in  every  way  possible,  to 
the  fund  for  its  ereotiou. 

The  music  and  words  to  the  song  "Fare- 
well," sung  by  the  quartette,  were  fur- 
nished by  Heury  B.' Webster  Miles.  The 
words  to  the  song  are  as  follows: 

FAREWELL. 

Youth's  happy  years  have  quickly  sped 

In  careless  sport  and  jest; 
The  time  of  school  days  now  is  o'er, 

The  fairest  and  the  best. 

i  swiftest  wings  Time  took  his  flight, 

His  course  we  could  not  stay, 
And  now  he  bids  us  speak  farewell, 

On  this  commencement  day. 
Let  Dot  the  hermit's  life  be  onrs, 

Fight  on  with  m^ht  and  main; 
So  shall  our  parting  be  God  speed 

Until  we  meet  again. 
Life  hath  a  plaoe  for  us  to  fill, 

And  duty  doth  unfold, 
So,  to  these  joyous  scenes  of  youth 

We  bid  a  las!M'»re';,elk 

The  valedictory  address  was  also  deliv- 
ered by  Henry  L.  W.  Miles.  We  reprint 
it  in  full. 

^aledicTory.  x 

MaD  alone,  of  .til  God's  wonderful  crea- 
tions, is  endowed  with  that  rational  in- 
tellect, refined  sensibility,  and  aotive  will, 
which  constitute  the  three  co-operative 
members  of  the  mind.  The  germ  of  this 
mysterious  phenomenon  is  implanted  in  the 
owest  forms  of  organic  life.  It  takes  root 
and  grows  through  the  evolution  of  ani- 
mal existence,  finally  blooming  into  a 
flower  well  fitted  to  adorn  the  last  work  of 
the  Creator.  Though  man,  as  an  animal, 
is  a  defenceless  being,  by  his  mind,  he  not 
only  subdues  the  wild  beast  but  compels 
servitude  from  the  unknown  in  nature.  He 
is  that  degree  above  the  brute  as  his  mind 
is  fed,  strengthened,  and  broadened  by 
human  agencies. 

Education  is  the  means  of  developing 
the  mind,  perfecting  the  innate  abilities 
and  producing  a  well  balanced  unity.  It 
emancipates  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of 
prejudice  and  adapts  man  to  his  environ- 
ment. It  is  a  mantle — plain  or  ornamented 
but  worn  by  all -significant  of  individual 
caste  and  the  period  of  advance  in  civili- 
zation. 

Greece  and  Rome  are  the  highest  repre- 
sentatives of  aDcient  progress  in  e'duca- 
tiom.  The  Greeks,  with  their  naturally 
beautiful  surroundings,  could  not  help  but 
imbibe  and  cultivate  a  love  for  the  aes- 
thetic that  gave  birth  and  nourishment  to 
the  world's  greatest  philosopher,  greatest 
orator,  and  greatest  poet.  Among  the 
Roman  contributions  to  education,  are  the 
immortal  works  of  Seneca,  Cicero,  and 
Virgil.  Upon  the  deoline  of  these  two 
mistresses  of  art  and  literature,  education 
sank  in  popular  estimation.  The  period 
that  followed  was  characterized  by  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  barbarism  that  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Dark  Ages;  but  the  emb- 
ers of  past  enlightenment  still  smouldered 
in  the  darkness,  waiting  for  the  breath 
that  should  make  them  living  flames.  It 
came  in  what  is  known  as  the  revival  of  I 
learning,  an  intellectual  awakening  that 
dawned  upon  Europe  like  the  glorious 
sunrise  after  a  long  and  dreary  night. 
Meu's  torpid  minds  became  aiive  with  a 
love  for  the  classics  that  exerts  an  influ- 
ence even  at  the  present  time.  In  these  , 
days,  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
is  gradually  being  superseded  by  that  of 
natural  «cieuce;  but  the  wholesome  fruit- 
age of  general  education  is  steadily  be- 
coming a  harvest  for  universal  reaping. 

The  world  is  advancing  physically,  ! 
mentally  and  spiritually,  as  all  history  un-  j 
deniably  demonstrates.  Nomadic  life,  bar-  I 
baric  tribes,  the  days  of  chivalry, .and  au-  I 
tocratic  governments,  in  fact,  all  the  sue- 1 
cessive  stages  of.  human  existence  are 
steps  to  a  state  of  general  morality,  phil- 
anthropy, industry,  and  intellectual  en- 
lightment. 


"As  the  perfection  of  a  be-nnife!  clific; 
depends  uuou  the  Quality  and  fiuisb  of  its 
many  parts,  so  ffiWeUaracter  of  our  civili- 
zation depends  upon  individual  culture. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  each  and  should  be 
the  aim  of  all  to  elevate  mankind.  As  we 
are  about  to  enter  the  arena  of  life,  with 
its  vast  unknown  possibilities,  we  recog- 
the  inestimable  value  of  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation. Our  minds  are  impressed  with 
the  grave  responsibilities  of  manhood  and 
we  desire  to  use  our  faculties  for  the 
highest  good  of  humanity  and  civilization 
To  HiB  Excellency-  the  Governor  of  this 
Commonwealth,  his  council,  and  the  cor- 
responding repre  entatives  of  the  other 
New  England  states,  we  tender  expressions  | 
of  most  grateful  appreciation  for  the  main- 
tenance and  excellence  of  an  r»— 
which  provides  ua  with  an  n 
comprehension   of  our  duties    as 
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cation 
itelligeot 
men  and 


We  wish  also,  to  extend  words  of  sh- 
eerest gratitude  to  the  trustees  of  our 
school  for  their  kindly  interest  and  con- 
sideration for  onf  welfare;  and  to  the  di 
rector,  for  his  untiring  efforts  and  cease- 
less labors  in  onrjwbalf. 

Teachers  and  matrons,  to  you  who  have 
moulded  our  characters  and  made  indelible 
impressions  npou  our  minds,  we  wish  to 
express  our  bearl felt  thanks  for  the  pa- 
tience and  self-sacrifice  which  you  have 
manifested  towards  ub  throughout  our 
school-days.  • 

Fellow  schoo  mates,  you  who  are  still 
pursuing  your  studies,  do  not  forget  that 
these  flitting  dajs  are  golden  opportum-  \ 
ties  for  your  advancement.  Use  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  Remember  that  your 
present  actions  exert  a  potent  influence 
upon  your  future  lives. 

Fellow  graduates, 
Just  as  springs  form  into  brooklets, 

Coursing  down  the  mountain-sides, 
And  the  brooks  uuite  in  rivers 

That  now  kiss  the  ocean   tides, 
So  our  minds  in  these    past  school    days 

Have  been  gaiheriug  precious  lore, 
Till  time  of  harvest  greets    ub, 

Bids  ns  utilize  the  store. 
We  bhiill  learn  from  life's  steru  teaching, 

That  which  none  else  can  impress. 
Still,  our  mindB  may  aim  at  winning 

Spotless  jewels  of  success, 
Aim  at  lives  so  true  and  noble, 
That  when  these    forms   change    their 
state, 
We  for  good  may  turn  the  balance, 
That  decides  man's  coming  late. 


THE     GRADUATES. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  presented  H»e  diplo- 
mas. There  were  th-ee  graduates  Edward 
David  Bigelow,  Heury  Berton  Hodson  and 
Henry  R.  Webster  Miles. 

Edward  David  Bigelow  was  born  in 
Warwick,  Rhode  Island.  He  is  twenty 
years  of  age.  At  six  he  met  with  an  acci- 
dent which  caused  him  to  lose  bis  sight. 
He  entered  the  Institution  in  lbBd  ana 
leaves  it  with  the  intention  of  making 
piano  tuning  his  profession.  _ 

Henry  Berton  Hodson  was  born  in  lai- 
mouthville,  Maine,  18  years  ago.  He  lost 
his  sight  at  the  age  of  ten  accidental  y. 
and  entered  the  Institution  in  IBS*.  "« 
intends  to  make  teaching  music  and  tun-  j 
ing  his  business.  . 

Henry  R.  Webster  Miles  was  born  in 
Merrimac,  Mass.,  in  1873.  He  lost  bis  sight 
at  the  age  of  4  through  scarlet  fever.  En- 
tered the  school  in  1884  where  his  splendid 
musical  capacities  were  fully  educated. 
He  will  pursue  a  higher  course  m  music. 

The  examinations  at  the  school  are  very 
ri<nd.  It  iB  due  to  this  fact  that  there  are 
so  few  graduates.  Those  who  do  get 
through  are  fully  prepared  for  life  s  work 
•  and  no  one  who  has  passed  through  the 
j  Institute  is  ever  in  need. 


Sojgttit  VrKtuwiyt 


SATURDAY,    JUNE    11,    18B2. 

on  riersey  Street.  ,    , 

Mr.  Albert  Turner  Whiting,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  and  Mrs.  Whi- 
ting, are  entertaining  as  their  guest  Edith 
Thomas,  the  little  blind  girl  of  which  so  much 
lias  been  written,  at  their  summer  residence  on 
Cottage  street,  Hingham.  The  little  girl  is  at- 
tended by  Miss  Markham,  one  of  the  lnstruo; 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  ana 
lone  to  make  their  visit 
and  Mrs.  Whiting  love 
children  dearly,  and  are  constantly  planning 
some  outing  that  will  give  pleasure  to  the 
young  people. 


Staston  Stm&rrijrt 


THURSDAY.    JUNE    16,    1892. 


A  Festival  Held  by  Deaf  Mutes. 
The  Gallaudet  Society  for  Deaf  Mutes  gave  a 
strawberry  festival  in  St.  Andrews  Hall  last 
evening,  which  was  attended  not  only  by  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  directly  interested  in  the 
■work,  hut  by  many  others.  Several  hundred 
persons  sat  at  the  tables  and  partook  of  straw- 
berries, ice  cream  and  cake.  Edith  Thomas, 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child,  was  present 
with  her  teacher.  Miss  Markham,  and  attract- 
ed a  great  deal  of  attention.  Rev.  G.  Stanley 
Searing,  who  conducts  religious  services  in  St. 
Andrews  Hall  every  Sunday  morning  in  the 
sign  language,  E.  A.  Hodgson,  editor  of  the 
Deaf  Mutes'  Journal  of  New  York  city,  Miss 
Anna  B.  Bensel,  a  deaf  mute  newspaper  contrib- 
utor of  this  city,  John  L.  Frisbee,  naval  archi- 
tect and  constructor,  and  several  other  well 
known  visitors  were  present.  The  money  re- 
alized bv  the  festival  is  for  the  benefit  of  St. 
Andrews  Mission  for  Deaf  Mutes. 


OVERSEERS  GRANT  HONORARY  DEGREES, 

The  Honor    Conferred   at  their  Meeting;    in 
Memorial  Hall  This  Morning-. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  overseers  of 
the  college  this  morning  honorary  degree  of 
LL.  D.  was  oonferred  on  the  following- 
named  gentlemen:  Henry  Lee,  E ben  Carleton 
.e,  Charles  Allen,  Richard  Morris  Hunt 
—Honoris  causa.  Joseph  Osgood.  _ 
.—Honoris  causa.  Sylvester  Ross.'tvlv,- ard 
ocbler,  SylvesterJVIorse,  Thomas  J.  Kiernan. 


were  given  as  follows: 
Winthrop  Sargent,  1862;  Join:  Wilkin.-; 
130,5;  Willard  Silsbec  Peele.  1870:  Her- 
.  by  Leeds.    1377;    George   Pierce   Twit- 
S77;    Philip    Stanley    Parker,  1890;  Ed- 
ward   Anson  Seeiey,  1890;    Maurice   Jefferson 
Cody,  1801  ;    Frank    IJonnn-  i  ierrodette,    1891; 
u- Cormick  Kelly.  1S91;  James   Madison 
:>■„    1891;    Arthur    Boylston    Nichols, 
1891;  William  Barnes  Piatt,  1891:  Henry  Hol- 
ease,  1891 ;  George  Wesley  Priest,  1891 ; 
>ka.s,  1891;  Allen  Ham- 
ilton Williams,  1891. 

S   B.-Hnnrv   Ives  Cobb,  1881;  Frank  Irwin. 
waana  cum  lauJi'.   1391;  Herbert  Manle  Rich- 
ards, surarna  cuui.  laudc,  1891. 
D.  B.— Joseph  William  Stocks,  1891. 


B0ST0I   EVENING  RECORD. 


How  it  will  please  Helen  Keller  to  hear  o 
the  M.A.  (his  very  initials)  conferred  upon  Mr 
Anagnos ! 


jtojfett  fltauwrriirt 


THURSDAY,    JUNE    30,    1892. 


Mr.  Albert  T.  Whiting  and  Mrs.  Whiting  are 
again  entertaining.'  .i  Utile  blind  girl  from  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  their  home  on 
Cottage  street,  Hingham.  little  Willie  Robin 
as  she  is  called,  arrived  on  Thursday, 
with  her  faithful  instructor,  Miss  Thayer,  from 
the  institution.  The  little  girl  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  and  cannot  make  her  wishes  known 
except  by  her  alphabet,  hut  she  enjoys  a  great  j 
deal  notwithstanding,  __       _         _ 


Mr  M.  Anagnos  will  spend  the  first  of  next 
week  at  a  convention  of  American-  instructors 
of  the  blind  at  Brantford,  Ontario.  The  high 
psychological  and  educational.,  vjjue  of  Mr. 
Anagnos's  work,  especially  during  The  past  few, 
years,  with  the  blind  and  deaf ,  is,-  toining  de . 
served  recognition  all  over  the  woi  JJf 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29,  1892. 


Michael  Anaguos,  A.  M. 

The  son-in-law  of  tho  late  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe  and  the  successor  o£  that  philanthropic 
physiei  'ii  as  Superintendent  ol  thy  IVrkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  ivhich  Dr.  Howe  founded. 
Mionai'i  Anagnos  has  accomplished  much  good 
for  afflicted  humanity.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  a  Greek 
from  Hpirus,  whom  Dr.  Howe  met  ill  Athens  iu 
18G7,  when  ho  wont  out  to  an!  the  Cretans.  The 
Boston  physician  liked  this  Greek  friend  so  well 
as  to  invito  him  to  America. '  In  due 
time  he  won  the  heart  «£  Miss  Julia 
R.  Howe,  whom  he  married  in  1870,  and 
then  began  to  devote  his  extraordinary  practi- 
cal ability  to  tho  teaching  ol  tho  blind  and  the 
management  of  the  as-vhim,  for  which  he  has 
shown  groat  r.,,oacUi'< .'  No  man,  not  even  Dr. 
Howe  himself,  in  his  later  years,  w,as  so  well 
acquainted    with  all    tile    data)  ,  teaching, 

printing    and    general    adniinia  lu    as    Mr.' 

Anagnos,  a  scholar  of  high  atta.  Ants,  very 
lamiliar  with  the  ancient  literature  -  of  his  J 
native'  land,  and  with  several  of  the 
modern  languages  besides  English,  which 
he  speaks  and  writes  fluently.  Ho  is  also 
noted  for  his  practical  faculty  and  the 
gentle  good-nature  with  which  he  meets  and 
overcomes  the  difficulties  of  his  institution.  It 
adds  to  the  romance  which  has  always  be- 
longed to  Dr.  Howe's  School  for  tho  Blind  that 
it  should  now  be  managed  by  one  of  that  nation 
for  whose  freedom  1  'r.  i  .owe  „  icriuoed  so  much. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE   BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  May  1  to  June  20, 1292 : 

NEW  BUILDING  FUND. 

John-W.  Carter ......m.^ ,...i....  825.00 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Chickerlng ". i.oo 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Chicl                         Us.  Pa 50.00 

Fair  held  by  little  girls  at  28  Mt.  Vernon 

street ' 75.00 

Fair  held  by  children  at  Mrs.  D.  Mcintosh's, 

Jamaica  Plain 3- 

Mrs.  Dudley  B.  Fay 25.00 

rj  B.  Foote r -- 

Mrs.  Lucie  M.  Goodnow 2i 

Joseph  B-,  Albert  and  the  Misses  Glover 600.00 

Mrs.  8.  H.  Hayes's  School 310.00 

">!n:        '.    (:.!],.■.  j:.,..| >_ 

Kindergarten,  Miss  Carr's,  Walpole  street... 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 506  00 

Colonel  Henry  Lee 1,000.00 

Bernard  Levin .75 

Eev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D 250.00 

Edward  D.  Peters 30.00 

Mary  A.  Powars 25.00 

Proceeds  of  Helea  Keller's  "Tea" 1,156.00 

David  Sears •>■  , ,  00 

A.  P.  T iooo 

Edith  Thomas 500 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Tuckermau 25.00 

Sunday-school  Primary  1 1  .  ash- 

ington-street  Church,  Beverly 5.25 

84,4,33.95 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  friend 20.00 

A  friend 2. 00 

A  lriead,  through  Helen  Keller- 100.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Asplnwall 5  on 

Miss  Eleanor  isrl/linm,  North  Grafton 2!5o 

t'harl"sin>,v!i  l,,,\s!  Tem;>eraneo  Legion 500 

Mrs.  Joseph  IV.  Clark S00.00 

edmnier  <  rosby 25  00 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Cole,  Salem 5000 

Mrs.  Henry  Farnam,  New  Haven 50  00 

Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Field,  Monson 100  00 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Guild 25  00 

Mrs  George  IV.  Hammond io.'oo 

William  1. '    ll.ii   t"li    200(1 

MissC.E.  Jcnks  Vno 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Jordan 5.00  ! 

Kindergarten,  Mrs.  1; list's,  rirkiiton  7. .. !  2'03 

Mrs.  :;aiah  P.  Loud g'nn  1 

Mrs.  c.  T.  Lovering r'oo 

v   I       M  -reditu. B  on 

Frames  Ml, iot,  M.  D 2500 

F.  H.  Peabody 20  00 

Mrs.  John  Porteous „  4.00 

Miss  M.  J.  Porier, ns 1  00 

Primrose  Cluo,  Dorchester 126  25 

Proceeds  of  Greek  dance  at  Mrs.  J.A.  Beetle's  252^00 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Putnam 5  00' 

V.illl  1111    U.  IVbesoii 100001 

Mis.,  Catherine  Sabine 3  no 

B.  Schleslnger '  Bo'no 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Shattuck 1000 

Sunday  school  of  First  Church,  Boston! '.'.'.'.'.'.  9o'34 

The  Misses  Sohier .  50  00 

Mrs.  William  Thaw,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.....'.'.'.'.'.'.  50^00 

81,563.12 

Edwakd  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
53  State  street,  Room  840,  Boston. 
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A   BLIND   PHYSICIAN.  ' 

Remarkable  Undertaking  and  Success 
of  a  Student  Who  Has  Been  Sightless 
from  His  Birth. 

Upon  the  list  of  graduates  from  the  Boston 
University  School  ot  Medicine  on  Wednesday, 
was  the  name  of  James  Richard  Cocke,  who  re- 
ceived his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine  with 
the  other  students,  haying;  completed  the  full 
course  of  study,  with  an  average  percentage  of 
ninety-six  for  the  three  years.  There  would  be 
nothing  unusual  in  this  announcement  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  Dr.  Cocke  has  heen  blind 
from  his  infancy,  and,  so  far  as  can  bo  learned, 
he  is  the  first  sightless  person  who  has  ever 
attempted  the  regular  study  of  medicine  or  any 
of  its  branches. 

While  yet  quite  a  child,  in  his  far-away  South- 
ern home,  this  ambittous  boy  became  possessed 
with  a  desire  to  be  a  physician.  He  came 
to  Boston  eight  years  ago  with  that  object  in 
view.  Everyone  to  whom  he  confided  his  long- 
ing tried  to  dissuade  him,  each  reciting  a  few 
of  the  many  obstacles  which  would  obstruct 
his  path.  But  he  could  not  be  induced  to  aban- 
don his  idea.  Lack  of  moai.s  ivas  only  an  in- 
centive to  more  eprmst  effort,  and  while  pre- 
paring: for  his  en:  ,,;  examinations  he  prac- 
tised .  branch  ol  ..ling  to  which  he  had  de-  i 
voted  i  everal  year  ;  -that  of  massage.  It  should  L. 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  that  Dr. 
Cocke  has  paid  all  his  own  expenses  through 
college  and  has  also  purchased  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books  during  that  time. 

He  entered  Boston  University  three  years 
ago,  under  what  would  seem  to  be  very  trying 
circumstances.  His  success  was  immediate.and 
his  colleagues  began  to  realize  what  energy  and 
patience  could  accomplish.  The  studies  of  the 
first  year,  in  which  much  depends  upon  close  i 
application  and  a  carefully  trained  memory,  , 
were  not  difficult  for  him  to  master;  but  how 
he  could  unravel  the  mysteries  of  practical 
anatomy  as  discovered  over  the  dissecting 
table  was  indeed  a  problem  to  the  learned 
faculty,  who,  in  spite  of  their  growing  Interest 
in  the  persevering  student,  felt  that  he  would 
surely  inflict  injury  upon  himself  wLile  experi- 
menting with  the  subject.  Not  only,  however, 
did  he  triumph  in  this  most  wonderful  and  diffi- 
cult branch,  which  is  the  foundation  of  a  snr- 
geon'6  skill,  but  he  did  it  by  devising  his  own 
methods.  AVhether  or  not  they  were  practi- 
cable is  shown  by  his  closing  examinations, 
which  give  him  ninety-eight  per  cent  in  this 
line. 

How  to  get  at  the  best  method  was  often 
more  vexatious  than  the   actual  work  itself. 
There  is  no  prescribed  course  of  reading  laid  j 
down  by  the  faculty  of  Boston  University,  the  ! 
students  obtaining  their  information  from  loc  j 
tures  given  by  the  professors,  who  suggest  cer-  | 
tain  books  for  their  further  enlightenment.    As 
there  are  no  medical  works   printed  in  raised 
type,  Dr.  Cocke  being  determined  to  become 
fuily  informed,  was  obliged  to  hire  some  one 
to  read  aloud  to  him.    Six  hours  a  day  in  sum- 
mer and  four  in  winter   have  thus  been  spent 
by  him,  and  those  who   have   read  to  him  can 
testify  to  his  wonderful  memory  and  eagerness 
to  absorb  pages   and  chapters   and   huge  vol- 
umes bearing  upon  the  structure  of  the    hu- 
man body  and  "the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 
One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pages  of  col- 
lateral reading  have  been  a  part  o£  what  he  has 
been  through  in  addition  to  the  regular  course. 

Dr.  Cocke  will  give  the  coming  year  to  hospi- 
tal practice,  and  eventually  will  locate  in  Bos- 
ton. He  intends  to  become  a  specialist  in  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  lungs.  Concerning  him- 
self, he  says,  "I  fully  realise  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  my  becoming  a  peneral  practitioner, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  :v  blind  man  should 
not  be  fully  as  successful  ,n  the  line  which  I 
propose  to  take  up,  as  any  Feeing  physician.  A 
man  deprived  of  sight  is  naturally  more  careful 
in  all  details  of  his  work.  The  skilled  touch 
so  necessary  in  performing  delicate  operations 
is  an  instinct  with  the  blird,  and  acute  hearing 
is  another  important  senss.  An  educated  phy- 
sician does  not  have  to  fee  his  patient  to  know 
that  he  is  in  a  fever.  Eyes  are  not  needed  to 
locate  a  broken  bone,  nor  even  to  unite  bruised 
muscles  and  ligaments.  It's,  of  course,  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  graduated  at  the  head  of  I 
my  class,  but  more  than  that.  I  feel  that  what  I  J 
have  done  may  open  anchor  avenue  to  those 
who  are  similarly  deprived." 

Being  but  thirty  years  tf  age.  Dr.  Cocke  has 
the  prospect  of  a  long  ajid  useful  life  before 
him.  He  has  never  kno-  n  what  it  was  to  feel 
disheartened,  and  his  erl&usiasm  about  every 
I  thing  he  has  undertaken  :s  inspiring  to  all  who 
ImoethtEi. , 


AUGUSTA  LOCALS. 

An  Afternoon  With  the  Children. 
"  '''"'  ""|M  will  never  grow  old 
as  there  are   children   and   flowers 
s'»  prophesied    ii    German  writer   and    our 
hearts  founded  a  glad  echo  as  we  witnessed 

11 zeroises  of  the  little    b  i 

Miss  Cartridge's  Kindergarten 
afternoon.  Is  an  evidence  of  thi 
patient,  levin-  training  received  from  bei 
who  moved  .so  quietly  among  them  the  ex- 
hibition was  of  itself  the  best  proof.  As  a 
beautiful  moving  panorama  where  Bparkling 
eyes  and  tossing  curls  made  a  living  charm 
iug  picture,    the  occasion  was  ,.,„,.  „,,t  t 


We  be] 


tiaiiy  a  parent  of  the  more 
ed  and  eighty  children  rho 
ereil  in  this  Kindergarten 
ith  the  mother  who  remarked 


ight:    "Iamsorrj 

ly  daughter  will  not  return  to  this  pleusam 

;hool.     It  is  like  .sending  her  out   into  thl 

orld.     I    know    it    is    best,    but  she  has 

lemed  so  shielded  here." 

It  was  indeed  a  pretty  sight.   Here  among 

e  daises,  roses    and    dainty    blossoms  of 

e  child  flower  garden,  moved   "My   Lady 

Make    Believe"   with    stately   tread,  there 

coquetted  the  three  little  maids  who  walked 

and  talked  and  quarrelled  and  then  "kissed 

as  the  sun  went  down."  while  the  birds  sang 

we  hear  so  often  in  these  bright  June  daj  -. 
;he       "five       little       ducks"      had       each 
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games 

are 

wh 

ling 
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the     time. 

now 

eon 

the      cry       '-what 

a    dull 

old    1 

orb 

if 

there 

were       no 

ooys  and  oft  starts  a  "Railway  train"  with 
such  a  vim  and  promise  of  a  happy  time 
ahead  that  we  all  fall  in  and  finally  find 
ourselves  back  in  this  matter  of  fact  world 
looking  with  pleasant  anticipations  to  an- 
other anniversary  which  shall  bring  us  the 
loy  that  came  tn  «<  ;,,  *i,  ,  i  i 
■>  .  '-'""'-    io    us  m  the    glad   summer 

afternoon  just   past.     It  is  pleasant  to  note 
the  fact   that   as  a  result   of  the  entertain- 
.it  more   than    $50  will    be  sent    to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  blind  in  Boston. 

Z'7"  A.S.H.      i 
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FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 


Tha    Application    of      Kindergarten 
Methods  In  Teaching  Sight- 
less Little   Onss. 


The  Wonderful    Rasults    Attending   the 
Experiment   Binder  It   a   Mar- 
vel of  the  Century. 


What  a  Massachusetts  Institution  la  Achiev- 
ing In  Enlightening   Infant  Minis 
Denied  the  Gift  of  Sight. 

[Written  for  The  News.1 
To  those  who  have  faith  even  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed  the  day  of  miracles  has 
never  passed  away.  We  Rive  the  mar- 
velous a  different  name,  but  it  does  not 
change  its  nature.  Our  green  woods  are 
no  loneer  peopled  by  nymphs  and  dryads; 
no  angel  with  healing  in  his  wings  troubles 
the  quiet  depths  of  our  pools,  and  it  is 
nearly  2,000  years  since  the  hour  when 
Christ  healed  many,  and  sent  the  disciples 
of  John  away  with  the  glad  tidings  of  sight 
to  blind  eyes,  music  in  deaf  ears,  and  a  free 
gospel  to  . 

The  poor  race  for  which  the  Sod-man  died. 
The   ocular    demonstration    of     divine 
power  in  the  first  century  was  a  prophecy 
of   what  would   be  accomplished  in   the 
nineteenth  century  by  human  love. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea  of  schools  for  the  blind 
or  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  know  that  they 
have  colleges  where  they  learn  to  use  their 
remaining  senses  so  welt  as  to  shame  us 
into  quick  and  frank  acknowledgment  of 
our  own  faulty  and  halting  progression. 
The  story  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  familiar 
to  us,  and  not  a  few  have  heard  of  little 


FriedHch  Froehel. 
Helen  Keller,  whose  fearless  soul  has 
burst  the  bonds  of  her  "triple  incarcera- 
tion." What  she  has  already  accomplished 
is  so  wonderful  that  no  limitations  can  be 
set  on  the  future.  Upon  her  darkness 
there  has  shown  a  great  light;  in  the  sil- 
ence she  has  seen  thoughts,  and  though  her 
lips  can  only  smile,  her  tireless  fingers 
speak  a  "various  language."  A  gentle- 
man asked  her  once  whether  she  was  a 
ran  or  a  Democrat.  She  said:  "I 
,,  K„-e.  1  mvst  study  en  il  gov- 
ernment, political  economy  and  philosophy, 
before  I  jump." 


think 
id   the   (lulier  of 

iln't  he  a  quorum 

w  Chicago  cun- 

.  hut  the   fences  along   the    roadu 

lead  i  ng  to  those  cities  would  be   bowed  to 

the  ground. 

T&jLCHtSO  liM.vn  CHI!  n 
i'dea  Ol  introducing  kindergarten 
methods  and  Hie  kindergarten  Itself 
anion;:  'he  little  children,  even  in  ihe 
face  n£  what  had  been  done,  seemed  a  dar- 
ing innovation,  but  the  result*  prove  its 
wisdom,  liy  an  act  passftd  by  the  legisla-'! 
lure  of  Massachusetts  March  15,  1887,  the 
J'.'i  kins'  institution  tind  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  was  "autho'ized  to  es- 
tablish ami  maintain  a  primary  school  for 
itionoi  little  children,  by  the  name 
of  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  to  nold 
for  tins  purpose  real  and  personal  estate," 
1 1 us  kindergarten  to  be  "under  the  direc- 
tion ninl  management  Of  the  board  of  trus- 
o. I  corporation." 

A  large,  handsome  building,  conveni- 
ently arranged  and  beautifully  located  in 
Jamaica  plains,  within  easy  distance  of 
Bosion  proper  by  the  electric  cars,  affords 
a  temporary  home  for  some  thirty-seven 
girls  and  hoys,  the  necessary  attendants 
and  the  following  excellent  corps  of 
teachers : 

M.  Anagnos,  director;  Henry  W.  Brough- 
ton,  M.  J).,  attending  physician;  Miss  Isa- 
bel (ireeley,  matron;  .Miss  Nettie  B.  Vose, 
assistant;  Miss  Fanny  L.  Johnson,  kinder- 
gartner;  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Davidson,  kinder- 
gartner;  Miss  Cornelia  C.  Koeske,  music 
teacher;  Miss  Eflie  J.  Thayer,  special 
teacher  to  Willie  Elizabeth  Kobin;  Miss 
Margaret  A.  Bull,  special  teacher  to 
Tommy  Stringer. 

The  two  little  people  who  have  special 
teachers,  Willie  Elizabeth  Bobin  and 
Tommy  Stringh,  receive  Ihis  consideration 
not  because  they  are  more  favored,  but 
more  unfortunate  than  the  rest  of  their  com- 
panions, who  lack  only  the  sense  of  sight. 
They  are  both  deaf  mutes.  Willie  is  7  years 
old,  Tommy  only  5.  His  case  enlisted  all 
the  sympathies  of  little  11-year-old  Helen 
Keiler,  and  to  her  efforts  in  his  behalf  as 
much  as  to  any  other  agency,  he  owes  his 
admission  to  the  school;  so  that  it  appears 
In  this  day  that  the  blind  may  become  the 
wisest,  tenderest  leaders  of  the  blind.    In 


WilUc  Elizabeth  liobin. 
a  different   way  Edith  Thomas,  whoTls  a 

Bupil  at  the  Perkins  institution  in  South 
oslon,  was  able  to  hep  Willie  Kobin.  She 
was  visiting  ai  the  kindergarten  for  a  week 
and  was  told  of  the  lutle  girl  whose  case  so 
nearly  resembled  her  own;  th^  two  chil- 
dren became  attached  to  each  other,  and 
Edith,  remembering  the  methods  used  so 
successfully  in  her  experience,  applied 
them  with  a  like  result. 

The  little  Texas  girl  learned  slowly  to 
discern  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  then  to 
form  them  into  words,  and  the  object— if 
the  word  was  a  noun— was  put  in  her 
hands.  In  two  weeks  she  commenced 
talking  by  the  sign  manual,  ana  later, 
having  evinced  the  strongest  desire  to  talk 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
though  she  has  never  heard  a  sound  since 
she  was  eighteen  months  old.  Miss  Thayer, 
with  infinite  patience,  taught  her  to  articu- 
late, so  that  now  no  one  hearing  her  sneak: 
would  notice  any  defect,  or  even  a  differ- 
ence between  her  words  and  those  uttered 
by  a  child  who  hears. 

INCREASED   CAPACITY  KEQUIKED. 

Although  this  work  is  so  new,  compara- 
tively speaking,  the  accommodations  are 
insufficient  and  another  building  dir.  ctly 
adjacent  to  the  first  is  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. It  is  to  be  completed  within  about 
six  months,  and  the  two  buildings  will 
then  accommodate  about  sixty  children. 
Here  they  spend  three  years;  the  first  two 
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Helen  A.  Keller. 
being  devoted  to  kindergarten  work  pure 
and  simple,  and  the  last  to  primary  school 
work,  reading  and  writing. 

As  one  recalls  the  different  gifts  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  all  the  paraphernalia, 
and  thinks  how  awkward  are  the  little 
hands,  even  when  guided  by  two  bright 
eye,  the  question  immediately  arises,  "Does 
it  not  take  long  and  exceedingly  careful 
training  for  even  an  accomplished  kinder- 
gartner  to  be  able  to  bring  this  work  within 
the  comprehension  of  these  children  ?" 
Miss  Fanny  L.  Johnson,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  most  of  my  information,  as  well 
as  a  delightful  morning  at  the  Jamaica 
Plain  kindergarten,  answers  this  query  in 
the  negative.  "Any  really  good,  conscien- 
tious kindergartner,"  she  said,  "should  be 
able  to  do  the  work.  Of  course  we  cannot 
teach  the  different  colors,  but  our  methods 
are  just  the  same,  although  the  materials 
vary."  Allowing  this  to  be  true,  it  may 
still  be  questioned  if  more  than  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  the  best  kindergartners 
could  achieve  the  wonderful  success  which 
has  crowned  Miss  Johnson's  work. 

The  little  tables  and  chairs  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar  furnish  the  school  rooms, 
but  on  each  table  is  a  thick  cushion  with 
square  edges,  and  the  squares  that  are 
grooves  on  the  tables  are  made  by  heavy 
chaiustitching.  Instead  of  the  ordinary 
little  pieces  of  wood,  inch-long  bits  of 
steel  perforated  at  the  ends  are  used;  these 
pieces  of  steel  are  about  the  size  of  a  small 
brad  and  are  laid  on  the  cushion  in  the 
shape  desired  and  fastened  by  pins.  Some 
of  the  designs  were  extremely  intricate, 
others  were  more  simple,  but;  all  were  per- 
fectly done.  One  group  on  the  cushion 
showed  a  dand-libn  in  full  bloom  and  an- 
other as  a  puff-ball.  One  of  the  older  chil- 
dren who  had  been  much  interest  in  the 
exercises  commemorating  the  ride  of  Paul 
Revere,  had  laboriously  constructed  a  pic- 
ture of  the  old  North  church,  pinning  each 
little  piece  of  steel  with  the  precision  of  an 
architect. 

Another  had  made  a  framework  design 
of  the  same  church,  joining  the  bits  with 
clay,  while  one  aspiring  artist  modeled 
George  Washington  on  horseback  in  clay. 
The  immortal  father  of  his  country  and  the 
horse  are  both  rather  short  of  limb  and 
long  of  body,  and  the  hands  are  unusually 
well  developed,  yet  it  seems  to  me  if  the 
spirit  of  the  great  soldier  and  statesman 
could  look  upon  the  hundreds  of  memorials 
raised  in  his  honor  there  is  nothing  any- 
where which  could  touch  him  more  deeply 
than  the  spectacle  of  this  sightless  child 
bending  breathlessly  over  this  clay  repre- 
sentative of  him  who  was  fir;;!  in  war,  first 
in  psace,  and  is  still  and  must  remain  for- 
ever first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

Some  of  the  best  clay  modeling  was  of 
fruit,  the  patterns  being  easily  obtainable, 
and  already  familiar  to"  the  children.  Form 
is  also  taught  by  stringing  beads,  a  given 
number  circular  in  form,  then  an  equal 
number  of  cubes  and  cylinders  alterna- 
tively. 

While  the  boys  and  girls  are  not  taught 
together,  they  learn  the  same  things,  and  1 


A  Model  George  Washing  on, 
saw  a  whole  clase  of  boys  furnished  with 
iicedies  and  thread,  and  a  lot  of  pudgy  lit- 
tle fingers  fitted  lo  thimbles.  Some  of  them 
were  sewing  on  little  bags,  while  others 
who  were  more  exoert  were  busily  over- 
casting pillow  cases.  Of  course  every'hing 
is  basted  so  it  can't  slip,  and  the  stitches 
are  set  very  close  together,  but  the  sight 
i  ique.  "Am  1  getting  on  any  belter 
with  my  sewing  now,  Miss  Johnson1?" 
asked  a  tall,  handsome  boy,  holding  out  a 
slender  brown  paw  for  his  thimble. 

Another  boy  sewing  steadily  away  with 
his  eyes  turned  heavenward  broke  out  into 
ecstatic  little  laughs  every  few  minute-,  as 
some  irresistibly  comic  idea  seemed  to 
strike  him.  "What  is  it?"  some  one  asked. 
"Oh  I'm  just  having  fun  withmy  sewing." 
"Upstairs  the  girls  were  having  tiieir 
music  lesson.  As  Miss  Roeske  struck  first 
one  note  and  then  another  they  called  its 
name  "A  flat  minor,"  "O  sharp  minor," 
and  so  on  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
The  time  is  kept  by  hand-clapping,  or 
rather  is  learned  that  way  and  never  for- 
gotten. A  whole  note  brings  the  bancs 
-t  once,  halt  note  twice  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  quarter  note  four  times  in 
the  same  space,  and  so  on,  the  sixteenth 
notes  ealling  forth  a  perfect  shower  of  rapid 
claps.  The  perfect  time  always  kept  by 
blind  musicians  is  often  a  subject  ot  specu- 
lation as  well  a  admiration.  At  leas*  one 
sensible  theory  is  that  the  blind  me 
everything  unconsciously  by  time. 
know  a  room  is  so  long  because  it 
such  a  time  to  traverse  it 
stumble  because  they  feel 
they  came  to  the  stair  or  the  dco>\  ami  so  on. 
Much  stress  is  laid  on  em'.uat<..'.iiig  the 
proper  words,  and  the  ges  ti"  V  1  in  all 
kindergarten  songs  are  m  r.icolully 

as  if  each  child  had  rnad^Qj         ''-fifing, 
or  what  is  better   known 
Delsarte. 

While  the  polished  floors 
any  rings,  all  the  ring 
Pussy  White  so  softly  come 
little  mice;  the  old  motltfi 
her  interesting  children  To  task:  i he  cob- 
bler informs  us  that  this  is  the  way  to 
make  a  shoe;  thumbs  and  fingers  say  good 
morning,  and  1  dare  say  these  sweet  child 
voices  sing  gladly. 

"Fattier,  we  thank  Tlioe  for  Hie  night, 
And  for  the  blessed  morning  light; 
•      1'or  food  ami  rest  ami  1  <v,t\-;  care. 
And  all  that  makes  this  world  so  fair." 
No  work  could  be  grander  or  more  noble 
than  this  of  throwing  open  the  windows  of 
the  souls  of  those  who  sit  in  darkness.    At 
best  we  see  as  ihroug  a  glass,  darkly;  per- 
haps for  them  the  prophecy   of  the  Apoca- 
lypse has    already  come  to  pass  and  "they 
need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun,  for 
the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light. 

Ellis  Meredith. 
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West  Roxbury  News. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  JULY    2,  '92. 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  was 
closed  June  29th  for  a  vacation  of  twelve 
weeks. 

Miss  Greeley  will  go  to  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
at  Narragansett  Pier,  July  5  and  then  to 
East  Orleans  on  Cape  Cod ;  Miss  Vose 
will  go  to  her  home  iu  Robbinston,  Me. 
The  new  buildings  are  expected  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  at  Christmas  time. 
Miss  Thayer,  the  special  teacher  of 
Willie  Robin,  is  visiting  with  her  pupil 
at  Mr.  A.  T.  Whiting's,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  at 
his  summer  residence  in  Hingham. 
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25  BROMFIELD  STREET. 


SUPPOSE. 

'OW  dreary  would  the  meadows  be 
In  the  pleasant  summer  light, 
Suppose  there  wasn't  a  bird  to  sing 

And  suppose  the  grass  was  white! 
And  dreary  would  the  garden  be, 

With  all  its  flowery  trees, 
Suppose  there  were  no  butterflies 

And  suppose  there  were  no  bees. 
And  what  would  all  the  beauly  be 

And  what  the  song  that  cheers, 
Suppose  we  hadn't  any  eyes, 

And  suppose  we  hadn't  ears  ? 
For  though  the  grass  were  gay  and  green, 

And  song-birds  filled  the  glen, 
And  the  air  were  gay  with  butterflies, 

What  good  would  they  do  us  then  ? 
Ah,  think  of  it,  my  little  friends, 

And  when  some  pleasure  flies, 
Why,  let  it  go  and  still  be  glad 

That  you  have  your  ears  and  eyes. 

—  Alice  Cary. 


For  The  Child's  Hour. 

WILLIE    ROBIN. 

^\0  you  like  to  look  out  on  the 
Ijp  beautiful  world  on  these  fine 
June  days  ? 

Are  you  glad  to  hear  the  songs  of 
the  birds  and  the  hum  of  insects 
again  ? 

And  are  you  not  glad  that  you  can 
sing  and  shout  to  show  how  happy  you 
are  ? 

Do  you  ever  think  of  the  children 
who  cannot  sing  and  shout  or  even 
speak,  and  whose  eyes  and  ears  are 
closed  to  all  these  beautiful  sights  and 
sounds  ?  There  are  four  such  chil- 
dren now  in  the  Kindergarten  and 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Boston.  Would 
you  like  to  know  little  Willie  Robin 
first,  whose  picture  you  see  on  this 
page  ?  Perhaps  you  are  surprised  to 
know  that  Willie  is  a  girl ;  but  that  is 
her  name.  If  you  should  ever  see 
her,  she  would  surely  feel  of  your  face, 
and     hair,     and     dress     to     become 


acquainted  with  you,  and  then  she 
would  ask  your  name.  How  do  you 
think  she  would  do  it  ?  Why  with  her 
fingers,  and  her  teacher  speaks  to  her 
by  spelling  words  in  her  hand. 


in  the  Kindergarten  and  can  weave 
mats,  string  beads;  and  pin  pretty  pat- 
terns on  a  cushion  with  rings  and 
sticks.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  books 
with  raised  letters  which   blind    people 


The  first  words  Willie  learned  were 
fan,  hat,  and  ring.  For  her  first  lesson 
her  teacher  gave  her  a  little  fan,  and 
then  spelled  f-a-n  in  her  hand.  She 
made  the  fan,  and  hat,  and  ring  and 
many  other  things  in  paper  and  clay, 
and  so  learned  many  names. 

She  likes  to  work  with  the    children 


use  ?  Little  Willie  is  already  learning 
to  read,  and  she  will  soon  talk,  too,  for 
a  wonderful  way  has  been  found  for 
teaching  those  whom  we  have  called 
dumb  to  speak.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
hear  her  say  mamma  ?  I  think  her 
mother  must   be  happy  when  she  hears 
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HELEN     KELLER. 

J  CANNOT  see  the  bright  faces  of 
the  flowers  when  I  walk  in  the 
garden,  but  I  know  they  are  all 
around  me,  because  I  have  touched 
them  many  times  and  because  the  air 
is  full  of  their  fragrance.  Mother  has 
some  beautiful  lilies  now.  Can  you 
hear  the  lily-bells  when  they  whisper 
together  very  softly  ?  " 

These  words  were  written  by  Helen 
Keller,  the  wonderful  child,  whose 
heart  is  full  of  beauty  and  love,  al- 
though she,  too,  is  called  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind.  But  when  we  read  the 
charming  letters  she  writes,  and  the 
beautiful  stories,  it  seems  as  if  she 
could  see  better  than  those  who  have 
eyes. 

She  is  now  eleven  years  old,  and 
has  learned  so  many  things  from 
talking  with  all  the  people  who 
come  to  see  her,  and  from  reading 
all  the  books  she  can  get,  that  she  is 
able  to  write  wonderful  compositions 
and  stories.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
glad  to  read  what  she  wrote  once 
about  her  dog,  Lioness. 

The  Dog. 

Come  here,  Lioness,  I  have  many 
strange  things  to  tell  you  about 
yourself.  You  may  not  believe  it  all, 
but  it  is  true,  and  you  must  be  still 
like  a  good  dog,  and  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  say. 

Of  course  you  know  that  you  be- 
long to  the  animal  kingdom.  You 
never  could  have  thought  you  were  a 
plant  or  a  mineral,  and  everything  else 
in  the  world  belongs  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  You  have  a  backbone,  and 
that  is  why  you  are  called  a  vertebrate  ; 
and  when  you  have  some  cunning  little 
puppies,  you  will  feed  them  with  milk, 
as  other  mammals  do,  and  that  is  why 
the  wise  men  put  you  in  the  class 
Mammalia.  Then,  Lioness,  you  know 
perfectly  well  that  you  like  raw  meat 
better  than  anything  else  ;  and  animals 
that  eat  raw  meat  are  carnivorous. 

How  many  feet  have  you  ?  Can't 
you  count  four?  See,  here  are  your 
two  forepaws,  and  there  are  your  two 
hind  legs ;  and  animals  which  have 
four  feet  are  quadrupeds. 

Your  chest  is  broad  and  deep,  so 
that  you  can  take  a  good  breath  when 
you  wish  to  run  swiftly.  Your  mouth 
is  filled  with  powerful  teeth,  similar  in 


shape  to  the  cat's  teeth.  You  must 
not  pull  away  your  head  so,  for  it  is 
true  !  You  are  like  Pussy  in  many 
things.  Your  tongue  is  soft,  and  you 
use  it  to  lap  up  liquids.  You  never 
perspire  through  your  skin  as  other 
animals  do.  When  your  body  is  heated, 
the  moisture  passes  off  from  your 
tongue.  That  is  why  you  always  run 
with  your  tongue  hanging  out  of  your 
mouth.  The  under  parts  of  your  feet 
are  padded,  like  the  cat's.  There  are 
five  toes  on  your  forefeet,  and  five  on 
your  hind  feet.  The  two  middle  ones 
are  longest  and  equal.  The  fifth  toes 
of    your    hind   feet   never    touch    the 


ground.  Each  toe  has  a  strong,  blunt 
claw.  Hence  you  cannot  walk  as 
noiselessly  as  the  kitty.  Your  claws 
are  better  fitted  for  digging  and  hold- 
ing. 

Your  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
smell  are  very  perfect,  but  your  sense 
of  taste  is  not  well  developed.  If  you 
are  hungry,  you  will  eat  things  which 
are  not  good  at  all.  You  can  live  a 
long  time  without  food  or  drink.  You 
have  relations  in  all  countries.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  man,  the  dog  is  his  best 
friend.  You  love  people  much  better 
than  the  place  where  you  live  ;  but  I 
am  afraid,  dear,  you  dislike  cats.  You 
turn  round  many  times  before  you  lie 
down.  Can  you  tell  me  why  ?  You 
prick  up  your  ears,  and  bark  at  the 
least  noise  ;  and- 1  am  sure  there  never 
was  such  a  brave  and  faithful  dog  as 
you  are,  my  own  Lioness. 


For  The  Child's  Hour. 

Our  Sunday-School  kessoi?, 

July  3,  1892.    Acts  i.  1-13. 

When  he  had  spoken  these  words,  -while 
they  beheld  he  was  taken  up  and  a  cloud 
received  him  out  of  their  sight. —  Golden 
Text.    Acts  i.  9. 

MjfELL,     I     must   go    and    do    my 

^?     collecting,    I    suppose ;    but    I 

wish  I  didn't  have  to  go." 

Helen  got  up  slowly  from  the  cosey 

sofa-corner,     yawned,    stretched,    and 

moved  about  the   room.     "  Why  can't 

people   give    in    their  own   missionary 

money,    I    wonder,    and    not   keep  me 

trotting  after  it  every  month." 

"  I'm  sorry  my  little  girl  goes  so 
unwillingly,"  said  mother;  "if  you 
remember  that  you  are  doing  this 
little  work  for  Jesus,  I  think  it  will 
be  easier  for  you." 

Helen  came  to  a  sudden  stop  in 
her  aimless  wandering  :  "  Mother," 
she  said,  "  I  never  can  feel  some- 
how that  it's  for  Jesus  :  He  is  way 
off  somewhere,  and  I'm  way  down 
here,  —  and  —  and  it  looks  as  if  He 
wouldn't  care  anything  about  it." 
Helen  turned  and  ran  out  of  the 
room,  put  on  her  hat  and  set  out 
on  her  round  of  "collecting;"  she 
wondered  if  mother  would  think 
she  was  a  very  wicked  little  girl. 

The  July  sun  was  beating  fiercely 
on  the  little  flower  garden,  the  next 
day,    and   on    little    Helen's  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  as  she  stooped  among 
the    plants,    looking    not   much    taller 
than  they,  and  quite  as  red  in  the  face, 
as  the  blushingest  rose  of  them  all. 

"  Now,  mother,"  she  said,  coming  up 
to  the  shaded  window,  where  mother 
sat  sewing,  "Aunt  Helen's  garden 
looks  lovely  ;  a  heap  lovelier  than  my 
hands";  holding  up  two  dirty  little  paws. 
"  Were  you  working  for  Aunt 
Helen  ?  "  asked  mother. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  'course  ;  I  want  her  to 
see  her  flower-bed  looking  as  if  she'd 
never  been  away." 

"  I  wonder  that  you  can  feel  it's  for 
Aunt  Helen,"  said  mother  from  the 
window. 

"  Ma'am  —  mother  !  " 
"Why,  Aunt  Helen  is  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  you  know,  she  can't  see 
you,  she  doesn't  know  what  you  are 
doing,  and  then  she  may  never  get 
back." 
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The  little  red  face  looked  anxiously 
up  at  mother  :  what  could  she  mean. 

"  Now  Jesus,"  said  mother  softly,  "  is 
not  far  away  at  ail :  it  is  true  your 
Golden  Text  says,  '  He  was  taken  up, 
and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of  their 
sight';  but  though  He  is  out  of  our 
sight,  we  are  never  out  of  His  ;  yet  I 
once  heard  a  little  girl  say  she  couldn't 
feel  that  He  cared  much  whether  she 
worked  for  Him  or  not !  She  trusts 
Aunt  Helen's  love,  and  not  His  who 
gave  Himself  for  her.  " 

The  little  gardener's  face  grew 
strangely,  sweetly  solemn,  and  two 
bright  tears  fell  on  the  green  sod.  But 
all  the  bright  summer  through  that  little 
rose  garden  reminded  her  of  the  sermon 
mother  preached  her  on  the  Golden 
Text,  "  though  He  is  out  of  our  sight, 
we  are  not  out  of  His." — Elizabeth  P. 
Allan. 


IF    AND    PERHAPS. 

■pF  every  one  were  wise  and  sweet. 
k         And  every  one  were  jolly  ; 
*      If  every  heart  with  gladness  beat, 
And  none  were  melancholy  ; 

I£  none  should  grumble  or  complain, 
And  nobody  should  labor 
In  evil  work,  but  each  were  fain 

To  love  and  help  his  neighbor  — 
Oh,  what  a  happy  world  'twould  be 
For  you  and  me  —  for  you  and  me  ! 

And  if  perhaps  we  both  should  try 

That  glorious  time  to  hurry  ; 
If  you  and  I  —  just  you  and  I  — 

Should  laugh  instead  of  worry  ; 
If  we  should  grow  —  just  you  and  I 

Kinder  and  sweeter-hearted  — 
Perhaps  in  some  near  by  and  by 

That  good  time  might  get  started, 
Then  what  a  happy  world  'twould  be 
For  you  and  me  —  for  you  and  me  ! 

— Harper's  Young  People. 


For  The  Child's  Hour. 

EDITH    THOMAS. 

Ta  AST  winter  there  was  a  doll  show 
pi|)f  held  in  Boston  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Blind  Kindergarten.  There 
were  big  dolls  and  little  dolls;  dolls  in 
ball-dre.-ses,  dolls  in  wedding-gowns, 
dolls  in  long  baby-dresses,  and  dolls  in 
checked  aprons  in  the  district  school. 
One  doll  was  dressed  by  Mrs.  Cleveland 
in  a  piece  of  her  wedding-gown,  and 
another  was  sent  from  the  White  House 
by  Mrs.  Harrison. 

I  Most  of  them  were  so  fine  that  I 
don't  think  any  little  girl  would  really 
care  to  play  with  them,  but  they  were 
pretty  on  show. 


But  the  dearest  of  all  was  the  doll 
dressed  by  Edith  Thomas,  whose  fingers 
work  as  skilfully  as  if  her  eyes  could 
guide  them.  She  is  a  very  busy  little 
girl,  and  some  of  her  work  was  sent 
across  the  sea  to  the  great  Paris  Expo- 
sition. I  wonder  if  you  can  net  a  doll's 
hammock,  with  your  two  good  eyes. 
She  is  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  and  was  very  happy  when 
she  found  she  was  to  have  a  room-mate. 
But,  alas,  she  was  fond  of  early  rising. 
She  cannot  see  a  clock,  you  know,  nor 
hear  one  strike,  nor  hear  a  rising-bell ; 


how  is  she  to  know  when  it  is  time  to 
get  up  ? 

She  disturbed  her  companion  so  much 
by  her  early  hours  that  they  were  to  be 
separated.  But  Edith  begged  for  the 
child  to  stay,  and  promised  to  wait  till 
she  was  called.  Can  you  think  how 
this  is  done?  Someone  comes  to  her 
bed  and  spells  b-e-1-1  in  her  hand.  She 
can  dress  herself,  and  she  likes  to  go 
to  the  laundry  and  help  to  turn  and 
fold  the  clothes.  She  can  wash  dishes, 
too,  and  sweep,  and  make  beds.  I 
think  she  must  be  very  useful.  And 
she  has  a  loving  heart.  Once  when  she 
knocked  another  child's  doll  off  a  shelf 
and  broke  it,  she  was  very  sorry,  and 
told  her  teacher  many  times  of  her 
grief.  But  suddenly  she  thought  of 
something  better  than  to  speak  her 
sorrow,  and  ran  to  her  room  to  get  her 
favorite  doll,  which  she  carried  to  the 
little  girl  to  replace  the  one  that  was 
broken. 

The  first  time  she  was  tcken  to  church 
she  was  so  glad  that  she  ran  about  the 
house  telling  with  her  fingers  where  she 


was  going.  This  is  what  she  said : 
"Edith  put  on  best  dress  and  go  to 
church  after  make  bed  and  fix  room 
nice."  She  tied  up  her  penny  in  the 
corner  of  her  handkerchief,  that  she 
might  not  lose  it,  and  ran  along  the 
street  in  great  excitement.  But  in  church 
she  kept  perfectly  still. 


W[ 


TOMMY    STRINGER. 

Taj  ERE  is  Helen  Keller's  story  about 
Tommy  Stringer  which  was  writ- 
ten  for   the    Daily    Witness    of 
Montreal. 

But  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
a  dear  little  boy  who  does  not  know 
how  to  be  joyful,  because  he  cannot 
hear,  or  speak,  or  see.  His  name  is 
Tommy,  and  he  is  only  five  years  old. 
His  home  is  near  Pittsburg,  Penn. 
The  light  went  out  of  the  poor  little 
boy's  eyes  and  the  sound  went  out 
of  his  ears  when  he  was  a  very  small 
infant,  because  he  was  very  sick  indeed 
and  suffered  greatly.  And  is  it  not 
sad  to  think  that  Tommy  has  no  gentle 
mother  to  love  and  kiss  her  little  child  ? 
Can  you  imagine  how  sad,  and  lonely, 
and  still  little  Tommy's  days  are  ?  I 
do  not  think  you  can.  But  I  know  you 
would  like  to  help  make  your  new 
friend  happy  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
you  can  do  it.  You  can  save  the  pen- 
nies which  your  papas  give  you  to  buy 
candy  and  send  them  to  Mr.  Anagnos, 
so  that  he  can  bring  Tommy  to  the 
kindergarten  and  get  a  kind  lady  to 
teach  him.  Then  he  will  not  be  sad 
any  more,  for  he  will  have  other  chil- 
dren to  play  with  him  and  talk  to  him. 


MAKING    SUNSHINE- 

A  little  smile  makes  sunshine 
In  a  cold  and  dreary  place. 

A  little  word  of  comfort 

Brightens  up  a  gloomy  face. 

A  little  prayer  brings  peace  and  joy 

To  every  little  girl  and  boy. 


HflYE  Y0a  BEEfl  TO  Cflrjr^CJJ. 

Te-DflY? 

If  you  have,  take 
your  blue  or  red 
pencil  and  print  /fv^' 
Yes  in  this  little  Y¥s^ 
blank.  Then,  in  our 
Roll  of  Honor  for 
1893,  we  will  print 
all  the  names  sent  us,  of  those  who  have  not 
been  absent  more  than  four  Sundays  during 
the  year.  Try  to  find  at  least  one  Bible 
Crumb  for  yourself  in  the  sermon. 
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THE    CHILD'S    HOUR. 


DOT'S    LETTER    DRAWER. 

Dear  Children  : —  On  Froebel's 

birthday,  April  21,  I  went  out  to  the 

Blind    Kindergarten.     I  heard  the 

little  sightless  children  sing  of  birds, 

and   flowers,  and   blue  sky,  all  the 

beauties  of  spring  which  they  do  not 

see.    But  I  am  sure  they  feel  the  joy 

1  \  of  it  all,  for  it  sounded  in  their  sweet 

voices.     I  saw  there  Edith  Thomas 

l^ni        and  Helen  Keller,  and  dear  little 

Willie    Robin,   and    I   heard    Helen 

■  ■.■■-■:;-   ■  ■■  Keller  speak.     It   was  not  easy  to 

^^^  I  understand  her,    but  her  voice  was 

■  .■''-  sweet.     And  why  do  you  think  she 

spoke  ? 

Why,  she  told  the  people  about 
little  five-year-old  Tommy  Stringer; 
who  has  recently  come  to  the  Kindergarten.     Helen  has  undertaken  to  raise 
money  to  educate  this  little  boy. 

It  was  better  than  any  sermon  to  hear  her  speak  of  this  beautiful  world,  and 
beg  that  the  key  to  it  might  be  given  to  Tommy.  The  key  is  language.  You 
see  the  child,  who  is  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind,  must  have  a  teacher  all  lor  him- 
self, to  explain  things  to  him  and  help  him  to  use  the  finger  language.  Then 
good  Dr.  Hale,  whose  picture  you  see  on  this  page,  held  Tommy  in  his  arms  so 
that  everyone  could  see  him,  and  asked  for  the  money  to  give  him  a  home  and 
a  teacher. 

Dot  wishes  that  The  Child's  Hour  could  help  to  educate  Tommy.  Would 
you  like  to  be  eyes  for  the  blind  ?  If  you  give  ever  so  little,  it  will  help  to  give 
light  to  these  children  who  would  be  in  darkness,  indeed,  if  there  were  no  teachers 
for  them.  If  you  wish  to  be  a  light-bearer  to  Tommy,  will  you  not  send  your 
offering  to  Dot  ?  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  letter  from  Helen  Keller  herself  next 
week,  and  then  I  am  sure  you  will  know  more  about  Tommy,  and  will  wish  to 
do  something  for  him. 

Sister   Lou. 


Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Dot: — I  am  writing  this  to 
surprise  mamma.  She  likes  surprises  and 
so  do  I. 

Auntie  and  I  are  going  to  the  country 
next  week  I  think.  I  expect  to  have  a 
very  nice  time  there. 

Did  you  ever  read  Macbeth  ?  I  am 
beginning  it. 

I  have  all  Shakespeare's  works  now  : 
auntie  gave  them  to  me. 

Last  night  papa,  mamma,  auntie,  and  I 
went  to  a  sort  of  musical  thing  (I  don't 
know  the  name)  given  by  Theodore 
Thomas. 

Yours  truly, 

Jennie  Russell. 


Kent,  Conn. 

Dear  Dot  :  —  I  am  a  little  girl  seven 
years  old. 

I  get  The  Child's  Hour  every  once 
in  two  weeks  and  two  at  a  time. 

Mamma  is  going  to  New  Milford  Friday 
of  this  week  and  some  other  to  New 
Town.  She  has  promised  to  take  my  sis- 
ter Grace  and  myself  to  New  Town. 

I  have  had  the  mumps  and  find  there  is 
no  fun  in  it. 


I  don't  go  to  school;  but  think  I  shall 
go  next  week.  I  have  lots  of  fun  at 
school  this  winter. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  this  in  print. 
I  must  close. 

From  your  new  friend, 

Carrie  Louise  Stone. 


>FflE  OfllliD'g  Jfe^. 
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WHAT  DOES 
YOUR  BIG  BROTHER 


WANT? 


Plum  Bayou,  Ark. 

Dear  Dot  :  —  I  get  my  little  paper  and 
I  like  it  very  much.  Four  of  my  class- 
mates get  The  Child's  Hour.  Our 
teacher  gives  them  to  us.  She  wants  us 
to  see  who  can  read  the  best  story  from 
our  paper  this  week. 

We  live  in  the  country.  We  have  a 
large  shady  lawn  to  play  in  at  school. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  so  large  that  five  or 
six  can  hide  behind  one  tree.  In  the  fall 
we  like  to  pick  up  pecans. 

We  can  see  the  Arkansas  River  from 
our  schoolroom.  Our  Sunday  school  is 
small,  but  I  like  to  go.  "  Whiter  than 
Snow  "  is  my  favorite  song.  I  am  eight 
years  old,  and  this  is  the  first  letter  I  ever 
wrote  with  ink. 

With  best  wishes, 

H.  Mack  Core. 


We  can  answer  that,  question  at  once  and 
say  he  wants  one  of  our  new  Premium 
Safeties. 

It  is  the  easiest  thins  in  the  world  to  get 
one,  and  get  it  for  nothing,  too.  Just 
think  how  pleased  he  would  he  to  have 
anybody  offer  him  a  machine  like  ours  as  a 
gift!  But  that  is  exactly  what,  we  do. 
All  we  ask  is  that  ho  shall  do  a  little 
work  for  us. 

We  make  this  generous  offer  to  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  United  States.  We 
make  a  present  of  a  new  Premium  Safety 
to  each  one  sending  us  the  names  of 

16  Yearly  Subscribers  to  THE  COTTAGE  HEARTH, 

at  $1.50  each. 
Or  12  Yearly  Subscribers  to  THE  COTTAGE  HEARTH, 

at  $1.50  each,  and  $6.00  cash. 
Or  9  Yearly  Subscribers  to  THE  COTTAGE  HEARTH, 

at  $1.50  each,  and  $11.00  cash. 

Just  think!  Only  sixteen  subscribers, 
and  the  machine,  is  yours.  Don't  delay, 
boys,  but  write  in  at  once  for  a  full 
descriptive  circular  of  the  Safety,  giving  a 
picture  of  exactly  what  the  machine  looks 
like.  There  are  hundreds  of  boys  working 
for  this  machine;  so  don't  lose  your  chance 
by  delaying,  but  go  to  work  now. 

Write,  us  saying  that,  you  mean  to  try  for 
a  Premium  Safety,  and  we  will  give  you 
all. the  help  we  can,  —  by  sending  you 
samples  of  the  magazine,  and  hints  on  how 
to  go  to  work,  which  will  be  of  great 
service  to  you. 

When  you  write,  address 

THE  COTTAGE  HEARTH, 

25  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Stojgton  Mmmttipi 


WEDNESDAY,    JULY    0.    1892. 


FOR    THE    BLIND. 

I  hare  just  laid  down  the  Report  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  and  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  the  most  interesting  volume 
I  have  seen  this  many  a  day.  Novels  aro  ex- 
citing and  histories?  are  instructive,  but  here  is 
something  which  combines  the  attractions  of 
both.  A  tale  o£  wonder,  which.  Haroun  the 
Glorious  would  have  scouted  as  impossible ;  a 
story  of  light  in  darkness,  of  hope  and  joy  and 
love  and  well-doing,  enough  to  make  any  pes- 
simist in  Boston  (If  there  be  such  a  person)  give 
up  his  creed,  or  go  hang  himself. 

Wben  people  ask  mo  what  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful place  in  Boston,  I  am  apt  to  reply,  "It  is  n't 
in  Boston.it  is  in  Roxbury."  And  then  I  tell 
them  the  way  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  Children.and  they  go.  and  say  I  was  right 
But  lately  the  two  institutions,  the  mother 
and  the  child,  have  striven  mloving  rivalry  for 
the  crown  of  beauty  and  wonder;  for  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  South  Boston  was  unfold- 
ing in  erace  and  loveliness  the  flower  of  her 
time.  Helen  Keller,  with  her  little  mate,  Edith 
Thomas ;  while  the  two  new  dwellers  in  Helen's 
world  of  luminous  darkness,  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin  and  the  sweet  baby  Tommy  Springer, 
are  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  school.  Tc  see  any 
one  of  these  children  one  would  make  a  long 
journey,  but  after  marvelling  at  the  individual, 
one  would  turn  with  no  less  interest  to  the  in- 
stitutions which  are  carrying  on  this  work  of 
beauty  and  helpfulnoss. 

The  Perkins  Institution  is  growing,  as  it  has 
been  growing  for  many  a  year;  well  supported, 
managed  with  a  wise  and  generous  economy,  it 
holds  its  place  among  the  proudest  and  most 
beneficent  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Beside  this  stately  oak,  like  a  graceful  and  vig- 
orous sapling,  stands  and  grows  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind.  Though  supported  liberally, 
this  school  still  needs  a  helping  hand:  still 
needs  watching  and  tending,  and  feeding  with 
the  natural  food  of  all  schools,  money  and  in- 
terest. The  new  building  so  greatly  needed  for 
the  reception  of  tho  numerous  sightless  chil- 
dren who  all  over  the  country  are  crying  out 
for  admission  is  not  yet  erected,  cannot  be 
erected  until  the  necessary  sum  is  raised.  Very 
generous  have  been  the  contributions,  and  the 
amount  of  $32,000  has  already  been  ob- 
tained; but  the  remaining  $23,000  comes 
but  slowly  in.  All  who  have  had  expe- 
rience in'  charitable  work  know  that  the 
last  hundreds  and  thousands  are  the  hard 
ones  to  raise,  I  have  been  told  by  one  who  has 
had  great  experience  in  such  matters  that  there 
are  just  so  many  people  in  Boston  (in  Boston? 
nay,  the  world  over)  who  will  contribute  to 
works  of  necessity  and  benevolence,  and  that 
the  same  people,  generally  speaking,  give  to 
one  good  thing  and  to  all.  Beyond  this  charmed 
circle  of  generous  souls  the  great  public  re- 
mains unmoved ;  does  not  care  much  whether 
the  blind  are  taught,  the  poor  fed,  the  wicked 
saved,  or  not;  thinks  in  a  general  way  that 
charity  is  a  good  thing,  and  that  So-and-So,  who 
has  plenty  of  money  and  a  small  family,  ought 
to  do  something  about  this,  that  and  the  other; 
does  not  see  that  it  is  any  of  his  business,  as  he 
has  not  plenty  of  money,  nor  half  enough  for 
his  own  needs.  And  then  the  general  public 
goes  to  see  Patti.  because  that  is  a  thing  one 
really  ought  to  do,  and  grumbles  because  the 
tickets  are  so  dear,  and  says  ne  really  must 
economize. 

Now,  if  the  general  public,  who  really  is  not  ' 
a  bad  fellow  at  bottom,  could  only  realize  the  I 
comparative  importance  of  things,  what  a  j 
blessing  it  would  be.  What  earthly  difference  ! 
does  it  make  to  humanity  whether  he  hears  • 
Patti  or  not?  His  ears  aro  tickled  by  a  series  of 
wonderful  sounds,  and  he  says  "Prodigious!" 
and  there  is  an  end  of  It.  Whereas  if  ho  had 
given  those  good  dollars  to  help  a  little  blind 
child  to  read  and  write,  they  would  be  blessed 
dollars,  celestial  money,  like  that  which  in  the 
fairy  story  fell  into  the  lap  of  the  dear  child 
who  had  given  her  last  garment  to  cover  a 
child  who  was  colder  and  hungrier  than  she. 

"And  as  she  stood  so,  and  had  nothing  more, 
suddenly  down  fell  the  stars  from  heaven,  and 
became  bright,  shining  dollars ;  and  instead  of 
the  shirt  she  had  given  away,  she  had  on  a  new 
one,  of  the  very  finest  linen.  So  she  gathered 
up  the  star  dollars,  in  it,  and  was  rich  for  life.' 
Has  not  the  lovely  story,  written  by  one  of  the 
wisest  men  who  ever  lived,  a  word  for  all  of  us? 
I  cannot  but  think  that  there  are  star  dollars 
for  all,  to  be  had  for  the  picking  up;  but  the 
giving  must  come  before  the  taking,  or  all  is 
naught.    If  any  good  citizen  wants  to   know 

what  celestial  money  is  like,  let  him  give  as 


I  many  dollars  as  he  wonld  like  to  receive  to  the 
Kindergarten  (or  the  Blind,  and  then  so  out  to 
Jamaica  Plain  and  get  his  money  back.  Verily 
he  shall  receivo  good  measure,  pressed  down 
and  running  over,  in  every  smile  on  the  little 
sweet  faces,  when  the  children  know  him  for 
their  friend. 

If  this  policy  is  pursued,  I  feel  sure  that  gold 
will  flow  into  the  coffers  of  tho  Kindergarten, 
like  Charles  River  into  the  Back  Bay;  and  that 
the  new  building  will  rise  like  Aladdin's 
palace,  only  not  on  the  breath  of  slave-genii, 
but  on  the  loving  thoughts   and  prayers  and 


deeds  of  our  whole  people 


Laura  E.  Richards, 


— FOR    THE    BENEFIT    OF > 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  OF  THE  BLIND 


lleetpioal  dleanir^cp 

Fully  Illustrated  by  Novel  Experiments. 

BY   DR..   WILLIACD   W.  JACQUES, 

(Chief  Electrician  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.) 


THe  LecTURe  is  prsceded  by 

<xlA  FINE  CONCERTS 


.  .  The  following  Leading  Artists  and  Vocalists  .  . 
.  .  have  kindly  volunteered  their  talents  .  . 

MRS.  EMILIE  GRANT,  Solo  Pianist.     Piano  Solo,  "Rondo 
Brilliante," Weber 

MRS.   ADA    MAY    BENZING,  the  renowned  Prima  Donna 
Contralto.     "Behold,  I  Stand  at  the  Door,"     .     .     .      Jude 

JACOB  BENZING,  the  celebrated  German  Baritone  Singer. 

a.  "  Die  beiden  Grenadiere," Schumann 

b.  "  O,  Schoene  Zeit," Goelze 

EMANUEL  FIEDLER,  Violin  Soloist  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra.    Violin  Solo,  "  Die  Zigeunerweisen,"    .  Sarasate 

Mrs.  Emilie  Grant,  Accompanist. 

The  Entire  Entertainment  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 

gentscjje  (IDerbniker  Serein,  Boston. 


BERKELEY  HALL,  WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  5, 1892. 

DOORS   OPEN   AT   7   O'CLOCK.  COMMENCES    AT   S. 

ADMISSION   TICKETS,   50  CENTS. 


THURSDAY.    OCTOBER    20,    1892. 

KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  tha 
Kindergarten  lor  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  June  20  to  Oct.  1, 1892: 

Barnard    Memorial    Kindergarten,    through 

Miss  L.  H.  SvraonrlK ...         £-3.77 

Mis-,  J,lf  ;i.„,, r  \v.  Hrlsham :;.r,0 

J  is.  iManois  I-:,-,,,  :  =  .  ss.],'  of  "Heidi" ?,r,.f'() 

Miss  Mary  K.  Fnrticott 25.00 

Mrs.  K.  E.  V.  ]  i,  1,1 moo 

Gere    Kindergarten,   East    Cambridge,    Mrs. 

fterthold's 5«o 

lleni-v  c.  Knmor 2,, .00 

Ensus   M,,i-,:u, 5,ioO 

lJr™  ends  ot 'fair  by  three  little  girls  in  Dor- 
Proceeds  of  fair  by'torr'iiYue  pdrls  in'iling. 
Proceeds'  of  'fair  by  tii'e."  Rainy  Da'y'clnV,  vai, 

Mrs.  Emily  E.    siiep'ard .'.' .'.'.'.".'.'".'  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.', ,'.'.'.'.  20.00 
bunday-scliool    els-s    in    Nh-g,ar.-l    Memorial 

Church.  ("a: "bridge.  Miss    Smith's -J.07 

Thomas   A.  AY.dsoi, 30,,  00 

Mrs.  Ashton    K.  WlUard moo 

8761.04 

ASM'AL  StT.SCr.TPTIOXS    FOR  CUKKOT  EXrENSES 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  So,-'- --tv.  Miss  olga  E.  Gard- 
ner, treasurer  pro  tem $70.00 

jSEW  BUILDING  FUND. 

Miss  A.  P.  Carv m  500  00 

Mrs.  II.  A.  Cook.  L'eirni,,  Mich '  5000 

Mrs.  John  W.  Uunklee 50  00 

Master  Willie  Egbert f,  00 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot lflo'oo 

Mis.  M.  c.   Ferris 20,1.00 

Miss  E.  M.  Ferris 100  00 

Mrs.  1!,  1>.   Kidder ............  60  00 

Little     folks     of    Miss     Sampson's     school, 

s  ,  i0 

Little  children    fir,                                             u-  ' 

S&gsta.  '''" 5.i.no 

^S1?-.,1  „HamJ   club-    Milton,   through    Miss 

Edith  S.  Tllden Slfnn 

miss  Margaret  Morse :::::::::::::;:     5:00 

33,436.00 

Further  contributions  to  either  of  these  funds 
will  be  thankfully  received  and  gratefully 
acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

53  State  Street,  Room  840. 


Huston  Wmmttm  t 


TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER   1.    1892. 


THE    MUSIC    SCHOOL 


■HE    BLIND. 


It  is  a  lover  of  music  who  says,  "It  is  perfectly 
astonishing  to  me  to  find  how  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  hearing  in  schools  and  in  kindergar- 
ten and  even  in  music  schools."  A  perception 
of  color  and  of  form  is  doubtless  more  of  the 
object  of  the  kindergartens  for  seeing  children- 
At  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  however,  the 
cultivation  of  tho  sense  of  hearing  is  much 
easier  and  productive  of  better  and  more  abuu. 
dant  results  than  i_i  that  of  seeing  children. 
The  reason  is  obvious.    Mr.  Anagnos  says— 

The  blind,  in  consequence  of  their  infirm- 
ity, begin  early  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  impressions  received  through 
the  auditory  nerve.  They  constantly  em- 
ploy the  ear  for  various  purposes  for 
which  seeing  persons  use  the  eyes,  and  they 
let  it  rest  only  when  they  are  asleep.  By  this 
incessant  exercise,  and  not  by  any  special  sys- 
tem or  mode  of  training,  their  senso  of  hearing 
becomes  so  improved  that  they  develop  a  re- 
markable power  of  distinguishing  the  pilch  and 
character  of  notes.  Through  this  practice  they 
acquire  an  acnteness  an  1  nh-ty  of  hearing,  that 
the  qualities  and  relation-,  ol  sound,  imp,  reeg-ti- 
ble  to  ordinary  listeners,  are  apparent  to  them.' 
The  most  important  thing  in  tho  cultivation  of 
tho  sense  of  hearing  is  to  train  children  to  listen 
attentively— to  pay  strict  attention  to  sounds. 
When  this  point  is  gained  all  else  goes  well. 

The  music  teacher  at  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  C.  C.  Eoeske.  says— 

I  nse  no  special  method  in  training  the  ear  of 
my  children.  Some  of  our  children  have  nat- 
urally a  good  ear,  and  after  having  learned  the 
names  of  the  letters,  they  can  very  soon  tell  the 
keys;  but  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  chil- 
dren whoso  ear  is  being  trained  or  developed 
by  constant  practice.  It  seems  to  mo  that  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  line  by  regular 
daily  practice-,  audi  see  no  reason  why  the 
training  of  r.he  ear  cor.M  not  be  taken  up  in  the 
kindergarten::  car  the  fa-ring  as  well  as  in  ours. 
It  would  certainly  make  the  children  more  at- 
tentive. In  regard  to  the  manucr  of  teachins 
the  keys,  I  would  sav  that  1  first  net  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children  and  then  try  to  make  the 
practice  as  varied  and  interesting  as  possible. 

They  certainly  are  Interesting,  and  teachers 
!  of  little  children  who  can  see  may  learn  much 
from  the  methods  used  by  the  teachers  of  music 
to  the  blind. 


'^ 


WnamiitonDallu  Herald 

13.  0.  STONE,  Publishes. 


WlL,L,IAMSBTJHG. 

Mis  3  Effie  Thayer  who  ha3  taken  her 
little  pnpil,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin—' 
whom  we  have  all  seen  to  love— to  Tex- 
as to  visit  her  parents,  we  are  glad  to 
here,has  arrived  safely ,and  philanthropic 
friends  in  Boston  with  great  thougnt- 
fullness  in  everyway  provided  for  their 
comfort  and  pleas  re  as  far  en  route  as 
it  was  possible  to  do  so.  But  there 
were  several  delays  and  from  the  fifth 
day  when  they  reached  Albt-ny,  Texas— 
40  miles  from  their  destination  and  the 
nearest  railroad  station— quite  a  differ- 
ent experience  awaited  them,  and  they 
were   obliged   to   face    difficulties  and 

i  dauges  that  must  have  tested  not  a 
little  the  bravery  and  perserverence  that 
have  been  marked  in  Miss  Thayer  from 
the  beginning  of  her  work  for  this  sweet 
little  child  both  blind,  deaf  and  mute. 
The  severest  storm  for  years  bad  been 
raging  in  that  section  for  four  days  but 
perserverance  in  the  wind,  and  cold  bat 
drying  wind,  brought  them  by  carriage 
drive  13  miles  farther  on  their  journey 
to     the    river,    greatly     swollen     and 

-still  rising, without  bridge  or  boat, which 
they  must  cross  or  return  to  Albany. 
Miss  Thayer  choose  the  forward  move- 
ment and  80,on  horseback  by  four  strong 
men  and  fou-  hordes  they  and  their  bag- 
gage were  at  last  satVt/  lauded  on  the 
other  side,  and  Mr  Robin  once  more 
clasped  iu  his  arms  bis  little  girl,  who 
as  soon  as  she  touched  her  father  ex- 
claimed, papa  !  papa  !  Another  long  ride 
of  20  miles  through  the  windiiiMrK's 
buggy  brought  them  to  the  happy  moth  ■ 
er  and  little  sisteis  whom  Willie  also 
knew  and  called  by  name.  Mr*  R  ibin 
we  are  sorry  to  say  was  found  coutiued 
to  her  bed, having  been  very  ill.  It  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  members  of  a  com- 
munity to  watch  the  course  of  the  young 
people  who  go  out  from  them  and  it  is 
with  jnst  pr.de  we  say  "this  was  one  of 
our  girls"  who,  f*getful  of  self  iu  a 
great  degree,  has  put  so  much  of  sun-, 
shine  into  this  darkened  home  and  young 
life  which  in  turn  if  spared  will  surely 

hrtp™  ..>-nof  HTwcairura  tj»  nth^r  lives. 

lTcu=<£rtglanb  Courier. 


2)cr  Seutfdje  Scdjitifcr  herein 

feicrt  feitt 

BtoetteS  @ttftang«fejit. 

SelBft  ba§  SBetter,  rae[d)e§  nod)  am 
SOcittiood)  SDtovgen  33ofton  in  eine  jroeite 
©unbfiut  ju  Begvabeu  gebvol)t  fjatte, 
anbevte  am  9?ad)mittage  feirie  Bofe  916= 
fid)t  unb  begiinftigte  bie  angefagte  g-eiev 
bev  S)eutfd)en  Xedjnifev. 

©lie  nod)  bie  adjre  2t6enbftunbe  ge= 
fd)tagen,  roar  bev  geraumige  @aal  bev 
93erMen  .Spaue  orm  gveunben  nnb  W\\-- 
-gliebevn  bev  SBoftoner  unb  Stjnner  23ev= 
eine  noKfommen  gefitltt.  gtne  f(iid)tige 
2(bfd)atjung  erg a.6  jroifdjen  niev  unb 
funfljunbevt  Spevfoiten.  ©men  BefonberS 
fveunblid)en  2In6licf  geroa^rte"  ber  befo= 
vievte  Sveppenaufgang  mit  eleganten 
gftdjevpafmen.  SBenn  man  Bebcnft,  roie 
fdjroad)  gerooFjnlid)  SBovlefungen,  non 
SDeutfdien  ©efettfdjaften  avvangievt,  Be= 
f  nd)t  roevben,  fo  l)at  bev  £ed)nifev  Serein 
alien  ©vunb  fid)  311  biefem  ©vfolge  jit 
gvatiitieven.     Untev  ben  2(nroefenbcn  Be=  | 


fnnbcn  fid)  uicfc  iuol)l6cfaitnte  4Ju'ijon= 
tidjfcitcn  .§3oftoug,  23cvtrcter  bcv  9lme= 
rtfcm  93eH  Icl.  60.,  iuie  bcr  STJero  @jt* 
glnnb  Scl.  &  Id.  Co.  Hitter  aiibereu 
Bemerftcu  mix  ©eneral  Jfjomag  ©l;er= 
win,  SPvafibent  bcv  STiero  Gnglanb  jet. 
©or,  SKr.  3.  0.  gfarn$am,  6$tef 
eicftrician  berfelben  ©cfclffdjaft,  3Kr. 
SUlcDuarrie  unb  cine  ganje  9lnjatj[  an= 
bevcv  Ijcroorrageubcv  Sieftvotcdjuifev. 
SDie  gvogc  5D?euge  bcr  anroefcuben  ®a= 
men  Beroieg  bag  bcr  &mtd  biefcg  g-efteg, 
i.  e.  bie  Uutevftu(3ung  beg  Sinbergarteng 
fiir  SItnbe  fiiubcr,  atifeitigen  2tuflang 
gefunben  |atte.  2jertreterinnen  unb 
Seljrertmten  ber  oerfdjiebeneu  23oftoner 
jl'inbcrgtirten,  roie  aucb,  ^bglirtge  beg 
©0.  23ofton  3(nftttutc§  unb  be§  ®an 
Street  fiinbergarteng  fiir  SBlinbe  fatten 
fid;  eingefunben. 

2Bir  mficfyten  r)ier  einen  3ogling  biefer 
%iftalt  ertoa^nen,  SBitlie  £)obge,  ein 
fimfjaljrigen  $na6en,  bcr  fpaterljiu  auf 
feiu  eigeneg  9lnfud)en  Jperrn  2)r. 
Jacques  uovgeftettt  rouvbe.  (Sg  roar 
riifyvenb  3U  BeoBadjren  roie  ber  Heine 
93urfdje  niit  ben  gtngevn  bag  <5fjven= 
btplom  beg  oBgcuannten  £jerren  Be= 
taftcnb,  feinen  Dtamen  ju  lefen  oerfudite. 
©leidjfattg  fefjr  anjucrfennen  ift  bie 
rege  SBetciHgung  ber  im  pvaf'ttfd;en  £e= 
lepljonc  ©efdjaft  arbeitenben  ©amen  oon 
benen  me|r  alg  fedjjtg  fid)  eingefunben 
fatten  unb  atle  mit  gefpannter  Slufmevf; 
famccit  bem  ©predjer  beg  2t6enbg  folg= 
ten.  Unter  unjeren  33efaunten  faljeu 
roir  3Kr§.  <§.  %.  ©amble,  bie  attfeitig 
BelieBre  Setterrn  ber  Dt.  (S.  Xelepfjone 
3entrale,  Sflig  £elen  %.  <&enbrn,  @r)ief 
Operator  ber  Sremont  23ermittetungg  j 
9tnftatt,  foroie  TOig  6arroH  oon  ber 
Swoftine  gentraET 

S)a§  ftonjert  Begann  urn  8.  15.  3"= 
nacrjfi  fjier  ba§  ^rogvamm  : 

Mrs.  Emilie  Grant,  Solo  Pianist. 
Piano  Solo,    "Konde   Brilliante,"    Weber. 

Mrs.  Ada  May  Benzing,  the  re- 
nowned Prima  Donna  Contralto. 
"Behold,  1  Stand    at   the  Door,"    Jude. 

Jacob  Benzine,  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man Baritone  Singer: 

a.  "Die  beiden   Grenadiere," Schumann. 

b.  "0,  Schoene  Zeit," Goetze. 

M.     Kluge,     Erinnerung    an    Trier 

Nocturno Kluge. 

Emanuel  Fiedler,  Violin  Soloist  of 
the  Symphony  Orchestra.    Violin 

Solo,  "Die  Zigeunerweisen," Saraeate. 

Mrs.  Emilie  Grant,  Accompanist. 

(?g  ift  faum  notig  rjinjUgilfihten,  bag 
g-rau  SSenjing,  roie  gerootmlidj,  mit  il)vev 
rounbernou'eu  unb  flaugreidien  feinge= 
fdjulten  ©timme  it>ve  3ur)Brer  jur  23e= 
rounberung  fjinrig.  ®a§  23etfattflat= 
fd)en  rootlte  fd)iev  fein  ©nbe  nefymen. 
©in  prad)t»oHer  SBtumenforB  beroieg  ber 
liebengroiirbigeu  $iinftlerin  bie  3)anf= 
Barteit  beg  £ed;uifd;en  25ercing.  gg 
roar  ein  rotrtiidjer  £)od;genug  ber  ©aiu 
gerin  ju  laufdjen  unb,  t)atte  bag  5]3uBli= 
turn  feinen  2Bitteu  getjaBt,  fo  roiirben  et= 
Iic§e     „ encore"    unoermeiblid)    geroefen 


feiu.  j^crr  TOav  jliuge,  ber  3'^er- 
Sirtuofe,  jeigte  eine  ftaunenbervegenbe 
Jedjuif  auf  feinem  ^nffument  unb  ern-- 
tcte  rootjlocrbienteu  SBeifatt.  Xanu  fotgte 
3nco6  Senjiug  mit  feinen  beutfd;en  gies 
bem.  (S§  ift  fdtjabe,  bafe  ber  ©anger 
nidjt  bas  llrteil  beg  ^5ub(ifumg  f)bren 
fonnte.  Sjeutfdjc  roie  2Imcrit'ancr 
roaren  eutjiicft  ;  bie  (eljten  Sttferten  fid) 
fie  fatten  gar  nid;t  gegtauBt,  bag  bie 
beutfdje  ©prad)e  fo  mctobios  ftingen 
foune.  2Cer  abcr  jperrn  Scnjing  fennt, 
ber  roeig  and),  bag  feiu  £'ic6ting§(ieb 
„0  fdjonc  3eit"  nit  uerfeljlt  ben  tiefftcn 
Ginbrurf  auf  bie  ^)5rer  ju  madjen.  (fs 
liegt  eine  unbcfd;rciblid)  riit)renbe  ^er,5= 
lid)feit  in  bcr  cinfact)en  9Jie(obic,  roie  in 
ben  einfadjen  SSovtcn,  abcx  gvabe  biefe 
(Jinfad;r)eit  ift  [jinreigenb  be5au6ernb. 
3um  <&d)lu§  erfdjien  J^err  ©monuel 
g-iebier  unb  ber  vaufdjenbe  9lpptau§,  bcr 
ifm  Bei  feinem  ©intritt  in  ben  ©aat 
empftng,  bejeugte  iuie  fcljr  feme  ilunft 
i(m  bcim  23oftoncr  5puBtifum  bcticbt  ge= 
mad)t  I;at.  Unb  biefe  23c(ie6i)cit  uer= 
bient  ber  93ioIinfunft[er  ©mauuel  g-ieblev 
im  ooUften  SJcaage. 

@ine  aBfotute  [auttofe  ©tide  t)crrfd;tc 
im  2(ubitorium  al§  er  ben  23ogen  an; 
fetjte  unb  bann  —  ja  bann  famen  3}?e= 
lobien,  erft  getragen,  majeftatifd),  bann 
fiang  e§  burd)  ben  9taum  roie  bag  228ci= 
ncn  eineg  gebrociienen  SKenfdicnljcrjeng, 
©eufjer  unb  jllagcn  unb  ©ebetc,  Big 
fd)ticg(id)  bcv  erfte  ©a^  im  leifcfreu, 
faum  Ijorbarcn  Siageton  bot)inflarB.  — 
Sarauf  ertonleu  im  rafenften  Jempo 
tuftige  iffieifen,  roie  SERecresroetten  bie  1 
fid)  einanber  uBcrfjiipfenb  Brccfjcn  ;  gicid) 
SBafferperlen  quottcn  bie  Jone  unter  ben ' 
^(inben  beg  SJtciftcrs  (jcroor.  gmqni 
g-icblcv  ift  bev  „£6ne  SKeiftev".  ©d)i... 
Ber  biefer  3eifeu  fafi,  me^r  al§  einen  ber 
3ul)over  bie  £l)vanen  fid;  ucrftot)[en  aug 
ben  2iugen  roifdjen,  fo  tief  roaren  biefe(= 
Ben  nom  ©eigenfpiel  ergviffen. 

—  Sffiegen^JJanget  an  Diaum  ift  c§  un§  Ijeute 
nidjt  mogtict),  met)r  iiber  ben  fiiinftler  3U 
frfjrcikn ;  bod)  loerben  toir  in  unferer  nadjftcn 
DJumutcr  au§fiil)rtid)c  9JJittciIungcn  Uber 
§errn  gieulcr'§  fii'utfttevlauffiaf)n  bringen. 

©ofort  nad)  bem  ©d)iug  beg  £on3er: 
teg  cam  ber  23ovtrag  beg  §errn  £»v. 
SBm.  23.  ^acqueg,  ber  uugcfdt)r  eine 
fjatbe  ©tunbe  in  2lnfprud)  nat)m.  5Da 
ber  (SI.  Stctuero  of  DJcro  2Jorf  bicfen  in 
(Juglifd)  ge^attenen  23orh'ag  nerbatim 
abbrucfen  roirb  fo  utoge  e§  Fjier 
ju  erroii^ncn  geniigen,  bag  trob  2htslaf; 
fung  bcr  angetunbigten  (Svperimente,  ber 
©pvcdicv  noil  unb  ganj  ucvftanb  bas 
^ublifum,  alt  roie  jung,  5U  feffeln. 

dlad)  bem  23ovtvag  BegaB  fid)  bag 
2higfd)ug;£oiuitce  auf  bie  23ul)nc  unb 
rouvbe  .'nevvn  S)r.  ^acqucg  ein  auf  roci; 
gem  2ltlag  gefticftcs  6l)veumitglicb  =  SDU 
pfom  oom  3Sorfibenben,  Jjcvvu  93.  -Dt. 
23ert()olb,  iibcrvcidit.  Br.  Jacques,  ber 
uollfoinmcn  iibcrrafd)t,  fcine  ©ortc  fin: 
ben  -fonnte,   Ijat  ben  „3u   S.  Gouvjev" 


I  natfifolgenbeu  ffirtef  jur  58er6ffentlid)ung| 
iiberfanbt  : 

Boston,  October  6.  1892. 
To 
Editor  "N.  E.  Courier," 
Dear  Sir: 

Being  entirely  taking  by  sur- 
prise last  night  when  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Deutscher  Techniker 
verein  presented  me  with  the 
testimonial,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  to  them  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for  their  kind- 
hess. 

If  you  will  kindly  print  this  in 
yourcolums,  it  will  oblige 
Yours  very  sincerely 

Wm.  W.  Jacques. 
Wati)  bem  SSortrag  unterfjielten  fid) 
bie  SRitglieber  bev  SSereine,  roie  bereit 
greunbe,  cine  r)aibc  ©tunbe  in  ben  ge- 
fdvmadoolleu  t£mpfang§simmern  ber 
iBevfetcn^alle  unb  begabeu  fid)  bann 
ungefafjr  50  sperfonen  unter  bev  giirji- 
ung  be§  ^rafibenten  §errn  @eo.  Soulier 
jinn  geftbanquett,  roetd)e§  im  anftofjem 
ben  ©aale  iron  ©ebriiber  SBiebemann 
fermert,  ber  ©afte  fjarrte.  ©er  Skin, 
bem  man  tapfev  jufprad),  lam  au§  bem 
©efdjaft  be§  motyM annten  -jpervn  Jpenrri 
Dtufs,  beffen  2ibroefenf,eit  mix  oevmijjten. 
@id)erlid)  roiube  er  eine  freunbtid)e  Gr= 
innetung  bauon  getvagen  Ijaben.  9luf 
jebem  ©ebed  log  eine  fdjon  litf)ogra= 
pflierte  Karte,  raeldje  auf  ber  emen  ©eite 
ba§  iron  Jperrn  33.  9Jc.  Sevtljoib  oer= 
fajjte  geftgebidjt  unb  auf  ber  anfcerenj 
„©a§  2ob  ber  grauen"  enrb,ieit.  ©a§j 
©ebid)t  tautete  : 
©ingt  greunbe  b,eut  ben  ^ubelfang  ; 

©ingt  feftlid)'  frofje  Sieber  ! 
3ur  Gfyx'  be§  ©eutfdjen  SedjniferS 

SSerfammelt  finb  roir  roieber. 
groei  Safrre  finb  oerfiogeu  fd)neH  ; 

2Bir  Ijaben  ireu  gerungen, 
Unb  roa§  roir  jagfjaft,  ftitt  gerrofft, 

©a§  SBert  ift  un§  gelungen. 

©er  jarte  £eim,  ben  roir  gepftaujt, 

^ft  fjerrlid)  nun  gebierjere, 

3Jtit  greube  blidt  ber  Sledjnifer 

guriicE  auf  fein  SBcmu'nen. 

©rum,   93riibcr,  fiiUt  bie  ©tafcr  (Jud)  J 

SSott  mit  bem  ©aft  ber  9teben, 

9tuft  :  "Vivat,  crescat.  floreat, 

©er  £cd)nifer  foil  tcben. " 

SSiftor  W.  Sertbolb. 


2Co  man  iron  ftunftuub  ©d)ont)eitfprid)t 

3n  SBorten  unb  in  SBeifen, 
I  3Sergefjen  fei  ba§  Sefte  nid)t  — 

©ie  grauen  tajj't  uus  preifen  ! 
1 2Ba§  un§  jum  3beat  erfjebt 

2U§  ©d)BnI)eit,  2tnmut,  9Bab,rI)cit  — , 
I  3n  reincr  graueufeele  tebt 

e§  mitb  in  lidjter  tflartjcit. 


Unb  ron§  ber  gotb'nen  ©oune  @unft 

giir  junge  gritl)ling§triebe, 
©a§  ift  fiir  unf're  junge  Sunft 

©er  ©onnenfdjcin  ber  Siebe. 

©'rum,  roem  ein  23i(b  im  Jperjen  gtiitjt, 

Unb  roem  ein  Sieb  gcfd)cn!et, 
Unb,  roer  im  finnenbcn  ©emiit 

Sjergang'nen  ©iiideS  bent'et.  — 
2tHroer  empor  jur  ©d)5nt)eit  fd)aut 

9Dtit  glaubigem  SSertrauen, 
(Sr  jubte  fjocf),   er  finge  taut  : 

©en  5)3rei§,  ben  5(5reig  ber  grauen  ! 
ff.  D.  Sritfd^. 

©obalb  3Jceffer  unb  ©abeln  in  fr% 
lid)er  2trbeit  liirmten,  er^ob  fid)  ber 
5prafibcnt  unb  uerfunbete,  bag  er  auf 
ber  fdjroarjen  Sifte  eine  ganje  Dtei^e  uon 
Soaften  ftel)en  f)abe,  unb  bie  nerfd)ie= 
benen  ^erren  fid)  bereit  $u  fatten,  auf= 
forbere.  5Die  folgeuben  DJiotioe  fiir 
Srinffpriidje  firb  ju  uerjeicfinen. 

(Sroffnung  :  i'efen  be§  geftgefangS. 

Joafte :     ©er     Sinbergarten,      ®r. 
©tuart. 

SBerlefung  be§  ©djreiben§    uon    ©ou= 
oerueur  2Bm.  G.  9tuffet. 

©er  tedjnifdje  herein—  Garftein. 

2lntroort :  93oc!elmait. 

Unfer  G'^renmitglieb— 33ertf)olb. 

Introort :  ^acque§. 

Unfer  5prafibent— gunner. 

2lntroort  :  9JcuHer. 

Unfere  @afte-23errenberg-23errl)oIb. 

©ie  bcutfd)cn  graueu  -  SBeber. 

2tntir-ort :  ^rau  Gutter. 

©er  Snnner  herein  -  ^ammerte. 

2lntroort  :  ^cinjc. 

©er  23rief  trom  ©ouoerueur  uon  9Jtaf= 
fadjufettS  tautet  roie  fotgt : 
Mr.  Victor  M.  Berthold, 
Editor  "N.  E.  Courier", 
325  Washington  Str., 
Boston  Mass. 
My  dear  Sir ! 

I  have  receiyed  the  very  kind 
invitation  of  the  German  Tech- 
nological society  to  be  present  at 
a  lecture  and  supper  given  by  it 
on  Oct.  5th  in  Boston. 

I  thoroughly  sympathize  with 
the  very  worthy  and  charitable 
object  of  your  entertainment, 
and  it  would  be  a  very  great  plea- 
sure to  me  to  show  by  my  pre- 
sence my  interest  in  it  and  in 
your  society.  I  regret,  however, 
very  much  to  say  that  an  imper- 
ative engagement  long  since  made 
for  that  day  prevents  my  at- 
tendance. Were  it  not  for  this  I 
glady  would  be  with  you. 

Please  express  to  your  society 
I  my  appreciation  of  its  courtesy 
I  in  extending  to  me  this  invitation, 
my  sincere  regret  that  I  cannot 
accept  it,  and  my  best  wishes  for 
I  the  success  of  your  society  and 
[to   the    most    worthy     charity 


which 


fc  seeks  to  serve. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Wm.  E.  Russel. 
®ie  beftcn  SRcben  rourbeu  oon  ben 
£evven  Sarftein  unb  SDr.  Stuart  get)al- 
ten.  SBir  fyaben  felteu  ©etegen^eit  ge- 
fjabt,  eiuefoldje  formenootlenbete  nnb 
[d)Sn  gciftig  burdjbadjte  Dtebe  mit  anju? 
pun,  toie  fotdje  £err  ®v.  Stuart,  jur 
@b,re  oon  9Jcaffad)u[ett§,  Jitm  93eften 
gab.  Oljne  ©$nKi$eW,  £err  SDr. 
Stuart  beiifct  ein  fiufeerft  glucflid)  ents 
toicMtcS  9tcbctalcnt  unb  eitte  ungeioot)n; 
lidje  «8egabuug. 

^e  friu)er  bie  gjtorgenftunb  e,  je    ge* 

miitlidjer  unb  jootalcr  lourbe  bie  ©tint* 

truing  ber  £erren  unb  Somen.    3a  nad) 

alter  guter  Sffieife  tnu&te  nod)  ein'S  jum 

Sanj  aufgefoielt  toevben,  etje  man  an's 

3tad)t)aufcgct)en  badjte.  ttngern  trennte 

man  fid)  ungear  urn  2  Ut>r   SOcorgenS 

mit  ber  gegenfeitigen  3Serfid)erung,    bafe 

^*   imeite   StiftungSfeft   be§  beuKrh^ 

|  Jennifer  93erctn§  ein    abfolutcr    ©tfblg 

gemefen  jet  ;  ba§  geft  oerlief  or)ne  jeb= 

mcbeu  Mpiang.  55a§  3tu§fdmfc£omitee 

'  f>at  eine   tiid)tige  SWeitSlvaft   beioiefen 

unb  alle  fraljioiuffige  SBefiirdjtungen  ju 

,  Sdjanben  gemadjt.  ®.er  £ed)nifd;e  93ev-. 

I  ein  roirb  einem  fvbl>lict)en  neuen  3%e 

entgegen  geljen,  tauten  un§   nid)t  alle 

Qlnjeidjen.  Safe  biefe  5Bun|dje  in  <§rfui= 

lung   geljen  mogen,  ift   ber   aufridjtige 

$Bunfd)  be§  „9c.  6.  Eourier." 


b   October,   1892. 


,ay_uu — mi — m — m — m  ..m     m     Twi     »t*_Jm uu        ...       ..»       t 

St.  Nicholas 

"       •     THE    LETTER-BOX.- 


Fort  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  We  four  little  girls,  whose 
fathers  are  stationed  at  this  post,  send  you  a  check  of 
twenty-six  dollars ;  and  we  want  to  know  if  vou  would  be 
kind  enough  to  send  it  to  Helen  Keller  for  Tommy,  as 
we  do  not  know  her  address.  We  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  what  we  have  read  of  them  in  St.  Nicho- 
las. We  made  this  money  ourselves,  and  want  to  tell  you 
how  we  did  it. 

We  four  girls  have  a  club  called  the  "  H.  H.  Club"; 
we  meet  once  a  week,  and  each  gives  five  cents  for  char- 
ity. We  have  had  the  club  only  a  few  months,  so  we 
have  not  much  money;  but  on  June  8,  1892,  we  gave  a 
strawberry  festival.  A  kind  fruit-grower,  Mr.  Offner, 
gave  us  all  the  strawberries. 

The  cake  was  given  by  our  families.  The  adjutant 
let  us  have  the  band  and  the  hop-room,  so  our  expenses 
were  not  much.  We  made  our  dresses  ourselves,  of  five- 
cent  white  cheese-cloth,  with  red  sashes  and  caps  to 
match,  a  bunch  of  red  roses,  and  our  badges,  which  were 
red  also.  About  sixty  people  came,  and  we  danced  and 
had  a  good  time. 

Pres. —  Constance  L.  Mills. 
ten  years  old. 
Sec.  and  Treas. —  Margaret  S.  Smith, 
twelve  years  old. 
Sue  S.  Smith, 

eleven  years  old. 
Helen  Koerper, 

ten  years  old. 


gene 


as   the    following  gracefu 
friends  : 


TUSCUMBIA,  Alabama,  July  13,  1892. 
Dear  Little  Friends:    Please  accept  my  loving 

thanks  for  the  twenty-six  dollars  vou  sent  to  help  educate 
dear  little  Tommy.  I  cannot  but' think  these  are  Ue-.v.-d 
dollars,  because  they  are  sent  to  help  a  blind  and  deaf 
child  "out  of  darkness  into  light."  Then,  too,  Ihey 
represent  the  tender  sympathy  of  four  happy  children 
for  a  little  stranger,  in  a  distant  State,  who  must  all  his 
life  miss  a  great  deal  that  other  boys  and  girls  enjoy. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Tommy 
is  adding  a  little  to  his  store  of  knowledge  every  day. 
He  behaved  perfectly  well  all  through  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  which  were 
held  in  Boston  last  June,  and  many  expressions  of  praise 
were  heard  concerning  him.  He  sat  among  the  kinder- 
garten children,  his  round  face  beaming  with  happv 
smiles,  and  while  tl>e  others  were  singing  about  the 
blacksmith,  he  stood  and  hammered  his  fat  little  fists 
also.         With  love  for  all  from  Helen  Keller. 

Constance  L.  Mills,     Sue  S.  Smith, 
Margaret  S.  Smith,     Helen  Koerper. 


Published  Daily.   Sundays  Excepted, 
and  Weekly,  by  Burr  Brothers. 


TEN  PA&ES. 


Hartford,    Saturday,   Nov.    26,   1892. 


FAIE 


Tuesday,    Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, December  13, 14,  15. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the 

HEART  SUNSHINE  SOCIETY. 

An  organization  of  the  blind  for  the  Mind._ 


THIS  letter  was  promptly  forwarded 
and  here  is  her  answer  : 


Helen  Keller, 


FRIDAY,    DECBMBEB    2,    1892. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ANAGN03, 

Directors  of  the  Perkins  Institution  Tes- 
tify to  Eis  Worth  in  Their  Annual  Re- 
port. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  has  submitted  its  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30.  1892,  to  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  volume  also  contains 
the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  The  directors  say  at  the  outset 
speaking  of  the  secretary  of  the  institution. 
Michael  Anagnos:  "By  his  unflagging  zeal  and 
enterprise,  as  well  as  his  rare  economic  instinct 
in  prosecuting  new  works,  he  has  been  building 
up  the  institution  for  the  iuture 
till  he  presents  it,  as  you  see, 
amply  provided  and  equipped  with 
a  complete  gymnasium,  spacious  and  elegant 
halls  for  the  library  (of  about  11,000  volumes, 
both  in  raised  type  for  the  pupils  and  of  general 
literature  for  the  teachers  and  for  reading  to 
the  scholars),  and  a  whole  upper  floor  of  238 
feet  in  length  and  width  of  2G  feet  for  the  mu- 
sical department,  including  about  thirty  rooms, 
in  which  piano  pupils  practise  by  themselves, 
with  larger  rooms  for  teachers  and  a  large  hall 
for  the  hand  and  musical  library." 
Continuing,  the  report  says. 
'The  year  has  shown  unbroken  and  remarka- 
ble success.  The  attendance  has  been  regular, 
the  schoolrooms  have  been  comfortably 
tiled,  and  much  room  gained  for  school- 
rooms and  for  dormitories  by  concen- 
trating the  gymnasium,  the  library  and 
all  the  music  teaching  in  the  new  building. 
1  he  total  number  of  blind  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  institution  at  the  end  of  the  finan- 
cial year,  Sept.  30.  1892,  was  210.  Of  these, 
.i57  were  in  the  parent  school  at  South  Boston, 
37  in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
16  in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

'Music  has  been  cultivated  with  the  wonted 
lore  and  enthusiasm  and  with  even  more  suc- 
cess under  the  same  devoted  and  excellent 
teachers,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Beeves,  himself 
blind,  at  their  head,  now  a  musician  and  a 
teacher  of  mature  experience,  assisted  by  an 
efficient  corps  of  seeiiag  music-readers." 

The  special  event  of  the  year  has  been  the 
completion  of  tne  new  building  for  a  library, 
which. has  long  been  urgently  demanded,  and 
providing  increased  accommodations  for  other 
purposes  which   the  growth  of  the  school  re- 

|  quires. 

I  „?!}?  n™  deaf,  dumb   and    blind     children, 

I   Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer. 

(|  give  ample  promise  of  successful  training,  and 
the  importance  of  this  department  of  the  kin- 
dergarten's work  cannot  be  overrated. 


Bljrorhmorlon  limes. 


C.  E.  SMITH,  Ed.  and  Prop. 

Throckmorton,    -     i  exas. 


Willie  Hoteiia 

il/iss  Thayer,  of  Jamaica  Plains 
institution  tor  tin  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,,  near  Boston  who  is 
the  teacher  in  charge  of  TFillie 
Robia  and  who  has  bee.n  visiting 
the  parents  of  the  latter  at  this 
place  for  some  weeks,  at  the,  soli 
citation  of  many  of  the  friends  of 
the  singularly  afflicted  child  and 
her  parents,  brought  her  to  the 
district  court  room  last  Friday 
evening  and  exhibited  to  a  large 
-nd  sympathetic  Audience  the 
wonderful  progress  she  has  made 
in  mind  development  aud  phys 
ical  accomplishment  in  her  year 
and  a  half  attendance  at  the  Bos 
ton  institution.  Willie  read  from  a 
book  w  th  raised  letters,  telling  it 
off  rapidly  on  her  fingers  from 
which  ilfiss  Thayer  read  and  in 
turpreted  to  the  audience.  She 
platted  stiips  of  different   colored 


paper  togertht>r   in    regular    pat 
terns,  felt  of  various  objects   and 
and  told  their  names,  articulating 
them  in  some  instances.    She    ar- 
ticulated   "ilfamma,  "Papa"      and 
many  other  wordd  distinctly,    this 
she  accomplished  by    holding  one 
hand  lightly  on  Miss  Thaycrs    lips 
and  the  other  on  her  throat  as  she 
utterd  the      words,   receiving   a 
knowledge  offhe  jsound  fi^*n  the 
movement  of  the  Ftps  and  the    vi 
bration.  The  above  is  not  all    that 
Willie  did  bit  with  the  intelligent 
questions  often  asked  by    her    is 
sufficient  to  show    that    although 
she  has  been  as  we  may  say,    her 
metrically  sealed  up  from  the  world 
from  her  infancy,  except  through 
senses  of  touch  and  smell,  she  has 
a  healthy  mind  capable  of  devel. 
opment  whenever  it  can  be  reach 
ed  by  an  outside  intelligence. 


Hisfiit  Wmnmnpi 


About  Two  little  Blind  Children. 

Miss  Browne,  a  teacher  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  called  at  police  headquarters  this 
morning  with  Tommy  Stringer,  the  six-year- 
old  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy.  They  came  to 
visit  Chairman  Whiting  of  the  Board  of  Police, 
who  had  arranged  with  A.  Shuman  &  Co.,  to 
give  Tommy  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Mr.  Whit- 
ing is  much  interested  in  the  afflicted  children 
of  the  kindergarten  and  it  was  only  this  morn- 
ing that  a  type-writer  letter  camo  to  him  from 
Willie  E.  Robin,  the  little  eight-year-old  girl 
who  is  also  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  who  now 
lives  with  her  parents  in  Throckmorton,  Tex. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  is  a  follows : 

My  Dear  Papa  Whiting:  I  am  writing  to  you 
on  a  type-writing  machine.  This  is  the  first  let- 
ter I  ever  wrote  and  all  by  myself  too. 

Sliss  Thayer  is  teaching  me. 

Good  bye,  with  love, 

Willie  E.  Robin. 


die  H wftf#vto  Stag& 

Published  Daily.   Sundays  Excepted, 
amp  Weekly,  by  Burnt  Beotiieks. 


TEN   PAGES. 


Hartford,  TSiursday,   SSet 


A  NOVEL  ENTERTAINMENT. 


The   Fair  to  Help  the  Blind  to    Help 
Themselves. 


The  grand  musical  carnival  and  fair,  an- 
nounced to  take  place  at  the  First  Regiment 
armory  on  Elm  street,  December  18,  14  and 
15,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
popular  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Hartford. 
It  Is  alike  fortunate  In  its  objeot  and  bril- 
liant in  the  array  of  musical  talent  which  it 
will  call  forth.  It  will  be  truly  a  festival 
of  music  and  song— giving  the  public  an 
opportunity  to  hear  and  judge  of  the  merits 
of  all  Hartford's  best  musical  organization. 

The  Trinity  College  Glee,  Banjo  and  Man- 
dolin clubs,  Colt's  Armory  band  and  Pope's 
band,  Emmons's  orchestra  and  Severn's  or- 
chestra, the  Hartford  Mandolin  and  the 
Hartford  Zither  clubs,  the  Saengerbund  with 
its  forty  trained  male  voices,  and  the  Mten- 
nerchor,  each  organization  by  itself  alike 
capable  of  affording  a  choice  entertain- 
ment, when  united  will  provide  the  Hart- 
ford public  with  a  musical  festival  hereto- 
fore unsurpassed  for  its  variety  and  pleasing 
quality.    Not  the  least  interesting  will  be 


\\ 


PROGRAMME 


te* 


(frand  IVfugical  Carnival 

peart  ^un^hine  $ocietiJ, 

Fii^fe  Regiment  ty'moflj,  Elm  jStoeeii,  [fai'lsfoi'd, 

DECEMBER  13,  14  &  15,  1892. 


CONCERT    COMMENCES    AT    3:00    O'CLOCK    EVERY    AFTERNOON 
AND  7I4S    EVERY    EVENING. 


^SOHMER  GRAND  USED^ 


IS   FROM   THE  WAREROOMS  OF 

L.   BARKER  4.  CO.,  STATE  AGENTS- 


Juesday  pftergooi), 


PIANO  SO LO-"  The  Bine  Bells  of  Scotland,-'      .     Oaten 

MISS  CORNELIA  C.   ROESKE. 


SONG— "  Love's  Sorrow," 

HENRY   E.   MOZEALOUS. 

CLARINET  SOLO-"  2d  Air  and  Var.", 

GEO.   MARSHALL. 

SONG— "  The  Flower  Girl,"    . 

MISS   A.  J    CHAPIN. 

RECITATION—"  The  College  Oil  Cans. 

MISS  STELLA  CLARK. 


H.  R.  Shelly 


6.    PIANO  SOLO-' 'Happy  Thoughts 


Polka,"  Miss  C.  C.Roeske, 


MISS  CORNELIA  C.ROESKE. 

7.  VOCAL  DUET— "  Like  the  Lark,"     . 

MISS  CHAPIN   AND   MISS   PATTERSON. 

8.  ALTO  HORN  SOLO-"  Morcean  No.  5," 

HENRY   E.   MOZEALOUS. 

9.  SONG— "  The  Fag  Bell," 

GEO.   MARSHALL. 


Panpnire 


Juesday  Euei^ip^. 


OVERTURE—"  William  Tell,"  .  .  Rossini 

POPE'S   BAND,     J.  P.  STACK,  DIRECTOR. 

SELECTION—  "Attilln,"  ,  .  .  Verdi 

POPE'S   BAND. 

SELECTION— "Cavalier  Rasticani,"  .        Mascagni 

POPE'S   BAND. 

SONG— -'Angel  at  the  Window,"         .  .  Tours 

MISS  A.  J.   CHAPIN. 

CORNET  SOLO—"  Fantasia,  The  Favorite,"  J.  Hartmann 

C.    HARRISON   PRESCOTT. 

SONG— "Wallmarjjen  ray,"     .  .  .  Kottner 

MAENNERCHOR.     E.   PETERS,  DIRECTOR. 


7.     SELECTION. 


SELECTION. 


TRINITY  BANJO  CLUB 


TRINITY   MANDOLIN   CLUB. 


TRINITY   GLEE  CLUB. 

PIANO  SELECTION—"  Waltz  in  A  flat," 

MISS  CORNELIA  C.   ROESKE. 

SONG— "  In  Old  Madrid." 

HENRY   E.   MOZEALOUS. 

SONG—"  Thy  Sentinel  Am  I," 

GEO.   MARSHALL. 

CORNET  SOLO— Polka,  "The  Volunteer," 

C.   HARRISON   PRESCOTT. 
VOCAL  PTTET— «•  Tn  the  Starlisrht."  . 


Chopin 

M.  Watson 

W.  Sogers 

Glover 


rii'l   Critm*  PilMndo, 


1870  ESTABLISHED 


nnv'AEi)  mm/I  m 

{uttsri  |ea!  jfybte  |iefpp, 


Insurance,  Loang  and  I(eal  Estate, 

Courant  Building,  66  State  Street. 

Negotiate   loans,   sell  or  exchange  properties,  examine 

titles,  make  appraisals,  let  property  and  attend 

to  the  collection  of  rents. 


Special  Bargains  in  Building 
Lots  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 


CITY  RESIDENCES,  COUNTRY  HOMES. 


My  List  of  Farms  is  One  of  the  Largest  in  New  England. 
Stock  Farms,  Tobacco  Farms,  Garden  Truck  Farms,  Fruit  Farms,  and  Farms  adapted 
for  any  crop.     Farms  in    '     * 


Agent  for  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Lands, 

Kean  County  Land  Co.,   California, 

and  Midway  Land  Co. ,  Kear?iey,  Ned. 


COUNTRY  AND  CITY  RESIDENCES  TO  EXCHANGE  FOR  FARMS. 


E.  SHELTON,  Courant  B'ld'g,  Hartford,  Conn. 


the  part  taken  by  the  Boston  Kindergarten 
orchestra,  composed  of  from  fifteen  to  eight- 
een blind  children  under  8  years  of  age, 
which  recently  delighted  a  large  and  appre- 
ciative audience  at  Tremont  lemple,  in  that 
city.  They  will  render  the  musical  compo- 
sitions of  Miss  Cornelia  C.  Roeske 
of  Hartford,  their  instructor  and  a 
former  pupil  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  The  popular  Boston 
cornetist,  Charles  Harrison  Prescott ;  the 
talented  baritone  and  instructor  in  music, 
Professor  George  Marshall  of  Hartford;  the 
gifted  and  accomplished  soprano,  Miss  Anna 
Chopin  of  New  Haven;  the  promising  young 
tenor,  Harry  E.  Mozealous  or  the  Perkins 
instituto,  and  the  pleasing  elocutionist,  Miss 
Stella  Clark  of  this  city,  together  with  other 
members  of  the  Hoart  Sunshine  society,  will 
vary  the  programme  by  selections  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  and  recitations. 
THE  FA.IB. 
This  department,  with  its  booths  decorated 
and  equipped  by  nearly  two  hundred  young 
people  and  experienced  ladies,  represents  the 
different  circles  and  societies  of  Hart- 
adjoining       towns,       with 


ford        and 

the  stock  of  nearly 
Hartford's  leading  merchants  to  select  from. 
The  art  exhibit  under  the  management  and 
superintendence  of  Charles  Russell  Loomis, 
and  a  number  of  novelties  coming  from  the 
Mechanics'  fair  of  Boston,  together,  cannot 
fail  to  present  a  Bcene  of  life  and  beauty  that 
would  astonish  St.  Nicholas  himself  should 
he  put  in  an  appearance. 

THE  HEART  SUNSHINE  SOCIETY. 
This  is  an  organization  of  the  blind  in  aid 
of  the  blind,   and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
America,  if  not  in  the  world. 

Individuals  have  demonstrated  that  blind- 
ness is  not  necessarily  an  unsurmountable 
obstacle  to  a  successful  professional  or  busi- 
ness career ;  and  this  society  has  undertaken 
to  make  more  effective  the  influence  of  these 
examples  by  an  organized  effort  to  bring 
sunshine  Into  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
those  over  whose  lives  has  fallen  the 
shadow  of  an  unbroken  night.  This  may  be 
done  by  providing  them  with  employment 
or  assisting  them  into  some  business  by 
which  they  can  become  self-sustaining.  The 
burden  of  being  dependent  necessarily  j 
makes  their  lot  doubly  hard  to  bear,  and  ] 
while  it  may  be  beyond  the  power  of  human  ' 
aid  to  restore  to  them  their  sight,  it  is  not 


self-reliant  and  useful  members  of  society. 


gbe  fktffolto  gfottfmit 


THE   CARNIVAL    OPENED. 

THE    FIRST    REGIMENT      ARMORY 
BEAUTIFUTiLY  DECORATED. 

Music  and  Prett,   Booths,  and  Pretty 
and  Usetui  Tliines  to  hell,  and  Fair 
Merchants  to  Sell  Them,   and  All  tor 
the  Sooletv  That  Brlnfrs  Lieut  to  the 
Lives  of  the  Blind. 
On  the  face  of  the  south  gallery  at  the 
First  Regiment  Armory  are  seen  the  few 
lines  of  poetry  expressing  the  aim  of  the 
Heart  Sunshine  Society,    an  organization 
composed  of  blind  people.    A  fair  and  mu- 
sical  carnival,    to   last   three     days,    was 
opened  at  the  armory  yesterday  afternoon, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society,   assisted 
by  their  friends.    The  belief  that  the  blind 
should  rely  upon  their  own  exertions  to 
make  a  living  in  the  world,   is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  society,  the  mem-  j 
bers  of  which  are  encouraged  in  reliance 
upon  self.    The  lines  referred  to  above  read  ! 
as  follows; — 

We  attempt  the  end. 

And  we  shall  so 
Work  may  be  do: 
By  the  self-relia 
The  armory  has  been  prettily  decorated 
with  flags  and  banners,   and  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  i ™~.m~  ■>**   «-«<-v.i  „v,-„„4.„  i 


ely  find 

i.  and  nobly  done, 

t  blind. 


y  pretty  and  useful  objects 
displayed  for  sale  is  enhanced  by  the  deco-  j 
rations  of  the  booths  and  the  hall.  The  dif- 
ferent booths  are  in  charge  of  the  friends 
of  the  society,  some  church  organization  of 
young  people  furnishing  the  fair  merchants 

First  at  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the 
fancy  grockery  booth,  which  is  attended  to 
by  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  the 
Windsor  Avenue  Congregational   Church. 


The  Helps  by  tbo  Way  Circle  of   King's 

Daughters,  of  the  Church  of  the  i 
looks  after  the  candy  booth,  which  is    n-xt 
The  eroeery  booth  is  in  charge  of  the  Olive 
Branch  Circle  of  the  King's  "Daughters    of 
the    Pearl    Street    church.     The 
games  booth  is  looked  after  by   Mtea   8ai  an 
Marshall,    Miss    Lena    Clark    ami 
other  young  ladies.     Three   booths  are  in 
charge  of   the   Good   Samaritan  ' 
the  King's  Daughters   and    Sons:  the  furni- 
ture booth,  supplied  by  Linus  T.  !•"<  , 

gentl 

E.    J 


j  furnishings  booth,  supplied  by 

th  &  Co.,    and    the    silverware 
booth,   suDplied   by   the   William    Bogew 


Manufacturing  Company. 

The  booth  where  boots  and  shoes  are  sold 
is  in  charge  of  the  Young  People's  Societv 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church.  The  goods 
for  this  booth  come  from  D.  E.  Strong's 
Adjoining  this  is  the  booth  for  fancy 
leather  goods,  which  is  presided  over  bv 
the  young  people  of  the  South  Pari;  Metit 
•       odist  Church.     Across  the   hall  i 

coffee  and  chocolate  booth,  which  is  attend- 
ed to  by  the  St.  Thomas  Church  people 
The  Wethersfield  Avenue  Church  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  has  charge  of  the  fancy 
dry  goods  booth,  which  is  adjoining.  Next 
is  a  booth  where  fancy  articles  made  by 
members  of  the  Heart  Sunshine  Society  is 
on  sale,  and  this  is  in  charge  of  the  society 
Charles  Russell  Loomis  has  charge  of  the 
art  Oooth,  which  is  next. 

Adjoining  this  is  the  reception  booth,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  between  two  large 
American  flags.  Decorated  china  and 
earthenware  occupies  the  next  booth, which 
is  in  charge  of  the  Mission  Band  of  the  Asy- 
lum Hill  Congregational  Church.  The  next 
booth  is  for  stationery  and  books  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  young  people  from  the  South 
.Baptist  Church.  Pianos  and  organs  will  be 
offered  for  sale  in  the  space  adjoining  this 
booth,  and  they  will  be  in  charge  of  Georee 
Marshall. 

In  the  center  near  the  entrance  is  the 
Japanese  pagoda, which  is  in  chargo  of  Mrs 
£'  H  ^/entice  and  several  young  ladies. 
South  of  this  is  the  flower  booth,  which 
is  built  m  the  shape  of  a  boat.  The  boat 
and  its  mast  are  covered  with  evergreen 
Misses  Kittie  Cleveland,  Nellie  Roeske' 
Clara  White,  Bessie  Hope,  Jennie  Hills  and 
Fannio  Bacon  have  charge  of  this  booth 
Farther  down  the  hall  is  the  seaside  booth 
which  has  a  floor  of  sand.  This  is  a  sort  of 
grab  bag,  for  packages  of  various  kinds  will 
£4'd  m  t,he  clean-  white  sand  •  and  the 
children  will  be  provided  with  little  shovels 
to  conduct  the  search  for  the  parcels 

All  the  booths  are  pretty  and  attractive.  '■ 
J-he  seaside  booth  is  particularly  so  It  is 
decorated  with  sea  shells  and  the  sand  at 
the  bottom  looks  as  if  it  might  be  the  real 

Mrr^W^HV^  "P°"  its  surface  ! 
Mrs.  Elhot  C.  Foster  was  working  like  a 
beaver  all  yesterday  to  get  evervthmg 
ready   for   visitors,  and   Mr.    Foste"r  was 

about  as  busy.  It  took  considerable  work 
yesterday  morning  to  get  things  presenta- 
ble tor  the  opening  in  the  afternoon,  but  it 
was  done,  and  the  big  crowds  that  were 
present  afternoon  and  evening  found  con- 
stant delight  in  looking    at   the  thou£nd 

bo^buyers:168  "*"**  mt  f°r  the  ™^ 
The  musical  program  published  in  yester- 
day's Courant  was  i  '- after 
noon  and  evening,  and  it  was  much  en 
joyed  by  those  present.  Nearly  all  the" 
soloists  were  blind.  George  Marsh-,  11'^ 
clarinet  solo,  Henry  E.  MozeaWs  'o  / 
Miss  Cornelia  Roeske's  piano  solos,  M ' 
Chapm's  songs,  C.  Harrison  Prescott's 
on  the  cornet  and  the  duets 
Chapm  and  Patterson  were  part 
joyed.     All  these  are  blind 

Searchers  for  Christmas  presents 
the  lair  of  the  Heart    Sunshine    Society" 
good  place  to  buy, 
'       n  usooi    -i  jo,   ng    pie; 

every  afternoon  and  evening.  *"umc 

To-Daj-s  Music. 
To-day's  musical  program     follows,  the 
arternoou  concert  opening  at  3  o'clocl-   -,  l 


r'-  --.::: 


ious'8   song, 
solos,    Miss 

nts  will  flnd 


Solcor;r>n--Frobel 

Roeske  C 

Childrt 


"1 


i  For  Alto  Horn- 


Pampairo 
Schumann 


Henri-  K.  Mozenloi 

Song-"TheTwo  Grenadiers,".. 

George  Marshall. 

EVENING. 

Overture— "Ita liana  in  Algeria Kosaini 

o  i     u         .     Severn's  Orchestra. 

Selection— "Ernani" Verdi 

.'---vein's  Orchestra. 

Song— "Queen  of  the  Earth" Pinsuti 

„  ,  Henry  E.  Mozealous. 

Selection— "Electric  Polka" 

■••■•, Mis    Cornelia  C.  Roeske 

Children  s  Orchestra. 

Song—  "Hast  Du  Mich  Lieu" Boehm 

•  Miss  A.  J.  Chapin. 

Cornet  Solo-Fantasia,  "The  Blue  Bells  of 

Scotland" J.  Hartmond 

j  C.  Harrison  Prescott. 

Imperial  Parade-March J.  Rixner 

Hartford   Zither    Club,     Professor    E 
^  Director. 

Eecitation— "The  Whistline  Reaiment".. 

Miss  Stella  Clark. 
Song— "Great,  Wide,  Beautiful,  Wonderful 

World" Miss  Cornelia  C.  Roeske 

_  ,  By  the  Children. 

Polka  Brillante  Martini 

Written    Especially    for     Hartford    Mai 
,  „     ,  •  Club. 

Song-'-Bugler" Pinsuti 

George  Marshall. 

Happy  Hours— Waltz w  Boich 

Hartford  Zither  Club. 

Selection— "Froebei  March" 

••••■■ Miss  Cornelia  C.'  Roeske 

Tr       ,   ■      ^    Children's  Orchestra. 

Vo  ™  ■  Da.eV^-  Golden  Day" Campagna 

Miss  A  J.  Chapin  and  Miss  E.  Patterson 

Cornet  Solo— "Emma  Waltz" Priener 

4      C.  Harrison  Prescott. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Crane  Pitblado,  Accompanist. 

"WHAT  THE    BLIND  CAN  DO 

And  What  Others  Can  Do  For  the  Blind 
—Heart  Sunshlr 

The  chief  interest  in  the  attractions  at 
the  fair  of  the  Heart  Sunshine  Society  in 
the  First  Regiment  Armory  last  night,  cen- 
tered in  the  concert  given  by  the  sixteen 
blind  children  from  the  kindergarten  con- 
nected with  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  of  Boston.  The  kindergarten  is  at  Ja- 
maica Plains,  and  the  children  arrived  in 
Hartford  yesterday  noon.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful orchestra  that  these  children  have. 
There  are  tin  whistles,  fifes,  cymbals,  a  toy 
drum,  harmonicas,  autoharps,  combs,  a  tam- 
bourine, triangles  and  a  small  horn.  Miss 
Cornelia  C.  Roeske  accompanied  them 
the  piano.  She  is  the  musical  director  at 
the  school.  They  made  good  music  and  kept 
excellent  time. 

To  show  how  well  their  ears  are  trained, 
four  of  the  children  stood  on  the  stage  and 
told  the  keys  and  chords  that  were  sounded  < 
the  piano. 

The  armory  tras  well  filled  last  night.  All 
the  chairs  in  front  of  the  stage  were  occupied 
and  the  galleries  were  nearly  full.  The  mov- 
ing throng  made  a  bright  panorama.  There 
were  about  fifty  blind  persons  present  and  they 
were  as  active  as  any  in  the  hall.  Many  were 
gathered  about  them,  watching  them  talk  with 
their  fingers.  One  boy  was  taken  up  to  Officer 
Sullivan  and,  by  feeling  of  his  badge,  told 
what  number  it  was  and  also  described  his  ap- 
pearance by  touching  the  big  policeman. 

J.  W.  Smith  of  Boston,  editor  of  the  Mentor. 
the  magazine  published  by  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation of  the  Perkins  Institution,  was  soliciting 
iptions  for  the  publication.  A  special 
edition  of  1,000  was  printed  for  the  fair  and  the 
fciele  is  about  the  Heart  Sunshine  Socie- 
ty. The  magazine  is  sold  for  12  cents.  The 
subscription  is  $1  a  year. 

The  art  gallery  was  opened  yesterday  after- 
noon. It  is  in  charge  of  Charles  Kussell  Loom- 
is.  There  are  pictures  by  Mr.  Loomis,  D.  F. 
Wentworth,  Henry  C.  White,  Miss  A.  Catlin 
and  Miss  Louisa  Williams.  All  the  pictures 
that  are  not  sold  by  to-night  will  be  am 
off. 

The  musical  program  of  yesterday  afternoon 
iirti  evening  was  very  enjoyable.  In  the  even- 
ing, besides  the  chi:'i  i.  there  was 
music  by  Severn's  Orchestra,  Hartfor  '  Zither 
Club  and  Hartford  Maudolin  Club.  Henry  E. 
-  of  N.iw  (fovea  saiin  ,  erf  nie  -iy  ane 
there  were  vocal  selections  I e  ,:-.  i  i  'le 
pin,  George  Marshall' and  Miss  E.  Patterson. 

To-day  is  the  last  one  of  the  fair.    The  doors 
vill  open  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Music  To-Day  at  the  Carnival. 

The  programs  for  this  afternoon  and 
evening\s  music  follow:— 

AFTERNOON. 

Solo  for  Alto  Horn— "Morceau  No.  5," 

Panpaire 

Henrv  E.  Mozealous. 

Song— "Star  of  JIv  Heart." L.  Denza 

C.  Youngs. 

Piano  Solo— "Fantasia  Impromptu," Chopin 

Mi^s  Cornelia  C.  Roeske. 
Song— "Welcome,  Pretty  Primrose, "...Pinsuti 

fo-  ■    '0  !.(■':!    I  .■    \  ■-, 

Recitation— "Saint  Thecla." 

Miss  btella  Clark. 

Sotig—  "A  Son  of  the  Desert  am  I," 

W.  A.  Philips 

George  Marshall. 

Piano  Solo— Waltz Chopin 

Miss  M.  Hoisington. 

Vocal  Duot— "On  Mossy  Banks," Gilbert 

Miss  Martha  Lowe  and  Mr.  C.  Youngs. 

Piano  Solo-  'Bouree," Tours 

Miss  Cornelia  C.  Roeske. 

Vocal  Duet— "The  Fisherman, " Gabussi 

Messrs.  Moro-aions  ;mcl  Marshall. 


Selections  V.y  Colt's  (first  Besiment  Band,  Mr. 
Redfield,  Director. 

March— "Processional," Baptists 

1 

The  Jolly  Cadet J.  F. 

( Irand  Selection  from  "Carmen," Bizet 

( -i a ' .  i p— "Eccentric Brooke 

Cornet  Solo— Polka,  'Young  Amenca,".J.  Levy 
C.  Harrison  Prescott. 

011  The  Scengerbund.    J.  Waltz,  Director. 
Song— "Afterward." 

C.  Youngs. 

Cornet  Solo-"Safe  in  the  Arms,  of  Jesus,". Cox 

C.  Harrison  Prescott. 

Song— "Sing,  Sweet  Bird," W.  Ganz 

Miss  Martha  Lowe. 

Piano  Solo -"Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,". .  .Oesten 

Mrs.  Harriet  Crane  Pitblado,  Accompanist. 


HEART  SUNSHINE  FAIB. 

Close  of  the  Successful  Entertainment 
Last  3**«ht. 

Many  a  gleam  of  sunshine  will  be  brought 
to  the  hearts  of  those  who  will  benefit  by 
the  success  of  the  fair  of  the  Heart  Sunshine 
Society  at  the  First  Regiment  Armory, 
which  closed  last  night. 

From  the  opening  of  the  doors  at  10 
o'clock  yesterday  morning  until  the  closing 
of  the  fair  at  11  last  night  there  was  a  con- 
stant stream  of  people  passing  into  the 
armory  and  in  the  evening  the  spacious  hall 
was  filled.  The  musical  program  was  car- 
ried out  with  such  good  effect  as  to  merit 
the  appreciation  of  the  audience  which 
gave  hearty  applause  and  demanded  en- 
cores. 

Considerable  business  was  done  at  the 
sales  booths  and  the  profits  from  the  sales 
will  add  much  to  the  receipts  of  the  fair. 
The  following  firms  either  contributed  ar- 
ticles direct  to  be  sold  or  allowed  a  com- 
mission on  all  articles  supplied  by  them 
which  were  sold:  Brown,  Thomson  &  Co., 
E.  J.  Smith  &  Co.,  Linus  T.  Fenn,  William 
Rogers  Manufacturing  Company,  Plimpton 
Manufacturing  Company,  H.  Goldsmith, 
Goodwin  Bros.  Pottery  Company,  O.  H. 
Blanchard,  Frank  I.  Langdon,  I).  E.  Strong, 
C.  B.  Patterson,  Hurd,  Mellen  &  Hewes, 
Talcott,  Frisbie  &  Co.,  S.  L.  Doane,  David 
A.  Spear.  Flowers  have  also  been  con- 
tributed from  private  greenhouses.  The  at- 
tractive flower  booth  was  in  charge  of  Miss 
Kittie  Cleveland  and  Miss  Bessie  Hope. 

The  children  who  came  down  from 
Jamaica  Plains  to   furnish   the    ent 


charge,  and  at  the  breakfast  yesrorday 
ruornhig  Mrs.  G.  F.  Heubiein  and  Miss 
Gundlach  devoted  themselves  to  the  chil- 
dren's entertainment.  They  were  sent  to 
the  station  in  the  hotel  'bus  when  they  left. 
Brown,  Thomson  &  Co.,  in  addition  to 
furnishing  three  booths,  contributed  a 
cueck  for  t-50  and  President  Henry  A. 
Redfield  sent  a  check  for  $25  to  add  to  the 
fund.  D.  S.  Walton  of  New  York  furnished 
all  the  wrapping  paper  and  twine. 
*  The  Heart  Sunshine  Society  feel  greatly 
indebted  to  those  who  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  fair  in  any  way.  They  de- 
sire especially  to  recognize  the  services  of 
Alexander  Angus,  who  superintended  put- 
ting up  the  booths  and  at  whose  request 
the  members  of  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners' 
Union  worked  in  erecting  the  booths. 
Others  whose  services  were  of  great  value 
to  the  success  of  the  fair  are:  Norman  L. 
Hope,  who  was  assisted  by  Miss  Ella  Riley, 
president  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Society; 
Mrs.  Franklin  G.  Whitmore,  Frank 
Morley,  Hubert  Chapman,  Richard 
Noble,  Henrv  Forbes,  Ernest  Pratt,  Charles 
Amerman,  Ueorge  t±.  Jieoaru,  'Herbert 
White,  Elliot  Foster,  Richard  Lincoln, 
"Teddie"  Dustin,  Willie  Bassett;  Mrs.  Ira 

E.  Forbes  who  took  charge  of  the  refresh- 
ments and  at  different  times  had  as  many 
as  115  young  lad  es  helping  her;  Miss  Har- 
mony Twichell,  Miss  Loulie  Chapman  and 
Miss  Eittie  Morley,  who  had  charge  of  the 
kindergarten  children,  the  three  ushers 
Kennett  Kellogg,  Denison  Morgan  and 
Frank  Whitmore:  Armorer  McDonald  and 
Policeman  John  Sullivan. 

Edward  Hollister  gave  his  services  as 
ticket  agent  and  all  person  who  have  not 
settled  for  tickets  sold  are  requested  to  do 
so  to-day  at  Way's  store.  Charles  Russell 
Loomis  and  Henry  6.  White,  the  artists, 
each  contributed  a  painting  valued  at  $50 
to  the  fair,  but  they  were  not  sold.  Mr. 
Loomis  took  charge  of  the  art  booth. 
Woodward  &  Co.  gave  the  profits  on  all 
orders  for  groceries  taken  at  the  fair  and 
D.  E.  Strong  will  supply  shoes  on  all  orders 
taken  and  pay  the  society  percentage. 

The  moving  spirit  Of  the  fair,  was,  of 
course,  the  secretary  of  the  society, 
Mrs.  Elliot  C.  Foster  who  was  as- 
sisted     at     the      reception      booth      by 

F.  E.  Cleaveland,  Joel  W.  Smith,  Miss 
Roeske,  Miss  Lee,  Miss  Rhodes,  Miss  Hin- 
man,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Dustin,  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Whitmore,  Mrs.  Edwin  Strong  and  Mrs. 
Hannahs.  Olmsted. 


,;.F't 


PROGRAMME 


Gfand  IVJu^ical  Carnival 

peart  punghine  0ociettf, 

GIVEN  4TTHE 

Fii^fc  Regiment  ^mofif,  Elm  0ti*Bet,  {lartfoi'd, 

DECEMBER  13,  14  &.  15,  1892. 


CONCERT    COMMENCES    AT    3!00    O'CLOCK    EVERY    AFTERNOON 
AND   7I4S    EVERY    EVENING. 


->  SOHMER  GRAND  USED^ 


IS   FROM  THE  WAREROOMS  OF 

L.    BARKER  &  CO.,   STATE  AGENTS- 


Juesday  ^fteri>ooi), 


1.     PIANO  SOLO— "The  Bine  Bells  of  Scotland,"      .      Oesten 

MISS   CORNELIA  C.   ROESKE. 


2.     SONG—"  Love's  Sorrow,"       .  .  .     E.  R.  Shelly 

HENRY  E.   MOZEALOUS. 


3.     CLARINET  SOLO—"  2d  Air  and  Var. 

GEO.   MARSHALL. 


4.     SONG— "The  Flower  Girl,"    .  .  .        Bemgnani 

MISS  A.  J.   CHAPIN. 


5.     RECITATION—"  The  College  Oil  Cans.' 

MISS   STELLA  CLARK. 


6.     PIANO  SOLO— "Happj'  Thoughts  Polka,"  Miss  G.G.  Boeske 

MISS  CORNELIA  C.  ROESKE. 


7.     VOCAL  DUET—"  Like  the  Lark,"     . 

MISS  CHAPIN   AND   MISS   PATTERSON. 


i.     ALTO  HORN  SOLO— "  Morceau  No.  5,"        .  Panpaire 

HENRY   E.   MOZEALOUS. 


9.     SONH-"  The  Fog  Bell," 

GEO.   MARSHALL. 


Mrs.  Harriet  Crane  Pitblndo,        -         Accompanist. 


Juesday  Euetyir^. 


OVERTURE— "  William  Tell,"  .  .  Rossini 

POPE'S    BAND.     J.  P.  STACK,  DIRECTOR. 

SELECTION— "Attilla,"  .  .  .  Verdi 

POPE'S   BAND. 

SELECTION— "Cavalier  Rasticani,"  .        Mascagni 

POPE'S   BAND. 

SONG— -'Angel  at.  the  Window."         .  .  Tours 

MISS  A.  J.   CHAPIN. 

CORNET  SOLO— "  Fantasia,  Tee  Favorite,"  J.  Hartmann 

C.   HARRISON   PRESCOTT. 

SONG— "Wallmargen  ray."     .  .  .  Kollner 

MAENNERCHOR.     E.   PETERS,  DIRECTOR. 


7.     SELECTION, 


SELECTION. 


TRINITY  BANJO  CLUB 


JDOLIN   CLUB. 


TRINITY   GLEE  CLUB. 


PIANO  SELECTION—"  Waltz  in  A  flat," 

MISS  CORNELIA  C.   ROESKE. 


SONG— "  In  Old  Madrid." 

HENRY   E.   MOZEALOUS. 


linel  Am  I  " 

GEO    MARSHALL 


CORNET  SOLO— Poll™.  "The  Volnn 

C.   HARRISON    PRESCOTT. 


VOCAL  DUET—"  In  the  Starlight,"  . 

MISS  CHAPIN   *ND   MISS   PATTERSON. 


Chopin 

3r.  Wnlson 

W.  lUnrs 

Glover 


Mrs.  Harriet  Crane  Pil 


finln  For  Alto  THnin_-i^r 


U/edQesday  pfterpooi). 


1.  PIANO  SOLO— Waltz,  ...  Chopin 

MISS   M.    HOISINGTON- 

2.  SONG—"  My  Lady's  Bower."  .  .  .  Temple 

MISS  A.  J.  CHAPIN- 

3.  SELECTION— "Electric  Polka,"        .     Cornelia  C.  Roeske 

CHILDREN'S    ORCHESTRA. 

4.  SONG— "Queen  of  the  Earth,"        .    .  .  Pinsuti 

HENRY  E.  MOZEALOUS. 

5.  CLARINET  SOLO—"  Venzano  Waltz,"         .    L.  Venzano 

GEO.  MARSHALL. 

6..  SONG—"  Great  Wide,  Beautiful,  Wonderful  World," 

Miss  C.  G.  Roeske 

BY  THE  CHILDREN. 

7.  VOCAL  DUET— "I  Would  That  My  Love."       Mendelsohn 

MISS  A.  J.  CHAPIN  AND  MISS  E.  PATTERSON. 

8.  PIANO  SOLO— "Castanet."     .  .  .  Ketten 

MISS  CORNELIA  C.   ROESKE. 

9.  SELECTION—  "  Froebel  March,"     Miss  Cornelia  G.  Roeske 

CHILDREN'S  ORCHESTRA. 

10.  SOLO  FOR  ALTO  HORN— "Morceau  De  Salon," Panpaire 

HENRY   E.   MOZEALOUS. 

11.  SONG— "  The  Two  Grenadiers,"         .  .         Schuman 

GEO.   MARSHALL. 


U/edpesday  Euei/ir,^. 


1.  OVERTURE—"  Italiana  in  Algeris,"  .  Rossini 

SEVERN'S  ORCHESTRA. 

2.  SELECTION-"  Ernani,"  .  .  •  .  Verdi 

SEVERN'S  ORCHESTRA. 

8.     SONG— "  Queen  of  the  Earth,"  .  .  Pinsuti 

HENRY   E.   MOZEALOUS. 

i.     SELECTION— "  Electric  Polka,"    Miss  Cornelia  C.  Roeske 

CHILDREN'S  ORCHESTRA. 

5.  SONG— "  Hast  Du  Mich  Lieb,"  .  Bohm 

MISS   A    J.  CHAPIN 

6.  C  ORNET  SOLO— Fantasia,  "  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland," 

J.  Bartmond 

C.   HARRISON   PRESCOTT. 

7.  IMPERIAL  PARADE— March,  .  .        J.  Rixner 

HARTFORD  ZITHER   CLUB.     PROF.  E.  EITEL,  DIRECTOR. 

8.  RECITATION— "The  Whistling  Regiment," 

MISS  STELLA  CLARK. 

9.  SONG— "Great  Wide,  Beautiful,  Wonderful  World," 

Miss  Cornelia  C.  Roeske 

BY  THE  CHILDREN. 

10.  POLKA  BRILLANTE,  ....  Martini 

WRITTEN   ESPECIALLY   FOR   HARTFORD   MANDOLIN   CLUB. 

11.  SONG— "Bugler,"  ....  Pinsuti 

GEO.    MARSHALL, 

12.  HAPPY  HOUKS— Waltz,         .  .  ,        W.  Botch 

HARTFORD  ZITHER  CLUB. 

13.  SELECTION—"  Froebel  March,"    Miss  Cornelia  C.  Roeske 

CHILDREN'S  ORCHESTRA. 
U.     VOCAL  DUET— "  A  Golden  Day,"     .  .        Campagna 

MISS  A.  J.  CHAPIN  AND  MISS   E.  PATTERSON. 

15.     CORNET  SOLO— "Emma  Waltz,"      .  Priener 

C.  HARRISON   PRESCOTT. 


Sirs.  Harriet  Crane  Pilljladc 


ESTABLISHED 


liDWAH)  SI1ITDI 


i  fjjeal  jpate  Incogs, 


-#SS^ r 

Insurance,  Loans  and  I(e&I  Estate, 

Courant  Building,  66  State  Street. 

Negotiate    loans,   sell  or  exchange  properties,   examine 

titles,  make  appraisals,  let  property  and  attend 

to  the  collection  of  rents. 

Special  Bargains  in  Building 
Lots  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 


CITY  RESIDENCES,  COUNTRY  HOMES. 


My  List  of  Farms  is  One  of  the  Largest  in  New  England. 

Farms,  Tobacco  Farms,  Garden  Truck  Farms,  Fruit  Farms,  ami  Farms  adapted 
for  any  crop.     Farms  in  the  U est.  Farms  in  the  South.  Texas     • 
Land  Warrants.  V.  S.  Land  Warrants. 


Agent  for  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Lands, 

Kean  County  Land  Co. ,   California, 

and  Midway  Land  Co. ,  Kearney,  Neb. 


COUNTRY  AND  CITY  RESIDENCES  TO  EXCHANGE  FOR  FARMS. 


If  you  want  tu  sell,  buy,  m-  txclumm-  your  properly,  call  on 

E.  SHELTON,  Courant  B'ld'g,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Mrs.  .Harriot  n.  urano  Pitbrado  generous- 
ly played  the  accompaniments  ae.d  rehearsed 
tlio  musicians,  and  (Jolt's  Band  gave  their 
services  without,  compom.af  ion.  In  fact  all 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  affair 


■hem 


led 


labor  of  love  for  the  afflicted  ones,  who, 
though  they  cannot  see  their  friends  and 
benefactors,  feel  the  kindness  all  the  more 
deeply.  It  was  truly  affecting  to  hear  the 
little  kindergarten  children  before  they  left 
for  Boston  declare  that  they  would  like  to 
live  in  Hartford,  thev  had  been  so  generous- 
ly  entertained. 
\  _  The  voting  for  the  silver  service  resulted 
in  the  capture  by  the  Putnam  phalanx, 
whose  friends  deposited  1U8  votes.  The 
foot  Guard  received  ij:2.  Signal  Corps 
:JT,  Hartford  City  Guard  :.':.!,  Company  K  0, 
Germania  Guard  4,  Governor's  Horse  Guard 
and  Machine  Gun  Platoon  one  each. 


•     MONDAY  MOKNINO.   DEC.  10.    1698- 


-ivemnam  r-ean 


'     CLEARED    1'KOM    $600    TO  $800. 

Hut  the  Heart  Sunshine  Fair  Did  More 
Than  to  Make  Money. 

,  Although  quite  a  number  of  persons  hav- 
ing the  sale  of  tickets  are  yet  to  be  heard  I 
from,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Heart  Sun- 
shine carnival  and  fair  may  be  approxi- 
mately estimated  at  $2,000.  From  this,  of 
course,  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  the 
articles  sold,  as  unlike  other  fairs  these  arti- 
cles, with  but  few  exceptions,  were  pur- 
chased of  the  dealers  at  the  usual  wholesale 
prices,  the  right  to  return  articles  not  sold 
being  agreed  upon.  It  is  safe  to  estimate, 
however,  that  from  $000  to  J800  will  be 
realized.  This  result,  when  the  stormy  and 
dismal  weather  is  taken  into  account,  is  to 
the  great  credit  of  the  Heart  Sunshine 
Society. 

The  money  realized,  however,  from  the 
fair  is  felt  by  the  members  of  the  society  to 
be  of  far  less  importance  than  the  fact 
that  the  undertaking,  in  its  incep- 
tion, management  and  succesful  termi- 
nation, was  an  achievement  of  the  blind. 
The  public  are  already  aware  that  the 
Heart  Sunshine  Society  is  an  organization 
of  the  blind  for  the'blind.  It  has  under- 
taken a  work  not  before  thought  possible 
in  America,  and  so  far  as  is  known  in  the 
world.  This  is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  blind  people  themselves,  through  or- 
ganization and  concert  of  actiou,  to  inau- 
gurate a  movement  that  shall  emancipate 
them  from  a  bondage  far  more  crushing 
than  the  loss  of  sight  itself.  Self-reliant 
blind  persons  who  have  succeeded  in  carv- 
ing out  a  career  for  themselves,  have  often 
said  that  the  idea  entertained  by  seeing 
people,of  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  blind, 
is  a  thousand  times  more  of  an  obstacle  iu 
their  pathway  to  success  than  the  loss  of 
sight. 

This  impression  closes  to  them  nearly 
every  avenue  of  employment,  and  to  the 
blind  person,  who  attempts  a  professional 
or  business  career,  it  means  that  his 
ability  to  succeed,  or  even  to  carry  out 
his  engagements,  is  distrusted  from  the  be- 
ginning. Thus  it  is  only  by  the  greatest 
perseverance,  that  the  self  reliant  blind  per- 
son is  enabled  to  withstand  the  force  with 
which  this  mistaken  impression  thrusts 
him  back  on  every  hand,  and  insists  upon 
confining  him  to  his  so  called  sphere,  where 
he  is  expected  to  pose  as  an  object  of  com- 
miseration and  pity. 

It  is  there  fore  with  the  greatest  auxiet.! 
that  the  blind  peoplo  engaged  iu  their  re- 
cent undertaking,  have  watched  for  the 
public  impression  of  their  endeavor.  The 
Heart  Sunshine  Society  is  most  grateful  for 
all  the  assistance  that  was  given,  and  the 
people  of  Hartford  on  the  other  hand  are 
very  glad  to  put  on  record  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  excellent  spirit  and  unusual 
ability  shown  in  the  management  of  the  en- 
terprise, which,  in  all  its  scope  and  with  fill 
its  unusual  features,  was  tro'm  first  to  ' 
in  the  hands  of  the  blind. 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  25. 


onFrldav   nordn,,    This   l»   the  chll    r.-^»  owfn^" 
when  they  tell  morles  and   slnic  Carols  for  ih«*  mSS*J 
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meaua  of   support.    If   ev,-r  there   »L  »n    Ln,«l, 
charily,  It  la  this  one,   of  mnkln«  so  v.™  raV?,,t     E£ 
poor  blind  babies,  »h  ,  !.ther>l"  would  ba 'do  "ml,\  to 
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B0YLST0N    STATION    AND     TOWN 
PUMP  TOPICS.     ; 


n  as  the 
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rho  have  not  made  a   per- 
sonal visit  to  the  institution  comprehend 

the  wonderful  achievements  made  by 
the  sad lv  afflicted  children  who  attend 
this  school.  Also  how  much  is  due  to 
the  patient  and  persevering  manner  in 
which  the  teachers  handle  their  pupil  . 
Boys  and  girls  are  given  the  same  in- 
struction. 

For  some  time  past  they  have  been 
preparing  presents  to  send  home 
to  relatives  and  friends.  and  if 
some  children  of  equal  age,  with  their 
senses  unimpaired  could  see  the  pillow 
cases,  brush  cases,  pin  balls,  dust  bags 
etc.,  products  of  their  remarkable  skill, 
which  were  among  the  many  things 
shown  a  reporter  who  called  there  this 
week,  it  would  make  them  open  their 
eyes  with  astonishment.  Especially  iu- 
!  teresting  was  a  sachet  bag  made  by 
Tommy  Stringer,  a  child  of  6  years,  who 
is  deaf  dumb  and  blind.  A  class  of  five 
boys  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Davidson 
were  constructing  an  engine  from  small 
steel  bars.  Miss  Koeske.  a  blind  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  singing  class,  had  them 
render  some  Christmas  songs,  and  also 
put  them  to  a  test  in  the  way  of  telling 
keys  aud  chords  struck  on  the  piano. 
The  promptness  with  which  they  an- 
swered was  truly  astonishing. 

The  new  building  recently  erected  on 
the  Perkiu's  street  side  of  the  laud  is 
about  completed,  aud  will  be  dedicated 
tome  time  iu  January.  This  building 
will  be  for  the«use  of  girls  only,  while 
the  one  ou  Day  street."  now  in  use,  is  to 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  boys. 

Another  building  still,  has  been  erect- 
led  for  gymnasium  purposes  aud  will 
also  answer  the  purpose  of  a  hall,  which 
latter   is  much   needed  for   exhibition 


Although  but    ele 
(quarter  the   regul- 


children — about 
mber — were    at 

I the  Kindergarten  Christmas  day,  the 
place  was  alive  with  merriment.  Santa 
Clans  furnished  them  with  dolls,  sleds, 
etc.,  which  were  much  appreciated  by 
the  little  ones.  The  regular  sessions 
will   commence   on   Tuesday,   when   all 

'  the  teachers  and  children  now  away 
spending  the  holidays,  will  return  to 
the  school. 


West  Roxburv  News. 


SATTJEDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  7,  1893. 


The  new  building  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  is  being  furnished  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  pupils  will  be 
removed  to  it  next  week.  Among  the 
furnishings  are  two  new  pianos  for  the 
girls'  building  and  a  grand  piano  for 
the  new  hall.  Willie  Kobbin  and  her 
teacher,  Miss  Thayer,  arrived  at  the 
school  last  Monday.  All  the  children 
have  returned  from  their  vacation  and 
are  haid  at  work  at  their  studies   again. 


West  Roxburv  News 

Published  ,,Every  Saturday. 
BartlettiS  Building,  :  :  :  :    Jamaica  Plait 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


S.   BAKROWS  &  C.  F.   STUKTEVANT, 
.Editors  and  Publishers. 


Another  sleigh  ride  was  given  at  the 
Kindergarten  of  Blind  in  Blake's  barge 
Monday  afternoon. 

The  new  building  for  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  on  Perkins  street,  is  now 
leady  for  occupancy.  It  was  expected 
it  would  be  occupied  for  the  first  time 
yesterday.  Mrs.  Ella  Hill  has  charge  of 
this  department. 

The  girl  pupils  of  the  Kind'ergarteiffor 
the  Blind  moved  into  the  new  building 
on  Perkins  street  yesterday.  About 
sixteen  new  pupils  are  expected  to  arrive 
at  the  school  today.  The  dedication 
will  take  place  some  time  about  the 
middle  of  next  month. 


€ge  Cgrtetfan  Better- 

TEEMS.  $3.00  per  year.    Single  copies,  6  cents. 

christia/register  association, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

I      The    new   and   spacious   museum   of   the 
Perkins   Institution   will  be   open   for   the 
reception  of  guests  on  the  morning  of  Wash- 
ington's Birthday   at  the   hour    of    eleven. 
Exercises  specially  prepared   for   the  occa- 
sion  will  be  given  by  the  girls,  after  which 
|  the  boys  will  give  an  exhibition  of  physical 
training    in    the   new    gymnasium.      Edith 
Thomas  will  take  part  with  her  classmates 
I  and  Willie  Bobin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will 
attend  as  visitors  for  the  day.     The  enter- 
tainment  for   the   afternoon   will    open    at 
three   o'clock    with   a    performance   by   the 
boys     and    close   with    gymnastics   by   the 
girl      The  tickets  to  either  exhibition  are 
nfty  cents  each,  and  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  institution,  37  Avon  Place.    The 
proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  Kinder- 
garten,   in  whose  growth  and  development 
the  pupils  take  the  keenest  interest. 


x\ 


gaston  %wk%%vm  t 

TUESDAY.     FEBRUARY    21,    1893. 


The  new  and  spacious  mnsenm  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  will  be  open  for  the  reception 
of  guests  at  the  hour  of  eleven.  Exercises 
especially  prepared  for  the  occasion  will  be 
given  by  the  girls,  after  which  the  boys  will 
give  an  exhibition  of  physical  training  in  the 
now  gymnasium.  Edith  Thomas  will  take  part 
with  her  classmates,  and  Willie  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer  will  attend  as  visitors  for  the 
day.  The  entertainment  for  the  afternoon  will 
open  at  three  o'clock  wlih  a  peformance  by  the 
boys  and  close,  w-ith  gymnastics  by  the  girls. 
The  tickets  to  either  exhibition  may  be  ob- 
tained at  37  Avon  place.  The  proceeds  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  kindergarten,  in  whose 
growth  and  development  the  pupils  take  the 
keenest  interest. 

At  4.15  P.  M.,  the  Schoolmasters'  Clnh_jrUl 
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Estev  organs,  at  Gallun  &  Metzger's. 

■  Many  persons  in  Hartford  will  remem- 
ber Willie  Robin,  the  little  girl  from  the 
Boston  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  and 
her  visit  to  her  friends  here,  about  May 
of  last  year.  All  who  saw  that  interest- 
ins  child  will  be  especially  interested  in 
the  bright  letter  in  another  column,  from 
a  valued  Boston  correspondent,  giving 
illustrative  instances  of  the  little  girl's 
intelligence  and  rapid  progress.  She  is 
but  9  years  old,  and  has  been  hardly  two 
years  and  a-half  in  the  kindergarten  ;  but 
she  has  learned  more  than  a  good  many 
girls  of  her  age  who  have  not  been  de- 
prived of  the  inestimable  gifts  of  sight 
and  hearing.  Among  her  later  acquire- 
ments is  the  ability  to  speak — and  she 
speaks  well. 


M  LONGER  DUMB. 


Children     Learning     Articulate 


Mode    of    Instruction    by   the 
Boston  Trainers-. 


Progress  of  "Willie  Bobin  and  Her 
Little  Companions.— An  Interesting 
Account  of  Their  Pastimes  and 
Enjoyments. 


It  is  probable  that  many  readers  of  the 
Hartford  Times  have  an  acquaintance 
with  the  names'  at  least  of  those  interest- 
ing deaf-and-blind  children— Helen  Keller, 
Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer — who  have  been  for  some,  time  un- 
der instruction  at  the  Perkins  Institute, 
South  Boston,  and  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain.  Helen  Keller, 
a  lovely  girl,  as  charming  in  person  as 
she  is  beautiful  in  character,  is  the  best 
known  of  the  four.  She  has  been  longest 
under  instruction,  and  is  possessed  of  un 
deniable  talent.  The  annual  reports,  con- 
taining accounts  of  herdevelopment.  read 
like  the  pages  of  a  romauce.  It  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  rush  into  manifold  su- 
perlatives over  her  sweet  disposition  and 


I  iij  powers  nf  mind  ;  but 
of  Melon  shall  be  brief  mi  moderate  here, 
since  tin 

with  another   i.l'    the   little    girls,    Willie  i 
Rubin. 

Helen  was  (lie  pioneer  of  the    group   of 


I  he 
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>ing  Ragnbild 
;irl  of  Norway, 
Ion  to  the  same 
now  speak  very 


tempt,     that    pei 

Kaata,  a  little   pi 

whose  success  inc 

achievement,     lie 

freely  indeed.     Willie  is  also  rapidly  and 

eagerly  substituting  artieuhrte  for  manual 

speech  in  her  daily  conversation. 

Edith  Thomas,  the  second  of  these  chil- 
dren, is  a  capable  girl,  very  clever  at 
sloyd,  needlework  and  gymnastics,  and 
in  the  care  of  her  room  and  belong- 
ings. She  bas  not  heretofore  shown  any 
real  desire  to  learn  vocal  speech, 
although  she  can  utter  a  few  words 
very  distinctly  and  naturally;  but  with 
the  greater  devotion  to  c-eneral  study 
which  has  come  to  her  lately,  there  will 
probably  be  a  heartier  application  to  this 
important  subject. 

Tommy  Stringer,  the  last  comer  of  the 
four,  is  making  good  progress.  He  can  ex- 
press himself  by  means  of  the  manual  al- 
phabet, and  has  begun  to  articulate  also.  If 
was  a  hard  task  to  get  him  started, 
and  many  were  the  dilrjcultieseucountered 
before  inducing  bis  fat,  unwilling  fingers 
to  spell  b-r-.c-a-d  ;  but  after  be  bad  learned 
the  combination  aud  its  magical  effect  of 
causing  "the  staff  of  life"  "to  appear,  he 
conceived  the  time-saving  expedient  of 
forming   the  letters  b  and  r  both  at  once! 

Some  time  ago  Helen  spent  Sunday 
at  the  bouse  of  a  devoted  friend.  She 
wore  a  watch  and  small  chain,  a  brooch, 
a  pair  of  simple  bracelets,  and  a  ring  or 
or  two — all  keepsakes,  and  some  of  them 
recently  new.  Hor  teaahei  apologized 
for  the  child's  wearing  this  rather 
vulgar  amount  of  jewelry,  saying  that 
shehadallowed.it  for  that  one  occasion 
because  Helen  was  eager  to  show  her 
gifts,  and  because  it  was" really  as  pretty 
trinkets  that  Helen  admired  them  aud  not 
as  personal  decorations. 

After  Helen  had  told  the  time  by  feel- 
ing the  bands  of  her  watch,  and  given 
the  histories  of  her  other  gifts,  her  friend  ; 
said  in  a  playful  manner: 

"Ah!  you  arc  quite,  an  African  princess, 
with  all  "your  silver  and  gold." 

"Ob,  no!"  said  Helen,  her  republican 
instincts  quickly  alive,  "I  am  not  a 
priucess!    I  am  an  American. 

Then  in  a  quieter  way,  very  simply  and 
thoughtfully,  she  continued:  "Bui  all 
good  and  noble  women  are  (I'leeim.  They 
do  not  wear  crowns  of  gold,  or  jewels  on 
their  heads,  but  they  wear  spiritual 
crowns  of  goodness;  even  the  poorest 
woman,  if  she  is  good  and  noble." 

Among  other  callers  came  a  doctor's 
sister,  sent  in  bis  stead.  After  this  lady's 
introduction,  Helen's  hostess  said  :  "You  j 
remember  Dr.  P.,  do  you  not,  Helen 


llerfneiiil,  IhlnHiuff this  a  men 

love  to  Dr.  P.?" 

The   care   and  instnu' 
deprived    of    sight    and    hearing    is  very 

to  its  restricted  avenues,  is  full  of  strain. 
|  mds  which,  with  other  children, 
are  met  and  answered  by  many  people, 
must,  with  these  children,  be  mot 
and  answered  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  special  teacher  upon  whom 
each  child  is  dependent  for  communica- 
tion, 'ibis  teacher  has  charge  of  her 
pjipil  all   the  yei  and  day, 

''''"'    ln    '   '"'      espect.     ;n  order  that  one 
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Willie  was  allotted  a  pretty  room   and 
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'  morning  before  breakfast 

her  bedclothes  bad  a  vigorous  pulling 
apart  and  spreading  our,  preparatory  to 
the  neat  aud  systematic  bed-making 
which  came  later. 

On  the  first  morning  after  her  arrival 
the  servant  put  Willie's  room  in 
order  as  a  matter  of  course.  When 
Willie  went  up-stairs  and  found 
the  work  done,  she  ni.uk:  great  investiga- 
tions and  expressed  some" dissatisfaction. 
Her  nightdress  was  nd'etl,  not  neatly 
folded!  And  there  was  actually  a  wriifkle 
in  the  sheet,  which  could  bo  felt  through 
the  counterpane.     How  shocking! 

Out  came  the  nightdress  in  a  twinkling. 
It  was  unfurled  with  a  swift  dramatic 
sweep,  carefully  folded  and  laid  smoothly 
at  the  back  of  the  pillow.  The  sheet  was 
pulled  up,  the  pillow  spatted  into  elegant 
shape,  and  satisfaction  reigned. 

It  was  explained  to  Willie  that  Susan 
had  only  the  best  intentions  in  making 
the  bed,  and  that  she  had  not  known  bow 
nicely  little  girls  could  do  that  for  them- 
selves. And  Susan  was  instructed  to 
give  Willie  the  opportunity  of  keeping  up 
her  useful  and  tidy  habits.  So,  everv  dav 
after  breakfast,  Willie  fitted  upstairs  anil 
arranged  her  room  with  neatness  and  dis- 
patch    before     proceeding    to   anything 


It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  graceful 
child  as  she  made  her  dainty  toilet. 
Though  some  one  was  always  in  her  room 
or  near  at  baud  to  render  help  when  nec- 
essary, Willie  was  often  unconscious  of 
the  observing  eye.  How  she  loretl  a  good 
refreshing  bath  !  How  sbe  laved  and 
splashed  herself  '  Aud  how  vigorously 
and  minutely  she  attended  to  the  proper 
drying  of  her  pretty  body  ! 

The  bath  being  over,  next  came  the 
putting  on  of  the  soft  wrapper  and  pink 
knitted  slippers,  the  letting  out  of  the 
bath-water,  and  then  the  trip  to  her  own 
room  for  the  completion  of  her  toilet.  When 
the  time  came  for  arranging  her  hair,  if 
allowed  the  valued  privilege  of  doing  it 
herself,  she  would  stand  before  the 
bureau  tugging  at.  the  tangles  until  every 
hair  was  straight  aud  free.  Then  would 
come  the  brushing,  continued  till  the  gold 
shoue  out  and  "the  surface  felt  glossy 
as  satiu  to  her  tiny  palm.  After  this  there 
was  the  braiding",  and  the  tying — first 
with  string  and  then  with  ribbon.  And 
when  all  was  completed,  it  was  generally 
a  very  trig-looking  little  head-piece  that 
was  submitted  for  inspection.     The  braid 


migncnave  a  iew  mmsTTSKEw,  tne 

might  not  be  finite  concealed  by  the  over- 
bid ribbon,  but  the  golden  sheen  of  the 
bang  bad  never  a  cross  line  to  mar  it. 

The  same  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
order,  the  same  graceful  deftness  and 
willingness  to  heap  up  the  measure  of 
doing,  were  shown  in  all  that  this  small 
lady  did,  whether  task  or  play.  There 
was  not  the  least  vanity  in  her  toilet  elab- 
orations nor  in  the  regard  which  she  had 
for  her  best  hats  and  frocks.  These  were 
attended  to  and  appreciated  in  their 
proper  time  and  place,  and  that  was  all. 

Willie  soon  knew  the  house  perfectly. 
An  abounding  love  of  physical  freedom, 
due  to  the  normalness  of  her  child  -  na- 
ture, generally  led  her  into  leaps  and 
lushes" when  going  tip  or  down  stairs, 
and  it  was  delightful  to  see  the  lively 
dash  she  would  make  the  instant  her 
groping  hand  had  found  the  newel-post. 
Her  sense  of  direction  is  strong,  and  she 
seldom  made  mistakes  in  starting  or  turn- 
ing when  going  about  the  house,  or  in 
facing  toward  home  after  having 
made  a  call.  That  she  might  indulge 
in  a  good  free  run  without 
danger  from  obstructions,  she  was  taken 
sometimes  to  a  grassy  slope  in  Boston 
Common,  where  in  the  cool  and  pleasant 
dusk  she  could  have  a  fine  scamper. 
Such  fun  as  it  was,  playing  tag,  running 
races,  and  sitting  on  the  grass  between- 
times  tying  rings  of  grass  upon  each  oth- 
ers' fingers! 

The  only  drawback  to  complete  bliss  in 
connection  with  this  last  pastime,  was 
Willie's  magnified  expectations  as  to  the 
length  of  time  one  should  keep  a  grass 
ring  en  evidence.  Those  which  she  tied 
with  the  utmost  care  on  the  fingers  of 
her  grown-up  companion  always  disap- 
peared before  her  own,  which,  with  suit- 
able treatment,  lasted  a  day  or  two  !  She 
couldn't  understand  it. 

During  Willie's  vacation  the  lady  of  the 
house  undertook  to  do  a  little  painting. 
The  main  part  of  the  painting  had  been 
done  previously,  but  that  of  tne  door- 
sills  remained,  and  the  paint  was  on  hand 
and  in  danger  of  drying  up. 
So  it  was  decided  to  utilize  the 
paint  and  get  the  job  finished  in  spite  of 
a  few  days'  discomfort.  The  fact  that 
the  doorsiils  were  to  be  made  to  look 
very  fresh  and  nice,  with  first  a  coat  of 
paiuf  and  then  a  coat  of  varnish  was  ex- 
plained to  Willie.  She  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  undertaking,  rejoiced  in  the 
prospective  freshness,  and  sympathized 
completely  when  told  that  Mistress 
Loretta  would  be  sorry  to  have 
footmarks  upon  the  newly-painted 
door-silis,  and  would  be  so  glad 
if  Willie  would  try  to  step 
over  them  as  much  as  she  could.  To  tell 
the  truth,  Mistress  Loretta  had  made  up 
her  mind  very  calmly  to  a  few  little 
tracks  of  Willie's ;  but  she  had  duly 
warned  all  the  heavy,  great  -  footed, 
grown-ups  of  dire  vengeance  if  their  steps 
were  imprinted  upon  Lor  strips  of  paint 
or  varnish.  Well  !  cveryhndy  in  the  house 
creep'  Willie,  in  moments  of  haste  and 
forgetf  ulness,  trod  with  varying  depths  of 
imprint  upon  those  unfortunate  sills, 
Mistress  Loretta  herself  being  no 
better  than  she  should  be  in 
that  respect;  but  no  one  ever  saw  Willie 
fail  in  remembrance  or  make  a  misstep  as 
long  as  the  embargo  lasled.  When  she 
came  to  a  doorway  she  would  put  out  her 
hands  to  its  sides,  consider  a  second  or 
two,  and  then  take  the  long  step  which 
which  was  going  to  please  Mistress 
Loretta  and  preserve  the  beauty  of  the 
house.  The  dear  child  could  have  cleared 
half  a  dozen  doorsiils  with  the  generous 
stride  she  made,  bless  her! 

One  day  Willie  was  riding  in  a  horse- 
ear,  when  there  came  a  great  jar.  "What 
was  that?"  spelled  Willie's  nimble  fingers. 

"A  heavy  wagon  knocked  against  our 
horse-car,"  explained  her  friend. 

"What  is  against?"  spelled  Willie. 
Then  came  one  of  the  word  lessons  that 
are  given  so  often  by  the  way  with  these 
children.  "I  knock  my  foot  against 
yours;"  "I  push  against  you;"  "The  wind 
blows  against    your    face;"    spelled    the1 


friend,  choosing  sentences  which  shei 
c.oiiid  illustrate  to  Willie  then  and  there. 1 
Willie  soon  understood,  was  glad  no  one 
had  been  hurt,  and  closed  the  discussion' 
of  the  incident  by  remarking  politely: 
"We  will  excuse  the  wagon." 

Willie  has  a  good  friend  in  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  of  police  of  Massa- 
chusetts. She  calls  him,  viva  wee,  Papa 
Whi-ting,  inflection  on  the  last  syllable. 
She  bad  not  been  in  her  vacation  quar- 
ters very  long  before  Papit  Whi-ting's  af- 
fection drew  him  there.  Willie's  joy  was 
charming  to  behold.  She  beamed  and 
nestled  and  talked  with  hands  and 
tongue.  She  asked  after  all  the  members 
of  his  family,  the  servants, the  pets;  then, 
on  being  told  that  Mr.  Whiting  had  de- 
lei mined  to  learn  to  talk  with  her  him- 
self, she  immediately  undertook  to  give 
him  a  lesson,  making  the  alphabet  for 
him  to  copy,  putting  his  fingers  in  shape 
when  he  did  not  succeed,  and  obliging 
him  to  persevere  some  time  after 
he  would  willingly  have  considered 
the  lesson  finished.  Wise  little  Willie 
knew  that  the  pupil  was  not  adjudged 
the  best  gauger  of  a  lesson's  length! 
When  Papa  Whiting  left,  the  child  stood 
quietly  by  the  closed  door  for  a  moment, 
then  pressed  an  ardent  kiss  upon  it  and 
walked  back  into  the  parlor,  her  sweet 
face  glowing  with  the  radiance  of 
affection. 

Once  while  visiting  at  Mr.  Whiting's 
country  home  she  had  had  a  capital  chanc< 
to  examine  a  hen,  its  nest,  and  a  younj 
brood  of  chickens.  The  hen  submitte( 
with  much  kuidlincss  to  a  tactual  exami 
nation,  and  Willie  learned  a  great  deal. 
The  memory  of  this  was  freshened  by  a 
little  story  which  had  been  told  her  one 
morning  about  "Baby's  Breakfast."  This 
story  relates  how  the  cow,  the  hen,  the 
bee  and  the  baker  all  gave  Baby  some 
thing  for  his  breakfast,  and  how  the 
baby  thanked  them.  The  next  breakfast 
after  this  when  eggs  appeared  on  the 
table  and  Willie  indulged  in  one,  she 
spelled  out  in  a  sprightly  way:  "Thank 
you,  Hen,  for  the  egg."  Then,  waving 
her  hand  toward  the  window,  she  con- 
tinued: "The  hen  is  out  of  doors  ;  far,  far 
away  !" 

She  was  always  very  dainty  and  lady- 
like in  her  table  manners.  No  one  could 
be  more  concerned  than  herself  if  she 
made  a  spot  upon  the  linen.  She  fed  her- 
self very  neatly,  and  kept  the  most  se- 
raphic patience  when  her  fork  went  up 
again  and  again  to  her  expectant  mouth 
with  nothing  upon  it  to  reward  her  labor 
and  her  expectations. 

Her  sense  of  smell  is  very  keen.  She 
could  tell  what  fruit  there  was  upon  the 
table  before  sitting  down,  and  would  often 
know  the  varieties  of  vegetables  as  they 
were  carried  into  the  room  on  a  tray. 

The  folding  of  her  napkin  was  a  work 
of  conscientious  exactitude,  though  she 
showed  signs  sometimes  that  she  would 
gladly  have  derogated  the  task  to  Susan, 
if  encouraged  to  that,  laxity.  But  Willie's 
friends  felt  in  duty  bound  not  to  let  her 
lose  what  had  been  gained  in  general 
training  :  so,  though  it  was  a  plan  much 
against  the  feelings  of  "the  natural  man," 
they  tried  to  guide  Willie  in  doing  things 
for  herself  and  others,  rather  than  take  the 
easier  course  of  doing  too  much  for  her 
themselves. 

If  any  one  were  a  little  "under  the 
weather."  and  Willie  discovered  it,  she 
was  faithfully  thoughtful  in  making  in- 
quiries and  offering  services.  She  had  a 
slight  indispositiou  during  the  summer 
vacation,  and  was  naturally  watched 
with  great  care.  She  knew  that  she  was 
in  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  love, 
and  therefore  accepted  it  all  in  good  part , 
when,  on  coming  down  to  breakfast  one 
morning  at  this  time,  her  friends  failed  in 
making  the  usual  polite  inquiries  after 
her  state  of  health.  She  gave  her  pretty 
cheerful  greetings,  and  settled  down  to 
the  eating  of  fruit  and  porridge;  but  soon, 
reaching  out  one  hand  to  a  neighbor  at 
table,  she  proffered  affably  the  remark: 
"I  am  better,  thank  you." 


It,  was  proposed  that  Willis  should  be 
taken  to  the  seaside.  Its  joys  were  re- 
counted to  her,  unil  she  was  told  that  one 
of  the  kindergarten  teachers  she  lores 
very  much,  would  be  there.  Willi? 
danced  willi'plcu-urr.  Slit;  did  not  know 
Bxactly  iiow  to  ejpress  sue],  wonderful 
delight,  bui  she  did  the  best  she  could  by 
Clapping  hei  l.i.i..:  <  !'■  ally  and  spell 
ing  wiil'i  rapid  fingers:  "Laugh!  Smilesl 
Fuu!  Joy!" 

'•Laugh,  smiles,  fun,  joy."  she  did  indeed 
have  at  Clark's  Island,  Jlriiiiful  of  liveli- 
ness and  dearly  loving  Q  rerqp,  sin;  was 
ready  for  any  fun  by  land  or  sea.  She  in- 
vestigated the  wharf  and  the  shore,  went 
boating  in  dories  and  sail-boats,  and 
reveled  like  a  mermaid  in  the  salt  water. 
During  the  bathing  hour  she  splashed  and 
ducked  and  floated  and  tried  to  swim  as 
eagerly  as  any  one.  When  she  came  home 
from  Clark's  Island  she  used  to  represent 
the  scene  of  these  delightful  doings 
with  her  building  blocks  It  took  two  or 
three  boxes  of  blocks,  a  large  expanse  of 
table-top,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  for  the 
reDresentations.  The  ingenuity  displayed 
was  surprising.  On  the  shore  she  had 
placed  irregular  piles  of  blocks,  here  and 
there,  to  represent  rocks ;  bath-houses- 
very  good  copies  of  the  original  archi-  > 
tecture_occupied  the  background  ;  a  j 
dory  well  shaped  fore  and  aft,  was 
moored  at  the  side  of  the  wharf;  the 
wharf  itself,  long,  narrow  and  of  quite  a 
height,  ran  far  out  into  the  water  and 
ferminated  in  a  flight  of  steps,  just  as 
the  real  wharf  did  ;  it  was  explained  by 
Willie  that  the  sand  lay  all  about  on 
the  shore.  She  would  show  you  the  whole 
thing  by  taking  hold  of  your  forefinger 
(the  rest  of  your  hand  being  closed  and  as 
much  out  of  the  way  as  possible)  and  hav- 
ing you  feel  the  irregularities  of  the 
rocks,  the  smoothness  of  the  sand,  the 
shape  of  the  bath-houses  (with  their  doors 
whii'h  would  shut  and  open),  and  of  the 
dory  with  its  regular  outline  and  narrow 
seats.  Then  she"  would  walk  your  finger 
.  ...cfully  along  the  out-running  wharf  and 
down  the  steps  at  the  end.  There  she 
knew  that  the  water  was  very  deep;  but 
how  could  that  fact  be  represented?  This 
puzzled  her  a  long  while,  and  it  was  a 
great  triumph,  when  she  finally  conceived 
2  way  ; — which  way  was,  to  build  a  high 
wall '  of  blocks  enclosing  a  large  spa~ce 
beyond  the  shore  and  thus  associate  the 
idea  of  depth  with  the  space  which  the 
salt  water  occupied. 

The  relative  situation  of  all  the  objects 
represented  in  the  scene  was  very 
correct ;  and  when  one  considers  that 
all  this  knowledge  was  acquired 
through  the  medium  of  touch  alone,  is  it 
not  remarkable'/ 

When  the  end  of  the  summer  came, 
Willie  went  back  to  the  kindergarten 
■with  her  recuperated  teacher,  both  of 
thorn  happy  to  be  together  again.  Since 
then  they  have  made  a  long-planned-for 
trip  to  Texas,  in  order  that  Willie's  father 
and  mother  might  see  her  after  their  sepa- 
ration of  two  years  and  more.  But,  as 
Kipling  has  conveniently  formulated  it, 
"that  is  another  story."  L.  a,  p. 

NOTE. 

Helen  Kellar  is  12  years  old;  Edith  Thomas  is 
13  years  old;  Willie  Kohn  is!)  years  old;  Tommy 
Stringer  is  6  years  old. 
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Mrs.  James  L.  Little  of  Goddard  ave- 
nue, treated  the  pupils  of  the  Kinder-  | 
•rarten  for  the  Blind,  corner  Day  and 
Perkins  street?,  to  a  sleigh  ride  Monday 

|  afternoon.      About      35    children     were 

I  packed  into  Thaeher 
and  dr 
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AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 

Commemoration  Both  Morning  ana   Afternoon- 
Musical  Entertainment. 

At  the  Perkins  Inslituto  for  tho  blind  at  South 
Boston  the  day  was  commemorated,  both  mora- 
ine and  afternoon.  In  the  morning  there  was  a 
reception  of  the  guests  In  the  new  and  spacious 
museum,  which  they  thoroughly  inspected.  A 
programme  of  exercises  especially  prepared  for 
tho  occasion,  was  given  by  tho  girls,  alter  which 
the  boys  gave  an  exhibition  In  the  new  gym- 
nasium. 

The  entertainment  for  the  afternoon  began  at 
3  o'clock,  and  was  given  entirely  by  the  boys. 
Master  H.  K.  W.  Miles  played  tho  Coronation 
march  on  the  grand  organ  in  the  chapel  where 
tho  exercises  toolc  place.  The  remainder  of  the 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Recitation History  Class 

I'Uuiu  Solo Oureheo  .jaeks  .a 

Ulee,  "l.almli.  lies  H,  Lautli"... Choi  m 

Doet  for  flageolets. 

The  roiiilneiltal  Congress. 

Cornet  solo Joseph  Walsh 

Bass  solo.  Two  Grenadiers C.  A.  Kobalr 

]''lh:ht"f  Time Willie   l.-ie  l 

H&tloual  Airs Kehool  Tlaud 

All  the  numbers  were  especially  well  given. 
The  Continental  Congress  was  a  representation 
of  the  session  at  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  adopted.  The  parts  of  John 
Adams  and  Samuel  Adams  ol  Massachusetts 
were  especially  well  taken.  Willie  Leach's 
"  Flight  of  Time  "  was  the  cutest  tbing  on  the 
list.  He  is  about  7  years  of  age,  anil  appeared 
dressed  in  a  flowing  wliite  beard,  pink  wings 
and  drapery,  and  carried  a  s  cKle  and 
hour  glass.  His  description  of  important 
Historical  events  at  which  he  had  been  present 
was  so  ingenuous  tbat  he  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  applause.  The  rest  of  the  partici- 
pants were    ressed  in  the  Continental  costume. 

Alter  the  musical  part  oE  the  penormance  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  exemplifica- 
tion of  gymnastic  science  was  given  in  the 
j'Viiiaasiam  by  the  girls.  All  sorts  of  exercises, 
calculated  to  bring  into  uiay  all  tho  muscles, 
were  shown.  The  rooe  climbing  of  the  young 
ladies  was  unusually  uood. 

After  tho  gymnastic  exhibition,  the  guests 
visited  the  Kindergarten  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  institution. 


Stosimr  §  a%  <&lnhz. 


THURSDAY,  FEB.  23,  1893. 


Co.'s  "Ja 
over  the  mile-ground. 


ALL  PAY  TRIBUTE. 

Exercises  at  Perkins  Institute,  and  En- 
tertainment Provided  at  the  House  of 
Correction. 

Could  George  Washington  have  looker]  in 
at  the  museum  of  the  Perkinslnstitution  for 
the  Blind  yesterday  and  seen  the  crowd  of 
children  assembled  there  to  do  honor  to  his 
memory,  his  kindly  eye  would  have  been 
moist  with  the  tear  of  sympathy,  while  his 
heart  would  have  thrilled  with  pride  at  the 
progress  which  has  opened  up  the  beauties 
of  the  world  to  those  little  ones  who  Have 
been  blind  from  their  birth. 

It  was  really  an  object  lesson  to  those 
who  have  a  tendency  to  murmur  at  the  dis- 
pensations of  a  divine  Providence  to  see 
the  happy,  delighted  countenances  of  the 
children  as  they  took  part  in  the  exercises 
of  the  day. 

The  piano  was  draped  in  the  natr'onal  col- 
ors, and  each  pupil  carried  a  miniature 
American  flag. 

The  exercises  opened  at  11  a.  m.  with  a 
chorus,  "The  Flag  of  the  Free."  Miss  Kiley. 
also  blind,  as  accompanist,  and  no  one  with 
any  music  in  his  soul  could  fall  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  excellence,  the  boauty  and 
the  charm  in  this  and  succeeding  musical 


Then  followed  a  lesson  in  arithmetio. 
which  was  remarkably  interesting,  the 
children  answering  the  questions  with 
promptness  and  accuracy. 

Next  was  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Joslyn, 
beautifully  rendered,  and  then  came  the 
exercises  in  geograohy,  the  puDils  taking 
the  audience  with  them  from  the  arctic  to 
the  torrid  zones  in  their  rapid  and  interest- 
ing description  of  the  various  countries  of 
the  earth. 


A  botany  class  next  claimed  the  attention 
of  those  present,  and  the  teacher  having 
given  the  children  a  subject  suggestive  of 
springtime,  they  in  a  few  moments  ex- 
plained nature's  methods  In  developing 
bnds,  leaves,  etc. 

Miss  Hoisington  then  gave  a  Piano  solo, 
which  was  brilliantly  executed.  A  reading, 
-The  British  Driven  Out  of  Boston,  was 
given  by  a  class  of  girls,  whose  enunciation 
and  sweetly  modulated  voices  were 
A.  Treat  to  listen  To. 

The  morning  exercises  closed  with  the  in- 
spiring chorus.  "Hail  to  Tbee,  Liberty. 

Miss  Riley's  performance  on  the  piano 
was  exquisite  and  showed  great  talent.  Ibe 
entire  programme  of  the  morning  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Bennett. 

At  noon  the  bbys  of  the  institute  garre 
gymnastic  exhibitions,  conducted  by  Col. 
John  H.  Wright,  which  were  very  creditable. 
Little  Edith  Thompson,  who  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  is  deserving  of  especial  mention 
for  her  keen,  intelligent  and  correct  an- 
swers in  the  various  branches  in  which  she 

"Tittle  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Kobin  (both  blind  and  deaf)  bad  been 
invited  to  come  from  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  in  Jamaica  Plain  and  be  the  spe- 
cial guests  of  Mr.  Anagnos  at  dinner. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Mr.  John  M. 
Rodocanachi,  Miss  Rosalind  Richards  and 
Mr  and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Temayenis  were  invited 
to  meet  these  children,  who  are  making 
rapid  progress  in  their,  development. 

Gymnastics  in  the  afternoon  by  the  girls 
were  conducted  by  the  principal  teacher  of 
the  girls'  department.  Miss  Delia  Bennett. 

Its "o'clock  the  boys'  exercises  took  Place 
before  a  large  number  of  spectators  and  were 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Phelps.  The 
Programme  was  rich  and  piauant  m  variety 
and  contrasts;  not  one  number  was  tonncl 
dull  The  boys  were  dressed  in  Continental 
?ostumes;and  the  band  gave  a  fine  specimen 
of  tuneful  harmony.  Following  is  the  after- 
noon's programme :  „„„>,.„ 

«**—*■•■■£*■*:  MM,' Meyeibeer 

Quotations,  patriotic,  relating 
Piano  .010.         Clar^ce  Jackson 
Glee.  Laugh,  boys,  laugh  I 
Duet  lor  jj'^Jflk^  and  Frank  Weaver. 
Scene  from  Continental  Congress,  debate  ""»""» 
-      adoption    Declaration  of    Independence- 


Song,  The  Two  Grenators^ 

The  Flight  of  Time. 

"'      "  Willie  Lynch. 

Band 


ntertainment 


A  delightful  feature  of  the  bum 
was  WllleLynch's  impersonation  of  Time. 
10   is  the   smallest   boy   in  the 
school,  wore  a  snow-white  beard  and  wig. 
and  was  attired  in  floating  draperies  with 
wings  and  carried  his  sickle  and  hour-glass 
With  Great  Dignity. 
The  little  actor  is  a  bright  charming  little 
fellow  and  his  rendition  of  "The  Flight  of 
Time"  captured  the  hearts  of  all.  It  was  as 
follows: 
"You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age-no, 
"Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  how  are 
ye,  Hawaii  1 
"Oh.  no,  that  will  never  do, 
"Gentlemen  in  Congress  assembled— 
"Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  *e  fact.  *s 1 
have   such   a   long  memory  and  so  tun  oi 
speeches,  dates,  discoveries ^revolutions  re- 
bellions and  annexations  that  in  these  lat- 
ter days  of  the  19th  century  I  have  got  to 
going     so     fast     (what     with     all     the 
electric  performances,  Pneumatic  tubes  and 
waatnotUhat  it   fairly   puts   me  off   my 
balanoe;    sometimes  I    have    beard    the 
tnarhers   wishing    for   more  of   me,  that  I 
though\^would!u9tstepin  and  show  you 
how  little  there  is  of  me.  „0ii„,i  » 

■though  this  really  cannot  be  called  a 
high  time.  I  hope  you  will  ieel  that  you 
have  enjoyed  a  little  time  here  in  celebrat- 
^LrfsWw as ^nmfthat  little  George 
was  horn  i  remember  it  and  all  those  inci- 
dents nf  his  childhood,  his  cherry  tree  and 
the  lielhat  he  didn't  tell,  his  beautiful  copy 
books,  the  horses  ^  trained,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on.    I  saw  them  .all,  my  dear  cnu 

dI.?Of  lateTetrsThave  been  much  grieved 
see  that  some  people  who  were  born  long 
ice  and  never  saw  George  Washington  at 
all  seem  to  think  they  know  him  bettei 
than  the  old  eye-witnesses  themselves  and 
i +  t-i^,..  □t/-iri»«  intn  disrepute. 


hTvVc^their  storieTuito  disrepute 
his  grave  and  was  never  absent  from  hiis 
ta  SyotwSS  worthy  cIVou?  regard,  and 
aUhoughThlve  kyn?wn  every  Preslden 
since  Washington  just  as  intimately  as  i 
knew  him,  there  has  not 

Been  One  to  Equal  Him. 
"Then  I  remember,  too,  that  just  74  years 
ago  today  another  little  fellow -  w« £orntmt 
here  in  Cambridge,  near  the  very  house 
where  Washington  had  his  headquarters 
when  he  took  command  of  the  army  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution 


"All  this  you  are  familiar  with  from  your 
books,  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to 
have  been  on  the  spot  all  the  time. 

"Though  your  favorite  George  was  first 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  he  was  not  first  in  time 
by  any  means.  Nearly  three  centuries  and 
a'half  before  I  brought  George  Washington 
on  to  the  scene  of  action  Columbus.in  1492, 
sailed  the  ocean  blue. 

"But  if  I  rattle  on  in  this  way  any  more  I 
shall  hear  some  one  exclaim:  "Turn  baok- 
ward.  turn  backward,  oh.  Time,  in  thy  flight 
and  make  me  a  child  again  sometime  to- 
night.* " 

The  above  address  was  composed  by  Miss 
Howard,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  beloved  direotor.  M.  Anagnos,  super- 
intended the  day's  programme. 
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THE  LITTLM  BLIND  ONES 

At  the  Perkins   Institute   Hold   Exercises  of 

Their  Own  Morning  and  Afternoon. 

Of  all  the  clays  in  the  year  that  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston  enjoy  themselves,  Washing- 
ton's birthday  stands  at  the  head.  Yester- 
day was  no  exception,  and  the  enjoyment 
commenced  early  in  the  morning  and  was 
not  brought  to  a  close  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon. The  morning  exercises  commenced 
at  11  o'clock  and  consisted  of  school  work 
in  botany,  geography  and  arithmetic.  The 
pupils  did  their  best,  and  it  was  a  source  of 
gratification  to  all  the  spectators  present  to 
note  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blind 
children  learned  and  recited  their  lessons. 
Recitations  of  a  patriotic  nature  and  songs 
made  up  an  exceedingly  pleasant  pro- 
gramme. 

In  the  afternoon  quite  a  large  audience 
was  present  to  enjoy  the  pupils'  recitations 
and  musical  selections.  'J  he  exercises  took 
place  in  the  institution  hall  and  all  the  par- 
ticipating pupils  were  seated  on  the  plat- 
form. Cornet  and  piccolo  solos,  recitations 
and  a  representation  of  congress  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
completed  the  afternoon's  entertainment, 
after  which  followed  gymnastic  evolutions 
in  the  girls'  department. 

The  continental  congress  was  presided 
over  by  H.  R.  W.  Miles  as  speaker.  John 
Adams  (Merle  Tracy),  Samuel  Adams 
(Harry  Mozailos)  and  fenn  of  Pennsylvania 
(James  Davis)  made  speeches  in  favor  of 
adopting  the  declaration.  Senators 
Dickinson  of  Penn.  (M.  Sullivan)  and 
Lewis  of  New  York  (Henry  Burke)  opposed 
the  measure.  It  was  finally  adopted  and 
each  member  advanced  to  the  speaker's 
desk  and  attached  his  name  to  the  docu- 
ment whi'eh  has  become  so  famous 
and  the  independent  bell  pealed  forth 
as  of  yore.  The  congress  broke  up  by  play- 
ing national  airs  on  all  kinds  of  instru- 
ments. 

The  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  consisted 
of  jumping,  rope  climbing  and  calisthenics 
by  the  girls  of  the  school  under  the  super- 
vision of  Miss  Delia  Bennett.  In  the  work- 
shop girls  plied  carpenter's  tools  of  all 
kinds  an*l  made  every  imaginable  article. 
They  all  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves, 
laughing  and  chatting  although  they  could 
not  see  their  neighbors.  Despite  the  in- 
clement weather  a  good  sized  audience  wit- 
nessed the  programme  all  day  and  every 
participant,  pupils  and  all,  will  always  re- 
member the  '93  Washington's  birthday  ex- 
ercises at  the  Perkins  Institute. 


§0Sf0tv  j&mfrajz'iSIjorltt. 
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HELPING  HELPLESS  LITTLE  ONES. 


HELEN    KELLAR    AND    HER    TEACHER,    MIS?     SULLIVAN. 


Nell  pulled  the  bell  of  Oliver  cottage  on 
4th  st..  South  Boston,  the  othei  eveniug. 

A  pleasant  faced  woman  opened  too  door. 
Nell  told  ber  she  wanted  to  see  Miss  S— w. 

"Oh.  yes,"  she  said,  Miss  S-w  told  her 
she  expected  a  caller.    "Come  iu." 

Nell  went  into  the  pretty  parlor  that 
opened  off  a  still  prettier  one.  The  floors 
■wore  brightly  carpeted,  and  cheerj-looluug 
oicures  were  hanging  on  the  walls.  Quite 
a  homey  air  breathed  from  the  pictures  and 
the  bric-a-brac. 

On  the  mantel  were  two  photographs  of 
Helen  Kellar.  One  of  them  had  been  taken 
recently— the  other  was  pointed  out  to  Nell, 
later,  as  tho  photograph  considered  the  best 
ever  taken  of  the  remarkable  child. 

Id  was  very  artistic,  showing  the  beauti- 
ful intellectual  lines  of  little  Helen's  pro- 
rile.  Beside  Helen's  picture  was  one  of  her 
well-beloved  teacher,  Miss  Suliivau,  wnois 
now  with  the  little  girl  in  her  Alabama 
home. 

Helen  had  to  leave  Boston  for  a  few 
months.  It  had  been  found  well  nigh  im- 
possible for  her  to  devote  herself  to  study, 
there  was  so  much  demand  upon  her  time 

A  little  eirl  in  a  red  dress  and  white  pina- 
fore came  in  shyly,  with  a  groping  way 
that  made  Nell's  heart  yearn  over  her. 


I      "I  am  to  take    you   to    Miss  S— w,"  she 
said,  politely.    "She  is  in  the  music  room." 
f*fWf*Bifo  NerTout  through  a  long  hall  and 
a  nlea.sent  dining-room,  which  had  an  air 
ol  warmth  and  comfort  about  it. 
The  little  red-gowned  pilot  led  her  across 
j    the  snowy  yard  into  the  school  house  oppo- 
site. 
"Here's  your  company.  Miss  S— w."  she 

paid,  and  pushed  the  door  of  a  room  open. 
It  was  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  Diano  and 
two  people, 

Nell  was  welcomed  cordially  bytheyoung 
Bjrl.  She  is  a  tall  and  slender  girl,  with 
big,  pathetic  eyes  that  are  strangely  bright 
for  one  who  cannot  see  with  them. 

She  played  several  waltzes  dreamily  and 
with  expression  before  she  introduced  Nell 
to  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  boys' school  and  the  girls' school  of 
Perkins'  institute  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
same  director  has  charge  of  both ;  but  they 
are  entirely  separated  in  their  living  and 
their  work.  The  girls  have  their  own  corps 
of  teachers,  as  have  the  boys. 

There  are  about  100  pupils  in  the  boys' 
sohool.  and  68.  more  or  less,  in  the  girls'. 

-Ine  girls  are  divided  into  liitle  families 
of  some  21  members;  each  family  living  in 
one  of  the  four  cottages  called  respectively 
the  Fisher.  Brooks.  May  and  Oliver 


Rt««8  ^1fv,''eDreSent  eTery  Kev  England  I 
Mate,  and  there  are  several  from  the  West 

A  class  in  English  history  was  heard.  The  > 
children    and   the    teacher   were   talking  [ 

about  Elizabeth  and  her  reign.  This  room 
was  very  pleasant,  indeed.  Plants  were  in 
•Uol  the  four  windows,  blooming  pink  and 

The   pictured   faces  of  Lowell.  Whittier 

the    KhW  -beamed   klDdly  d0vra  uP°n 

each;        r      a.  Bn'S  Bt0nped   about  «he 

jeaeher,      xhe   teacher  was  pretty,   with 

|      on,  curly  hair.    She   was  not   afflicted 

!  tenderrlsTi5'  ^  Uef  ™Ce  ™>  "»" °« 
:  tenderness  when  she  questioned  tbem  or 
;  talked  to  taem  about  their  lesson. 

!  and  welf Dtn  fed  Ler  ™estio™  Promptly 
■  nd     el,    am,  once  or  twice  volunteered  an 

j  c™ndTedsU  "»"«*>*  Ehzabeth.  *« 
A  primary  class   was   having  a  reading 

!  books.   m  ,heir  raised  jetter  £$£ 

"How  Ned  Plays  With  His  Cat"  was  the 
An    me  title  of  the  selection.    The  teacher 

bu  as  ^n^i  "1  herS6lf  *«VI" 
but  as  actn  eon  her  feet    and  as  aetivn  i„ 

%£?»''*'    ^''  -^   Sher 


ceiling  or  on  space,"  read  about  Ned  and  his 
cat  by  passing  their  two  little  fore  fingers 
over  the  raised  letters  as  well  as  little  girls 
with  eyes  that  see  could  read. 

A  dear  little  girl  sat  in  the  very  frontrow, 
and  her  young  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the 
pretty  calico  pinafore  she  wore.  They  were 
sad  looking  eyes,  but  there  was  no  sadness 
in  her  voice  when  she  read.  It  rang  out 
happily,  and  so  rapidly. that  the  teacher 
had  to  say  more  than  once:     » 

"More  slowly,  Johanna;  don't  read  any 
faster  than  your  fingers." 

This  happiness  in  their  work  was  a  notice- 
able thine  among  the  children  that  morn- 
ing. They  were  always  busy,  and  upon  all 
faces  were  signs  of  contentment. 

No  one  could  help  believing  in  suoh  an 
atmosphere  that  lor  everything  that  is 
taken  away  something  is  given. 

The  little  class  in  arithmetic  was  being 
helped  over  rough  places  in  division  by  a 
black-eyed  girl  with  a  sympathetic,  earnest 
voice  and  manner. 

The  slates  they  use  are  divided  into  tiny 
compartments,  into  which  may  be  fitted 
pieces  of  type  with  raised  symbols  upon  one 
end  of  them,  representing  the  odd  and  even 
numbers  and  the  ciphers. 

The  work  is  placed  upon  the  slates  and 
written  in  the  same  order  as  any  slate  num- 
ber work  in  any  school.  They  were  justj 
then  engaged  in  dividing  21  by  four,  and  all ! 
were  as  interested  as  if  they  were  engaged 
in  playing  a  game  they  enjoyed. 

Not  one  of  them  was  dawdling  away  the 
time— not  one  of  them  looked  listless. 
Their  fingers  flew  over  the  slates,  slipping 
the  bits  of  type  in  and  out  of  the  compart- 
ments with  surprising  rapidity  .Their  bands 
were  raised  eagerly  and  waved  in  the  air, 
while  their  lips  twitched  to  give  the  result 
when  they  had  worked  it  out. 

The  next  room  visited  was  a  large  one.  A 
table  stood  in  the  centre  covered  with  out- 
line maps  of  Europe.  Fifteen  girls  were 
seated  at  the  table,  at  the  head  ot  which  sat 
the  teacher. 

The  same  cheerfulness  and  h-tppineas pre- 
vailed here  that  had  prevailed  in  the  other 
class  rooms. 

The  teacher  was  reading  to  1hem  about 
Switzerland.  They  exclaimed  in  approba- 
tion or  disapproval  as  she  read  of  how  the 
peasants  were  poorly  paid  for  their  services, 
and  of  the  lovely  lace  tbey  made,  They 
laughed  heartily  at  the  teacher's  mild 
jokes  as  they  moved  their  fingers  over  the 
maps  describing  the  rivers  and  mountains 
of  Switzerland. 

These  maps  are  mostly  made  by  the 
teachers.  They  are  cut  out  of  pasteboard. 
The  rivers  of  the  pasteboard  countries  are 
made  by  tracing  wheels,  the  mountains  are 
represented  by  ridges  of  shellac  and  sand, 
the  water  it  the  smooth  pasteboard  upon! 
which  the  country  is  pasted.  The  , 
capital  cities  are  represented  by  beads. 

The  motto  of  thisclassroom  is:  "Obstacles  I 
are  things  to  be  removed. " 

The  class  in  typewriting  was  in  session  in  j 

a  room  across  the  hall.  Some  of  the  girls) 
learn  to  do  very  speedy  work,  and  accurate 
W?f  there  is  one  thing  in  the  school  that  the  j 
children  delight  in. particularly  it  >«'■  !'.';• 
gymnasium,  which  is  a  fine  one  and  well 
fitted  out  with  apparatus.  . 

It  would  do  anv  one's  heart  good  just  to 
wee  them  going  through  the  varied  move- 
ments under  the  direction  ot  their  teacher, 
Miss  Bennett.         .  .  , 

They  enjoy  their  hour  in  sloyd  work 
with  Miss  Grava.  Their  workroom  Is  warm 
and  complete  in  the  way  of  benches  and 
t0fhey  make  rolling  pins,  towel  rollers, 
benches,  paper  knives,  picture  frames,  boot- 
jacks, and  other  things  too  many  to  be 
enumerated.  They  are  made  neatly,  too, 
and  with  mathematical  precision. 

It  is.  however,  in  the  sewing-room,  with 
its  rows  of  machines,  whore    yon  m 
silent  wonderment  at  the  exquisite  sense  ot 

"  lllr    '       i    , 

A  glass  case  was  full  ot  the  most  delicate 
and  dainty   bead  work,  wrought  mti 
clesof  all  kinds.    Another  case  contained 
crocheted    shawls,   slippers   and   shouldei 
capes,  and  another  lace  work  and  fancy  ar- 

41  Laura  Bridgeman's  kindly,  pictured  face 
■miles  down  upon  the  girls  as  they  sit  work- 
ing here  where  she  so  often  sat. 

A  handkerchief,  trimmed  with  lace  of 
cobweb  beauty  and  delicacy,  is  framed  and. 
hanging  beside  her  picture,  and  proudlyi 
pointed  out  as  "Miss  Bridgeman  s  work. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Miss  S-w,  m  answer 
to  a  question  Neil  put  to  her.  "the  girls  v.  U  > 
are  old  enough  to  realize  life,  all  have  a 
purpose  in  view.  Many  of  them  mean  to  be 
teachers,  others  mean  10  lie  typewriters.  1. 
with  a  smile,  "verv  much  desire  to  be  an. 
elocutionist.  lam  studying  now  in  one  ot 
the  Boston  schools  of  oratory.       . 

Nell  next  went  to  Jamaica  Plain  to  ▼is\t 
the  kindergarten  schools  f<J*  the  bnnu. 
These  schools  are  branches  ot  the  Peikins 
institute  in  South  Boston.  ' 


LITTLE    TOMMY. 


There  'are  two  of  them— one  on  Day  st.  1 
for  the  little  boys,  and  one  just  completed  \ 
on  Perkins  st.  for  the  little  girls. 

The  girls  were  moved  into  their  new 
quarters  about  a  week  ago.  Till  then  there  i 
had  been  one  united  family  of  little  people.  I 

As  Nell  went  Up  the  broad  granite  steps 
to  the  hall  door  she  glanced  through  one  of  I 
Che  big  oval  plate-glass  windows  and  saw  a 
semi-clrcleotnttieyellowcliairsand  a  stand  | 
filled  wit  i  fresh-looking  plants.  The  maid 
who  answered  Nell's  ring  showed  her  into 
a  pleasant  reception  room,  and  soon  the 
matron  of  the  school  came  in. 

"Oh,  you  would  like  to  see  Tommy,"  she 
said.  "He  is  up  stairs  just  now  with  his 
teacher," 

Way  up  three  flights  of  stairs  Tommy  and 
his  teacher  were  busy  at  work  in  a  tiny  i 
room  under  the  eaves. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer  has  been  intro- 
duced to  the  public  of  Boston  through  the 
efforts  of  Helen  Kellar,  who  tried  to  get, 
and  succeeded  in  getting,  too,  money  sub- 
scribed for  Tommy's  education.  He  is  her 
special  pet  and  protege. 

If  Helen  hadn't  interested  herself  in  his 
behalf  Tommy  would  be  mourning  out  his 
dark  and  silent  life  in  some  almshouse,  in- 
stead of  thriving,  as  he  is  now,  in  a  home 
atmosphere  of  fostering  love  and  sympathy, 
|  for,  besides  being  without  three  of  his 
!  senses,  Tommy  was  also  without  a  mother 
'  and  was  quite  alone  iu  the  world. 

Seven  years  aco  Tommy  was  born  in 
!  Greene  county.  Pennsylvania.  His  senses 
were  perfect  in  infancy ;  but  when  he  was  3 
!  years  of  age  he  was  taken  very  ill  with 
cerebrospinal  meningitis:  and  when  he  re 
covered  he  was  deaf  and  blind,  and  later 
lost  the  power  of  speech. 

When  he  was  a  little  over  4  Vi  years  old 
ho  was  brought  to  the  kindergarten,  and 
here  he  has  been  for  nearly  t'ree  years. 

From  what  she  had  read  and  heard  of  him. 
IN  ell  had  always  had  a  love  for  Tomrov, 
though  till  this  moment  she  had  never  seen 
him. 

There  was  a  good-sized  toylmuse  in  the 
room,  and  Tommy's  teacher,  Miss  Brown, 
was  giving  him  an  object  lesson  on  it. 

He  ran  his  fingers  over  the  roof  of  the 
miniature  house,  and  then  Miss  Brown 
spelled  the  word  "roof"  against  the  soft 
palm  of  the  little  hand,  and  he  said  into 
hers,  "It  is  the  roof." 

Miss  Brown  is  teaching  the  little  fellow  to 
express  himself  in  sentences. 

"How  many  windows  are  there  in  the 
house?"  tapped  out  Miss  Brown's  fingers 
against  Tommy's  lifted  palm. 

"Tommy  was  busy  forsome  moments  find- 
ing out. 

'    i    ,  ■  ti  ngcrs. 

"Kl-ven  what?"  asked  Miss  Brown's: 

"Eleven  windows,"  said  Tommy's  fat  lit-.' 
i  tie  fingers. 

"Yes,"  answered  Miss  Brown. 

Then  she  cot  him  to  articulate  "cat."  and 
he  danced  up  and  down  with  delight  as  he 
made  the  elements:  thoup.h  as  yet  he  can- 
not prono  'nee  the  word. 

Miss  Brown  said  he  was  very  quick  to 
catch  an  idea:  "but  like  other  children  of 
his  age."  with  a  pleaEant  smile,   "he  is  full 


of  fun,  and  when  he  doesn't  want  to  reeiwj 
he  makes  excuses  to  get  out  of  working. 
I  Tommv  can  read  many  common  objects, 
and  his  teacher  develops  his  idea  of  nniri- 
1  hers  by  means  of  large  button  molds  and 
similar  objects.    He  can  count  to  12. 

Tommy  worked  away  finding  out  things 
about  the  tov  house  for  half  an  hour. 

"You  look  sleepy."  said  the  teacner;  she 
took  tne  little -face  between  her  hands  and 
kissed  it  with  much  tenderness. 

The  child  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  soft 
auburn  hair ;  for  he  is  very  affectionate,  and 
devoted  to  Miss  Browri. 

Tommy  has  a  verv  finely-shaped  head 
and  a  delicate  face:  his  habitual  expression 
i«  one  of  a  placid  neacefulness  good  to  see. 

He  has  a  most  delightful  cooing  kind  of 
laugh,  and  his  eyes,  when  the  lids  are  lifted, 
areola  rich,  rare  brown.  

"Come."  said  the  teacher  on  the  little  lis- 
I  tening  palm,  "do  you  want  to  go  to  the  gym- 
nasium?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  spelled  out  Tommy,  eagerly. 

Such  a  babel  of  voices  as  was  heard  in  the 
kindergarten  gymnasium! 
I     Nell  sat  upon  the  platform  at  one  en 

j  the  room  with  the  piano  and  two  other  lady  I 
visitors,  and  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh  I 
;  or  to  cry,  it  was  all  so  funny  and  so  sad. 

Eighteen  blessed  little  boys  not  so  high  as 
your  kuee,  with  their  sightless  eyes  gazir 
i  directly  iu  front,  and  their  faces  beaming 
with  delight. 

Tommy's  beautiful  auburn  head  shone  c  _. . 
from  amontr  the  other  black  heads  and  tow 
heads  on  all  sides  of  him. 

His  teacher  stood  beside  him  and  told  into 
his  little  hand  what  he  must  do.  and  Tommy 
rose  and  sank  on  his  toes  with  the  most 
blissful  look  on  his  face,  and  stretched  out 
his  arms,  lifted  them  and  brought  the) 
his  side  with  tbe  military  precision  of  a 
little  soldier  and  the  joy  of  a  little  boy  who 
is  having  a  good  time. 

It  is  tliis  joyous  look  on  his  face  that 
makes  him  so  attractive  to  people  seeing 
him  for  the  first  time. 

The  class  over.  Tommy  stood  patting  an 
iron  rod  that  supported  some  of  the  appara 
tiis  in  the  gymnasium. 

"That  is  his  way  of  asking  me  about  an 
object,"  said  Hiss  Krown,  and  she  spelled 
into  his  hand  "r-o-d." 

om  flow  down  the  stairs  to  the  lower 
hall  like  a  little  bird. 

Nell  expressed  a  desire  to  see  "Willie,"  a 
little  girl  who,  like  Tommv,  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  and  some  one  escorted  her  to 
girls'  school. 

"Willie"  was  seen  with  her  teacher,  Miss 
Thayer. 

Shoisavery  beautiful  child,  with   k 
wavy   blond    hair    and    wide,   clear  blue 
eyes. 

Miss  Thayer  talked  to  Willie  in  the  same 
way  Miss  Brown  held  her  conversations 
with  Tommy. 

"What    month     is     this?"  asked    Miss 

"February,"  said  "Willie." 

She  articulated  and  pronounced  the  word 
ciulte  clearly.  Miss  Thayer  bas  taught 
Willie  to  pronounce  a  great  many  words  in 
this  way:  She  herself  articulates  and  pro- 
nounces a  word,  and  as  she  does  so   While 


lays  on o  hand  on  her   throat  and  a  finger 
across  her  J1D8  and  learns  the  word  by  tbe 

vi  luation. 

She  reads  aloud  duite  fluently  In  her 
reading  book.  She  is  also  reading  "Black 
Beauty." 

"What  targe  ball."  asks  Miss  Tbayer.  in 
the  delicate,  rosy  palm,  "floats  In  tbe  air?" 

"The  earth,"  said  Willie,  in  so  pleasant  a 
voice  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  »he 
couldn't  bear  a  sound. 

"What  is  there  floating  over  the  earth?' 
asked  Miss  Thayer. 

"White  clQuds."  said  Willie.  • 

There  was  a  lesson  in  humus  and  selling 
candy,  and  then  a  lesson  about  apples. 

"I  had  four  apples."  tapped  Mis.s  1  Layers 
fingers  on  Willie's  baud.  "I  atoone;  bow 
i  I  have  loft?" 

"One,"  articulated  Willie. 

"Why'.'"  asfcnl  Miss  Thayer. 

"Because,"  said  Willie,  "four  less  three 
are  one." 

And  then  Willie  said  on  ,her  teacher's 
hand  that  slio  was  tired  and  wanted  to  play, 
and  she  went  out  of  the  room  and  down  the 
corridor  hand-iu-hand  with  a  very  Mack. 
woolly-headed  little  girl  whom  Miss  Thayer 
called  "Martha." 

"I'm  introducing  Willie  to  the  study  of 
geography  by  readme  to  her  from  the 
"Seven  Little  Sisters,"  and  she  seems  to 
enjoy  it  very  much." 

Mlw  Tbayer  showod.  Nell  a  specimen  of 
Wi1  lie's  square  handwriting. 

The  writing  in  i.be  blind  schools  is  done 
on  groov  ed  slates  made  of 


"Yes,"  said  Mis 
question  Nell  asked    her, 
littie  girl's  Christian  name  < 


"Willie 


the 


of  them. 

...the  time  ol  her  birth  her  grandmother 
was  very  disappointed  that  the  little  girl 
was  not  a  no*  She  had  wanted  to  be 
grandparent  to  a  boy  habv  and  had  even 
gone  so  lar  in  her  eagerness  and  hope  as  to 
select  a  name  for  the  child.  This  name  was 
Willie. 

"She  persisted  in  giving  the  name  to  the 
little  girl,  audso  the  baby  was  called  Willie 
Elizabeth  Kobin,  and  has  been  known  as 
Willie  ever  since." 

The  little  thing  came  to  the  Robin  family 
in  Throcmorton,  Tex.,  July  12,  ]884. 

Till  sne  was  18  months  old  she  was  well 
and  active,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  her 
senses. 

She  had  a  severe  illness  at  this  time,  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  days  the  poor  little  one 
had  lost  her  siehc  and  hearing,  and  had 
never  learned  to  talk. 

She  has  been  in  the  kindergarten  for  over 
two  years,  and  is   rapidly    developing  aud 
1  growing  mentally  and  physically. 

She  is  very  tond  of  Tommy,  and  when  he 
is  cross  will  try  to  coax  him  into  good 
humor,  and  give  him  her  toys  lo  play  with. 

Nell  went  back  tothe  boys'.sehool.  Sitting 
on  a  very  small  chair  in  the  hall  was  a  very 
small  boy  with  a  doll  and  a  music  box  on 
his  lap.  • 

Miss  Brown,  who  was  passing,  introduced 
the  little  man  to  ^ell  as  "Master  Willie 
Sunshine."  He  came  only  a  week  ago. 
His  name  is  Willie  n'lhien.  but  they  call 
him  "Sunshine"  tn  distinguish  him  from  the 
other  Will  es  in  the  school. 

Poor  Willie  Sunshine  has  a  pathetic  little 
story  of  his  own! 

There  is  a  dear,  good,  wealthy  lady  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  who  has  devoted  her  life 
for  the  last  few  years  to  doing  good  work 
among  the  blind  rluhlren.  t  >ne  day  the  lady 
learned  in  some  way  of  Willie  O'Brien.  His 
1  borne  was  in  the  si  urns  of  Hartford  in  a  vile 
tenement-house.  In  one  corner  of  a  squalid 
kitchen,  kept  in  a  pen -naked,  dirty,  half- 
starved,  unable  to  speak,  see,  hear  or  walk 
—was  little  Willie  Sunshine,  then  about  3 
years  of  ago. 

His  elder  brothers  would  poke  sticks 
through  the  pen  and  prod  him  with  them 
and  torment  the  child  as  friendless  dogs 
are  tormented  sometimes. 
■  The  lady  took  him  to  her  own  home  and 
jkept  him  there  for  over  a  year.  With  great 
love  and  patience  she  taught  him  to  walk 


and  to  speak,  but  she 


train  tbe 


see. 


He  has  developed  into  a  tender  little  blos- 
som, with  originality  of  thought  and  action. 

He  is  very  fond  of  music,  and  when  he  be- 
gins to  mourn  for  the  dear  lady  whom  he 
learned  to  love  or  grow  restive,  music  can 
soothe  him  almost  immediately. 

In  the  kindergarten  room,  with  its  music 
and  flowers  and  pictures  and  cases  full  of 
the  work  done  By  the  busy  lingers,  a  little 
class  was  having  its  first  lesson  on  the 
"globe."  and  they  found  out  ever  so  many 
interesting  things  about  it. 

By  aud  by,  when  the  weather  grows 
warmer,  they  will  go  outdoors  and  study  j 
nature,  and  apply  what  they  have  been  ab- 
sorbing all  these  cold  winter  days  in  the 
warm  kindergarten  rooms. 

The  teacher  showed  Nfcil,  witn  pardona- 1 
ble  pride,  specimens  of  the  children's  work 
tn  modelling,  weaving,  paper  pasting  and 
outline  stitching. 

Itwas  all  excellent,  especially  the  clay 
models.  It  compares  [av.-.rnbly  with  any 
work  done  in  kindergartens  by  seeing  chil- 

There  is  to  be  a  splendid  exhibit  of  the 
little  people's  work  at  the  World's  fair. 

Opening  oil  the  corridors  upstairs  are 
cosy  sleeping  compartments,  with  two  little 
beds  in  each  room,  covered  with  ne.it  white 
spreads.     The   boys  make  their  o 


arranged. 


there.      Tom 


of 


ir.s 
le  a 


leurst  conic;  uui 
know  that  Tom  w 
moV"  asked  Lyinan 


dolefully,   while   bis  plu: 
upon  the  floor,  playing  with  a  pretty  red- 
wheeled  cart. 

"Why.  what's  the  matter?"  asked  Nell.       ! 

"He  talks  about  vacations  and  that  makes 

".Mo  wants  to  sic  m  v  mere."  sobbed  the 
small  boy  on   the  chair  in  the  '-orne>-. 

His  name  is  .Louis.  He  is  a  French  hoy 
who  came  from  Canada  a  week  ago— hence 
tbe  mother-longing. 

Nell  promised  to  buy  him  a  war  game  it 
he  wouldn't,  cry  any  more,  and  he  dried 
bis  eyes  promptly. 

"Little  Richard"  sat  at  the  door  of  his 
room,  engaged  with  a  toy  engine. 

I  love  trains,'  he  said.  1  often  go  on  them. 
i  live  in  Somerville.  Last  summer  I  came 
from  Buffalo  with  papa,  and  mamma,  ai  " 
we  came  through  an  awful  dark  tunnel : 
was  so  dark  we  couldn't  see  a  thing."  and 
Richard  lifted  bis  sightless  eyes  and  smiled. 


He  responded  br 

His  name  is  Leon  Y, 

-„„     "al\l  you  t<?  m'rodrice  me  to  the 

ooy  s  in  the  corridor.  Leon."  said  Nell. 

Why.;  sniu  ti  e  little  dear,  looking  up- 
ward, with  the  true  spirit  of  this  beautiful 
school  shining  over  his  lace,  "all  tbe  boys 
bifkScf6  In  school."    Nell  felt  justly  re- 

.  "  W  ould  you  like  to  know  Barney ;  Bamey 
is  a  very  good  little  boy."  y 

;#'Tes,  said  Nell,  "innodneeme  to  Barney.'. 
Barney    was  a  nice  boy.  ana  a  handsome 
boy.  too:  indeed,  he  i.s  regularly  considered 
f>  be  the  "beauty  of    the  family."    His   bn£ 
tquid  brown  eyes  looked  so  clear  and  se* 

fac«tneeiS,gI,inndd.relUSedt0take  in  *»° 

garren  loom,  the  larger  boys  to  the  primary 

department.  y 

Nell  said  goodby  to  the  kind  matron  and 

came  away.  ™ 
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25  Bromfleld  Street, 


DOT'S    LETTER    DRAWER. 

Dear  Children:  — I  can  only  write  a  few  words  this  week,  because  there  are 
so  many  of  your  letters  to  print ;  but  I  must  thank  you  for  remembering  me 
again.  And  isn't  it  pleasant  to  know  that  more  boys  and  girls  are  thinking 
about  Tommy  Stringer,  even  at  this  busy  season  ? 

Do  you  remember  how  much  money  we  had  when  Sister  Lou  told  you  last 
about  it  ? 

I  think  it  was  $9.60.  I  kept  the  paper  that  tells  about  it,  of  course.  Here 
are  letters  telling  about  more  money  for  Tommy. — Dot. 


Richmond,  Mass. 
W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  —  Please  find  enclosed  $6.50 
for  blind  Tommy,  from  our  infant  class  of 
the  Congregational  Church  here.  The 
members  were  given  a  nickel  each,  and 
were  to  trade  therewith  or  add  to  it.  The 
class  numbers  about  fifteen. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  C.  Luce. 

I  wish  some  of  these  children  would 
write  us  how  they  used  the  nickel  to  gain 
more.  Don't  you  think  it  would  help  the 
rest  of  us,  who  might  not  think  of  the  same 
way  ? 

South  Lincoln. 
Dear  Dot:  — I  have  read  about  little 
Tommy  Stringer,  and  I  am  so  interested. 
We,  my  two  sisters  and  myself,  have  a 
mite  box  which  we  are  using '  for  him. 
Mamma  says  we  may  open  it  Jan.  1st,  and 
what  is  in  it  can  go  to  help  him.  I  am  go- 
ing to  tell  my  mates  about  him  and  I  guess 
some  of  them  will  help. 

Where  is  he  now?     In  the  school  yet? 
Your  loving  friend, 

Helen. 

Yes,  Tommy  is  still  in  the  Kindergarten. 

I  hope,  Helen,  that  you  will  always  try 
to  be  a  missionary.  I  think  you  have  be- 
gun missionary  work  already. ' 

"~~  Keene,  N.  H. 
Dear  Dot:  —The  children  in  the  prim- 
ary department  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Sunday  School  in  this  city  have  been 
much  interested  in  your  letters  about  Tom- 
my Stringer,  and  voted  last  Sunday  to  send 
you  the  pennies  collected  that  day  to  be 
used  in  his  education.  I  accordingly  send 
you  $1.25,  our  offering  for  the  day. 

Every  penny  is  consecrated  by  prayer 
and  we  hope  will  bring  a  blessing  both  to 
you  and  to  Tommy. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Carrie  E.  Whitcomb. 
Supt.  Primary  Dept. 

We  thank  all  the  children  and  their 
teacher. 


WEDNESDAY.  JANUARY  25,  1893. 


THE    LISTENER. 

As  the  Listener  had  but  a  slight  personal 
acquaintance  with  Bishop  Brooks,  and  did  not 
belong  either  to  his  lesser  or  greater  spiritual 
flock,  his  feeling  of  grief  and  shock  at  the 
death  of  this  eminent  and  greatly  loved  man  is 
likely  to  be  that  of  a  large  part  of  the  general 
public.  No  one  has  yet  fully  explained  the 
secret  of  Dr.  Brooks's  bold  upon  the  groat  mass 
of  people  who  were  not  Episcopalians,  who 
never  saw  him  in  private  life,  and  who,  per- 
haps, had  never  heard  him  speak  but  once  or 
twice.  Thousands  of  such  people  felt  a  sharp  pull 
upon  their  heart-strings  when  they  heard  of  his 
death.  Probably  a  little  of  a  good  many 
things  went  to  make  up  this  sentiment.  There 
Was  the  feeling  that  the  bishop  was  not  only  a 
wonderfully  good  man,  but  also  a  man  of  hearty 
human  sympathies,  and  without  cant  or  pre- 
tence, But  that  was  more  or  less  an  abstract 
sentiment.'  The  Listener's  idea  is  that  a  great  i 
part  of  Dr.  BrookB'a  popularity  came  from  the 
mere  sight  of  the  man  on  the  street  or  in  other 
public  places ;  and  this  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  a  depreciation  of  bis  greatness,  for  he 
would  not  have  looked  the  man  he  did  unless 
he  had  been  the  man  he  was.  On  the  street  he 
always  had  a  certain  splendid  boyish  un- 
consciousness —  a  natural  and  unaffected 
air  of  liking  for  the  world  and  the 
people  in  it  —  which,  joined  with  the 
magnificence  of  his  stature,  impressive  to 
all  except  little  men.  made  people's  hearts 
warm  toward  him  definitely  and  for  all  time. 
And  when  these  same  people  saw  him  once  or 
twice  at  a  public  meeting  of  some  kind,  and 
had  seen  his  perfectly  fitting  bearing,  and  had 
listened  to  his  perfectly  fitting  words  so  swiftly 
spoken,  their  liking  was  reen  forced  by  a  strong 
admiration.  Everyone,  Anglican  or  not.  came 
to  feel  a  sense  of  ownership  in  him.  The  influ- 
ence which  he  wielded  by  reason  of  his  peculiar 
andgiftod  personality  made  his  episcopal  office 
a  little  thing  in  comparison. 
+  4-  'I- 
Therefore  the  remark  oE  a  friend  of  the  Lis- 
tener's, that  Dr.  Brooks  was  the  "leading  Uni- 
tarian divine  of  America,"  need  not  be  taken  as 
an  impertinence,  for  it  was  not  so  meant;  such  . 
a  remark  is  no  impeachment  of  Ms  fidelity  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles.  Of  course  he  was  not 
a  good  Churchman,  if  to  be  one  means  to  be 
narrow  and  literal.  Dr.  Brooks  was  too  big  a 
man  for  that.  His  popularity  and  influence 
proved  how  completely  our  xommunity  has 
slipped  the  moorings  of  Puritanism.  When 
another  friend  of  the  Listener's  heard  the  re- 
mark which  has  just  been  quoted,  lie  retorted, 


"Phillips  Brooks  wa»  n't  enough  or  a  Furi- 
tan  to  be  a  good  Unitarian  I"  There  was  some- 
thing in  that  remark,  too,  You  see  everybody 
thought  that  to  some  extent  Phillips  Brooks 
represented  his— everybody's— personal  views. 
The  Listener  remembers  tho  shock  which  a. 
certain  very  radical  man  of  his  acquaintance 
felt  when,  after  having:  read  o»eof  Dr.  Brooks's 
public  deliverances,  and  found  there  a  sure  in- 
dication that  the  rector  of  Tri»ity  was  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  a  radical  that  he  was,  he 
pushed  his  inquiries  further,  and  ran  violently 
np  against  a  sharp  denunciation  of  hli  princi- 
ples. Ho  was  exceedingly  catholic  and  inclu- 
sive, but  not  to  the  extent  of  being  aj)  tutngi  to 
all  men.  Gentle  of  spirit  as  he  was,  he  was  oa- 
pttble,  so  to  sneak,  of  a  very  positive  kind  of  a 
negative  on  occasion. 

+  +  + 
The  Listener  cannot  holn  referring  again  to 
Dr.  Brooks's  superb  personal  unconsciousness, 
whioh  was  a  rare  and  strikinar  quality  in  so 
popular  a  man.  He  once  witnessed  a  striking 
example  of  this  quality.  It  was  at  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind— that 
blessed  institution  which.  Dr.  Brooks  had  so 
special  an  affection  for.  Many  people,  men  and 
women,  filled  the  rooms.  Dr.  Brooks  had 
taken  up  peer  little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
Tommv  Stringer,  who  had  just  come  to  the 
kindergarten,  and  who  knew  nothing  what- 
ever, but  who  seemed  somehow  to  be  aware 
when  he  had  come  close  to  %  kind  heart. 
He  clung  tightly  about  the  big  man's  neck, 
like  a  little  old-man-of-the-sea;  and  the  re- 
markable thing  about  it  was  that  Dr.  Brooks 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  anxious  to  dislodge 
him,  or  at  all  disconcerted  by  his  persistent  at- 
tention. He  went  about  with  the  poor  boy 
clinging  there ;  he  conversed  with  people  with- 
out any  sort  of  embarrassment,  and  also  with- 
out that  superior  sort  of  condescension  which 
almost  any  other  great  man  would  have  ex- 
hibited under  such  circumstances.  Afterward, 
speaking  in  Helen  Keller's  behalf,  be  made  an 
earnest  appeal  lor  Tommy.  How  the  little 
community  at  the  kindergarten  will  mourn  the 
good  bishop!  And  how  large  a  part  of  the  grief 
at  his  death  is  made  up  of  the  multitude  of  sor 
rows  of  those  to  whom  he  had  brousht  some 
such  helpfulness  as  he  had  brought  to  this  Kin- 
dergarten ! 

+  +  + 
The  general  sorrow  will  not  be  lessened  any 
by  the  conviction  that  he  might  well  have  had 
twenty  more  years  of  such  usefulness  if  he  had 
not  obeyed  too  faithfully  the  injunction  to 
make  himself  the  servant  of  all.  The  strong 
so  often  die  suddenly  and  prematurely,  while 
the  weak,  who  take  better  care  of  themselves, 
live  on  and  on.  Life  is  only  the  maintenance 
of  the  balance  between  strength  and  the  taxing 
of  it;  and  a  Kttle  strength,  discreetly  taxed,  is 
much  the  same  as  great  strength  put  fiercely  to 
the  test.  It  is  nobler  in  a  sense  to  live  a  life  of 
unstinted,  ungrudged,  unconscious  effort,  and 
to  fall  In  the  prime  of  it;  lint  how  much  hotter 
for  the  world  it  may  be  to  husband  our  strength 
when  it  is  so  valuable! 


Pusitti  Cnutscritrt 


TUESDAY,    MARCH    14,    1893. 


26.  Ordered,  That  that  portion  of  Centre 
street,  at  the  intersection  of  Sheridan  avenue, 
1  lay  and  Perkins  streets,  be  hereby  named  and 
known  as  Kindergarten  square. 

The  order  was  read  a  second  time  and  the 
question  came  on  its  passage: 

Aid.  Flood— Mr.  Chairman,  from  in  formation 
that  has  come  to  me  through  yourself  and 
through  persons  living  in  that  district,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  man  by  tho  name  of  Hyde  many 
years  ago  made  this  square,  carted  the  loam 
there  and  paid  for  it  and  planted  the  trees 
1  here,  ami  it  seems  to  be  the  persona!  desire  of 
the  people  in  that  vicinity  that  this  square 
should  be  named  "Hyde  square."  I  have  no 
special  desire  to  take  away  that  name— in  fact. 
I  am  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  move  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  word  "Hyde"  be  substituted  for 
"Kindergarten."  ...         .  it_ 

The  amendment  was  adopted  and  the  order 
as  amended  was  passed. 


West  Rpxtmry  Jfevs. 

i, i mew  ■^^,  ™w&' 

roBLisiiKD  Every  sah  hi«ay. 
Bartletfs  Builuing,  r":  :  :    Jamaica  Plan, 


BOSTON,  MASS.  £ 

j  The  following  item  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Post  on  Monday  last  : — "There  is 
a  good  deal  of  discontent  among  the 
residents  of  Perkins,  Day,  Centre  and 
Sheridan  streets  as  to  the  naming  of  tin- 
square  iii  that  district  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  last  Monday  as'  Hyde  square. 
They  were  all  desirous  of*  having  it 
named  Perkins  square,  in  honor  of  the 
branch  kindergarten  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind.'* 


JBortttt  Smnscriirt 


FRIDAY.     MARCH    24.    1893. 


KINDERGARTEN_FOR    THE    BLIND. 
The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Oct.  1.  1892.  to  March  21, 1R93: 


Alumna-  Association  of  Perkl 


Easter  greeting 


In  memory  of  Cora  B.  Standing, 
Full  River,  for  bookcase 

Ladies  of  Lynn,  through  Mrs.  V\  ash- 
ing! on  Haven 

MlssMollle  Learned . ... 

I'rhnarv    department   of  the  Hlgli- 


1.00 
00.00 


•  children  of  Sar- 


Proceeds  of  entertainments  Feb.  22 

I,)  ,„iniK  of  Perkins  Institution... 

Proceeds    of    fair    held    by    misses 

storicweil,    Gregg    and     Brown, 

Koxbury 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TOR  I 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the 
Ladles'    Auxiliary     Aid      Society, 

;    Gardner,  treasurer. .  1,005.00 

Miss  M.na    II.  Iirett,  Avon 5.00 

Mrs.  ,1.  H.  Thorndtke 10-00 

Miss  Mary  Whitehead 10.00 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children, 
additional 8350.00 

A  Thanksgiving  greeting  from  a 
friend \—-;;M"      100,0° 

Angler,  greeting  to  the  little      


Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies.. 
Miss  H.  Louisa  Brown.. 

Mi--.  S.  1 'aliot 


Miss  Cordner 

Children  of  a  kindergarten. 
Mrs.  .lane  E.  Damon. 


Mrs.  E.  E.  V.  Field 

German     Technical     Society 

ceeds  of  lectures 

From  a  friend 

Charles  H.  Hersey 


50.00 

25.00 

MIssE.  F.  Mason ,  500.00 

Mrs.  A.  B.  l&atthev  

Ilattuews 10.00 

latthews ,12-52 

Mrs.  George  v.  L.  Meyer 100.00 

\    .;,;    ,,       .,.,.■,     ..1. 

Mrs.  Leopold  Morse 100-0°. 

Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley 25.00 


1  of  Klrk-street  church, 


Total. 


-$i,609.93 
.S7.0S2.78 


We  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing facts,  which  show  that  the  kindergarten  is 
in  absolute  need  of  funds.  A  debt  of  $20,000 
incurred  by  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  new  buildings  remains  to  be  provided  for. 
A  second  household  was  formed  last  month 
almost  equal  in  size  to  the  first.  The  number 
of  children  has  been  increased  from  thirty-six 
to  fifty-one,  and  there  are  now  twice  as  many 
teachers  and  other  officer!  employed  to  train 
them  and  take  care  of  them  as  there  were  a 
year  ago.  In  consequence  of  this  growth  the 
current  expenses  are  nearly  doubled,  while  the 
receipts  have  been  falling  off  very  fast.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  are  compelled  to  make 
an  earnest  appeal  for  further  contributions, 
which  will  be  thankfully  received  ana  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson.  Treasurer, 

53  Street,  Room  840. 


In  view  of  the  need  of  money  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  Alice  Kent  Robert- 
son gave  a  recital  in  Perkins' hall  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  her  efforts  called  out  a  large 
number  of  interested  philanthropists.  As 
might  be  expected  from  Mrs.  Robertson's  de- 
votion to  Robert  Browning,  a  large  part  of  the 
programme  was  reserved  for  that  poet.  Among 
the  selections  given  were  "A  Toccata  of  Gul- 
lupi's,"  "The  Flower's  Name,"  "Youth  and 
Art,"  and  "la  a  Gondola,"  all  of  which  were 
given  with  a  pathos  and  discrimination  all  her 
own.  Tennyson  had  been  remembered  by  the 
reciter  in  "Ihe  Lady  of  Shalott,"  which  was 
exquisitely  given,  but  Mrs.  Robertson's  dramas 
tic  force  and  elegance  of  conception  was  made 
manifest  in  her  selections  from  "Macbeth." 
The  reader  was  applauded  without  restriction 
for  her  fine  sense  of  the  artistic  as  for  her  beau- 
tiful voice. 
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Wednesday, 
March  22,  '93. 


Programme 


1.  The  Way  to  Arcady. 

2.  A  Toccata  of  Gallupi's. 
3-  Lasca 

4.  The  Flower's  Name. 

5.  Macbeth. 

Selections  from  1st  and  2d  Acts. 
By  Request. 

^fatermission. *>=»•- 

6.  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

7.  The  Ballad  of  the  East  and  West. 

8.  A  Match. 

9.  Youth  and  Art. 
10.    In  a  Gondola. 


Bunner 

Browning 

Desprez 

Browning 

Shakspere 


Tennyson 

Kipling 

Swinburne 

Browning 

Browning 


^ 


The  Kindergarten  lor  the  Blind. 
Many  of  the  parents  and  friends  » 


ipi,,l 


igin 


i  1.M1..S  .is  iiiriuy  hoys  as  there  were  girls 
nil  hoys  together  last  year.  In  all  now 
acre  are  .-.;!  of  these  unfortunate  children 
or  whom  a  happy  home  with  school  and 
mdorgartcn  privileges  has  been  provided, 
n  addition  to  the  girls'  building,  a 
yiiinasmni  with  a  hall  over  it 
is  also  been  built,  which  is  but  a  part  of 
ie  targe  mam  building  they  have  planned 
u  Boon  as  they  get  money  enough)   to   bi 


for  a  school;  tbi 


being  needed 


?rgarten  children 


ittle  girls 


ippic 


Miiiiiren,   as,  mutating    the    birds, 
nd  lambs,  they  flew, swam  or  skipped 
about,  then  quietly  marched  down  the  stairs 
not  stumbling  so  often  as  many  of  the  see- 
ing children  we  have  seen)     to    study   and 
read  trom  then-  raise. 1  lettered  books 

We  saw  little  Willie  Kobbins,  who  is  deaf 
dumb  and  blind  like  Helen  Keller  She  is 
-„-eet  far, imtle  girl,  with  long  golden 
t mi  and  pleasant  looking  eyes,  even  though 
the  light  has  gone  out  from  them.  She  read 
from  her  book,  telling  the  words  on  her 
nng;r.:  besides  articulating  many  of  them 
very  distinctly.  We  then  went  to  the  new 
gymnasium,  (which  is  completely  furnished 
with    gyninastr 


.  saw  the  i 


ipparatus     for   the 


Ling 


;md  counter-marc 
in  their  exercise 
itlier. 


•primary  children 
Iture.     They   marched 
in  perfect  time,   and 
eh   tried  to    outdo   the 
r  agility  in  climbing   the    rope 
>•"  iKI  have  astonished  so ,„ir  little  folks 

?1  T,'  iYC>  mTtl1'1  forSet  t0  mention 
how  delighted  they  all  were  with  the 
ml0/  f  c?,rnatlon  I1?"1"  the  children  sent 
most  of  them  wearing  them  for  buttonhole 
y  sent  many  thanks  back  to 
'led  the  children  a  "Happy 
before 


boquets. 
Maine,  ; 
Kaster." 


As  tliii 


their 


Kaster  of  cov 

not  reach  the 

will  be  a  pleasant   thought ' 

have  done  even  so  little'  tow 

tint  home   and    making    the 

children's  Kaster  a  liapqn  on 


•ishes   could 

think  they 
Is  this  pleas'- 
little    blind 
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the  dedication  of  the  new  buildVA  o?th«  tt^lt0 
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With  untold  beauty  of  devotion  and  sacri- 
fice and  untiring  work  of  which  the  public 
can  little  dream,  Professor  Anagnos  has 
secured  the  completion  of  the  new  buildings 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  so  greatly 
needed.  No  feature  of  the  service  of  hu- 
manity, which  is  the  highest  work  in  which 
any  of  us  can  engage,  appeals  more  to  the 
sympathy  and  consideration  than  this  work 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  children. 
The  buildings  are  to  be  dedicated  on 
Friday  of  this  week,  and  the  occasion  may 
well  be  made  a  red-letter  day,  on  which  all 
who  participate  in  the  ceremonies  may  also 
lend-a-hand  in  the  (needed  aid  to  continue 
this  work. 


MONDAY,    APRIL    17.    1803. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  a 
centre  of  espeoial  interest  this  week.  The 
dedication  o£  the  new  building  comes  on  Fri- 
day, and  the  long  report  on  the  kindergarten 
work  embodied  in  Mr.  Anagnos's  annual  book 
makes  an  especial  appeal  to  the  taste  as  well  as 
the  sympathies  and  the  purses  of  all  who  read 
of  the  offort  and  tbo  achievement  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  The  director  o£  Perkins  Institution  re- 
ceives the  hearty  praise  of  the  trustees,  in  their 
report,  in  these  words,  heartily  echoed  by 

The  restored  health,  which 
beloved  director,  Michael 
back  from  Europe  two  years 
test  of  another  year  of  wise.---- 
cient  labor,  with  full  consecration,  of  a  h.s 
energies,  and  with  a  success  surpassing :  all  do 
fore.  Py  his  minagging  zeal  and  enterprise,  as 
well  as  bis  rare  economic  instinct  m 
prosecuting  new  works,  he  has  ueo.i 
building  up  the  institution  for  the 
future,  till  be  presents  it,  as  you  see. 
amply  provided  and  equipped  with  a  rompi™ 
gymnasium,  spacious  ana  elegant  halls  lor  the 
library  (of  about  cloven  i.housaiio  vol.. 
in  raised  typo  for  the  pupils  and  "f_je<icfalf  liter- 
ature  for   the 


our  excellent  and 
Asnaenos.  brought 
ago. "has  stood  the 
devoti 


iclioi: 

igth 


iiol- 


idth 


•  of  238  feet  in 
x  feet  for  the 
about    thirty 

enc.tiers,  and  a 
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THE    CHILD'S    HOUR. 


DOT'S    LETTER    DRAWER. 

Here  is  a  letter  which  will  inter- 
est you  all.  And  isn't  there  a  beau- 
tiful answer  ?  It  is  written  b_ 
some  one  who  knows  all  about 
Tommy,  and  I  know  you  join  with 
Dot  in  thanking  Jean  for  the  prett; 
story  of  Tommy's  life. 

So.  Lincoln. 

Dear  Dot  :  —  Sometime  in  the  last 

part   of    October    Helen    thought    it 

would  be  so  pleasant  to  take  the  mite 

box   she   had  used  for  mission  work 

and    save    for    Tommy    Stringer.     I 

told   her  she  might  try  until  the  last 

of  December,  and  send  what  she  and 

Edna   could    save  for    him    as    a    New   Year's 

present.     Most  of  the  pennies  they  have  earned  ; 

a  few   have  been  given  them  to   do  what   they 

liked,  with.     One  little  friend  contributed  five  cents. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  may  have  to  tell 

in    The    Child's    Hour   concerning  Tommy.     The 

children  are  quite  interested  in  him. 

Mrs.  Edw.  Carter. 
P.  S.     Helen  and  Edna  wished  me  to  write  this  for 
them,  and  send  the  mite  box  just  as  they  had  it.    They 
hope  it  will  help  him  if  there  is  not  much. 

Mrs.  E.  C. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 

Jamaica  Plain. 
Dear  Children  :  —  It  gave  me  much 
pleasure  to  read  over  your  nice  letters  to 
Dot,  and  find  that  you  are  greatly  inter- 
ested in  our  little  Tommy,  so  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  know  how  Tommy  is 
getting  on  in  his  new  home  at  the  kinder- 
garten. You  know  it  is  all  the  home  he 
has  ;  but  he  is  very  happy  here,  and  has 
such  a  good  time  playing  with  the  other 
little  boys.  He  is  very  fond  of  Willie 
Robin,  and  will  let  her  brush  his  hair 
and  play  with  him  when  he  will  not  let 
the  others.  He  has  a  roommate  named 
Leon.  They  have  a  pretty  little  room  with 
two  cherry  bedsteads,  a  bureau,  which 
they  share,  Leon  having  the  two  upper 
drawers,  and  Tommy  the  two  lower  ones. 
In  the  bottom  drawer  he  keeps  all  his 
playthings,  and  here  he  plays  by  the  hour. 
When  he  first  came  to  the  kindergarten 
he  was  much  pleased  with  the  little  bed, 
so  when  he  was  shown  the  drawer  where 
his  playthings  were  kept  he  must  have 
thought  it  would  make  a  good  bed,  for  he 
was  found  trying  to  get  into  it.  He  was 
made  to  understand  that  he  must  not  do 
that  or  the  bureau  would  upset,  but  the 
next  day  he  drew  the  drawer  out  on  the 
floor,  took  out  all  the  playthings  and  when 
found  he  had  just  cuddled  down  in  it,  but 
I  think  he  found  it  would  not  make  a  good 
bed  for  he  did  not  try  it  again.  One  day 
his  teacher  thought  Tommy's  feet  did  not 
look  quite  right,  so  she  took  him  on  her 
knee  and  found  that  he  had  put  on  Leon's 
best  new  shoes,  which  were,  of  course,  too 
big  for  him,  so  his  teacher  made  him  take 


them  off  and  put  them  back  in  the  closet, 
and  put  on  his  own  which  were  old,  and 
one  of  them  had  a  hole  in  the  toe ;  but  the 
next  morning  when  she  went  to  dress  him, 
instead  of  the  two  well-worn  shoes  she 
found  that  Tommy  had  exchanged  with 
Leon  giving  him  the  one  with  the  hole  in 
the  toe,  thinking  that  if  he  could  not  have 
the  two,  he  might  have  one  good  one. 
The  dear  little  fellow  could  not  be  told  that 
it  was  wrong  because  he  could  not  hear 
anything  and  could  only  say  one  or  two 
words.  You  see  he  is  like  all  other  little 
children,  he  loves  new  clothes.  Now  he 
can  not  only  talk  with  his  fingers,  but  he 
can  say  a  few  words  with  his  mouth.  He 
loves  to  articulate  and  tries  very  hard  and 
patiently  to  get  the  sounds.  He  is  a  dear 
little  boy  and  full  of  fun  and  play.  At 
night  he  will  laugh  so  loud  and  make  funny 
noises,  until  his  teacher  goes  to  kiss  him 
good-night.  He  would  not  go  to  sleep  for  a  I 
long  time  if  she  did  not  go  to  him.     Jean 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  Dot  :  —  Many  of  the  primary 
scholars  of  the  House  of  Hope  Sunday 
school  have  read  about  blind  Tommy 
Stringer,  and  gladly  send  you  three  dollars 
from  our  birthday  fund,  to  be  used  in  his 
education. 

It   comes  with  a  prayer  that   God  will 
bless  your  work  in  behalf  of  the  dear  b'ind 
boy.         Sincerely  your  friend, 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Dyer,  Supt.  Primary  Dept. 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Dear  Dot  :  —  I  go  to  school  and  Sun- 
day school.  I  am  seven  years  old.  My 
papa  preaches  in  the  church  in  Amherst. 
I  take  The  Child's  Hour,  and  like  it  very 
much.     I  read  in  the  second  reader. 

Yours  truly,        Luther  Goodspeed. 


'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m^^^i- 


Dedicatiorj 

OF   THE 

ficw  Buildings    of   tlpc  Kindergarten 
for  t^e  BHrjd 


Friday,  April  21t  1893,  at  3+30  p>n?< 

HENRY   LEE   HICCINSON,  ESQ.,  PRESIDING 


l^^mi^^^^^^^kmimi^^^^m^^^^^^s^: 
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Part  L 

1.  SONG  —  "Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  World. 

2.  OPENING  ADDRESS. 

Hon.  Roger  Wolcott,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

3-     TRIO  — Dedication  March. 

Martha  Griffin,  Sophia  J.  Muldoon,  and  E.  Elizabeth  Saunders. 

4.  KINDERGARTEN   EXERCISE  — "  The  Story  of 

Friedrich  Froebel." 

5.  ADDRESS. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  D.D. 

6.  SPRING  SONG. 

By  the  Girls. 


©) 


1.    POEM. 


Part  IK 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 


2.     FROEBEL  MARCH. 

By  the  Orchestra. 


3.    ADDRESS. 


4.    ADDRESS. 


Rev.  George  C.  Lorimer,  D.D. 


Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson. 


$.    SPRING  SONG  — "Over  the  bare  hills  far  away." 

All  the  Children. 


6.     A    STATEMENT    OF    THE   FINANCIAL  CONDI- 
TION OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


' 
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Kindergarten  for  tfye  Bli^d. 

To  ta?  friends  of  afflicted  humanity : 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  kind  attention  to  the  following  facts 
relating  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and 
showing  its  pressing  need  for  funds. 

Early  in  February  the  new  buildings  were  finished  and  made  ready 
for  occupancy,  and  soon  after  a  second  household  was  formed  almost 
equal  in  size  to  the  first. 

The  number  of  children  has  been  increased  from  36  to  51,  and  there 
are  now  twice  as  many  teachers  and  other  officers  employed  to  take  care 
of  them  and  train  them  as  there  were  a  year  ago. 

In  consequence  of  this  rapid  growth  the  current  expenses  are  nearly 
doubled,  while  the  receipts  have  been  falling  off  steadily.  Hence  the 
cost  of  maintenance  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  regular  income,  and  a 
financial  chasm  of  an  annual  deficit  will  soon  yawn  before  us. 

Moreover,  a  debt  of  $20,000  has  been  incurred  by  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  new  buildings,  and  has  to  be  provided  for. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  again  compelled  to  appeal  with 
peculiar  urgency  to  all  benevolent  and  generous  members  of  our  com- 
munity for  immediate  help.  We  cannot  do  otherwise.  The  work  rests 
upon  their  hearts  and  hands,  and  until  a  permanent  source  of  support  is 
secured  we  have  to  depend  upon  new  gifts  and  especially  upon  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  the  annual  subscribers  to  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
Society. 

Will  you  join  this  society  and  thus  aid  the  cause  of  the  little  sight- 
less children? 

M.   ANAGNOS. 


^^..m^m^^%mim^^^%m^m^m^^^^km^^ 
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3. SO  .  UJ^.'Jt. 


/              / 

s-'jl/<9.<A. 

Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz.             Miss  Clara  T.  Endicot 
Mrs.  William  Appleton.       Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner 
Miss  Caroline  Derby.          Mrs.  John  C.  Gray. 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott.     Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 

Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley. 
Miss  Laura  Norcross. 
Miss  Edith  Rotch. 
Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 

n 
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FRIDAY,    APEIL    21,     1893. 


THE    NEEDS     OF    THE    LITTLE    BLIND 
CHILDREN. 

The  annual  report  o£  Mr.  Anagnos,  director  j 
of  Perkins  Institution  and  of  the  Kindergarten  , 
for  the  Blind,  brings  to  hundred  of  friends  of 
these  schools  renewed  inspiration  and  cheer 
with  eaeh  recurring  spring.  We  make  today 
the  following  extracts  from  the  part  of  the  re- 
port which  refers  especially  to  the  needs  of  the 
kindergarten  whose  new  building  will  be  dedi- 
cated noxt  Friday,  April  21 : 

Doubtless  the  payment  of  all  debts  incurred 
for  building  purposes  will  bring  an  immense 
relie  :te Tthe  managers  of  the  kii.derear  : 
make  their  hearts  leap  for  joy.  But  I  am 
Sieved  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  tne  removal  of 
this  obnoxious  burden  neither  can  nor  will  put 
nr,  end  t°  the  demands  of  the  infantinstitution 
I.        V.  Z..     T  ilre    a  young,    vigorous   and 

iowTn"  n\eqmresYs°teaIy  and  sufficient 
supply  of  nutrim 


•eady 
_     swing 


51     boys     and   „ 
Wolcott  and  other 


Lieut.-Gov.  'Boiser 
ominent  people  were 


also  present.  opened  by  Mr.  M; 

The   exercises  w tie   op e  school 

Anagnos,  ,sw6"t^  Gov.  Wolcott  as  the 
who  introduced  L'7^°u;61,allt~Governor 

^mnoTl^jit^o^groupedab^hi 

loquentlv  reierreu 
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eiTimofiTipir^r  1893. 


The  new  kindergarten  for  blind 
chilnren,  which  was  dedicated  at  Ja- 
maica Plain  yesterday,  is  an  honor  to 
its  founder,  Michael  Anagnos.  His  ef- 
forts to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  help- 
less, sightless  children,  deserve  the 
strongest  endorsement  and  hearty  finan- 
cial support  of  the  people  of  this  state. 


nri  the 


I 


ad  olh< 


occupancy, 

open     to     all     the     ap- 
been     eagerly     seeking 

S3ISW3  =»  Sfi|,Sf 

tobo  fit  subjects  for  education  in  the  kinder- 
sarten.  Thus  we  are  to  have  under  oar  charge 
I  much  larger  number  of  children  thai, i  ever 
before  A  second  household  is  to  be  formed 
equal  in  size  to  the  first, 
means  for  its  maintenance  n 
rjm  '  classes  are  to  be  add 
:  ind(  rgarten,  and  the  toactio 
SB!  i^oTlfsfotcM^rm  employees 
as  large  as  it  has  been  during  the  past 

.„  ,<j  needless  to  observe,  that  this  enlarge 
ment  of  the  establishment  and  the  extension  of 
its  operations  will  involve  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  its  support.  As  a  matter  of 
rse  the  current  expenses  will  be  actually 
bled  as  soon  as  the  reorganization  is  effected. 
This  is  perfectly  clear.  ■ 

How  are  the  necessary  funds  to  be  obtained? 
this  Question  is  a  weighty  one.  It  shows, 
that  we  ate  standing  on  the  thesho  d  of  graver 
responsibilities  than  any  which  have  hereto- 
fore confronted  us  A  Jinan cia  1  gap  in  tl  e 
shape  of  an  an  ma  leli  nt  will  ere  long  yawn 
before  us  and  cause  a  sort  o  pa, 
to  run  through  the  whole  organism.  This 
perilous  chasm  we  must  bridge,  oyer  in  some 
way  in  order  to  enable  the.  kindergarten  to 
keep  its  sates  ajar,  to  pursue  its  onward  course 
uninterruptedly  and  to  reach  in  its  work   tne 

i      h      .        '  '  ""  "  '         '    '''         ,        . 

.,  -      iu    j  too  serious  to  he  met  by  half 
measures   and   temporary   expedients.      It  de- 
mands Emphatically  the  radical  .remedy,  which 
regular,  unvarying  and  unfailing  source    of 
Mno  r*r\   srive.    Hence  the  call  is  ur- 
rease  of 

_.    Only  this  will  place  the 

ii   in  that  condition  of  financial 

stability,  which  alone  can  gi 

existence,  furnish  the  sap  of 
as  an  anchor  of  safety  while 
before  the  winds    infuse  into  its  activities  tne 
p"enceoth  I  s,  and  open  for  those 

who  are  per,      i  'fried  by  the    'canopy 

of  night's  extended  shade"  views  of  glad  prom- 
ise in  the  coming  time,  ~r,nnn„   ■ 
During  the   past  year   about  $30,000 


I  revenue  alone  can  give.    Hence 
1  gent,  the  need  is  pressing  fo 
the  endowment  <"" 


security  to  its 
spread 


donations  and  bequests.  An  additional  sum  of 
S70  000  is  needed  to  complete  the  endowment 
fund  and  place  the  establishment  on  a  sound 
..,'.,  il  basis  thI  we  are  forced  to  ai'.'  -  b 
the  public  for  this  sum  of  money.    "Without  u 


aot  only  the  i 


agors  will  find   themsel 
sea   of  perplexities,   bus   me 
owtliof'the  kindergarten  and  its  efficiency 
;i  Irj  ruriously  threatened. 

(n  urging  the  ad i  ,        ,. 

r  the  speedy  completion  of  the  endowment 
nd  lam  fullv  aware,  of  the  arduousness  of 
e  task  and  of  the  manifold  difficulties  which 
ivo  to  be  encountered  in  its  performance. 
,„  font  taut  so  much   has  already  been   done 


for    the     blind. 


and 


nT 
tastes 
attend  to 


._     their      best 
tent     friends      from    pre 
energetically.       For      myself.      I     have 
choice.      Much    as   I  shrink   from   occupy: 
constantly  the  post  of  solicitor  of  funds 
ardently  as  I  desire  to  follow  my  natural 
and  inclinations  and  to  be  allowed  to  att„..„  ... 
and  far  a         trqm  the  ken  of 
the  public,  I  have  to 

aversions  and  wishes  what 
sible  for  me  either  to  rest 
n  the  cries  of  the  stricken 
fold  ring  so  loudly  in  my 
ears.      I  must  speak    for  thorn    and  advocate 

-S^oTadd^ 

of  von   men  and  women  of  Boston,  citizens  of 
Ma^sachTseUs.  ftiends'of  the  blind  in  all  parts 
of  New  England  and  the  United  States. 
To  your  he       i  I  3  I  recommend  the 

success  depend  mainly  upon  your  liberality. 


public,  I 
preferences,    is 
they  may,  it  is  i 
or  to  keep  silen 
lambs  of  the  hu 
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THURSDAY,     APRIL 


THE    NEW    KINDERGARTEN. 

People  who  arrive  at  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain  tomorrow  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock  will  not  all  enter  in  at 
the  old  aate.  Those  who  have  tone  to  the 
spring  roceptions  in  the  past  will  find  anew 
way  to  a  new  room  tomorrow  for  the  dedication 
of  the  new  building.  And  not  least  even  among 
the  interests  of  a  day  when  the  friends  of  the 
kindergarten  meet  on  common  ground,  when 
LieutenauUGovernor  Wolcott,  and  Rev.  C.  G. 
Ames  will  be  among-  the  speakers,  will  bo  the 
inspection  of  the  new  building  where  twenty- 
two  little  girls  aro  now  at  home.  You  enter 
the  broad  hall  and  linger  a  moment  in  the 
parlor  on  the  left.  And  doubtless  tomorrow 
the  still  pictureless  walls  of  this  pleasant 
room  will  not  make  their  appeal  in  vain.  Then 
you  go  on  to  see  the  spacious  dining- 
room  on  the  same  western  side  of  the 
house  where  the  children  come  at  meal 
time  in  quite  as  pretty  a  fashion  and  with  more 
gentle  ways  than  children  who  see,  and  where 
the  child-loving  new  matron,  Mrs.  Hill,  and  the 
teachers.  Miss  Thayer,  Miss  Magee  and  Miss 
Johnson  may  lookout  daily  upon  a  wondorful 
sweep  of  hills  and  sky  where  the  sunsets  show 
off  with  uncommon  brilliance  as  an  accompani- 
ment for  supper  at  this  time  of  year.  The  ma- 
tron's room  is  above  the  parlor,  and  a  teacher's 
room  above  hers  on  this  afternoon  side  of  the 
house ;  and  there  is  a  nursery,  too,  np  stairs,  and 
the  maids'  rooms  too  with  those  outlooks  that 
suggest  similes  of  Miss  Ingelow  or  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney—and they  absorbed  many  of  theirs  from  the 
revelation  of  St.  John !  At  the  top  of  the  house 
is  a  gymnasium  and  play  -  room  not  un- 
like the  room  at  the  top  of  the  other  house 
the  scene  of  the  assemblages  of  recent  years. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  house  on  the  first 
floor  are  kindergarten  room,  sitting  room, 
Bewing  room,  and  school-room.  In  the  second 
story  on  this  side  are  the  little  rooms  of  the 
little  girls  with  two  small  beds  in  each,  and  at 
the  front  the  room  of  Willie  Robin's  teacher. 
Bath  rooms  with  double  tubs  and  double 
bowls,  plenty  of  licen-closet  and  store  room, 
and  everywhere,  of  course,  all  the  best  modern 
arrangements  for  healthfulness  make  the  new 
building  worthy  of  dedication  to  Hygeia  and 
"whatever  gods  there  be"  of  childish  content 
and  happy  growth,  since  adverse  conditions  are 
here  so  nearly  conquered  by  sweetness  and 
light 

This  building  was  finished  early  In  February ; 
the  number  of  children  in  both  buildings  has 
increased  from  thirty-six:  to  fifty-one,  and  there 
are  now  twice  as  many  teachers  and  other  offi- 
cers employed  to  train  them  and  take  care  of 
them  as  there  were  a  year  ago.  In  consequence 
o!  this  rapid  growth  the  current  expenses  are 
nearly  doubled,  while  the  receipts  have  been 
falling  off  steadily.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
will  soon  bef"  1 1«  excess  of  the  regular  income, 
and  a  financial  chasm  of  an  annual  deficit 
seems  likely  to  yawn  before  the  management 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  threaten  the  hitherto 
exhaustless  courage  of  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos.  A  debt  of  $20,000  has  been  incurred 
by  the  construction  of  the  new  Duildine,  and 
It  would  be  a  beautiful  and  wholly  possible 
thing  for  it  all  to  be  lifted  by  visitors  tomorrow. 
At  all  events  the  appeal  for  this  anfount  is 
peculiarly  urgent,  and  until  a  permanent 
source  of  support  is  secured  the  kindergarten 
must  depend  upon  new  gifts,  and  especially 
upon  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  annual 
subscribers  to  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society. 

The  exercises  tomorrow  will  be  in  the  new 
hall,  which  is  a  part  of  the  two  foundation  sto- 
ries of  the  great  middlo  building  whioh  will 
some  day  be  reared,  when  the  somewhat  un- 
sightly dwelling  on  the  corner  which  now 
brings  in  a  good  handful  of  rent  will  be  swept 
away  and  the  corner  in  front  of  the  three 
buildings  will  be  a  grassy  sward. 

But  all  that  is  still  in  the  future  of  the  insti 
tntion.  The  chief  building  to  be  dedicated  to- 
morrow is  complete  and  charming  in  its  com- 
pleteness. It  faces  the  south,  and  nearly  all  the 
rooms  have  sunshine  most  of  the  day.  when 
there  is  any  sunshine.  Little  blind  children 
are  fully  as  susceptible  as  others— possibly 
more  susceptible— to  the  influences  of  bright 
rooms;  and  many  of  them  eome  from  homes 
where  they  have  not  even  had  the  ehance  of 
ordinary  children  for  life  in  bright  surround- 
ings. The  sensitiveness  of  many  poor  parents 
induces  them  to  koep  a  blind  child  hid  away  in 
a  measure  from  the  eyes  of  others,  and  some  of 
these  little  ones  are  rescued  from  a  double 
darkness  when  they  are  brought  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind. 


APRIL    21,     1893. 


FROEBEL'S  MEMORY  HONORED. 

Addres3  by  Hamilton  W.  Mable  In  Hun- 
tington Hall. 

In  Huntington  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  a 
large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  kindergar- 
ten gathered  to  honor  the  memory  of  Froebel 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  A  portrait  of 
hiui,  framed  in  smilax  and  decorated  with 
white  flowers,  occupied  a  position  of  honor 
upon  the  platform.  Rev.  Charles  Q.  Ames  pre- 
sided and  introduced  the  speaker  of  tbe  after- 
noon, Hon.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  of  New  York, 
who  made  an  address  on  "The  Creative  Ele- 
ment in  Education." 

Man,  (said  the  speaker)  is  a  creative  being. 
There  is  nothing  half  so  joyous  in  life  as  the  art 
of  being  able  to  create  something.  The  lack  of 
the  creative  element  in  men  is  due  to  a  defect 
in  their  education,  for  you  may  discipline  and 
store  a  person's  mind  with  knowledge,  bat  you 
do  not  make  him  creative.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  if  the  walls  of  the  colleges  were  infected 
with  a  certain  kind  of  scholarship,  so  that  they 
gave  out  the  critical  instead  of  the  creative 
power.  The  critical  spirit  is  useful,  but  it 
should  not  be  dominant.  I  hope  to  set  you  to 
thinking  of  this  creative  spirit  and  how  wo 
shall  get  it.  To  make  men  not  only  to  understand 
the  laws  of  the  universe  and  obey  them,  but  co- 
creators  with  God,  we  need  freshness  of  feel 

Here  is  where  Froebel  has  lomethinjt  to  teach 
The  kindergarten  does  not  bogiu  to  show  all 
that  Froebel  has  to  give.  He  has  originated  a 
philosophy  which,  if  applied  to  education,  will 
revolutionize  it.  Froebel  was  a  Doet  when  he 
saw  that  education  was  not  a  matter  of  the 
mind,  but  of  the  soul  supremely,  and  that  he 
who  would  teach  must  himself  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Nature.  The  things  we  do  as  work  may  be 
very  necessary,  but  it  is  not  until  we  do  them 
as  play,  spontaneously,  that  we  reach  art.  We 
will  never  get  the  best  results  till  we  train  and 
develop  the  imagination,  and  in  Froebel  we 
will  find  the  educational  renaissance. 

President  Capeu  of  the  Boston  school  board 
also  made  a  short  address. 
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FOE 31 A Liil  DEDICATED. 

New  Building  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamacia  Plain. 

At  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  cor. 
of  Perkins  and  Day  sts., Jamacia  Plain,  yes- 
terday afternoon  the  kidies'visiling  commit- 
tee held  a  reception.  A  large  number  of 
guests  responded  to  invitations  sent  out, 
among  whom  were  several  clergymen. 
During  the  afternoon  the  institu- 
tion was  inspected  by  the  jfuests  and 
the  personal  supervision  of  M.  Anagnos 
the  energetic  director.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  reception,  the  new  building  just  com- 
pleted was  formally  dedicated  by  the  trus- 
tees, director  and  visiting  committee. 

The  committee  having  the  affair  in  charge 
comprised  the  following:  Mrs.  Louis  Agas- 
siz,  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  Carelin* 
Derby,  Mrs.  Maud  Hows  Elliott,  Miss 
Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gard- 
ner. Mrs.  J.  C.  Grav,  Mrs.  Thorn  is  Mack, 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Motley,  Miss  Laura  Xorrross, 
Miss  Edit1--,  .V^tch  and  Miss  Auuw  C.  War- 
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....May  the  sun  ahine  on  the  dedication  of 
the  new  building  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  tomorrow  afternoon! 
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even  unto  the  uttermost,  for,  on  the  plat- 
form, were  those  who  from  what  would 
seem  to  have  the  uttermost  of  human  mis- 
fortune, have  been  saved  to  happiness,  joy 
and  intelligence. 

The  teaching  of  these  little  ones  is  liter- 
ally a  preaching  to  the  spirit  which  has 
been  prisoned.  When  one  sees  how  much 
has  been  done,  and  realizes  how  much 
more,  with  adequate  means,  may  be  ac- 
compUshed,  and  sees  the  loving  service 
freelv  offered  to  humanity,  a  stronger  ap- 
peal is  hardly  needed.  The  work  itself  is 
a  supreme  appeal. 

In  closing  the  fternoon's  exercises  Dr. 
Eliot,  with  his  usual  fascination  of  manner 
and  individuality,  spoke  of  the  great  n  " 
of  money  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work 
so    successfully    progressing. 

Speaking  of  the  patient  and  faithful  work 
of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  Director,  and 
assistants.  Dr.  Eliot  said  that  not  only 
was  there  a  training  of  the  children  in  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  but  also  a 
cherishing  of  them  which  may  well  be  an 
example  to   every  school  in  the  world. 

Th"  delight  which  all  take  in  the  kinder- 
garten, said  Dr.  Eliot,  is  due  to  the  sim- 
plicity, dignity  and  reserve  which  have 
characterized  the  Institution  from  the  very 
beginning  of  its  work.  The  retiring  and 
perfect  spirit  of  its  work  seeks  no 
plause  of  men,  but  merely  their  s: 
pathy  and  material  co-operation.  Although 
the  greatest  sympathy  is  needed,  ther 
also  a  great  need  for  that  which  the 
structors  and  Trustees  cannot  give, 
financial  supnort  which  will  not  only  pay 
the  running  expenses,  but  free  the  institu- 
tion from  its  debt  of  $16,000,  and  establish 
it  with  a  sunporting  endowment  fund. 
Such  an  institution  should  not  be  obliged 
to  rely  upon  chance,  nor  yet  upon  occa- 
sional appeals  through  the  newspapers. 
Fnllv  SijO.OOO  is  now  needed  to  place  the  in- 
stitution where  every  Trustee  fully  ex- 
pected the  sympathizing  public  would  have 
established   it  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Throughout  the  exercises,  like  a  bright 
ray  of  sunshine,  little  Willie  Robbin  sat 
with  her  teacher,  listening  it  seemed 
the  proceedings,  yet  to  her  as  to  little 
Tommy  Stringer,  all  sight  and  hearing  are 
denied.  Her  articulations,  however,  are  re- 
markably clear  when  she  speaks,  and 
Tommy  Stringer,  too,  is  already  learning, 
through  the  patient  efforts  of  Miss  Conley, 
the  accurate  enunciation  of  numerous  sen- 
tences. 

Willie  is  being  brought  up  in  a  sensible, 
natural  manner.  There  is  nothing  artificial 
or  unduly  exciting  in  the  influences  which 
surround  her.  Her  development  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  a  lily  of  the  field,  rather 
than  to  that  of  a  tropical  hot-house  plant. 
She  lives  no  more  under  a  strain  or  pres- 
sure of  any  kind  than  does  a  young,  healthy 
tree  which  grows  freely  in  the  open  air 
under  the  care  of  a  skillful  gardener.  She 
is  unquestionably  a  child  of  decided 
originality,  and  none  of  the  usual  methods 
of  appealing  to  the  memory  or  of  pouring 
into  the  brain  streams  of  knowledge  of  all 
sorts  and  descriptions  has  been  allowed 
to  nip  in  the  bud  or  drown  this  precious 
gift-  on  the  contrary,  it  Is  sought 
not  only  to  shield  from  injury  this  rare 
quality  of  the  little  girl's  mind,  but  also 
to  foster  and  unfold  it  in  strict  accordance 
with  Froebel's  methods.  The  results  in  this 
direction  are   truly   marvelous. 

Although  hopelessly  shrouded  in  the  black 
shadow  of  a  double  affliction,  Willie 
light-hearted  and  mirthful,  scattering  s 
shine  around  her.  She  is  as  happy  as  a  bird 
and  as  frolicsome  as  a  lamb.  Her  spirit  is 
joyous  and  serene,  and  her  soul  Is  filled  with 
visions  of  morning  and  the  song  of  the 
lark.  She  never  despairs,  nor  is  she  dis- 
turbed by  gloomy  thoughts  and  morbid  feel- 
ings. Cheerfulness  is  a  dominant  feature 
of  her  nature  and  it  serves  as  a  master-key 
with  which  she  unlocks  the  doors  to  a  lifi 
of  gladness,  peace  and  contentment. 

The    change    which    has    taken    place    li 
little   Tommy    Stringer   since    his    admissioi 
to    the   kindergarten   Is    Indeed    phenomenal 
Three  years  ago  he  was  sent  to  the  kinder 
garten   from    Pitisburg,   Pa.,   with    a   scant' 
supply  of  clothing;  he  was  a  mere  mass  o 
vital  clay— feeble,  helpless.  Inert,  apparentlv 
without   much    intelligence,    and    devoid, 
it  would  seem,  of  most  of  the  ordinary 
pulses    of    young    createres.    Through 
parental  care  and  special  training  which  he 
has    received   under   the    roof    of   the   infa 
irsiitution,    ho    has    been    transformed    in 
a    fine    boy,    instinct    with    life    and    spir 
active    and    sprightly,    abounding    in    good 

Among  the  guests  who  sat  on  the  platform 
with  Dr  Eliot  yesterdav  wore:  Mr.  William 
Endicott,  Jr..  and  Mr.  Joseph  B.  G! 
The  ushers  were:  Miss  Elizabeth  V 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hadley,  Miss  Harriet  Taber 
and   Miss   Gill. 
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Kir)der$ariet)  for  t^c  Bli^d. 

To  the  friends  of  afflicted  humanity : 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  kind  attention  to  the  following  facts 
relating  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and 
showing  its  pressing  need  for  funds. 

Early  in  February  the  new  buildings  were  finished  and  made  ready 
for  occupancy,  and  soon  after  a  second  household  was  formed  almost 
equal  in  size  to  the  first. 

The  number  of  children  has  been  increased  from  36  to  51,  and  there 
are  now  twice  as  many  teachers  and  other  officers  employed  to  take  care 
of  them  and  train  them  as  there  were  a  year  ago. 

In  consequence  of  this  rapid  growth  the  current  expenses  are  nearly 
doubled,  while  the  receipts  have  been  falling  off  steadily.  Hence  the 
cost  of  maintenance  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  regular  income,  and  a 
financial  chasm  of  an  annual  deficit  will  soon  yawn  before  us. 

Moreover,  a  debt  of  $20,000  has  been  incurred  by  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  new  buildings,  and  has  to  be  provided  for. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  again  compelled  to  appeal  with 
peculiar  urgency  to  all  benevolent  and  generous  members  of  our  com- 
munity for  immediate  help.  We  cannot  do  otherwise.  The  work  rests 
upon  their  hearts  and  hands,  and  until  a  permanent  source  of  support  is 
secured  we  have  to  depend  upon  new  gifts  and  especially  upon  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  the  annual  subscribers  to  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
Society. 

Will  you  join  this  society  and  thus  aid  the  cause  of  the  little  sight- 
less children? 

M.   ANAGNOS. 
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2.  OPENING  ADDRESS. 

Hon.  Roger  Wolcott,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

}.    TRIO  —  Dedication  March. 
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4.  KINDERGARTEN   EXERCISE  — "The  Story  of 
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hlAPPY  BLIND. 


New     Buildings    at    Jamaica     Plain 
Dedicated. 

'Your  father  has  been  in  Boston,  they  tell 
ine."  said  some  otie  to  little  Helen  Keller  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

'Yes,"  she  replied,  "and  ho  loves  the  city  of. 
the  Kind  hearts  as  well  as  I  do,"  and  her  sweet 
face,  radiant  with  pleasure,  testified  to  the 
depth  of  her  affection  for  the  city  and  the  insti- 
tution which  had  done  so  much  for  lier. 

j  little  blind  children  were  very  happy 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  the  new  gymnasium 
of  the  Kindergarten  lor  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  interested 
and  sympathetic  friends  when  the  new  build- 
ings were  dedicated  to  this  most  magnificent 
work. 

1'he  little  ones  occupied  the  platform  of  the 
gymnasium,  eight  ot  them  sitting  in  the  front 
row  at  their  little  tables  until  their  exercise 
was  finished.  Marvelous  are  the  things  they 
have  accomplished,  and.  singing  as  sweetly  as 
the  birds  they  sang  about,  it  seemed  as  though 
they  had  forgotten  their  misfortunes.  Wnether 
they  will  continue  to  be  as  happy  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  generosity  of  just  such  people 
as  were  gathored  together  yesterday  to  witness 
the  exercises. 

Mr.  Anagnos  introduced  Hon.  Roger  Wolcott, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who 
presided  over  the  exercises  of  the  day,  Major 
Henry  Lee  Higginson  having  been  unavoidably 
detained  from  being  present  In  opening  the 
exercises,  Mr.,  Wolcott  said: 

Mr.  Wolcotl's  Address. 
Many  words  are  not  needed  to  express  the 
riterest  and  pride  taken  by  our  State  in  this 
magnificent  and  beautiful  work,  the  kinder- 
garten department  of  which  is  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting.  Here  are  children  deprived 
from  birth  of  the  power  of  vision,  over  whose 
a  curtain  has  b  :en  drawn,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  disease.  Even  while  we  are  thinking 
that  their  cup  of.  sorrow  lias  been  filled  10  over- 
flowing, the  beiwlieo.nl  and  beautiful  work  of 
:  institution  comes  into  play,  talcos  the  child. 
and  brings  to  it  the  power  of  mental  vision. 
The  little  one  is  made  to  realizj  the  warmth  of 
,  and  sunshine,  and  is  brought  into  touch 
and  harmony  with  its  fellow  man. 

The  foundation  of  this  institution  was  laid 
i  broad  and  wise  lines  by  devoted  men,  whose 
souls  were  aflame  with,  the  love  of  humanity. 
As  they  laid  down  the  work,  others  took  up  the 
task,  fhe  institution  grows  and  has  been  en- 
larged, as  is  always  the  case  with  every  worthy 
charity.  The  demands  of  the  work  make  it 
necessary  for  the  Directors  to  keep  a  little  ahead 
of  ili-ir  financial  means,  in  order  that  they  may 
keep  up  with  the  best  methods  of  the  times. 

But  I  am  sure  that  no  appeal  made  by  me, 
however  eloquent  it  might  be,  could  be  as  effect- 
ive or  as  touching  as  the  sight  of  these  children 
who  sit  at  either  side  ot  me.  I  wish,  moreover, 
to  express  the  hope  and  confident  belief  that 
our  generous  and  enlightened  Massachusetts 
will  not  allow  an  institution  liko  this  to  be  long 
hampered  in  carrying  out  its  great  and  beuefi- 
ceut  purposes. 

Feats  by  the  Children. 
After  the  song,  "  Great.  Wide,  Beautiful, 
Wonderful  World,"  snng  by  the  children,  the 
Dedication  March  was  played  on  the  piano  with 
wonderlu!  skill  and  accuracy  by  Martha  Gnflin, 
Sophia  J.  Muldoon  and  E.  Elizabeth  Saunders. 
Nonioro  appropriate  day  than  yesterday  coiud 
have  been  chosen  for  these  exercises,  for  it  was 
the  birthday  of  iroebel,  the  great  leader  of 
kindergarten  work.  The  story  of  his  life  work 
was  most  effectively  toid  by  the  little  blind  ones 
themselves,  and  they  illustrated  their  story 
vith  clay  models  which  they  made  themselves. 
One  of  these  children  was  'tommy  Stringer, 
who  is  deal  and  dumb  as  well  as  blind,  and  who 
spoke  through  the  signs  made  to  his  teacher, 
and  which  she  interpreted. 
Key.  Charles  G.  Aincs  pointed  out  the  close 
elationshio  between  these  helpless,  groping 
children  and  our  own  live;,  be  spoke  of  Wal- 
___  Besant's  suggestion  that  when  a  disinter- 
ested person  whose  judgment  we  trust  is  able  to 
"  Ibis  is  a  good  cause  and  we  must  put  our 
money  in,"  then  our  money  goes  in.        1  hat  is 
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Mrs.  Julia  Ward   Howe  read   the   following 
poem,  composed  ior  the  occasion: 
Mrs.    Howe's  Poem. 
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stitution,  and-.lon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  spoke  of 
the  value  of  kindergarten  work. 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  Mr,  M  Anagnos. 
who  read  a  paper  sent  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
stating  the  financial  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  needs  about  S70.0JO.  Mr.  Anagnos 
made  a  very  forcible  appeal  for  the  institution. 
He  said:  "I  explain  matters,  the  children 
plead,  and  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  fail  to 
sympathize  with  them." 

Among  the  many  present,  aside  from  the  ones 
already  mentioned,  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
dr.  J.  E.  Dwight,  Dr.  Ellis.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Knaop.  Miss  Gary,  airs.  Roger  Wolcott, 
Mrs.  Maun  Howe  Elliot,  Miss  Endicott,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Jackson,  Mrs.  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Mack,  Mr.  B. 
C.  Clark. 
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1893. 

AN  AFTERNOON  WITH  THE  BLIND. 

Dedication  of  the  Kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain— Lieutenant  Governor 
Wolcott  Presides— A  Poem  by  Julia 
Ward.  Howe. 

Mother  Nature  seldom  gives  a  stormy  day  to 
any  public  exercise  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  And  so  yesterday  the  pelting  rain  of 
the  morning  ceased  before  the  earliest  hour 
that  people  could  be  admitted  to  see  the  new 
building  on  Perkins  street.  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
by  three  o'clock  both  new  and  older  buildings 
were  thronged  with  visitors. 

For  half  an  hour  the  new  building 
for  little  girls— which  was  fully  described 
in  Thursday's  Transcript— was  inspected 
by  eager,  sympathetic  eyes.  The  sun 
probably  came  out  from  the  clouds  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  lighting  up  the  new  rooms.  At 
halt-past  three  the  tide  set  toward  the  new 
hall.  This  is  now  a  building  by  itself,  but 
some  day.  when  the  debt  for  the  new  building 
is  cancelled,  and  the  endowment  fund  is  what 
it  ought  to  bo,  it  will  be  a  part  of  a  strand 
middle  building  which  shall  connect  the  two 
■wines  which  now  constitute  the  kindergarten. 
It  had  been  announced  that  Hon.  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  would  preside  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  building,  but  illness  detained  him,  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  the  lieutenant  governor, 
Hon.  Roger  Wolcott.  On  the  platform— or  stage 
rather,  as  it  occupies  one  entire  end  of  the  hall 
—sat  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames.  Rev.  Philip  S 
Moxora,  Dr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Hon.  Edward  N. 
Perkins,  Edward  P.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Miss  Mary  Russell,  and  all  the  little 
boys  and  girls  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  lieutenant  governor  began  the  exercises 
by  saving  he  did  not  feel  that  many  words  in 
regard  to  the  kindergarten  were  needed. 
Among  the  many  charitable  institutions  of  the 
State  none  .is  more  touching  in  its  appeal  to 
humanity  than  this  one.  When  a  child  is  born 
deprived  of  vision,  or  when,  alter  a  few  years, 
a  curtain  is  drawn  between  his  mental  percep-j4i 
tionsandhis  mother's  face,  it  seems  that  his'- 1 
cup  of  sorrow  is  tilled  to  the  brim,  and  that, 
through  life  be  must  drain  It  to  the  bitter.- 
dregs*  Here  this  beneficent  nisi  notion  steps  m 
bringing  mental  vision,  warmth  and  light  and 
the  close  touch  of  harmony  with  his.  fellow- 
men.  It  was  founded  on  broad  lines  py  a  de- 
voted man  whose  soul  was  always  aflame  with 
love  for  humanity.  Since  that  time  the  work 
lias  enlarged,  but  worthy  bands  are .keeping.it 
up.  It.  is  always  tin  Hi  i  I  n  any  institution 
does  really  worthy  work  it  keeps  ahead  of  its 
money    resources.      They   must,  if    they    keep 
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Lapier  Williams  was  appointed  to  succeed  Colonel  Buckner.  Miss 
Laura  A.  Gregg,  one  of  the  new  teachers  selected,  was  compelled 
to  resign  about  three  months  afterward  on  account  of  illness ;  and 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  the  attending  physician,  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
weeks,  died  Feb.  17,  1892. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  for  the  last  biennial  period  was 
eighty-two.  The  literary  work  covers  ten  years,  and  is  divided 
into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high-school  grades. 
Music  instruction  includes  the  piano,  violin,  'cello,  vocal  music, 
harmony,  and  thorough-bass.  Jan.  1,  1892,  but  one  trade  —  that 
of  broom-making  —  was  taught.  Hammock  and  horse-net  weaving 
have  since  been  introduced.  A  broom  shop  is  also  in  operation, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  add  cane-seating  and  mattress-making. 
Superintendent  Williams  also  believes  that  pianoforte  tuning 
should  be  taught.  The  girls  have  done  nothing  in  an  industrial 
way;  but  during  the  coming  year  plain  sewing,  darning,  crocheting, 
and  bead-work  will  be  introduced.  The  institution  lacks  a  gymna- 
sium, which  Superintendent  Williams  considers  a  real  need. 

From  the  report  of  the  trustees  we  quote  the  following  :  — 
I  "  The  Board  is  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  indus- 
trial training  for  the  blind  is  of  prime  importance ;  for,  with  a  liter- 
ary education  alone,  the  graduate  is  thrown  upon  the  world  with  an 
intelligence  that  is  unavailing  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life  :  while 
with  an  industrial  training  he  can  earn  a  livelihood,  and,  instead  of 
being  an  incubus  to  his  friends  and  a  burden  to  the  state,  become 
an  independent,  self-sustaining,  happy  citizen."  . 

MASSACHUSETTS.  V'<  Z-2/      7 0 '9 '3 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. —  The  kindergarten  of/ 
this  school  is  located  in  Jamaica  Plain,  about  four  miles  distant 
from  the  parent  institution.  Its  first  building,  for  about  thirty 
children,  was  opened  in  May,  1887.  It  was  soon  more  than  filled, 
and  other  little  ones  were  waiting  to  enter.  So  another  and  similar 
edifice  was  built;  and,  for  the  accommodation  of  both,  a  gymnasium 
and  a  hall — the  nucleus  of  a  central  administration  building  —  has 
also  been  erected.  The  dedication  of  these  buildings  took  place, 
in  connection  with  the  annual  celebration  of  Froebel's  birthday, 
Friday  afternoon,  April  21;  and  Mother  Nature,  whose  face  had 
been  gloomy  with  clouds  and  floods  of  tears  all  the  morning,  put 
on  her  brightest  smiles  in  season  to  welcome  the  visitors  and  make 
the  scene  more  beautiful. 

This  added  accommodation  allows  a  separation  of  the  sexes,  and 
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the  new  building  is  devoted  to  the  girls.  After  a  half-hour  spent 
in  its  inspection,  the  guests  gathered  in  the  hall,  where  the  exer- 
cises were  opened  by  the  lieutenant  governor,  Hon.  Roger  Wol- 
cott,  who  said  that  they  had  not  only  to  dedicate  the  building,  but 
to  express  its  needs  and  the  hope  of  its  friends  that  the  Common- 
wealth will  not  let  this  institution,  whose  fame  is  known  through- 
out America  and  across  the  sea,  be  hampered  for  means  to  carry 
out  its  generous  purposes;  and  no  appeal  could  be  made  equal  to 
the  spectacle  of  these  little  children  from  whom  the  curtain  of 
blindness  hides  a  mother's  face. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  rose  with  a  sense  of  abashment  that  he 
now  stood,  for  the  first  time,  among  those  who  were  watching  these 
wonderful  developments,  and  realized  that  this  present  group  of 
little  children  and  the  Perkins  Institution  were  but  a  part  of  the 
blind  all  over  the  country  who  do  not  know  the  blue  sky  and  the 
green  grass.  We  must  all  have  a  place  for  ourselves  when  we 
work.  We  make  for  ourselves  a  cell ;  and  this  kindergarten  is 
the  cell  of  this  work  for  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  has  known  the  institution  from  its 
inception  and  whose  presence  was  a  connecting  link  between  its 
modest  beginning  by  Dr.  Howe  and  its  present  broad  expansion, 
read  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion,  which  will  be  printed  in  the 
June  number. 

The  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom  spoke  of  the  value  of  this  work  to 
others, —  for  every  soul  that  is  unlocked  and  set  free  through  the  aid 
of  this  kindergarten,  other  souls  who  help  make  the  effort  will  be 
enriched ;  and  he  considered  that  this  occasion  is  not  an  appeal, 
it  is  only  opening  the  door  of  opportunity  to  those  who  have 
means  to  give. 

The  addresses  were  interspersed  with  charming  songs  by  the 
little  children  and  kindergarten  work  commemorative  of  Froebel. 
The  familiar  face  of  Dr.  Eliot,  whose  illness  prevented  his  attend- 
ance, was  greatly  missed.  In  his  stead  Mr.  Anagnos  closed  the 
exercises  with  a  statement  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  this  de- 
partment. The  number  of  pupils  had  increased  from  thirty-six  to 
fifty-one,  and  at  the  beginning  of  next  year  there  will  be  sixty-two. 
There  is  still  due  on  the  building  §20,000,  and  it  will  cost  $10,000 
per  year  to  carry  on  the  new  school  until  the  endowment  fund  can 
be  raised  to  $100,000. 

The  blind  deaf-mutes  —  all  of  whom,  however,  are  learning  to 
articulate  —  held  court,  and  attracted  the  greatest  interest. 
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money   resources. 


ft^?9'  m  'J11    ™B  »?e"    '""'nous,  una    the  con- 
stant call  for  aid.   No  appeal  ran  be  made  ,.,,il;,.i 
to  the  spectacle  oi 'those  little  child r   . 
■•loselv  ttuol,    every    heart      Would  II.  ,  l  ,-,',■, 
person  in  lown  cubi   viino'-s  id.dr    -ih-ir  "   in 
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dedicate  this  luiiblinx    hut   to  e  1WI  . -,  ,p,  iieed- 
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is  l''rei.lriel,  fi-nobcl'i  birthday."  'lie 
a  lone:  way  Irom  here  .ind  vm,  m. 
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carefully; 
held  him  up 
and  said.  "He 
here  perfecth 
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following  this  opening  address    ca 

by  the  children,  and    then    a  trio   for  a  piu„u. 

hJ^rii"2e"«'-of  t"° ,kl'"l"l'g:irto.i  knows  llaxen- 

h  aired    Sophie    and    little      Martha     and    tiuv 

■  fii  abei  h|  and  everybody  present  was 

surprised  and  pleased  at  Iheir  progress  m  music 

as  it  showed  in  their  Dedication  March. 

higlit  little  children  at  tiny  tables  across  the 
trout  ot  the  at  id"  had  he.  11  a  I  1  r.'u dill"  consid- 
erable attention,  and  now  thoir  tern  al,„, 
Ihey  had  been  modelling  in  ciav.  "Ot  course 
"  began  the. first,  "that  this  is 
as   horn 

t  steamboat,"  She  thVniox'hipi tether 
model  of  a  steamboat.  J  he  next,  girl  showed 
the  house  where  Froehel  was  horn.  The  third 
held  up  a  model  of  ihe  church  close  by.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  had  made  tho  flower  and  hi  d 
lie  loved. 

The  sixth  was  Tommy  Stringer.  Ho  was  not 
anxious  at  lirst  in  exploit  his  model  of  a  ball. 
Hut  when  he  understood  that  tho  audience 
wanted  to  hear  from  him,  he  said,  through  his 
teacher,  Ho  often  save  the  children  pretty 
woollen  balls.  I  have  made  one— two— three- 
four— hve— six  balls."  As  he  counted,  he  spoke 
tho  two  hrstnumbers  aud  wont  over  them  all 
en  he  had  .inished,  Mr.  Anagnos 
vhere  ho  could  be  plainly  seen, 
eis  Jommy  Stringer.  Ho  came 
helpless  two  years  ago.  Now  ho 
is  able  to  run  and  play  and  can  count  these 
Dans.  \  on  can  see  what  is  being  done  for  him. 
Only  stand  by  him  until  he  is  crown  up  and 
you  will  receive  your  rowaid."  There  were  a 
{treat  many  wet  eyes  and  more  throat  lumps  in 
*;he  audience  when  he  led  the  boy  back  to  his 

Rev.  Charles  O.  Ames  said,  "It  is  a  moment 
of  something  like  abashment,  tome,  because  I 
am  in  the  presence,  for  tho  first  time,  of  you 
who  are  watching  these  wonderful  develop- 
ments. If  I  put  more  emotion  than  thought 
into  my  words,  it  is  because  I  have  spent  tho 
morning  reading  the  report  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  here.  As  I  stand  here  I  realize 
that  not  only  are  there  these  two  groupB  of  lit- 
tle sightless  ones,  and  the  Perkins  Institution  ; 
there  are  ;  [sties  of  blind  ones  all 

over  the  country  that  do  not  know  that  the  sky 
is  blue  or  the  grass  is  prreen.  There  is 
a  ■  glory  and  beauty  in  this  miracle. 
It,  is  opening  to  the  senses  revelations  of  the 
world  and  God's,  wisdom.  All  testimony  at 
last  brines  hearts  in  communion  with  the  heart 
of  the  universe  and  of  Ood.  This  is  the  best  in- 
terpretation aud  illustration  of  education.  We 
must  all  have  a  place  by  ourselves  when  we 
work,  We  make  for  ourselves  a  cell.  This  kin- 
dergarten is  the  cell  for  this  work  for  tl 
Ibey  need  more  cells.  We  need  only  to  lay 
this  fact  before  other  human  hearts  and  tha 
money  will  come  to  build  them.  It  seems 
to  be  only  necessary  to  let  the  world  see  this 
and  the  necessary  funds  will  come  without 
agony  or  stress." 

After  a  spring  song  by  fresh  young  voices, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  read  a  poem  written  for 
the  occasion  at  Mr.  Anagoos's  request.  There 
was,  to  many  .present,  an  inexpressible  appro- 


id  she  seemed  tho  connecting  link  between 
ioe  present,  with  its  encouraging  outlook,  and 
the  early  beginnings  of  Dr.  Howe,  the  pioneer 
in  this  work. 

A  fter  an  amusing  performance  by  the  orches- 
tra of  the  kindergarten,  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom 
was  presented.  He  said  ha  had  never  been  so 
deeply  affected  by  anything  before,  except  the 
one  occasion  when  he  met  and  talked  with 
Helen  Keller.  Every  good  impulse  lifts  men 
higher,  and  these  exercises  must  help 
us.  all.  The  world,  if  sensitive,  needs  but 
this  silent  touching  appeal  to  bring 
ill  help  for  the  kindergarten  fund. 
For  every  soul  that  is  unlocked  and  set 
free  through  its  instrumentality,  other  souls 
who  help  make  the  effort  will  be  enriched.  We 
talk  of  giving  and  of  making  appeals.  We 
need  only  to  set  this  claim  before  the  world  and 
offer  the  ropportnnity  for  giving  What  ■« 
Sn?9Tw2nlp^re<1  t0  th0  emancipation  of  a 
hook  at  Twi'J8  <??  Vai.',c  ot  mon"y  when°  we 
iOOK _at  ,4-OXOi  unite,  a j 

ipid  development-? 


ton. 
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mty  to  those  who  have 
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"""•  -j.  ".  -uiciunson  to  lowed  with  a  short 
d'if^9.?'  warmly  p,raisi»*  the  work  of  the  Km' 
dergarten  everywhere,  and  recommended  that 
™ '8ni°"e  , ''  '  '  "Tory  friend  to  hu- 

manity.    He    belt  ■..,.,;  ,|,at    hern  the  best  moth 
ods  are  used,  ami  faithful  teachers  e,,,p]ov,'.V 
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by  the  pathetic,  happy  voices  of  those  who  can 
Af7eAn^heSl,ns,inn  on  tlle  hllIs-  "nd  then 

last'VeSr  ?obKir  S«SrUP'Ifi.?K  |n"e«.ed  from  36 
last  year  to  51  now.     At  the  bptrinniiit-  of  noi-r 

SlO.ooo  a  year  until  we  can  raise  the  endow 
men  hind  to  $100,000.  It  is  now  *30  000 
Need  Isay  more?  I  have  been  asked  ... ',.,"„ 
o  take  a  rest.     1  need  rest. 


begging  for  money 
I  want  it.  But  lea 
tor  of  my  movements.     I  an 
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i  h«se   children  Smpioy  inea<  lie 
and  I  hay.    ,  ..rv.-  ttieiri.      It  is  » 

hard  thing  to  ask  lor  y'OdiOO.  This  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  system  1  havo  in  mind.  I  am 
uol  ready  to  lay  my  plain  before  i  he  public  yet: 
and  so  lean  only  beg  that  everyone  present  will 


With  Mr.  Anagnns',  appeal  the  cxerero' 
e  urn.  1"  an  end.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  treasurer 
of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  Kindergarten, 
tonic  subscriptions  al,  Ihe  door.  'Thirty  now  an- 
nual niihsei  ihers  were  received,  aud  many  con 
arying    from     l$l    to    $1000    wert 
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i  Tommy,  form 
lor  the  imperative  necessity  of 
keeping  the  kindergarten  unhampered  by  lack 
of  means  that  could  be  afforded.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  everyone  to  give  something  toward 
li.iuidrit.iie.  the  820,000.  Not  everyone  can 
Rive  :  I'i'i'i.  Not.  all,  even,  can  give  $10.  liut 
who  cannot  give  something? 
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One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  very  many 
things i  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
building  for  the  Kindergarten  for  tbe.Blind 
yesterday  was  the  telling  of  the  story  of 
Froebel's  lifework  by  the  children.  The 
appropriateness  was  complete,  for  it  was 
the  birthday  of  the  great  educator. 

The  children  illustrated  their  story  with 
clay  models  which  they  made  themselves. 
Tommy  Strtnger,  who  is  deaf  and  dumb  as 
well  as  blind,  spoke  through  the  signs  made 
to  ms  teacher,  and'wbich  she  interpreted. 

A  little  energy  and  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  shoppers  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  the  early  closing  movement 
and  to  give  hardworket 
employees  a  little  rest  di 
season. 
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The  Looker-Ojt. 
FORMALLY  DEDICATED. 
Sew  Building   of   the   Kindergarten    for  till 
B  and  at  Jamaeia  Plain. 

At  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blinid,  cor. 
of  Perkins  and  Day  sts.,Jamacia  Plain,  yes- 
terJay  afternoon  the  ludies'visiltng  commit, 
tee  held  a  reception,  A  large  number  of 
guests  responded  to  invitations  sent  out,' 
among  whom  wore  several  clergymen. 
During  the  afternoon  the  institu. 
tion  was  inspected  by  the  guests  and 
the  personal  supervision  of  M.  Anagno» 
the  energetic,  director.  At  the  conclusion, 
of  the  reception,  the  new  building  just  corn. 
pleted  was  formally  dedicated  by'thetru*. 
tees,  director  and  visiting  committee. 

The  committee  having  the  affair  in  chargs 
comprised  the  following:  Mrs.  Louis  Agas- 
sis, Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  Garolin* 
Derby,  Mrs.  Maud  Hows  Elliott,  Miss 
Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Oiga  E.  Gard. 
ner,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gray,  Mr«.  Thomas  Made. 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Motley,  Miss  Laura  Norcross, 
Miss  Edith  Eotch  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Wai» 


%\\t  Christian  ffieafetes. 

TEEMS  i  $3.00  per  year.    Single  oopies,  6  cents. 


KITOEEGAETEN  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

To  the  Friends  of  Afflicted  Humanity: — 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  kind  attention 
to  the  following  facts  relating  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
and  showing  its  pressing  need  for  funds. 

Early  in  February  the  new  buildings  were 
finished  and  made  ready  for  occupancy,  and 
soon  after  a  second  household  was  formed 
almost  equal  in  size  to  the  first. 

The  number  of  children  has  been  in- 
creased from  thirty-six  to  fifty-one,  and 
there  are  now  twice  as  many  teachers  and 
other  officers  employed  to  take  care  of  them 
and  train  them  as  there  were  a  year  ago. 

In  consequence  of  this  rapid  growth,  the 
current  expenses  are  nearly  doubled,  while 
the  receipts  have  been  falling  off  steadily. 
Hence  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  far 
in  excess  of  the  regular  income,  and  a 
financial  chasm  of  an  annual  deficit  will 
soon  yawn  before  us. 

Moreover,  a  debt  of  $20,000  has  been  in- 
curred by  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  new  buildings,  and  has  to  be  pro- 
vided for. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  again 
compelled  to  appeal  with  peculiar  urgency 
to  all  benevolent  and  generous  members  of 
our  community  for  immediate  help.  We 
cannot  do  otherwise.  The  work  rests  upon 
their  hearts  and  hands ;  and,  until  a  per- 
manent source  of  support  is  secured,  we 
have  to  depend  upon  new  gifts,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
the  annual  subscribers  to  the  Ladies'  Aux- 
iliary Society. 

Will  you  join  this  society,  and  thus  aid 
the  cause  of  the  little  sightless  children? 

M.  Anagnos. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DE.  PEABODY. 

At  their  last  quarterly  meeting  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  adopted  the 
following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their 
late  associate,  Dr.  Peabody,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  for  seven- 
teen years : — 

"Dear  to  the  members  of  this  board,  and 
to  every  officer  and  servant,  every  teacher 
and  pupil  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  is  and 
must  ever  be  the  memory  of  our  honored, 
venerable  associate,  Rev.  Andrew  Preston 
Peabody,  DD.,  LL.D.  No  one  had  the  in- 
terests of  the  school  more  at  heart  during 
the  long  period  that  he  shared  this  respon- 
sible trust.  We  all  knew  him  as  one  of  its 
kindest,  wisest,  ablest,  and  most  just  of 
friends.  His  sympathy  lent  the  needed  con- 
firmation and  the  moral  force  of  certainty  to 
all  our  deliberate  conclusions.  We  were 
sure  of  every  measure  which  had  his  ap- 
proval. 

"In  this,  as  in  all  the  many  educational 
and  philanthropic  offices  he  held,  it  was  his 
joy  to  serve.  No  service  was  ever  more 
cheerfully  and  heartily  rendered,  none  ad- 
ministered with  sounder,  more  impartial 
judgment,  from  a  richer  fund  of  moral  and 
intellectual  resources. 

"He  was  beloved  by  all  the  youth  and 
by  his  elder  associates  at  Harvard,  his  own 
Alma   Mater,  and   gave  freely  of  his   time, 


his    sympathy   and   moral   nW  to    its 

instruction  and  its  counsels.     Yet  he  found 
time  and   strength  for  all  good  enterprises ; 
and  nowhere  were  his  mind  and  influence, 
his  warm  heart  and  sage  counsel,  felt  more 
truly   than   here   among   the   blind.      They  | 
knew  and  loved  him  as  their  friend.     They 
seemed  to  be  his  special  charge ;  yet  so  did 
all   the  other   classes   in  whose  welfare  he 
was   interested.     The  more  he  gave  (not  as 
the  world  giveth),  the  more  he  had  to  give. 
Such  gifts  cannot  be  lost:    such  influence 
is  operative  long  after  those  who  first  in- 
spired  it  have  passed  on  to  better,    wider 
fields  of  work.     He  had  outlived  most  of 
his  contemporaries ;  yet  he  died  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  faculties,— faculties  so  ripe  and 
refined,  brightened  and  quickened  by  con- 
stant service,    that   he    did    with    ease  the 
tasks  which  cost  some  of  us  a  special,  anx- 
ious effort,  yet  was   everything   done  with 
his  whole  heart   and  soul,  in  no  perfunc- 
tory, half-souled  way. 
"Therefore,  with  one  heart,  one  mind, 
"Resolved,   That,  while  in  Dr.    Peabody 
we  mourn  a  loss  which  seems  to  be  irrepara- 
ble, we  can  but  rejoice  and  give  thanks  that 
a  spirit  so  religious,  cheerful,  cheering,  a 
life   so    pure   and   self-sacrificing,    so   well 
equipped  for  all  good  work  by  ceaseless  self- 
improvement,  has  been  spared  to  us  so  long 
to  be  a  helper  and  inspirer  in  so  many  noble 
causes,  among  which  not  the  least  has  been 
the  mental  and  moral  development  of  the 
sighless  pupils  with  whose  charge  we  have 
be°en   intrusted   in  an   effort  to  fulfil  social 
justice  to  a  class  too  long  unfeelingly  neg- 
lected. 

"  Voted,  That  this  tribute  be  placed  on 
our  records,  and  that  the  secretary  he  au- 
thorized to  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  our  late  associate,  Dr.  Peabody,  with 
the  heartfelt  expression  of  our  sympathy  in 
their  hour  of  grief,  and  also  to  publish  it 
|  in  one  or  more  newspapers." 


<^Z*ttt 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  23. 


/ Lieut.-Gov.  and  Mrs.  VTolcoti,   Mrs.    Elizabeth 

Agasslz,  Mr.;m.l  Mrs.  cieorgo  Wales  Mrs.  Alice  Kent 
Robertson  Mrs. William  Appleton,  Mrs.  F..  Preble  Mot- 
ley, Miss  Fdith  l(. ,!,•!,,  Mr.  ,ii"1  Mr.,.  ...  Arthur '  Beebe, 
Mrs.  John  f  ::..„,.  Mrs.  Henry  Higginson.  Mrs. 
Qmnev  A.  shavv,  Mrs  Nathaniel  Thaver,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  D.  Timayen-i-,  Mr,.  .1.  ,V.  Howe,  Mrs.  John  Elliott, 
Miss  Mary  Russell,  the  Hev.  Charles  G.  Ames  and  Mr. 
M.  Anagnos  were  among  the  people  at  the  reception! 
given  l>y  the  ladies'  visiting  committee  of  the ' 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  on  Friday  afternoon. 
They     remained      for     the      .1.  I  ,  ,, 

of  the  new  building,  lain'  v,u.  An  appeal 
i0/\ .WV.S  .'W''  >"i-"iii|:ani,--s  the  annual  report , 
of  die  tuniiv-rgarioii,  Jusi  issued,  and  which  was  em- 
phasized at  the  exercises  on  Friday,  which  were  also 
m  the  nature  of  the  annual  celebration  of  Froebel's  ' 
birthday.  Lieut.-Gov.  Wolcntt,  among  others,  made 
an  effective  speech,  and  the  vi-iiors  came  awav  filled  ; 
with  the  beautv  of  this  unique  charitv. 


JBnstmt  gatljr  (glob 


SATURDAY,   APKIL    22. 


Dedication  of  New  Building 
in  Jamaica  Plain. 


It  is  Intended  for   Girls  Who   Are 
Taught  to  See  and  Hear. 


Lieut,-Gov,  Wolcott  Was  Among  the 
Guests  at  the  Exercises. 


ad  yn 


(III' 


World,  you  are  beautifully  dressed. 

Thns  sang  the  sweet-Yoiced  choirof  little 
sightless  children  at  the  opening  ol  the 
dedication  exercises  which  were  held 
yesterday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  at  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind,  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  corner  of.  Perkins  and  Bay  sts. 

The  new  building  is  a  beautiful  brick 
structure,  very  similar  to  the  old  building; 
it  faces  the  south,  with  an  entrance  on 
Perkins  st. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  appli- 
cants who  were  eager  to  enter  the  Kinder- 
garten, but  could  not  De  admitted  for  want 
of  room,  and  the  urgency  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  most  of  them  from  their  sur- 
roundings, induced  the  trustees  to  under- 
take this  new  building,  which  was  com- 
pleted and  opeued  the  first  of  last  January. 

The  children  have  since  been  separated, 
the  boys  occupying  the  old  building  and 
the  girls  the  new  home. 

The  entire  institution  was  thrown  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  visitors,  among  whom 
were: 

Lient.-Gov.  Wolcott  and  Mrs.  Wolcott,  the  Greek 
sonaul.-Mr.  D.  T.  Timayeuis,  and  Mrs.  Timayenis; 
Mr.  J.  M.  Rodocanachl.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Mra.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agas3lz, 
Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  Clara T.  Endleott,  Mrs. 
John  C.Uray, Mrs. Thomas  Mack,  Miss  A.  C.  Warren, 
Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Miss  Laura  ^orcross,  Miss 
Edith  Rotch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Whiting,  Mrs. 
Henry  Hlgglnson,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Miss  Lulu 


Jackson,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Be 

ebe,  Mrs. 

thaniel  Thayer,    Mrs.   Samuel   Rryan 

t    Mrs.    A 

Kent  Robertson,  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moio 

11,  Hon.  J 

The  girls'  home  is  very  pleasantly  lo- 
cated. One  enters  a  broad  hall;  to  the  left 
is  the  parlor,  while  on  either  side  are  large 
airy  rooms  de\oted  to  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  classes.  There  is  also  the  cosy 
dining  room  with  its  pretty  outlook,  mat- 
ron's cheerful  little  office,  and  the  kitchen 
and  toilet  rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  are  two  teachers' 
rooms,  a  guest  chamber,  music  room  and 

Nursery  for  the  Young 
ohildren,  several  chambers  and  bath  rooms. 

On  the  next  floor  is  a  large  nursery  for  the 
older  girls  and  eight  chambers,  while  at  the 
top  of  the  bouse  is  a  large  hall  and  play- 
room for  the  children. 

Twenty-two  little  girls  are  at  present  hap- 
pily domiciled  in  the  new  building,  and 
another  one  is  expected  todav. 

After  inspecting  the  new  building,  the 
guests  crossed  the  lawn  to  the  new  gymna- 
sium or  hall,  which  is  a  part  of  the'  two 
foundation  stories  of  the  great  middle 
building  which  will  some  clay  be  erected. 

Here  the  exercises  were  held.  At  8.30 
o'clock  the  children  marched  from  both 
buildings,  accompanied  by  their  teachers, 
and  took  their  places  upon  the  platform, 
where  were  also  seated  Lieut.-Gov.  Wol- 
cott, Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Rev.  Charles 
G.  Ames,  Mr.  1  kins,  Mr.  John 

S.  Dwight.  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss 
Mary  Russell.  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom  and 
Hon.  J  W.  Dickinson. 

ihe  hall  was  rilled  to  its  utmost  capacity 
when  Mr.  Anagnos,  tue  director,  called  to 
order,  and  as  Mr.  Henry  Lee  Higgiuson 
who  was  expected  to  be  present  and  preside 
was  at  the  last  moment  unavoidably  de- 
tained, Lieut-Uov.  Wolcott  was  called  upon 
to  take  his  place. 

Mr.  Wolcott  was  warmly  welcomed  and 
after  the  appreciative  hand-clapping  made 
a  very  effective  little  speech.    , 

He  spoke  in  praise  of  the  excellent  work 
which  the  institution  has  accomplished 
add  which  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  foundation  was  laid  on  broad  lines, 
and  since  the  hands  that  started  it  have  laid 
down  the  work  it  has  been  successfully  con- 
tinued on  and  deserves  to  succeed. 


He  did  not  think   Massachusetts   would 
allow   such    an    institution    us    this   to 
hampered  for  need  of  funds  to   carry  on 
such  a  great  and  bunelicent  purpose. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Wolcott  said  he  was 
sure  nothing  he  could  say  would  appeal 
more  strongly  to  the  sympathy  and 
generosity  of  the  audience  than  the  little 
children  before  them. 

After  the  opening  song  by  the  childr 
Mr.  Wolcott  introduced  Kcv.  Charles  _. 
Ames,  who  visited  the  institution  resierday 
for  tho  first  time,  lie  made  o  very  syi 
thetic  address,  paving  a  glowing  tnbul 
Mr.  Anagnos'  work.  He  thought  it 
impossible  for  anyone  to  read  the  letters 
published  in  the  last  annual  renort  and  see 
the  children  and  tb«ii  .xeroses  and  nottie 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  work  being 
done. 

He  thought  it  should  only  be  necessary  to 
Suggest  the  Needs 
necessary  to  have  the  work  that  is  being 
done  carried  forward. 

Then  followed  a  dedication  march,  played 
by  a  trio  of  little  girls,  one  of  whom 
colored.  They  were  Martha  Griffin,  Soph 
J.  Muldoon  and  E.  Elizabeth  Saunders. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  next  call< 
upon.    She  facetiously  remarked  that  her 
son-in-law  was  something  of  a  despot, 
said  she  must  write  a  poem,  and  read  i 
this  occasion.    She  obeyed. 

One  of  the  prettiest  features  of  the  exer- 
cises was  the  story  of  Friednch  Froehel 
told  by  eight  little  tots  who  sat  at  little 
tables  on  the  platform  and  moulded  clay 
into   various   shapes  to  illustrate  their  les- 


lommy 


Among  the  number  w 
Stringer.  He  could  not  recite  his  i 
the  exercises,  but  he  moulded  six  little 
balls  out  of  the  clay  and  then  counted  them 
in  the  pathetic  finger  language,  which  his 
teacher  translated. 

After  this  the  delightful  kinder- symphony 
was  given  by  the  Utile  boys;  it  was* 
nosed  by  their  teacher.  Miss  Cornelia  C. 
Roeske.  The  tiny  performers  played  with  a 
great  deal  of  animation,  and  in  excellent 
harmony. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  was  next  intro- 
duced, and  said  that  the  dedication  of  a  new 
schoolhouse  is  an  important  event.  It  sig- 
nifies that  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
educational  wealth  of  a  community,  and  to 
the  means  of  intellectual  instructio: 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom  also  made  a  short 
address. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  Mr.  Anagnos 
referred  with  sincere  regret  to  the  loss  of 
two  of  the  kindergarten's  greatest,  friends. 
Bishop  Brooks  and  Dr.  Peabody.  He  also 
regretted  the  absence  of  Hon,  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall  and  Dr.  Eliot,  and  before  closing 
made  a  very  eloquent  appeal,  submitting 
Dr.  Eliot's  statement  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  kindergarten,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Boston  and  other  places  have  been 
aboundingly  generous  to  this  kindergarten. 
j  A  large  amount  of  money  for  laud,  build- 
ings, endowment  ond  current  expenses  has 
been  given  us.  Is  it  possible  we  can  ask  for 
more?  Only  because  during  the  last 
the  stream  has  ceased  Mowing  and  left  us 
with  financial  responsibilities,  for  meeting 
which  we  are  compelled  to  call  again  upon 
the  bounty  of  this  generous  community 

"We  owe  $20,000  on  the  new  buildings 
We  are  involved  in  much  larger  daily  ex- 
penses by  the  increase  of  teachers,  children 
and  attendants.  It  will  be  seen  today  that 
the  number  of  children  has  grown  fromstj 
to  51,  and  there  are  IB  applicants  for  ad- 
mission. One  of  these  is  to  be  received 
Probably  the  annual  cost  of  carrying  on 
the  kindergarten  will  require  810.000  ad- 
ditional income. 

"This,  then,  is  the  necessity :  $20,000  to 
pay  off  all  liabilities  for  the  new  buildings, 
and  S10.000  income  lor  current  expenses 
the  latter  to  he  provided  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
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Tub  new  kindergarten  for  blind 
cailnren,  which  was  dedicated  at  Ja- 
maica Plain  yesterday,  is  an  honor  to 
its  founder,  Michael  Anagnos.  His  ef- 
forts to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  help- 
less, sightless  children,  deserve  the 
strongest  endorsement  and  hearty  finan- 
cial support  of  the  people  of  this  state. 


BLIND 


GBILDREN 


Dedication   of  a   New 
Kindergarten. 


Lieutenant-Governor  Wol- 
cott  Presides. 

fMeeds  of  this  BrancPi  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


The  new  kindergarten  building  in  con- 
nection with  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  was  dedicated  yesterday  af- 
ternoon at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and 
Day  streets,  Jamaica  Plain.  The  work 
was  begun  on  Day  street  in  1S87  by 
Michael  Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the 
fcchool  for  the  Blind  In  South  Boston, 
with  10  children,  and  the  outgrowth  of 
thework  is  simply  marvellous  and  an 
honor  to  the  founder,  Fif  ty-one  children 
are  now  receiving  the  benefits  ot  the 
kindergarten  system  of  instruction. 

The  kindergarten  lor  the  blind  is  no 
longer  an  experimental  venture,  but  a 
helpful  institution.  It  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  system  of  early  training 
which  opens  to  its  recipients  the  best 
possible  way  of  ameliorating  their  sight- 
less condition.  The  increasing  demands 
for  admission  made  it  imperative  to 
erect  two  more  buildings,  which  were 
completed  and  made  ready  for  occupancy 
early  in  February,  and  which  were  dedi- 
( ated  yesterday,  at  the  corner  of  Perkins 
and  Day  streets. 

The  first  kindergarten,  built  on  Day 
street,  is  occupied  by  2H  boys,  in  care  o£ 
Hiss  Greeley,  and  the  new  building  on 
Perkins  street  by  23  girls,  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Hill,  a  sweet,  matronly,  woman. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer  was  the  hero 
of  the  hour  and  the  i  rat  to  reoeive  two 
bright  carnations  from  the  hauds  ot  Mr. 
B.  C.  Clark  of  Beacon  street,  who  dis- 
tributed a  large  box  of  iiowers  among 
the  children.  Parenthetically,  this  gen- 
t  eman  is  publishing  the  correspondence 
between  Bishop  Brooks  and  Helen  Kel- 
ler, which  he  will  circulate  all  over  the 
country  to  increase  a  still  deeper  inter- 
est in  little  sightless  children. 

Mrs.  Davison,  Tommy's  teacher,  drew 
attention  to  his  directed  class  work,  es- 
pecially to  an  electric  wire  car.  Two 
years  ago  this  child  could  not  articulate 
one  word,  and  now  he  knows  nearly 
200,  and  begins  to  use  short  sentences. 
Specimens  of  sewing,  geometrical  figures 
made  of  peas,  paper  pasting  and  model- 
ling in  clay  were  shown,  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room  the  children  were  reading  a 
story  on  "Flowers,"  running  their  fin- 
gers rapidly  over  the  raised  letters. 

In  the  new  building  little  Willie  Eliz- 
abeth KoDins  was  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. She  is  a  lovely  child  with  a  re- 
fined face  and  golden  hair,  and  comes 
from  Texas.  She  is  an  industrious  little 
worker,  and  likes  to  perform  various 
household  duties,  and  is  remarkable  for 
excellence  in  all  directions.  She  can 
articulate  from  75  to  100  words  and 
shows  anility  in  elementary  arithmetic. 


The  second  new  building  combines  a 
commodious  hall  with  a  fine  gymnas  urn 
underneath,  the  building  being  the 
groundwork  for  a  grand  building. 

Uedicatory    Exercises. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  in 
the  new  hall.  Director  Anagnos  opened 
the  proceedings  at  3.30  o'clock,  and  "in 
the  absence  of  Henry  Dee  Higginson, 
who  was  expected  to  preside,  he  intro- 
duced Lieutenant-Governor  .Roger  Wol- 
cott. 

XUeuteitunl    WiUcott'ft  Addi-csw. 

In  opening  the  exercises  he  spoke  of 
the  pride  taken  by  the  state  in  this  mag- 
nificent and  beautiful  work,  the  kinder- 
garten department  of  which  is  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting.  The  insti- 
tution enlarges,  which  is  the  case'with 
every  worthy  charity.  The  demands  of 
the  work  made  it  necessary  for  rhe 
directors  to  keep  ahead  of  their  finan- 
cial means  in  order  that  they  may  keep 
up  with  the  best,  methods  of  the  times. 
He  was  sure  that  no  appeal  made  by 
him,  however  eloquent  it  muht  be, 
could  be  as  effective  or  as  touching  as 
the  sight  of  these  children,  sitting  at 
either  side  of  him.  He  had  the  hope 
und  confident  belief  that  our  generous 
and  enlightened  Massachusetts  will  not 
allow  an  institution  like  this  to  be  loug 
hampered  in  carrying  out  its  great  and 
beneficent  purposes. 

A  song  by  the  children  was  charming- 
ly rendered,  and  the  "Dedication 
March,"  by  a  trio  composed  ot  a  blond, 
a  colored  girl  and  a  little  Spaniard, 
was  rendered  enthusiastically. 

Mm.    Howe'.  .Poem. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  read  a  poem 
composed  for  the  occasion,   with  purest 
enunciation  and  pathos  of  delivery: 
There  is  a  kindergarten  of  the  mind 

More  regal  than  the  realm  of  sight, 

Richer  thitu  told  or  gems  combined, 

Man's  true  inheritance  and  right. 

D.irk  ignorance  doth  will  it  round, 
Arid  watchful  guardians  keep  the  Key 

liv  which  the  eniiMiiee  may  he  found 
To  tueir  domain  of  majesty. 

There  dwell  great  sages  of  the  Past, 
The  leaders  and  the  saints  of  old, 

Souls  in  such  iiiiini'  features  cast 
As  have  succeeding  times  controlled. 

These  little  ones,  whose  darkened  eyes 

Afford  no  lesson  of  the  day, 
Stuml  welting  in. a  mute  surprise 

Till  we  shall  ope  to  them  the  way. 

Sav,  shall  they  live  and  only  hear 
Of  .leys  which  never  eu.n  be  theirs, 

Like  sheep  who  have  the  pasture  near 
Their  sorrowing  hunger  never  shares? 

Our  eves  are  flooded  with  tho  light 

All  I  varying  charm  of  lorm  and  hue; 
(Hi.  ehe  lo  i  hop)  i  he  inner  light 
That  brings  the  heavenly  truth  in  view. 


When  man  s  Redeemer  heavenward  sped, 
He  uttered  a  command  of  might; 

"Feed  ye  my  sheep,  my  lambs,"  he  said, 
And  sottly  vanished  from  man's  sight. 

So.  pausing  for  a  fitting  word, 
'I  hesc  happy  portals  lo  unlock ; 

From  distant  Palestine  1  heard 
The  gracious  message,  "Feed  my  flock." 

Sure  when  shall  oome  the  solemn  hour 
That  links  us  with  Death's  shadowy  sleep, 

Tliis  thought  shallhave  uplifting  power; 
O,  Master!  we  have  fed  Thy  sheep. 

The  reading  of  the  poem  was  followed 
by  "Kindergarten  Exercise,"  partici- 
pated in  by  several  boys  who  told  the 
story  of  ireidrick  Froebel,  effectively 
using  clay  models  in  the  narration.  Ac 
this  poiut  Director  Anagnos  held  up 
little  Tommy  Stringer  before  the  audi- 
ence, making  an  eloquent  and  touching 
appeal  on  his  behalf. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  compared  this  work  for 
the  children  to  a  holy  miracle,  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  read,  he  ,«aid.  the 
wonderful  correspondence  of  Helen 
Kellar  and  not  bedeeply  moved.  Knowl- 
edge for  the  blind  would  be  impossible 
without  a  building,  and  this  institution 
is  going  lo  multiply  itself  according  to 
its  needs. 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom  made  an  elo- 
quent address.  He  said  he  was  over- 
powered with  what  he  had  seen  in  this 
hall,  and  his  heart  was  so  much  moved 
it  was  difficult  to  express  his  feelings  in 
words.  He  could  not  sea  the  faces  ot 
these  children  without  a  yearning  rising 
in  his  heart  to  set  free  this  bondage  and 
secure  their  emancipation.  He  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  funds  to  aid  this  ben- 
eficent work.    What  is  money,  he  said, 


compared  with  the  emancipation  of  the 

soul?  .. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Dickerson  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  dedicating  a  now  school 
and  of  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  as 
a   complete   system  of  educational  in- 

Dlrecto'r  Anagnos  then  thanked  the 
friends  for  the  kindly  interest  in  the 
children  which  had  prompted  them -to 
come.  Ue  exprossed  profound  sorrow 
at  the  loss  of  two  benefactors,  Dr. 
Brooks  and  Dr.  I'eahody.  and  lie  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  president  Eliot 
and  Hon.  Loverett  Saltonstall,  both 
being  detained  by  sickness.  He  then 
read  Mr.  Eliot's  stutement,  showing 
that  Boston  and  other  places  have  Deen 
abundantly  generous  to  the  kinder- 
garten. A  lar<;e  amount  of  money  for 
laud,  buildings,  endowment  and  current 
expenses  have  been  received. 

There  is  an  indebtedness  of  $20,000  on 
the  new  buildings  and  larger  expenses 
are  incurred  by  the  increase  of  teachers, 
children  and  attendants.  The  number 
of  children  has  grown  from  311  to  01,  and 
there  are  Hi  applicants  for  admission. 
<  'ne  of  these  is  to  be  received  tomoriow. 
The  annual  cost  of  carrying  on  the'kin- 
dergarten  will  re  mire  .*U>,uoOto  pay  off 
all  liabilities  on  the  new  buildings  and 
Slii.000  for  current  expenses,  the  latter 
to  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible  by  an 
increase  of  the  kindergarten  endow- 
ment. _        _ 

Among  those  present  were  Eev.  Dr. 
Ellis,  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz.  Mr.  George 
i.napp,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Appleton.  Miss  Caroline  Derby, 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliot,  Mrs.  Munsell. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Potter,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endi- 
cott,  Mrs.  L'antoul,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight, 
Mrs.  L.  A.  W.  Fowler,  Mrs.  George 
Lamb,  M.  John  II.  Soren,  Miss  Grace 
Soren  Mr.  J.  H.  Wiggin,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Tilden,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Jackson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wales.  Miss  Vose,  Miss  ulga 
E.  Gardner.  Mrs.  John  C.  Giay,  Miss 
Edith  Poach,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley, 
Miss  Laura  Korcross,  Miss  Annie  U. 
Warren,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Beard,  Mrs.  Kriant 
Mrs.  Poulsson,  Kev.  James  De  Xonnan- 
die  and  others. 


The  ladies'  visiting  committee  issued 
invitations  for  a  reception  at  3  P.M., 
and  visitors  from  Boston,  Cambridge, 
and  other  cities  gladly  improved  the  op- 
portunity to  witness  the  growth  of  the 
kindergarten  which  has  aroused  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  community.  The  old 
aad  new  buildings  weie  inspected.  I  ne 
new  edifice  is  very  substantial  and  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  The  children  were  eaeerly 
engaged  ati  their  lessons  in  modelling, 
weaving,  etc. 


gtastott  Swmsrriff 


SATURDAY.     APRIL    20,    1893. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  invites 
many  friends  tbis  year  to  become  annual  sub- 
scribes to  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society.  The 
need  oi  the  society  is  especially  nreent  this 
spring,  when  a  debt  of  $20,000  has  just  been 
incurred  for  the  new  buildings.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  Kindergarten  made  the  new 
buildings  an  imperative  necessity;  there  are 
fifty-one  ot  these  little  blind  children  at 
Jamaica  Plain  now,  and  only  a  little 
while  ago  there  were  only  thirty- 
six.  It  is  a  work  belonging  peculiarly 
to  the  people  of  Boston,  and  subscriptions  sent 
either  to  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  51  Common- 
wealth avenue,  or  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  South  Bos- 
ton, by  new  friends  of  this  beautiful  and  most 
appealing  good  work,  will  bring  blessing  to 
them  that  give  and  them  that  take.  And  old 
friends  of  the  kindergarten  would  certainly 
feel  that  this  w  jwhen  added  gifts  have 

especial  grace  and  v>      be  of  especial  service. 
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MONDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  24,  1SD3. 


KINMSRGARTEN  FOB  THE  LUSH. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  kindergarten 
for  tne  blind  last  week,  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
was  an  erentjthat  had  a  significance  per- 
haps above  that  of  the  majority  of  chari- 
table and  philanthropic  movements  in  this 
city.  The  very  thought  of  a  blind  child  is 
full  of  a  deep,  searching,  human  pathos 
that  touches  all  hearts.  "J'o  most  children 
this  world  is  a  beautiful  one,  with  its  green 
grass  and  budding  trees,  the  blue  sky  and 
flitting  birds,  the  ever  restless  ocean  and 
the  silent,  cloud-capped  mountains,  (a  this 
city  today  the  children  in  many  kinder- 
gartens are  learning  of  the  world's  every- 
day wonders,  are  being  taught  the  mysteries 
ef  the  opening  flower  and  naze  with  delight 
upon  the  fish  that  swim  leisurely  in  the 
little  aquaria.  To  every  seeing  child  each 
new  sight  of  nature's  workings  has  an  in- 
describable charm;  but  the  blind  children 
sit  in  eternal  darkness. 

The  kindergarten  for  the  blind  has  already 
taken  the  place  of.  the  little  sightless  eyes, 
and  has  shown  to  the  blind  children  the 
beauties  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
see.  So  it  has  come  about  that  the 
children  sang  happily  and  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  "great,  wide,  beau- 
tiful, wonderful  world,"  a  world  which 
they  as  well  as  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate. It  is  a  grand  work  indeed  to  take 
a  little  child  from  the  gloomy  blackness  of 
neglected  blindness  into  this  reel  world  of 
ours,  so  beautiful,  always  charming  and 
changing,  always  new,  always  delightful; 
to  put  into  the  timid  little  fingers  a  sure- 
ness  of  touch  that  becomes  a  marvellous 
sense;  to  fill  a  childhood  with  sweetness, 
pleasure,  happiness  and  contentment. 

It  is  because  the  work  is  so  thoroughly 
commendable  in  every  way  that  those  who 
are  most  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the 
kindergarten  regret  that  recent  conditions 
threaten  to  hamper  its  work.  Some  of  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  institution,  men  like 
Bishop  Brooks  and  Dr.  Peabody,  have 
been  taken  from  tbis  world  by  death.  The 
construction  of  the  new  building,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  increased  number  of  chil- 
dren, has  left  a  deot  of  820,000  to  be  met. 
The  growth  in  the  number  of  pupils  has 
served  to  add  to  the  current  expenses  for 
teachers,  children  and  attendants.  This  in- 
crease may  amount  to  810,000  annually  and 
ought  to  be  met  in  part  or  in  whole  by  en- 
dowments. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Boston's 
rich  men  and  women  will  not  suffer  so 
noble  an  undertaking  to  be  crippled  in  any 
way  through  financial  hindrances. 


The  St.  Botelife^xhibition  of  Mr.  D.  Jerome 
Elwell:s  pa#£ 
tinu.8  till  the  20tli  inst. 


icti  began.  May  lis  to 
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A    NOBLE    WOMAN.  ^ 

The  report  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  speaks  partic- 
ularly this  year  of  the  work  of  Miss  Maria  C. 
Moulton  who,  having  reached  three  score  and 
ten,  after  her  service  ot  forty  years  to  the  insti- 
tution, has  been  given  leave  of  absence  with 
relief  from  all  care  and  responsibility,  and  with 
her  own  room  still  open  to  her  in  South  Boston 
whenever  she  will  occupy  it.  The  report  says— 
The  opportunity  of  giving   a   brief  estimate 


:  the  nature  of  her  ser- 


both  of  the 
vises  to  the  cause  of 
un»olicited,  and  I  avail  mysel 
any  apology  for  my  doing  so  be  needed  on  the 
score  of  propriety,  let  me  say,  that  a  warm  tri- 
bute of  praise  is  justly  due  to  our  friend,  and 
that  the  present,  is  tho  best  and  most  suitable 
time  to  nay  it  "While  the  silver  cord  still  holds, 
we  must  not  keep  silent  nor  be  scant  in  our  tes- 
timony to  her  goodness  and  the  perfection  of 
her  character. 

Miss  Moulton  is  a  rara  avis.  She  is  in  every 
inch  a  noble  woman.  Judged  by  the  fruits  of 
her  work  and  by  her  gentle  yet  unvarying  firm- 
ness and  the  commandimr  force  ot  her  hold  up- 
on those  around  her,  she  is  a  born  leader  and  an 
ideal  matron.  She  is  singularly  modest  and  un- 
assuming. Humility  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
jewels  in  the  diadem  of  her  virtues. 

"But  she  Is  constant  as  the  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true-fixed  and  restuu;  quality- 
There  is  no  fellow  in  (he  firmament." 
She  possesses  marked  natural  abilities,  End 
her  attainments,  though  not  extraordinary,  in- 
dicate the  richness  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
have  grown;  but  her  most  remarkable  endow- 
|  ment  does  not  consist  of  any  special  intellectual 
distinction,  any  imaginative  force  or  original- 
ity of  mind,  but  of  a  character,  which  unites  in 
itself  the  rarest  gentleness  and  the  sternest 
sense  of  ditty  and  resolve  to  perform  it.  She  is 
the  embodiment  of  what  is  best  and  choicest  in 
the  Puritan  type.  Her  gracious  manners  mask 
an  iron  will.  Underneath  her  sweetness  and 
I  gentleness  is  the  rock  of  firmness.  Behind  her 
mildness  and  patience  rises  a  tower  of  unyield- 
ing strength  and  decision.  The  following 
words  taken  from  an  inscription  on  Baron 
Stein's  tomb,  and  slightly  altered,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  her  case  with  peculiar  fitness: 

"Her  nay  is  nay  without  recall ; 
■  Her  yea  is  yea  and  powerful  all. 

She  plves  her  yea  with  careful  heed, 
Her  thoughts  ana  words  are  well  agreed." 
The  sense  of  duty  is  the  very  crown  of  Miss 
Moulton's  life,  and  the  motive  power  in  her 
actions.  It  is  tne  "cement  that  binds  her  wholo 
moral  edifice  together."  It  is  the  regal  and 
commanding  element  in  her  character,  which 
gives  it  unity,  compactness  and  vigor.  When 
she  sees  her  duty  before  her,  she  dcfts  it  at  all 
hazards  and  with  inflexible  integrity. 

Miss  Moulton  became  matron  of  this  institu- 
tion Jan.  1, 1853,  and  her  appointment  may  be 
said  to  have  dated  a  now  epoch  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  domestic  affairs.  She  was  peculiar- 
ly adapted  both  by  temperment  and  training 
to  fill  the  position  of  lady  of  the  house  and 
make  it  what  it  should  be.  No  sooner  had  she 
entered  the  field  of  her  labofc  than  she  began 
to  sow  the  seed  of  reform  and  improvement. 
Her  zeal  for  bringing  about  a  new  order  of 
things  knew  no  bounds.  It  was  not  merely  her 
time  and  her  honest  endeavor  that  she  gave  to 
the  service  of  the  establishment ;  it  was  herself. 
She  put  her  whole  soul  and  heart  into  her 
work,  and  ii»  the  discharge  of  the  multiform 
duties  of  her  office,  she  showed  method,  ac- 
curacy, power  of  organization  and  of  main- 
taining discipline,  economy,  industry,  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  capacity  for  adapt- 
ing means  to  ends.  Wise  in  counsel,  efficient 
in  action,  always  prompt,  high-minded  and 
cheerful,  never  despondent  nor  languid,  she 
has  been  a  steady  power  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution,  and  a  perpetual  fountain  of 
hope  and  inspiration  to  her  associates  and  sub- 
ordinates. Miss  Moulton's  services  have  been 
long,  arduous  and  fruitful,  and  her  sacrifices 
loving,  unostentatious  and  cordial.  Her  efforts 
have  been  entirely  dissociated  from  any  desire 
for  profit  or  personal  recognition.  Her  work 
ever  done  from  her  heart  and  in  the  love  flow- 
ing from  it  and  never  perfunctorily,  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  its  thoroughness  and  completeness, 
that  it  needs  no  commendation  and  explana- 
tion, It  speaks  eloquently  for  itself.  It  also 
tolls  the  story  of  the  quality  of  her 
achievements  and  of  the  value  of  her 
services,  and  determines  her  position  in  the 
ranks  or  the  benefactors  of  the  blind.  There 
she  holds  a  place  next  to  that  of  the  Illustrious 
founder  and  organizer  of  the  institution,  and 
her  rignt  to  remain  permanently  in  this  position 
is  incontestable.  In  mentioning  her  name 
either  in  writing  or  in  conversation,  Dr.  Howe 
often  called  her  "Saint  Moulton."  There  are 
few  persons  to  whom  this  title  is  more  ap- 
plicable than  it  is  to  her.  She  certainly  stands 
among  the  saints,  and  her  example  will  con- 
tinue to  work  miracles  in  the  souls  of  others. 
The  beauty  of  her  character  has  pierced  to  tho 
centre  of  all  shams  and  petty  weaknesses,  and 
it  will  still  continue  to  help  many  to  overthrow 
their  false  gods. 


Huston  %xm%ux$\ 


THURSDAY,    MAY     4,    1893. 


The  Late  Mrs.  Katherine  Perkins'  be- 
quest to  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus 
trial  Union  is  $10,000,  and  to  the  Kindergarten 
lor  the  Blind  the  same  amount,  and  not  $1000 
to  each  of  these  institutions,  as  erroneously 
copied  in  yesterday's  newspapers.  The  excellent 
discretion  shown  by  the  testator  (the  will  is 
said  to  be  in  her  own  handwriting  and  entirely 
the  prompting  of  her  own  sagacious  judgment 
and  public  spirit)  is  particularly  evident  in  her 
choosing  for  residuary  legatees  the  "Annex" 
and  the  Women's  Union,  the  Art  Museum  and 
tho  Institute  of  Technology.  A  fairer  or 
more  useful  distribution,  reaching  both  sexes 
and  all  classes,  could  not  be  thought  of." 


Huston  Wmmmziwi 


WEDNESDAY,    MAY    10.     1893. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  with  her  teacher,  Miss 
Sullivan,  is  now  the  guest  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  Washington,  who 
gave  a  tea  in  honor  of  Miss  Keller  yesterday 
afternoon.  Miss  Keller  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  ceremonies  over  the  beginning  of  the 
new  building  for  the  Volta  bureau  for  "the  in- 
creased diffusion  of  knowledge  relating  to  the 
deaf,"  founded  and  endowed  by  Professor  Bell. 
The  work  of  the  bureau  has  outgrown  the 
house  on  Q  street,  where  it  has  been  carried  on 
for  several  years,  so  that  Professor  Bell  has  de- 
termined to  erect  a  new  building  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  Ground  was  broken 
Mondav  for  the  new  building  on  tho  corner  of 
Thirty-fifth  and  Q.  streets.  Miss  Keller  being 
given  the  honor  ot  turning  the  first  sod.  ^ 


Iteteit  Ummmwt 


THURSDAY,    MAY  18,    1893. 


Education  of  Deaf  Mutes  Described. 
"Out  of  darkness  into  light,"  was  the  title  of 
a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Olarence  J.Blake  before  a 
highly  interested  audience  in  the  rooms  of  the  | 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  last  evening 
It  was  descriptive  of  the  education  of  a  blind 
deaf  mute  in  which  was  set  forth  the  patient 
processes  bv  which  a  deaf  mute  is  enabled  to 
give  expression  to  his  thoughts,  and  to  acquire 
very  nearly  the  educatian  of  one  endowed  with 
every  faculty.  Many  deaf  mutes  were  present, 
the  weH-known  Miss  Thayer  or the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind,  and  her  pupil,  Willie  Robin, 
among  the  number.  .     . 

Mr.  Anagnos  explained  that  the  Jfnciples 
followed  in  the  eduoation  of  the  blind  deaf- 
mutes  at  the  kindergarten  were  the  same  as 
those  introduced  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  education 
of  Laura  Bridgman.  He  said,  in  reply  to  a 
question,  that  blind  deaf-mute  children  can 
always  tell  by  instinct,  at  the  first  touch  of  a 
stranger,  whether  they  like  him  or  not. 


jtojrton  gntttfcriirt 

SATURDAY,     MAY    27,    1893. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 

Commencement    Exerolses  Will    Be  Held  In 
Boston  Theatre. 

Many  have  reason  to  regret  the  destruction  of 
Tremont  Temple,  but  few, probably,  experience 
this  feeling  in  a  keener  degree  than  the  friends 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  attend  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  But  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins 
has  proved  a  friend  in  need,  kindly  and 
generously  having  offered  to  the  institution 
the  use  of  the  Boston  Theatre  for  the  occasion. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  will  be 
held  on  June  6th  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  37  Avon  place.  An  inter- 
esting musical  and  literary  programme  is  an- 
nounced, fully  up  to  the  usual,  standard  of  ex- 
cellence Among  the  other  good  things  we 
note  the  presentation  of  an  original  dialogue 
by  the  boys  or  the  B  >  :.  and  a 


Kobin  and  Tommy  Stringer,  the  blind 
deaf  mutes.  The  little  ones  are  sure,  too,  to 
divide  the  musical  honors  with  the  older  stu- 
dents, as  all  will  agree  who  have  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  ot  listening  to  tlioirreally  remarka- 
ble playing.  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Sbepard  is  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  this  department  of  the 
school.  Hon.  George  S.  Hale  will  preside.  The 
presentation  of  diplomas  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Dwight,  to  the  graduating  class,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  last  number  on  the  programme— 
a  chorus  of  mixed  voices.  No  tickets  are  re- 
quired for  the  upper  gallery  of  the  theatre. 
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EXHIBITION    BY   THE   BLIND. 


Will  Be  Mel 


resuon  Theatre. 

Eugene  Tompkins, 
rcises  of  the  Perkins 


KINDERGARTEN_FOR    THE    BLIND. 
The    following    additional   contributions   to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  re- 
ceived from  date  of  March  21  to  May  10, 1893: 

ENDOWMENT  FDND. 

8100.00 

l.ooo.r. 


frleinl. 


50.00 


6.00 
2.00 

1,000.00 


Mls.s  M.mv  I.  Bartlett 600.00 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Baylies 10.00 

Miss  Lucy  Hi-ewer 10.00 

Mrs.  P.  K.  Burgess 26.00 


']<  -  mh'v,  'I  I  hilly  <  liureh 

Emmaand  Katie .30 

Miss  Ann  S.  Farnam 60.00 

Mrs.  E.  K.  V.  I-'I'-l.l 10.00 

First  Oongregatl<  ew  Bedford, 

through  Rev.  P.  R.  Frothlngham 60.00 

Mrs,  Joseph  N.  Flske l.Ooo.oo 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hayden 25.00 

Mrs.  O.  O.  Howland 26.00 

F.  W.  Hunnewell 

In  memory  of  M.  Day  Kimball 


100.00 

». 5.00 

Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell 100.00 

Kindergarten,  West  Newton,  Mrs.  Sweetser..  2.00 

Mrs.  George  H.Lyman 10.00 

John  P.  Lyman 25.00 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Potter 5.00 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter 6,000.00 

26.00 

235.00 


Miss  Mary  Russell. 


Miss  M.  O. 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Storrs 26.00 

■  l la  W.  Talbot,  North  Blllerlca 60.00 

Mrs.  N.  Thayer,  Sr 1,000.00 

10.00 
5.00 
2.r..oo 


B.  Vaughan.  Cambridge. 
.  Vose. 


Kev.  A.  F.  Washburn 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  L.  Waterston 

C.J.  White 25.00 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Whiting,  Cambridge 10.00 

L.  H.  W 25.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott ■  600.00 

NEW  BTJILBING  FUND. 

Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Fuller,  West  Hlngham 100.00 

Edward  Motley 100.00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Kotch 1,000.00 

David  Sears 200.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thorndlke 100.00 

MIssC.  L.  W 16.00 


Society.  Miss  Olga  E.  Gard- 


Mra.  E.  S.  Jackson. 
B.  S.  Jackso; 
D.  T.  Tlmn 
Edwin 


Mrs.  James  B.  Wood,  Concord.. 


We  bee  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing facts,  which  show  that  the  kindergarten  li 
in  absolute  need  of  funds.  A  debt  of  820,000 
incurred  by  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  new  buildings  remains  to  be  provided  for. 
A  second  household  was  formed  in  February 
almost  equal  in  size  to  the  first.  The  number 
of  children  has  been  increased  from  thirty-six 
to  fifty-five,  and  there  are  now  twiee  as  many 
j  teachers  and  other  officers  employed  to  train 
I  them  and  take  eareof  them  as  there  were  a 
|  year  ago.  In  consequence  of  this  growth  the 
current  expenses  are  nearly  doubled,  while  the 
receipts  have  been  falling  off  fast.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  are  compelled  to  make  an 
earnest  appeal  for  further  contributions,  which 
will  be  thankfully  received  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by 

Edwabd  Jackson,  Treasurer. 

63  State  street,  Room  810. 
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THE  EDUCATION"  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Boston  ana  Mai-sford  Far  in  AsJvaiv 
oS  tbe  Metropolis. 


"Not  long  ago,"  said  a  Brooklyn  woman  whr 
takes  much  interest  in  educational  matters,  "I 
visited  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  Blind 
institute  in  New  York.  For  some  months  I  had1 
been  deeply  interested  in  Froebel's  system  and 
hoped,  through  seeing  these  children  at  work,  to 
learn  that  they  were  gaining  the  same  ideas  of 
form,  of  beauty,  if  not  of  color,  which  are  con- 
tinually being  acquired  by  so  many  in  other  of 
these  wonderful  child  gardens.  My  attention 
wa3  at  first  attracted  by  the  small  tables  which 
stood  upon  the  large  table,  one  in  front  of  each 
child.  The  tops  of  these  small  stands  were  padded 
and  marked  off  in  squares  with  well  raised  lines, 
thus  enabling  the  pupils  to  erect  their  block 
forms  with  greater  ease.  The  lines  on  their  sew- 
ing cards  were  also  raised,  while  china  figures  of 
dishes,  animals,  etc.,  were  given  them  as  patterns 
for  their  modeling.  Yet  with  all  these  tangible 
helps,  little  interest  was  awakened,  and  conse- 
quently their  progress  was  slow.  Only  a  few 
could  make  any  but  the  simplest  designs,  either 
in  block  building,  weaving,  or  any  of  the  so 
called  gifts  and  occupations.  In  fact,  this  placo 
reminded  me  strangely  of  an  old  time  school 
room,  where  hard  tasks  were  being  learned  from 
a  teacher,  too  wise  to  understand  her  pupils' 
needs,  rather  than  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
variety  of  objects  through  the  help  and  sympa- 
thy of  a  friend,  or  older  playmate.  'Come,  Her- 
man,' said  their  instructress,  'how  many 
faces  haa  a  cube?  Now  you  must  know  it 
by  this  time.  Come,  be  quick,  or  I  shall  j 
have  to  ask  Louisa.  Oh,  dear !  I  am 
completely  wearing  myself  out  in  trying  to 
teach  these  stupid  children.'  What  a  contrast 
was  this  to  the  kindergartens  in  Hartford  that  I 
had  so  lately  visited!  With  what  deftness  and 
delight  had  those  supple  baby  fingers  folded  bits 
of  paper  into  various  geometrical  forms  or  ea- 
gerly arranged  small  lentil  seeds  in  the  outHne 
of  a  graceful,  delicate  bird.  Sometimes  this  idea 
originated  in  their  own  active,  thoughtful  minds 
and  at  others  was  the  suggestion  or  by  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  those  charming  beings  brimful  of 
heart's  sunshine  and  love,  who  is  called  a  kindor- 
gartner.  I  could  continue  indefinitely  singing 
the  praises  of  this  old  yet  new  method,  j 
were  not  others  more  thoroughly  versed  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge  doing  likewise, 
while  I  am  merely  trying  to  show  the  j 
pressing  needs  of  those  who  cannot  see, 
I  think  we  can  justly  compare  the  blind  with 
children  who  see.  I  am  sure  that  anyone  would 
feel  so  who  had  met  and  conversed  with  the  pu- 
pils of  Mr.  Anagnos'  kindergarten,  situated  a  lit- 
tle out  of  Boston,  whose  ages  are  between  5  and 
10.  Their  entertaining  stories.  Drotty  songs  and 
affectionate  manners  make  them  most  delightful 
companions.  Some  of  these  little  girls  and  boys 
haveformed  an  orchestra  and  play  most  enchant- 
ing. Kinder  symphonies  on  their  small  drums, 
tin  horns,  etc.  By  the  time  they  enter  the  insti- 
tution at  South  Boston  they  have  learned  with 
little  difficulty  to  read  and  write.  All  this,  to- 
gether with  the  sloid  which  is  now  being 
taught  them,  constitutes  a  broad  foundation 
of  elementary  knowledge.  What  may  we 
not  look  for  in  years  to  come  from  these 
miniature  men  and  women?  Yet  when  we  reflect 
how  ignorant  and  helpless  the  majority  of  these 
children  once  were,  and  from  what  wretched 
homes  many  of  them  were  taken,  we  are  ir- 
resistibly drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  an  im- 
mense amount  of  patience,  ability  and  love  must 
have  been  expended  on  their  training.  All  great 
thinkers  tell  us  that  during  the  first  seven  years 
of  life  we  form  our  deepest,  most  lasting  impres- 
sions, and  that  the  foundation  of  the  moral 
nature  is  then  laid.  How  much  must  depend  on 
our  environment  at  this  time  I  Now,  if  we  are 
thus  impressionable  as  young  children,  are 
we  not  right  in  supposing  that  this  method 
of  child  culture,  though  admirably  sys- 
temized  and  taught  by  Pestalozzi,  Froebel 
and  other  philosophers,  did  not  originate 
with  them,  but  that,  on  the  oontrary,  it 
has  been  evolved  through  the  questionings  of 
many  generations  of  small  researchers,  and  the 
answers  of  countless  true  mothers  from  age  to 
age,  who  have  been  led  by  these  inquirers  to  look 
more  keenly  around  them  and  give  a  truer,  more 
thoughtful  account  of  this  wonderful  world. 
Whether  this  bo  so  or  not,  a  now  method  of 
teaching  has  come  to  be  widely  adopted  and  h 
influenced  and  modified  the  older  methods 


many  directions.     The  primary  department   of  I 
the  Blind  institute  in  New  York,  where  scholars  ' 
from  8  to  12  years  old  are  taught,  is  called  a  kin- 
dergarten, but  to  make  this  in  reality  what  it  j 
now  is  in  name  several  things   are    essential.  • 
Let  those    blind    children     begin    their     edu- 
cation at   5    instead    of    at   8   years    of    age. 
This,   of  course,   will    swell    both    school    and 
expenses,    so    let  the    fund  for    the  blind   be 
increased,  even  should  we  be  obliged  to  appeal 
to   charity.    If   another  teacher   be  added   she 
must  possess  those  combined  qualities  which  are 
needed  to  make  a  true  kindergartner.    As  the 
blind  are  receiving  in  raised  print  the  best  En- 
glish and  American  literature  it  is  the  ardent 
hope  of  one  of  their  number  that  they  may  also 
have   the   best   and  widest  instruction  that  this 
land  can  furnish,  thus   enabling   them  in  the 
future  to  fulfill  life's  noblest  occupations   and 
rejoice  in  the  fruit  of  their  own  undertakings." 


FEED    MY    LAMBS. 


/Z?8 


dedication  of  the  second  building  of  the  kindergarten  of  the    Perkir 


There  is  a  kingdom  of  the  mind 

More  regal  than  the  realm  of  sight, 
Richer  than  gold  and  gems  combined, 

Man's  true  inheritance  and  right. 

Dark  ignorance  doth  wall  it  round, 

And  watchful  guardians  keep  the  key 
By  which  the  entrance  may  be  found 

To  that  domain  of  majesty. 

There  dwell  great  sages  of  the  past, 

The  leaders  and  the  saints  of  old, 
Souls  in  such  noble  features  cast 

As  have  succeeding  time  controlled. 

These  little  ones,  whose  darkened  eyes 

Afford  no  lesson  of  the  day, 
Stand  waiting  in  a  mute  surprise, 

Till  we  shall  ope  to  them  the  way. 

Say,  shall  they  live  and  only  hear 

Of  joys  which  never  can  be  theirs, 
Like  sheep  who  know  the  pasture  near 

Their  sorrowing  hunger  never  shares? 

Our  eyes  are  flooded  with  the  light, 

And  varying  charm  of  form  and  hue. 
Oh  !  give  to  them  the  inner  sight 

That  brings  the  heavenly  truth  in  view. 

Our  feet  are  free  to  come  and  go, 

But  theirs  are  chained  with  doubt  and  fear ; 

Then  should  our  love  console  them  so 
That  they  shall  rest  on  comfort  near. 

When  man's  Redeemer  heavenward  sped, 

He  uttered  a  command  of  might: 
"  Feed  ye  my  sheep,  my  lambs  !  "  he  said, 

And  softly  vanished  from  man's  sight. 

So,  pausing  for  a  fitting  word 

These  happy  portals  to  unlock, 
From  distant  Palestine  I  heard 

The  gracious  message,  "  Feed  my  flock !  " 

Sure,  when  shall  come  the  solemn  hour 
That  links  us  with  Death's  shadowy  sleep, 

This  thought  shall  have  uplifting  power : 
O  Master  !  we  have  fed  thy  sheep. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 


May,  1893 
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Willie   Elizabeth   Robin. 
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Contributions  to  the  several  departments  of  Primary 
ducation  will  be  welcomed,  promptly  considered,  and,  if 
iccepted,  promptly  paid  for. 


Our  Large  Picture. 


To  Teachers :  This  picture  is  full  of  the  summer  wreath  mak- 
ing and  of  crowning  little  queens  of  the  season.  Put  it  first 
before  the  children  some  day  when  they  are  tired,  languid  and 
suffering  for  a  pleasant  sensation  wateli  their  faces  as  they  break 
into  a  smile  with  their  eyes  full  of  interest  and  sympathy,  for 
this  picture  has  the  magnetic  quality  that  enlists' sympathy  at 
Bnce.  Take  your  own  way  of  starting  the  children  in  a  current 
of  thought  that  will  set  their  imagination  to  work  to  answer  the 
following  questions. 

"Who  are  these  children?  What  relation  are  they  to  each  other? 
How  did  they  happen  to  be  on  this  bridge?  Did  they  start  for 
this  lovely  spot,  or  did  they  come  upon  it  with  perfect 'delight,  as 
they  would  be  sure  to  do  if  they  did  not  know  of  it  before? 
What  are  the  principal  flowers  and  foliage  about  them?  Of  what 
iB  that  wreath  made?  What  is  the  larger  girl  saying  to  her  as 
she  puts  that  wreath  over  her  forehead.  Give  the  names  of  these 
girls;  are  they  American'or  foreign  children? 

From  the  actual  events  suggested  by  the  picture,  lead  the  chil- 
dren off  to  talk  of  flowers  and  past  scenes.  Did  they  ever  attend 
any  Summer  party  where  a  girl  was  crowned  queen.  Of  what 
flowers  was  that  wreath  made?  In  what  parts  of  the  country  is 
it  warm  enough  to  have  "  May-parties  "  and  dance  around  May- 
poles, and  wear  wreaths?  When  you  once  get  the  children 
started  in  reminiscent  stories  you  have  no  end  of  material  "for 
oral  and  written  language  lessons.  

Letters  are  received  from  many  teachers,  giving  in  detail  their 
method  of  using  our  supplementary  pictures,  and  a  great  deal  of 
what  the  children  say  and  do  about  them.  This  is  very  encour- 
aging and  the  credit  belongs  mainly  to  the  teachers,  too.  Every- 
thing depends  on  the  manner  of  presentation.  A  teacher  can 
create  a  furore  over  a  blank  piece  of  paper  in  her  hand,  if  she 
knows  how.  We  shall  present  a  human  interest  in  our  pictures 
in  the  future,  and  what  child  is  not  on  the  alert  to  watch  other 
children?  Two  cautions,  teachers,  to  be  always  kept  in  mind. 
First,  do  not  forget  to  interweave  something  finer,  better,  and 
higher  than  the  simple  story  in  the  picture,  but  do  it  in  a  way 
that  the  children  draw  the  ethical  conclusion—  not  you,  Second, 
do  not  keep  these  pictures  in  sirjht  all  the  time;  manage  to  keep  their 
novelty  and  freshness  by  keeping  them  out  of  sight  a  large  part 
of  the  time. 

One  teacher  writes,  (Havana,  111.)  "  How  much  we  are  teach- 
ing the  children  when  they  will  see  so  much  in  a  picture  or  in  a 
certain  space  when  left  to  themselves!  If  this  were  taught 
longer,  what  a  help  it  would  be  to  them  and  how  much  more 
would  we  see  at  the  World's  Fair  in  a  short  time  had  we  been 
trained  in  the  same  way." 

Supt.  Brooks,  (Phila.)  in  his  annual  report.says  in  reference  to 
arithmetic  in  the  primary  grades,  "I  have  substituted  for  the  Grube 
system  what  may  be  called  the  Normal  system  of  instruction,  so 
called  because  it  is  founded  upon  the  natural  development  of  the 
mind  in  the  study  of  numbers.  By  this  method  addition  and 
subtraction  are  taught  together  in  dealing  with  small  numbers, 
and  subsequently  multiplication  and  division  are  taught  together 
with  these  numbers.  This  order  is  based  on  the  correct  phil- 
osophy of  the  subject,  addition  and  subtraction  being  fundamen- 
tal, and  multiplication  and  division  being  derivative  processes  or 
operations. 

The  following  is  the  new  course  in  arithmetic  for  the  first  year 
primary  grade,  just  adopted  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  which  will 
go  into  operation  next  fall : 

"  Oral  exercises  :  1,  counting  by  ones  from  1  to  100,  and  by 
tens  from  10  to  100;  2,  addition,  adding  two  or  more  number's 
whose  sum  does  not  exeeed  9 ;  3,  subtraction,  finding  the  differ- 
ence between  any  two  numbers,  neither  of  which  exceeds  9 ; 
i,  multiplication,  finding  products  to  and  including  9,  with  two 
factors;  5,  division,  finding  quotients  with  dividends  not  greater 
than  9  and  exact  divisors";  6,  fractions,  (a)  finding  the  half  of 
each  even  number  below  10  and  finding  each  even  number  below 
10  when  its  half  is  given;  (b)  combining  and  separating  halves 
Within  a  unit;  7,  practical  problems,  to  be  restricted  in  everything 
but  addition,  to  oik-  operation.    Written  exercises:  1,  notation  and 

f  iteration,  numbers  of  two  figures  ;  2,  addition,  adding  numbers, 
sum  to  contain  more  than  two  linures  and  no  column  to  foot 
re  than  9 ;  3,  practic  1    :■  iblems." 


THIS  little  girl,  wl  se  p^ture  is  upon  the  cover  of 
this  paper,  is  blind  r  .id  teaf  and  dumb. 
In  1890,  Willie's  mc  her  brought  her  from  Texas  to 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston.  She 
was  six  and  a  half  ye?'s  old  then,  and  had  been  totally 
blind  and  deaf  since  the  age  of  18  months.  She  had  but 
two  signs  of  communication  with  the  outside  world  and 
those  were  for  food  and  drink.  After  she  entered  the  kin- 
dergarten department  of  the  institution,  she  had  a  special 
teacher  for  three  months ;  but  since  that  time  has  received 
instruction  in  classes  with  other  blind  children,  her  teacher 
at  her  side  interpreting  to  her  through  the  manual  alphabet. 
In  less  than  two  years  she  had  acquired  a  fair  use  of  English, 
had  taken  a  full  kindergarten  course  of  two  years,  had 
learned  to  read  raised  letters  in  print,  to  articulate  about  one 
hundred  words  and  could  write  a  little  with  a  pencil. 

Since  that  time  she  has  developed  rapidly,  showing 
great  ability  and  a  degree  of  intelligence  that  promises  to 
make  her  career  as  wonderful  as  it  is  interesting.  She  is 
a  healthy,  rosy-faced,  joyous  looking  little  girl,  with  none  of 
that  groping  uncertainty  of  movement  one  would  naturally 
look  for  in  her  condition.  She  is  mentally  and  physically 
on  the  alert. 

Her  perceptions  are  very  acute  and  assist  her  greatly 
in  her  free  rambles  about  the  house  and  grounds.  She 
has  noticed  the  passing  of  an  electric  car  while  walking  and 
called  her  teacher's  attention  to  it.  At  another  time  the 
vibrations  produced  by  the  blowing  of  the  whistle  of  the 
steamer  were  felt  so  keenly  by  her  that  she  tried  to  give  a 
vocal  imitation  of  it. 

She  is  an  active  little  worker,  and  likes  to  do  things  about 
the  house.  She  takes  care  of  her  own  room  neatly,  and  puts 
away  her  clothes.  She  uses  her  fingers  deftly,  not  only  in 
kindergarten  handiwork,  but  in  sewing,  and  is  disturbed  by 
anything  like  disorder.  It  is  the  aim  of  her  teachers  to 
give  her  the  same  course  of  instruction  in  every  way  as 
the  other  children,  who  are  simply  blind,  giving  her  all 
directions  through  the  manual  alphabet.  So  rapidly  did  she 
improve  at  first  that  one  year  from  the  day  she  had  her  first 
lesson  on  fa?i,  she  knew  over  six  hundred  words  and  was 
reading  in  a  book. 

With  this  development  of  her  mental  and  physical  growth 
there  is  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  finer  elements  of 
her  nature.  When  she  came  to  the  institution,  her  pretty 
face  was  sad  and  her  manner  repellant.  She  had  no 
intercourse  with  any  human  being.  Now  her  affections 
have  been  awakened  and  she  gladly  receives  and  bestows 
caresses  from  her  schoolmates  and  friends.  She  has  a 
strong  will,  but  her  reason  is  helping  her  to  govern  it,  and 
her  softened  heart  and  awakened  soul  has  brought  her 
into  the  happy  childhood  that  is  her  birthright.  Once  when 
she  was  told  that  she  was  going  to  the  seaside  and  that 
one  of  her  kindergarten  teachers,  whom  she  loves  very 
much,was  to  be  there,  she  clapped  her  hands  and  spelled  rapid- 
ly on  her  fingers,  "Laugh!"  "Smiles!"  "Fun!"  "Joy!" 

After  having  been  away  from  her  home  for  about  two 
years,  she  was  taken  home  for  a  visit.  The  arrangement 
of  trains,  sleeping  cars  and  berths  was  a  great  novelty 
to  her,  but  she  followed  the  porter's  movements  with 
eager  fingers,  seeming  to  comprehend  it  all.  After  a 
"great  many  to-morrows"  as  Willie  expressed  it,  she 
arrived  at  the  railroad  station  and  the  moment  her  gloved 
fingers  touched  a  well-known  hand,  she  exclaimed  "my 
dear  papa."  She  immediately  recognized  her  mother  as  she 
came  into  the  home,  although  it  was  not  the  home  she  had  left. 

This  little  girl  vill  be  watched  with  profound  interest  by 
psychologists,  pi  sophers,  and  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  field  of  instigation.  What  will  be  her  intuitive 
knowledge  in  the  future?  How  long  will  she  continue 
to  keep  step  with  other  children  with  whom  she  is  associ- 
ated, who  have  four  out  of  the  five  senses  ?  If  a  darkened, 
imprisoned  soul  can  thus  be  reached  and  awakened,  what 
must  be  the  conclusion  as  to  the  advancement  of  our  little 
children  in  the  public  schools,  who  have  every  physical  sense 
perfect?  Is  their  heart  and  soul  growth  correspondingly 
as  great  as  in  these  afflicted  children  ?  E.  d.  k. 
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(In  this  department  teachers  and  editor  will  meet  lu^ether  for  a  sneial  talk  and 
exchange  of  opinions,  experiences  and  suggestions.  All  that  teachers  would  say  of 
their  work,  if  they  were  with  a  congenial  company  of  other  teachers  will  be  in  place 
here.  Questions  and  letters  to  the  editor  will  here  receive  attention  and  be  treated  in 
the  best  way  to  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.) 


The   Kindergarten  for    the   Blind. 

Dedication  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Every  primary  teacher  would  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  exercises  at  this  school  held  on  Froebel's  birthday,  April  21. 
It  is  an  offshoot  from  the  South  Boston  Institution  for  the  Blind 
which  is  well  known  on  both  sides  the  ocean.  The  plan  for  a 
separate  school  for  the  little  unfortunate  blind  children  origin- 
ated with  Director  Anagnos  of  the  parent  institution,  who  has 
carried  it  forward  through  obstacles  that  would  have  disheartened 
any  heart  less  earnest  and  sanguine.  Two  buildings  have  been 
erected  and  a  well-appointed  home  for  these  little  children  is  the 

Result  of  Benevolent  Contributions 
from  the  most  cultured  and  philanthropic  people  of   the  state. 
The  public  interest  in  the  work  has  grown  with  every  advance 
step,  till  it  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of  Mecca  where  tired  hearts  can 
go  for  a  fresh  interest  and  renewed  faith  in  humanity. 

Fifty-one  Little  Children 
all  blind,  with  three  of  the  number  deaf  and  dumb  besides,  were 
present  during  the  exercises — a  most  touching  sight — and  yet  so 
full  of  life,  enjoyment  and  vivacity  were  these  little  folks,  doing 
their  work  in  perfect  darkness,  that  the  sympathetic  interest  in 
their  every  movement  prevented  the  pitying  sadness  that  would 
naturally  be  called  out  by  their  physical  limitations.  In  showing 
visitors  their  everyday  work  they  strung  beads  in  number  work 
with  perfect  regularity,  sewed  cards  with  marvelous  deftness, 
and  moulded  in  clay  with  their  remarkable  sense  of  touch  as  cor- 
rectly as  seeing  children  might  do. 

The  Story  of  Froebel 
was  told  by  a  class  of  eight  little  boys  and  girls  who  were  mold- 
ing at  tiny  tables  on  the  stage  during  the  addresses  of  invited, 
speakers.  "  Of  course  you  all  know."  began  the  first,  "that  this 
is  Freidrich  Froebel's  birthday.  He  was  born  a  loug  way  from 
here  and  you  must  travel  there  in  a  steamboat."  She  then  exhib- 
ited her  model  of  a  steamboat.  The  next  girl  showed  the  house 
where  Froebel  was  born.  The  third  held  up  a  model  of  the 
church  close  by.  The  fourth  and  fifth  had  made  the  flower  and 
bird  he  loved.  Each  told  the  story  of  her  own  work  in  a  clear, 
distinct  voice,  with  an  enunciation  to  be  imitated  by  the  children 
in  our  primary  schools. 

A  Trio. 

Three  little  children  —  one  flaxen  haired,  another  a  negro,  and 
the  other  a  tiny  Spanish  maiden — gave  a  piano  trio  with  wonder- 
ful skill  and  accuracy ;  six  little  hands  finding  melody  and  har- 
mony in  utter  darkness.  The  whole  class  gave  part  songs  with 
clear,  sweet  voices  that  suggested  the  birds  they  sang  about. 

The  Froebel  March 
was  successfully  given  by  the  kindergarten  orchestra,  a  large 
chorus  of  boys,  each  with  a  different  instrument.  The  trained 
ear  of  the  children  enables  them  to  give  such  astonishing  musical 
results,  that  one  wonders  if  the  eye  is  at  all  necessary  in  the 
acquirement  or  production  of  music. 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind.' 

The  centre  of  attraction  after  all  was  little  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin,  a  lovely  child  who  has  accomplished  so  much  in  learning 
by  touch  alone.  Her  interest  in  the  occasion  was  intense  and 
she  talked  constantly  with  her  teacher  with  her  fingers,  and  the 
play  of  her  countenance,  while  unconscious  of  observation  and 
beaming  with  interest  and  intelligence,  was  a  study  of  great 
psychological  interest.  With  three  important  gateways  to  the 
mind  closed,  how  was  the  lightning  intelligence  carried  so  quickly 
by  touch  alone?  To  watch  her — to  attempt  to  reason  it  out — was 
to  grow  deeper  in  bewilderment  every  moment.  The  human 
mind  became  a  mysterious  thing  under  the  observation  of  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  afternoon  and  the  distinguished 
speakers  present  confessed  themselves  abashed  and  humbled 
before  such  manifestations. 

Feeling  Throat  Vibrations. 

During  the  singing  by  the  class  little  Willie  touched  the  back 
of  her  hand  lightly  upon  the  throat  of  the  little  girl  next  to  her 
noting  its  vibrations  as  she, sang.  The  picture  of  this  little  girl 
standing  radiant  and  beautiful,  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  talk- 
ing with  her  teacher  and  with  the  other  seeking  a  knowledge  of 
vocal  organs,  beyond  her  power  to  use  for  herself,  was  something 


never  to  be  forgotten.     During  the  motion  exercises  she  clasped  1 
one  hand  in  that  of  the  little  girl  nearest  her  and  thus  catching 
the  movement  was  able  to  follow  with  the  other  arm  and  fingers 
in  perfect  time  with  the  class.     If 

Our  Primary  Children, 
could  see  the  hunger  with  which  these  children  seek  for  know- 
ledge,   and  utilize    every  particle    they  gain,    it   would   be    the 
very  best  possible  inspiration   for  them  "to  use   their  wealth  of  j 
senses  for  the  same  object. 

Helen  Keller 
of  whom  everybody  knows,  was  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  par- 1 
lor  before  the  formal  exercises  began,  and  her  sweet,  spiritual 
face,  beaming  with  a  rare  intelligence,  was  a  convincing  illus- 
tration of  what  can  be  accomplished  with  children  unable  to  hear,  I 
see,  or  speak.  She  told  us  in  spoken  words  of  her  love  for  "  the! 
city  of  kind  hearts"  as  she  calls  Boston. 

Julia  Ward  Howe 
read  an  original  poem  upon  this  occasion.  It  will  be  remem-l 
bered  that  it  was  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  who  first  found  his  way  to 
the  shut  up  soul  of  the  deaf  mute  in  the  person  of  Laura  Bridge-  ! 
man,  whose  fame  extended  the  world  over.  Mrs.  Howe's  poem 
closed  with  these  words  :  » 

When  man's  Redeemer  heavenward  sped, 

He  uttered  a  command  of  might : 
"Feed  ye  my  sheep,  my  lambs,"  he  said, 

And  softly  vanished  from  man's  sight. 
So,  passing  for  a  fitting  word 

These  happy  portals  to  unlock, 
From  distant  Palestine  I  heard 

The  gracious  message,  "  Feed  my  flock." 
Sure  when  shall  come  the  solemn  hour 

That  links  us  with  death's  shadowy  sleep, 
This  thought  shaUhave  uplifting  power ; 

Oh  Master!  we  have  fed  thy  sheep. 

Let  every  primary  teacher  and  kindergartner  visit  this  school  j 
if  possible. 

Teachers,  ask  your  worst  boy  to  get  you  some  little  boughs, 
elm,  maple,  pear,  peach,  apple,  or  any  of  those  trees  that  flower] 
first,  and  put  them  in  water  in  the  window  of  your  schoolroom, 
and  report  progress  and  growth  to  you  every  morning.     You  Willi 
touch  the  best  in  boy  nature  —  chivalry,  helpfulness,  "and  for  the  I 
time    being,     give    him  a  delightful    sense   of    equality;    yes  J 
superiority,  for  a  "woman  can't  get  such  things,  you    know."! 
Try  it.      Lean  a  little.     Lose  the  teacher  in  the  dependent  woman! 
as  often  as  possible  in  these  spring  months.     Give  nature  its  way! 
with  these  boys,  who  have  been  talked  clown  to  all  the  year,  audi 
let  them  feel  their  power  to  do  things  for  you  by  way  of  jumping 
and  climbing  for  treasures  that  only  a  boy  can  get  in  the  whole 
animate  creation.     So  shall  the  year  end  up  with  discords  healed! 
through  the  harmony  that  always  comes  in  working  for  or  with! 
nature.     It  is  something  really  dreadful  to  close  school  at  the  endl 
of  a  year  with  a  feeling  toward  any  child  that  you  rejoice  that  thel 
school  connection  is  over.     It  is  natural  and  just,  perhaps,! 
this  should   be  the  feeling  that  would  follow  a  whole  year  of 
attention  and  annoyance  on  the  part  of  some,  apparently,  incor 
rigible  boy  .or  girl.     But  never  till  the  secrets  of  the  influences  o 
heredity  on  that  child  are  known,  will  it  be  understood  why  hi 
"make-up"  has  been  what  it  is.  Again,  perfect  teaching  would  ha v 
cured  that  inattention  and  "don't  care"  that  has  driven  younearl 
wild.     In  your  over-work  you  may  not  have  been  able  to  give  it 
or,  in  your  inexperience  and  ignorance  you  may  not  have  know 
how.     Try  and  see  both  sides  of  this  matter  impartially,  and  tak< 
particular  care,  that  the  closing  weeks  you  pass  together  are  thi 
pleasantest  in  the  year.      In  no  way  can  this  be  accomplished 
well  as  by  letting  the  boy  be  the  little  knight  to  work  for  "  fai: 
ladye."    The  nineteenth  century  has  not  changed  boy  nature  and 
the  spirit  of  knighthood  has  not  died  out. 


Some  one  has  said  that  the  great  secret  of  the  success  of 
kindergarten  in  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  children  is,  ilia 
the  teachers  never  say  to  the  children,  "  You  have  disobeyed  me" 
but  "  You  did  not  help  us." 


There  has  been  a  great  gain  in  the  number  of  chatty  letter 
received  from  teachers  during  the  last  month.  They  are  appri 
ciated,  everyone  of  them.  "  I  do  not  feel  alone  any  more  "  writi 
a  lonely  teacher  in  a  country  school.  "  Pkimary  Education  fll 
just  the  want  I  have  always  felt  in  my  school  work.  I  have 
friend  and  helper  at  last."  The  tingle  of  the  old  teacher  feelin 
of  other  days,  aroused  by  these  magnetic  words  brought  a  wis! 
to  sit  down  with  this  teacher  "  after  school"  and  talk  over  every- 
thing. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question,  what  is  wanted  by  primary 
teachers  in  an  educational  magazine,  "  all  their  very  own  ?"  as 
one  teacher  writes.  How  shall  I  know  unless  you  tell  me?  Don' 
ask  for  too  much  food  already  prepared.  Far  better  get  +b 
ingredients  and  the  purpose  which  this  food  is  designed  to  serve 
and  then  prepare  it  your  own  way  than  to  get  it  ready  made 
Avoid  ready  male  recipes  in  teaching. 
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WILLIE  ELIZABETH  ROBIN. 


These  little  ones,  whose  darkened  eves 
Afford  no  lesson  of  the  day, 

Stand  waiting  in  a  mute  surprise 
Till  we  shall  ope  to  them  the  way. 


When  man's  Redeemer  heavenward  sped 
He  uttered  a  command  of  might ; 
"Feed  ye  my  sheep,  my  lambs,"  he  said, 
And  softly  vanished  from  man's  sight. 

—  Julia    Ward  Howe. 
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SATURDAY,    MAY    27,  1893. 


WOEK    OF    THE    BLIND. 

Commencement  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion on  June  6. 
Boston  sympathy  and  interest  is  many- 
sided,  but  educational  institutions  always 
share  generously  in  her  favor.  She  has  a 
special  regard  for  the  Perkins  institution 
and  Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind.and 
encourages  the  work  of  this  establishment 
by  the  warm  appreciation  with  which  the 
annual  exhibition  is  received. 

The  commencement  exercises  are  an- 
nounced for  June  G,  at  3  p.  m.,  in  Boston 
Theatre.    Tickets   may   be   obtained  at  37 

■  Avon  pi. 

I  A  programme  of  unusual  merit  has  been 
arranged,  consisting  of  fine  musical  selec- 
tions and  carefully  prepared  literary  exer- 
cises. The  superior  training  in  physical 
culture  will  be  exhibited  by  a  gymnastic 
class  of  girls  and  by  the  boys' military  drill. 
The  kinder;.-;'  including  the 

blind  deaf-mutes.  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin 
and  Tommy  Si)  larmnger  sum- 

mer by  an  exercise  entitled    "Our   Flower 

Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  will  plead  to  liqui- 
date the  debt  and  provide  an  endowment 
fund  for  this  important  department  of  the 
institution.  The  graduates  will  receive 
their  diplomas  from  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight. 
who  has  long  been  a  devoted  friend  to  the 
institution.  The  exercises  will  close  with 
singiug-the  selection  being  a  chorus  by 
Rossini.  Hon.  George  S.  Hale  will  preside. 
No  tickets  are  required  for  the  upper  gal- 
lery of  the  theatre,  to  which  the  public  are 
cordially  invited. 
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Saturday,  May  27,  1893. 
COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 

JUNE  6  is  the  date  appointed  for 
the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  which  will  be  held,  this  year,  in 
Boston  Theatre,  at  the  usual  hour,  3 
P.  m.  An  interesting  programme  has 
I  been  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

One  of  the  graduates,  in  connection 
with  an  exercise  in  physics,  will  illus- 
trate, by  means  of  the  sewing-machine,  | 
i  a  practical  feature  of  the  school  course. 
'  The  other  members  of  the  class  will 
take  part  in  an  original  dialogue,  eii- 
i  titled  "Our  Share  in  the  World's 
Work,"  which  will  conclude  with  a 
valedictory  by  H.  E.  Mozealous. 

The  music  department  will  be  repre- 
sented by  five  members,  and  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  gym- 
nastics and  military  drill.  While  the 
day  is  essentially  "the  graduates'  day, 
the  foundation  elements  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  Institution  will 
shine  forth  in  the  children  who  have 
enioyed  the  blessings  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. "The  Flower  Garden"  is  the 
subject  which  these  children  will  pre- 
sent to  the  audience  in  song,  game 
and  story,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer  sharing  in  the  garden 
work  and  play. 

Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Esq.,  will  make 
a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten 
Hon.  George  S.  Hale  will  preside,  and 
John  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  will  present  the 
diplomas.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
the  store,  No.  37  Avon  place.  No  tick- 
ets are  required  for  the  upper  gallery 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY,  MAY  28,  1893. 
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COMMENCEMENT     EXERCISES      G 
SCHOOL  FOR    THE   BLIND. 

Many  have  reason  to  regret  the  destruction 
of  Tremont  Temple,  but  few  probably,  experi- 
ence this  feeling  in  a  keener  degree  than  the 
friends  who  have  been  accustomed  to  attend 
the  commencement  exercises  of  The  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  But  Mr.Eugene  H.Tompkins  has  proved 
a  friend  in  need,  kindly  and  generously  hav- 
ing offered  to  the  Institution  the  use  of  the 
Boston  Theatre  for  the  occasion. 

The  annnal  commencement  exerci  ses  will  be 
held  on  June  6th  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  No.  37  Avon  place.  An  in- 
teresting musical  and  literary  programme  is 
announced.fully  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. Among  the  other  good  things  we  note 
the  presentation  of  an  original  dialogue  by  the 
boys  of  the  graduating  class;  and  a  most  at- 
tractive exercise  by  the  children  from  the 
kindergarten,  including  Willie  Elizabeth  Rob- 
in and  Tommy  Stringer-the  blind  deaf-mutes. 
The  little  ones  are  sure,  too,  to  divide  the  mu- 
sical honors  with  the  older  students,  as  all  will 
agree  who  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
listening  to  their  really  remarkable  playing. 

Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  is  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  this  department  of  the  school.  Hon.  Gaorge 
S.  Hale  will  preside.  The  presentation  of  dip- 
lomas,  by  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  will  be  followed  by  the  last  number 
on  the  programme— a  chorus  of  mixed  voices. 
No  tickets  are  required  for  the  upper  gallery 
of  the  theatre. 
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SUNDAY.  MAY    28,  1893. 


EXHIBITION    BY  THE   BLIND. 

Perkins    Institution     Commencement 

Will  Be  Held  at  Boston  Theatre. 

By  the  courtesy  oEMr,  Eugene  Tompkins, 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Iustitution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  will  ha  held  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  on  June  6,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

Au  exhibition  of  gymnastics  by  the  girls 
and  of  military  drill  by  the  hoys  is  sure  to 
be  interesting.  The  aims  and  methods  of 
the  literary  department  will  be  shown  bv 
several  exercises.  A  class  in  physics  will 
illustrate  the  subject  by  the  sewing  ma- 
chine and  me  i  aduating  class 

ilogue. 

The  little  ones  of  the  km  ei-garten  are 
always  in  sympathy  wit"  mother  nature, 
and  they,  in  honor  of  the  merry  month  of 
leafy  June,  when  "brooks  and  birds  are  all 
in  tune,"  will  show  their  "flower  garden. 

The  musical  programme  will  be  au  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  afternoons  enter- 
tainment. An  original  musical  composi- 
tion by  a  member  of  the  graduating  class 
will  be  rendere.l  by  a  trio.  Uborus  singing, 
so'os   and     piano     selections   are  also  an- 

nTheC°  presentation  of  diplomas  to  the 
graduates  will  be  ma  le  by  Mr.  Jonn  b. 
Wight,  and  the  needs  of  the  Kindergarten 
wilfbe  presented  by  Mr.  Harvey  M.  bhen- 
M-d'  Hon.  George  S.  Hale  will  preside  in 
place  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 

Admission  car  Is  may  be  obtained  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon 
Place.  No  tickets  are  required  to  the  upper 
gallery  of  the  theatre,  to  wliiob.  the  public 
is  cordially  invited. 
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Commencement   Exercises 
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boston  theatre, 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1893,  at  3  pj 


Doors  open  at  2.30  o'clock. 


HON.   GEORGE   S.  HALE,   Presiding. 

No  tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gallery  of  the  Theatre,  to  which  the  Publii 
are  cordially  invited. 

THE    PIANO    USED    IS    A    KNAEE. 
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Fart  I. 

1.    BAND  —  Overture,  "Crown  Diamonds,"      .        .        .        Auber 


2.  EXERCISE  IN  PHYSICS.    Illustrated  by  the  Sewing  Machine. 

Alberta  May  Snow. 

3.  TRIO  FOR  VIOLIN,  CLARINET,  AND  CORNET, 

Charles  P.  Lamar 
Theodore  C.  Leutz,  Henry  R.  W.  Miles,  and  Joseph  F.  Walsh. 


4.  KINDERGARTEN. 

a  Our  Flower  Garden. 

Illustrated  by  Songs,  Modelling,  and  Game. 

By  the  Kindergarten  Children. 
(Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  take  part  in  the  exercise.) 

b  Heart  Sunshine  Waltz,        .        .        .        .      C.  C.  Roeske 
By  the  Kinder  Orchestra. 

Plea  in  Behalf  of  the  Kindergarten. 

By  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Esq. 

5.  PIANO  SOLO  — Impromptu  elegiaque,  Op.  90,  No.  3,      Schubert 

Miss  Mary  H.  Hoisington. 


P/IRT  II. 

1.    GYMNASTICS.     By  the  Girls. 
MILITARY  DRILL.     By  the  Boys. 


2.    SONG  — "It  is  not  always  May," 

Miss  Edna  A.  Joslyn. 


Cowen 


3.    ORIGINAL  DIALOGUE— "Our  Share  in  the  World's  Work." 
Boys  of  the  Graduating  Class. 


Valedictory. 


Henry  E.  Mozealous. 


4.    PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  John  s.  Dwight,  Esq. 


5.     CHORUS  FOR  MIXED  VOICES  — 

"  When  the  Morning  sweetly  breaking, 


Rossini 


NdMES   2F   QRdb<I/lTES. 


WALLACE  EDGAR  ANDREWS. 
HENRY  GEORGE  BURKE. 
CHARLES  PAXTON  LAMAR. 
JOHN  FRANCIS  MINER. 


HENRY  EDMUND  MOZEALOUS. 
ALBERTA  MAY  SNOW. 
MICHAEL  FRANCIS  SULLIVAN. 
JOHN  HENRY  WARBURTON. 
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KINDERQdRTEN   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

To  the  friends  of  the  little  sightless  children  : 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  kind  attention  to  the  following  facts 
relating  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and 
showing  its  pressing  need  for  funds. 

Early  in  February  the  new  buildings  were  finished  and  made  ready 
for  occupancy,  and  soon  after  a  second  household  was  formed  almost 
equal  in  size  to  the  first. 

The  number  of  children  has  been  increased  from  36  to  54,  and  there 
are  now  twice  as  many  teachers  and  other  officers  employed  to  take  care 
of  them  and  train  them  as  there  were  a  year  ago. 

In  consequence  of  this  rapid  growth  the  current  expenses  are  nearly 
doubled,  while  the  receipts  have  been  falling  off  steadily.  Hence  the 
cost  of  maintenance  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  regular  income,  and  a 
financial  chasm  of  an  annual  deficit  will  soon  yawn  before  us. 

Moreover,  a  debt  of  $20,000  has  been  incurred  by  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  new  buildings,  and  has  to  be  provided  for. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  again  compelled  to  appeal  with 
peculiar  urgency  to  all  benevolent  and  generous  members  of  our  com- 
munity for  immediate  help.  We  cannot  do  otherwise.  The  work  rests 
upon  their  hearts  and  hands,  and  until  a  permanent  source  of  support  is 
secured  we  have  to  depend  upon  new  gifts  and  upon  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  the  annual  subscribers  to  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society. 

Will  you  join  this  society  or  subscribe  to  the  endowment  fund,  and 
thus  aid  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless  children  ? 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


^f  t'.ic.  J.lieat.re. 
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Institution   for  the   Blind  will    be 

Tlu-.-ilic  on  Tuo-dav  :i  Hern,  inn,  .Jin 
The  departments  r,,r  liiei-aiv,  mimical  ami  physical  cul. 
lure  are  represented  in  the  pi-oe-i-animc.   The'two  num. 
hers  assigned  In  graduate,,  are  an   exerei.se  in    physics, 

to  he  illustrated  by  the  sewing  marl ,,nd  an  original 

dialogue    entitled   ir  Share    in  the  World's    Work." 

I  he   children  Ir the    I  mderga  rlen,  including  Willie 

Elizabeth  Rabin,  and  .Master  Tnmmv  .stringer  will 
illustrate  by  models,  son-  ami  game'a  subject  bor- 
rowed from  nature.  In  tin.,  exercise-  the  child  hearts 
will  no  doubt  unconsciously  plead  for  (he  school  which 
has  given  theni  knowledge  and  happiness,  and  which 
is  still  more  in  need  of  funds  for  Hie  payment  of  debt 
incurred  be  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  natl  also  to 
provide  for  its  future  maintenance.  Mr.  Harvev  N 
Shepard  will  make  a  special  plea  for  contrihutinn's  to 
supply  these  deficiencies.  The  Hon.  George  s.  Hale 
will  preside,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight will  give  out 
the  diplomas.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  office, 
■i,  Avon  place.  No  tickets  are  ie,|uired  for  the  upper 
;  gallery  of  the  theatre.  ' 


following  inc.  piano  solo,  which  was  rendered 
Willi  exuuisite  touch  hy  .Mist.  .Mary  II.  Hoising- 
ton.  the  girls  nave  a  gymnastic  drill  roust-ling 
ot  Ire-.;  movements,  rooo  climbing,  marching 
and  vaulting,  after  which  came  a  military  drill 
by  the  boys,  the  eXeroi  .•;  bene;  pcrlormcd  with 
woudcrlul  accurac  snd  precision. 

After  the  sonir  "  It  Is  Not  Always  May,"  sung 
hy  .Miss  Edna  A.  Jo.Hlyn,  the  boys  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  nave  an  original  dialogue  called 
"Our  Share  in  the  World's  Stock,"  illustrating 
the  exercise  with  approuriafo  apparatus. 

The,  valedictory,  with  iis  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, to  the  tcachcri  and  the  instn  luiou.  and 
its  words  01  cheer  and  encouragement  to 
succeeding  students,    was   'lelivered    hy  Henry 
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WEDNESDAY, 

JUNE  7,  1893. 

BOSTON  THEATRE    FILLED. 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind. 

The  eager  throng  which  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing the  auditorium  of  the  Boston  Theatre  yes- 
terday alteruoon  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  any  theatre  manager.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  unique  interest,  for  of  all  commence- 
ment exercises  those  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  always  awaken  the  most  sympathetic 
and  general  enthusiasm. 

After  the  overture  by  the  blind  orchestra, 
Hon.  George  S.  Hale,  who  presided  over  the 
exercises,  made  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
and  introduced  Miss  Alborta  May  Snow,  one  of 
the  graduates,  who  gave  with  wonderful  clear- 
ness an  exercise  In  physics,  illustrating  her 
talk  by  means  of  a  sewing  machine. 

Following  the  trio  for  violin,  clarinet  and 
cornet,  by  Messrs.  Theodore  C,  Leutz,  Henry  K, 
W.  Miles  and  Joseph  F.  Walsh,  eight  children 
from  the  kindergarten  deDartment  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain 
were  led  by  their  teacher  to  the  clay  modeling 
tables,  where  they  Degan  their  work,  while 
Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Esq.,  made  a  most  able 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten.  Mi-.  Shep- 
ard reviewed  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the 
establishment  of  this  kindergarten  department 
and  told  of  its  wonderful  growth  during  the 
tow  years  ot  its  existence. 

"AVhenwe  think  of  these  dear  people,"  said 
Mr,  Sheoard.  "of  our  own  kin,  in  whose  veins 
run  our  own  American  blood,  but  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  inestimable  gift  of  sight, 
when  wo  think  of  the  wonderful  things  they  are 
enabled  to  do  as  a  result  of  the  teaching  guid- 
ance ol  their  kind  benefactors,  we  may  well 
pray  that  men,  women  and  money,  to  carry  on 
this  good  work,  may  never  fail." 

The  next  exercises  were  by  the  children  of 
the  kindergarten.  Songs,  clay  models  and  a 
game  illustrated  the  growth  ot  the  springtime 
flowers.  With  the  models  the  children  made 
the  utensils  with  wlucn  the  earth  is  prepared 
for  the  flowers,  the  seeds,  the  flowers  them- 
selves, and  even  the  trellis  upon  which  the 
flowers  may  climb.  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer  participated  in  the  exercise.  Wilde 
Elizabeth  Kobiu  speaking  Herself  ot  ihe  violets 
and  daisies  which  she  had  made,  and  Tommy 
Stringer  talking  through,  the  interpretation  of 
his  teacher.  The  'Heart  Sunshine  Waltz." 
which  was  rendered  by  the  "Kinder  Orchestra," 
exhibited  the  mavelous  results  ootaiued  by  the 
training  of  these  little  ones. 

Mr.  Hale  then  announced  a  surprise  prepared 
by  Mr.  Anagno-,  and  introduced  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  recited  a  poem.  Only  about  three 
years  ago  this  beautiful  young  cirl  began  to  ar- 
ticulate, much  to  the  delight  of  her  lrieuds.  and 
she  is  only  the  second  who  has  learned  inartic- 
ulate under  similarly  difficult  conditions,  for 
she  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Before  reciting 
her  poem  she  said: 

"  It  gives  mo  much  pleasure  to  be  with  mv 
dear  friends  u,  .lav.  My  mother  Had  thought 
that  her  little  child  s  voice  was  lost  forever,  but 
the  hand  of  lovo  has  found  it  and  brought  it 
i  home." 
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READING 


HELEN   KELLER 


FROM   A    POEM   BY 
HENRY   W.    LONGFELLOW 


'EAD  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF 
HE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
IELD   AT   THE   BOSTON    THEATRE,   JUNE  6,    1S93. 
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FLOWERS. 

BY    HENRY  W.    LONGFELLOW. 

SpaKe  full  Well,  iri  language  quaint  arid  olden, 
Oqe  wno  dwelletri  by  trie  castled  Rqirie, 

Wrieri  i\e  called  trie  flowers,  so  blue  arid  golderi, 
Stars,  triat  trj  earth's  firrriarrierit  do  sriirie. 

Stars  triey  are,  Wherein  We  read  our  hjstory, 

fls  astrologers  arid  seers  of  eld ; 
Yet  riot  wrapped  about  witn  awful  rrvystery, 

Like  trie  burriirig  stars,  wfycn  triey  beheld. 

Wondrous  truths,  arid  rriariifold  as  wondrous, 
God  Y\atY\  written  in  tlpse  stars  above ; 

But  not  less  in  trie  brignt  flowerets  Under  us 
Stands  tne  revelation  of  nis  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  tnat  revelation. 

Written  all  over  ttiis  great  world  of  ours ; 
Making  evident  our  own  creation, 

In  tnese  stars  of  eartn,  —  triese  golden  flowers 

Everywnere  about  us  are  tney  glowing, 
Sorne  like  stars,  to  tell  Us  Spring  is  born ; 

Otners,  tneir  blue  eyes  Witn  tears  o'erflowing, 
Stand  like  Rutn  arr\id  tne  golden  corn; 


Not  aloqe  in  nqeadows  and  green  alleys, 
Oq  t^e  rnoiinta in-top,  and  by  t^e  brink 

Of  sequestered  pools  in  Woodland  valleys, 
Wnere  trie  slaves  of  Nature  stoop  to  drink  ; 

Not  alone  in  l~ier  vast  donqe  of  glory, 
Not  on  graves  of  bird  and  beast  alone, 

But  in  old  catnedrals,  nigA  and  n°ary< 
On  trje  tornbs  of  nefoes,  carved  in  stone; 

In  all  places,  tfyen,  and  in  all  seasons, 
Flowers  expand  tneir  lignt  and  soul-like  wings, 

Teaching  ^s,  by  nqost  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  tney  are  to  n^rnan  tnings^ 

find  witn  cnildlike,  credulous  affection 
We  benold  tneir  tender  buds  expand  ; 

Ernblenqs  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
Erqblerns  of  tl^e  bright  and  better  land. 
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BLIHD  GIVEN  SIGHT. 

WONDERFUL        WORK         OF 
PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 

Boston  Theatre  Crowded  Yesterday  Afternoon 
at  the  Graduating  Exercises,  which  Included 
Exhibitions  of  Mechanical  and  Other  Knowl- 
edge Difficult  to  Believc-A  Plea  for  Funds. 
"I  think  myself  as  a  man,  not  as   a  blind 

"This  remark  by  Graduate  Burke  for  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  the  e,,m- 
mencemimt  yesterday  aftenioon  seeded  to 
strike  Hie  kev-note  of  the  confidence  gn  en 
by  the  marvellously  patient  ana  ^"'.l, 
training  of  this  institution,  it  was  the  It 
annual  commencement,  ami  the  i>y.  ■. 
Theatre  was  crowded  io  the  doois  In  a, 
kindly  and  appreciative  auihenoc 

Hon.  (i.  S.  -Hale  presided.  In  I  i-  »1  ' 
of  welcome  be  referred  feelingly  to  le-.. 
Samuel  Howe,  Hie  founder  of  the  school, 
,,:,  A.  p.  ivabod\  ami  Phillips  Brooks,  ye- 
n-.rki.e-:  "He  that  governs  well  leads  the 
"  it  teaches  gives  him  eyes, 
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asron  were  so 
ilding  was  de- 
manded. Another  one  was  erected  and  it 
was  dedicated  ilu-  pa>t  winter. 

"The  new  building  caused  a  debt  of  $20,- 
000  and  the  expense  of  caring  for  and 
educating  the  children  has  been  nearly 
doubled.  The  simplest  way  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  school  is  to  increase  its 
endowment  fund  <*si>.ilO0.  I  feel  that  the 
want  of  these  two  sums  have  but  to  be 
stated  to  be  secured.  No  nobler  monument 
could  lie  erected  by  any  man  than  to  provide 
for  an  institution  which  so  educated  the 
blind  that  few  of  the  opportunities  of  life 
are  closed  to  them." 

A  class  of  10  girls  went  through  a  course 
of  gymnastic  exercises,  including  the  climb- 
ing of  a  rope  ami  middle  vaulting,  which 
would  have  been  difficult  to  many  girls 
who  can  see.  They  were  followed  by  a 
squad  of  'JO  boys  who  made  a  good  showing 
in  their  military  uniforms.  They  went 
tli rough  the  manual,  including  the  manual 
without  command,  very  correctly. 

of  the    graduating    class    were 
,   thoughtful     dialogue     during 
expressed  theii 
i   world's  work 
Moxealous    thai 
he  teachers  and 

dness  and  bid  his  schoolmati  s 
J.  S.  Dwight  presented  the 
to  the,  eight  graduates  and  the 
exercises  closed  with  a  chorus  for  mixed 
Toices.  A  piano  solo  by  Miss  M.  H. 
j-loisingtoii.  a  post-graduate  student,  and  a 
song  by  Miss  K.  A.  Joslyn,  were  given  dur- 
ing during  the  exercises. 

The  earnest  views  which  the  graduates 
take  of  life  will  be  seen  by.  these  brief 
sketches. 

Valedictorian  H.  E.  Movealous  of  New 
Haven  is  one  of  the  youngest  and  at  the 
same  time  most  thoroughly  prepared  musi- 
cians ever  graduated  from  the  school.  He 
entered  in  ls.sr,,  being  then  but  nine  years 
old,  and  has  covered  the  course  of  study  in 
considerably  less  than  the  usual  time.  His 
training  has  included  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  Feeling  too  young  to  com- 
mence work  at  once  he  will 
graduate  course. 

A  clever  and  ready  improvisor,  C.  P. 
Lamar,  a  ly-year-old  young  man,  has  been 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  career  of  a 
church  organist  during  the  half  score  years 
that  he  has  spent  at  the  institution'  He 
was  a  natural  musician  as  a  child,  and  lias 
improved  his  opportunities  to  the  utmost. 
A  trio  for  violin,  clarinet  and  cornet,  which 
formed  a  portion  of  the  exercises,  was  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Lamar.  He  accompanied 
the  performers  on  the  piano,  on  which  lie  is 
a  proficient  performer.  His  parents  live  in 
Portland. 

W.  E.  Andrews  of  Lynn  is  22,  the  oldest 
of  the  graduating  class."  He  has  been  at  the 
school  since  October,  1KS5,  and  has  mastered 
the  trade  of  mattress  making  and  upliolster- 
shop  in  Lynn, 
a  Clinton  mill 


take    a    post- 


ing.   He 


ill    sel    III 


H.  G.  Burke,  the  son  i 
hand,  is  another  graduat 
mattress  maker  and  upholsterer.  He  is  18 
years  oid,  and  has  been  at  the  school  for 
nine  years. 

Vocal  music  and  elocution  will  be  the 
life  work  of  Miss  A.  M.  Snow,  who  has 
been  at  the  school  11  years.     She  is  now  19 


s   old  and   said   to    be  thoroughly  i 


petent  to  support  herself.  Her  parents  keep 
a  boarding  house  in  this  eitv. 

M.  P.  Sullivan  of  So.  Boston  intends  to 
adopt  the  musical  life.  He  is  but  17,  and 
will  find  it  necessary  to  take  a  post-gradu- 
ate course. 

A  clever  and  accurate  tuner  of  piano- 
fortes, J.  F.  Miner,  has  already  arranged  to 
enter  that  line  of  work  in  Providence, 
where  his  parents  reside.  He  was  Hi  vf-ars 
of  age  when  he  entered  the  school  in  lS'Sli. 

J.  H.  Warbnrton  will  travel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  musical  instruments  and  will 
also  tune  pianos.  He  comes  from  La- 
fayette, R.I.,  and  will  make  that  place  his 
headquarters.  He  is  now  21  and  has  be/ 
in  the  school  eight  years.  /.    / 


CFFICE  OF  THE 

Kindergarten  for  trje  Slinb. 


Jamaica    Plain, 189 

DEAR  FRIEND  : 

1  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  herewith  two  ( 2  )  tickets 
for  the  performance  at  the  TREMONT  THEATRE  on  the  29th  inst. 
in  aid  of  this  Institution.  Should  you  feel  sufficiently  interested  to 
attend  the  benefit,  please  enclose  two  dollars  to  this  office  on  or 
before  the  26th  inst.;  or  should  you  be  unable  to  help  us,  kindly 
return  tickets  AT  ONCE. 

Awaiting  your  pleasure,  I  am, 

Very  truly, 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

•    HVERY   DAY   TN    THF,    YEAR. 
VOL.  XCIH,  NO.  158. 
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INTO  A  WORLD  OF  DARKNESS  j  ggj 

Eight  Graduates  Were  Sent  by 
Their  Alma  Mater. 
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part  in  what  might  po--itjly  he 
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Eight  or  loot  them 
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triul- .    'I  lien  one  after  another  stood  up  and 
desirihe,  v.  hat  he  had  made   and   its  place 
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their  song  about  tae'flowers.  between  the 
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whom  were  Willie  Klizaheth  Kobin  and 
Toainiie,  Stringer,  tie-  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren. Alter  ths  ed  in  a  game 
together,  in  ivhi,  h  the>  i;-e---l  one  another 
1  heir  hliud- 
ness  did  not  seem  to  weigh  iie 
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apparatus  and,  clmihing  the  rone  hand  over 
hand,    and    the    bovs.    clad    in   their    uni- 
forms    and      shouldering    their    muskets 
With  a  military   air  that   would  have  done 
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BLIN-D     KINDERGARTEN 


but  also  very  sympathetic,  as  was  shown 
by  the  hearty  applause  which  greeted 
those  who  took  part  in  the  programme,  and 
bv  the  warmth  with  which  Mr.  Harvey  N. 
Shepard's  plea  in  behalf  of  the  kinder- 
garten, in  which  lie  outlined  its  most  press- 
ing needs,  and  asked  that  some  generous 
minded  persons  come  forward  and  give  the 
school  a  sufficient  endowment  for  its  run- 
ning expenses,  were  greeted. 

Hon.  George  S.  Hale  presided  over  the 
exercises,  which  ^ere  taken  part  in.  not 
only  by  the  graduating  class,  but  by  the 
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WOKK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

■  it  does  not  needlhTmarvellous  attrac- 
tion of  that  wonderful  girl,  Helen  Keller, 
to  give  distinction  to  such  an  exhibition 
as  that  of  Mr.  Anagnos's  graduates  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 
Helen  Keller  illustrates  what  miracles 
can  be  wrought  in  awakening  to  life  a 
rare  soul^  and-  an  exceptionally  bright, 
intellect  out  of  the  sleep  of  dark- 
ness and  deafness.  But  the  grad-- 
:uates  of  -the  Perkins  Institute-  showl 
what  may  be  done  with  boys  and| 
girls  of  ordinary  capacity,  formerly  help- 
less by  reason  of  blindness,  in  fitting 
them  for  useful    practical  life. 

This  is  the  greater  work  of  the  insti- 
tution which  Dr.  Howe  founded.  It  is  a 
work  for  the  public  good  as  well  as  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  indi- 
vidual. For  every  one  of  these  blind 
graduates,  now  fitted  to  go  out  into  che 
world  as  a  musician,  a  mechanic,  a 
teacher,  a  tradesman,  is  just  so  much 
an  addition  to  the  forces  of  civilization, 
made  such  out  of  material  once  consid- 
ered useless  and  fit  only  for  charity  and 
commiseration. 


Graduating  Exercises  of 
Perkins  Institute. 

VERY  TOUCHlNToCCASlOi 

Th,    Kindergarten    Pupils    Move    « 

Great    Audience    to    Tears    and 

Laughter-Harvey  «.  Shepard 

Appeals  for  the  School. 

Under  the  green  branch* .of a forest 
setting  at  the  : Bos ton  Theatre  y^  rf 
afternoon  sat  fifty  six  P  i a  tion  from 
rhnerkfnsaSirmute£°andS  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  ^  the 
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of  the  institution,  seated  at  the  rear  01 
toe  stage  played  Auber's  sweetly  plain- 
Uve  ovlr'ture,  "Crown  Diamonds." 
f  Chairman  Hale  offered  words  of  wel- 
come. Miss  Alberta  M.  Snow  then  gav< 
an  exercise  in  physics,  illustrated  by  th. 


sewing  machine.  She  was  leafTTT  tne 
machine,  and,  after  adjusting  the  needles, 
manipulated  it  with  much  facility.  It 
was  bravely  done,  and,  as  the  shrinking 
girl  held  out  her  hand  for  the  Bouquet 
speedily  forthcoming,  a  thousand  hands 
spoke   their   approval. 

Then  came  a  trio  for  violin,  clarinet 
and  cornet,  carefully  prepared  by  Charles 
P.  Lamar,  who  furnished  the  accom- 
paniment. Theodore  C.  Leutz,  Henry  R. 
W.  Miles  and  Joseph  F.  Walsh  were  the 
players.  All  the  nice  points  were  brought 
out  by  the  ready  ears  of  those  to  whom 
hearing  does  double  duty. 

Then  came  the  exercises  of  the  kinder- 
garten class,  which  proved  very  moving 
Four  boys  and  four  girls,  three  of  the 
children  very  small,  were  led  out  to  their 
little  benches  by  the  guard  rope  at  the 
footlights  and  set  to  modelling  clay, 
While  they  worked  in  utter  darkness 
amid  the  glory  of  the  June  afternoon, 
Harvey  N.  Shepard  .pleaded  their  cause 
before  the  assembled  throng  in  a  way 
that  touched  everybody. 

A  PATHETIC  SCENE. 
Imagine  eight  little  tots,  the  girls  black 
and  flaxen  haired,  the  boys  with  just 
a  dash  of  the  youthful  mischievousness 
Upon  their  faces,  some  almost  too  small 
to  articulate  distinctly,  plodding  away 
■with  swift  fingers  in  the  darkness  of 
everlasting  night.  After  the  modelling 
had  been  finished,  each  of  the  eight  re- 
cited words  which  introduced  the  object 
he  or  she  had  fashioned.  One  had  formed 
a  spade,  another  a  garden  rake,  and 
others  waterpots,  flowers,  etc.  Two  of 
the  eight  were  deaf  as  well  as  blind, 
and,  as  they  told  their  stories  in  the 
painful  sounds  that  to  them  seemed 
words,  the  scene  grew  pathetic. 

The  climax  came  when  one  of  the  girls,  ! 
with  a  pink  sash  and  golden  hair,  tried 
to  perform  her.  part.  Without  sight  or 
hearing  and  informed  only  by  a  teacher's 
touch  that  the  moment  had  arrived,  her 
lips  moved  unintelligibly  with  a  mighty 
effort  and  she  stretched  her  little  arms 
upward  with  her  clay  model  as  if  in  an 
appeal  that  would  reach  heaven.  The 
sight  from  the  orchestra  was  unpre- 
cedented. The  audience  was  profoundly 
moved. 

As  if  to  chase  the  tears  away  the  little 
folk  then  joined  hands  in  a  circle  and 
went  through  a  garden  exercise,  cnarm- 
ing  in  the  childish  artlessness.  Then 
came  the  playing  of  the  kindergarten 
orchestra.  The  small  folks  equipped  with 
ocarinas,  zithers,  triangles,  drums,  har- 
monicas, etc.,  played  a  lively  air  with 
spirit,  and  one  of  the  boys  interpolated  a 
kazoo  solo.  The  boys'  faces  showed  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  encore  they  re- 
ceived. 

HELEN  KELLER  READS. 
Helen  Keller,  who  is  known  only  less 
well  than  Laura  Brldgman,  and  who  has 
learned  in  three  years  to  articulate  with 
considerable  distinctness,  then  read  Long- 
fellow's poem,  "Flowers,"  prefacing  it 
with  an  expression  of  her  happiness  at 
being  able  to  address  the  audience.  It 
was  a  wonderful  performance.  After  it 
was  over  there  was  a  very  touching 
scene,  for  Miss  Keller  bent  over  and 
kissed  the  teacher  who  had  stood  by  her 
side. 

Miss  Mary  Hoisington  here  rendered  a 
piano  solo,  and  then  came  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises by  ten  girls  attired  in  white 
bloomers.  They  climbed  ropes  like  kit- 
tens and  swung  themselves  over  a 
wooden  hurdle  with  surprising  agility. 
The  boys  folloived  with  a  military  drill 
with  muskets,  after  which  Miss  Edna  A. 
I  Joslyn  sang,  "It  is  Not  Always  May." 
Then  came  an  original  dialogue  by  the 
boys  of  thif  graduating  class,  including 
I  W.  A.  Andrews,  H.  G.  Burke,  J.  F.  Miner, 
'  M.  F.  Sullivan  and  J.  W.  Warburton, 
called  "Our  Share  in  the  World's  Work." 
In  front  of  the  boys  on  tables  Were  ranged 
articles  emblematic  of  the  life  work  they 
have  chosen. 

Said  one  of  them:  "I  look  upon  myself 
not  as  a  blind  man,  but  as  a  man"— and 
after  that  almost  everyone  in  the  house 
felt  a  little  ashamed  of  his  or  her  acliieve- 

Henry  E.  Mozealous  delivered  the  val- 
edictory, and  then  John  S.  Dwight  put 
the  diplomas  in  the  trembling  hands,  a 
mixed  chorus  sang  "When  the  Morning 
Sweetly  Breaking,"  and  the  exercises  were 
over. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  expres- 
sions as  the  crowd  came  out  into  the 
bri  'lit  sunshine  and  rubbed  its  eyes. 
(."  declare,  Emma,"  said  one  man  to  his 
w!  "I  can't  remember  any  play  that 
ex.  -tirred  me  up  like  that,"  while  one 
wo,  a  remarked,  "If  true  happiness 
real  .  lies  in  making  others  happy,  those 
i  teachers  must  find  the  Perkins  Institute 
a  heaven  below." 


Hasten  fltouttfftpt 
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AN     AFTERNOON    OF    MARVELS. 

Graduation  Exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution—Helen  Keller  Beads  a  Poem 
and  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer 
take  Part  in  the  Programme. 

The  fact  that  tho  young  inmates  of  Perkins 
Institution  at  South  Boston  and  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  occupy  a 
Tcry  large  space  in  the  hearts  of  Boston  people 
was  proven  again  yesterday  afternoon,  by  the 
thrones  that  flocked  into  Boston  Theatre  and 
packed  it  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  listen  to  the 
commencement  exercises,  and  judge  of  their 
development  the  past  twelve  mouths. 

Odd  enough  it  seemed  to  see  these  children 
anywhere  but  on  the  platform  at  Tremont 
Temple,  where  we  have  seen  them 
for  so  many  years;  and  a  strange, 
unwonted  picture  did  they  present  on 
the  bier  stage  that  has  been  the  background 
for  so  many  motions.  Never,  however,  has  it 
furnished  a  more  appealing,  a  more  pathetic, 
scene  than  these  scores  of  unseeing  children 
"reaching  blindly  after  light." 

Owing  to  the  protracted  illness  of  Dr.  Eliot, 
too,  another  change  was  noted  yesterday;  and 
Hon.  George  S.  Hale  took  the  place  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  day.  On  the  stage  besides  the 
children  the  graduates  and  the  teachers  were 
Dr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Mr.  Anagnos  and  other 
friends  of  the  institution.  Theexercises  opened 
with  an  overture  by  the  band  belonging  to  the 
Perkins  Institution. 

An  exercise  in  physics  came  next  on  the  pro- 
gramme, but  instead  of  this  being  a  dry  and 
uninteresting  demonstration,  it  was  a  really 
thrilling  sight  to  see  Miss  Snow  come  forward 
and  handle  the  Bewing  machine.  She  began  by 
speaking  of  energy  and  its  results ;  and  she  ex- 
emplified the  results  by  threading  the  machine 
as  well  as  if  she  could  see,  and  then  running  it 
at  various  degrees  of  velocity. 

A  trio  for  violin,  clarinet  and  cornet  was 
rendered  by  Theodore  C.  Leutz,  Henry  R,  W. 
Miles  and  Joseph  F.  Walsh,  and  then  the  little 
kindergartners  made  ready  to  give  their  exer- 
cise. While  they  were  modelling  their  various 
objects,  Hon.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  was 
introduced,  who  made  a  glowing  appeal 
for  the  Kiudergerten.  As  is  well  known,  there 
remains  a  heavy  debt  on  the  new  building,  and 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  the 
money  to  liquidate  it.  Appeals  cannot  be  too 
often  or  too  loudly  made— and  there  is  no  cause 
to  which  money  can  be  given  that  will  repay 
such  a  tremendous  Interest  as  this.  "I  read,"  said 
Mr.  Shepard,  "of  some  little  children  who,  hear- 
ing of  the  need  of  this  fund,  saved  their  pennies 
and  made  up  a  collection  for  this  Kindergar- 
ten. What  a  lesson  there  is  in  this,  for  us 
older  ones!  More  beautiful  than  anything, 
more  wonderful  than  the  hanging  gardens, 
more  strange  than  all  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
are  the  results  of  this  work  going  on  in  our 
midst. 

"What  a  privilege  it  would  have  been  to  be 
with  Milton  when  he  wrote  'Paradise  Lost;' to 
have  seen  Galileo  when  he  made  his  discov- 
eries;' but  when  we  think  that  these  little 
children,  born  with  an  important  sense  lacklne 
and  a  darkened  future,  yet  their  training  has 
been  such  that  in  spite  of  it  all  they  are  coming 
into  trained  and  eduoated  manhood,  we  see 
something  more  wonderful  than  they  dream ; 
when  wel  think  of  this  wonderful  work,  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  men  and  women  and  money  will  always 
be  plentiful  to  carry  on  this  Christian  mission." 

Bv  the  time  he  had  finished  the  little  chil- 
dren were  ready  for  their  exercise.  They  were 
ranged  in  a  r«w  across  the  front  of  the  stage, 
aBdlooked  eager  to  begin.  The  first  one  held 
up  her  clay  model  and  said— 

"We  are  going  to  make  a  garden.  The  first 
thing  we  shall  need  is  a  spade,  so  I  have  made 
one."  The  second  one  added  the  information 
that  a  rake  would  be  needed  next,  and  she  had 
made  a  rake. 

Little  deaf  and  blind,  but  no  longer  dumb,  | 
Willie  Kobin  spoke— actually  spoke— her  part 
next.  "I  have  made,"  she  said,  "some  beauti- 
ful little  daisies  and  violets."  Then  they  all 
broke  into  a  song  about  the  violet.  Elizabeth 
the  little  Spaniard,  said,  "Many  plants  gro*  ' 
from  seed,  like  mignonette  and  pansies  at 
sweet  peas.    I  have  made  some    sweet    pe. 

And  then  littlelLeon   added.   "After  the  se^     i 

are  started  they  must  be  watered.    I  have  heVe 


The  next  little  boy  said,  "Hove  white  Illief 
best,  so  I  have  planted  a  bulb  in  my  bed,"  and 
showed  his  model  of  one.  Again  the  children 
broke  forth  in  song,  after  which  the  next  little 
boy  showed  a  morning  glory,  which  he  said 
opens  its  eyes  very  early  in  the  morning  and 
closes  them  in  the  afternoon,  And  then  came 
another— the  last  in  the  row. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer,  around  whom  oentres 
so  much  loving  sympathy  and  expectation, 
then  lifted  up  his  little  clay  model  and  said, 
through  his  teacher,  "I  navel  made  the  trellis 
forlthe  morning  glory  to  climb  upon." 

Then  they  ail  sang  another  song,  the  children 
forming  themselves  Into  groups  to  represent 
flower  beds,  and  when  they  had  finished,  some 
of  the  children  presented  their  companies* 
and  said,  "This  is  a  Illy,"  "This  is  arose," 
"This  is  a  pink,"  and  certainly,  with  their  fresh 
faces,  white  frocks  and  colored  ribbons  and 
flowers,  they  did  not  belie  these  statements. 

The  next  exercise  was  a  very  creditable  per- 
formance by  the  kinder  orchestra,  pressing 
flutes,  clappers,  triangles,  trumpets,  har- 
monicas, and  even  paper  bars,  into  service.  It 
is  doubtful  if  a  heartier  encore  was  ever  given 
in  Boston  Theatre  than  was  accorded  these 
young  people  for  their  really  creditable  per- 
formance. They  were  led  by  Miss  Roeske,  who 
is  well  known  here  as  a  rianist  and  composer, 
and  connected  with  the  kindergarten  as 
teacher.  She  is  herself  blind. 
When  the  song  was  finished,  Mr.  Hale  said, 
"And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Anag- 
nos offers  you  something  unparalleled  in  any 
previous  commencement;  something  as  rare  as 
if  Homer  stepped  down  from  the  ages  and  re- 
cited one  of  his  poems.  It  is  only  three  years 
since  Helen  Kellar  began  to  articulate.  Today 
she  will  read  to  you  a  favorite  seleotion." 

Helen  then  came  forward,  dressed  in  white. 
She  has  developed  in  the  past  year  into  a  tall] 
beautiful  glrL 

"I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  in  her  unaffected, 
sweet  way,  "to  meet  my  dear  friends  todav. 
My  mother  had  feared  that  her  child's  voice 
was  gone  forever  and  would  never  be  found 
again.  But  love  has  found  it  and  brought  it 
forward." 

She  then  found  her  place  in  the  book  and 
read  audibly,  through  her  finger  tips,  a  selec- 
tion which  was  understood  by  most  of  those 
near  the  stage.  When  she  had  finished  and  sat 
down,  in  the  midst  of  loud  applause  which  she 
could  not  hear— in  the  midst  of  that  terrible 
dark  silence  in  which  she  must  always  dwell— 
she  looked  as  bright  and  radiant  as  an  angel; 
and  surely  every  friend  of  the  kindergarten 
must  have  been  overcome  with  the  visible  sign 
of  what  may  be  done— what  is  done— for  the 
development  of  these  darkened  minds. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Hoisineton  then  played  Schu. 
bert's  Impromptu  Elegiaque,  Op.  90,  No.  3, 
after  which  came  the  gymnastic  exercises  by 
the  young  ladies  and  the  military  drill  by  the 
boys.  Besides  the  ordinary  arms  drill  of  the 
girls,  they  won  great  applause  by  climbing 
ropes  some  fifteen  feet  above  the  stage  and 
coming  down  with  the  agility  of  a  sailor  or  a 
professional  acrobat.  In  fact,  all  their  exer- 
cises were  quite  remarkable  for  their  accuracy 
and  proficiency,  some  of  them  being  exceed- 
ingly difficult  Their  vaulting  showed  good 
pluck  as  well  as  skill.  The  boys'  drill  was  also 
a  marvel  to  all  who  had  not  seen  what  the  Per- 
kins' Institution  boys  can  do,  and  won  them 
great  praise. 

Miss  Edna  A.  Joslin  has  a  sweet  voice  which 
has  been  carefully  cultivated  which  rendered 
the  song,  "It  is  not  always  May,"  with  a  grati 
fying  freshness  and  spontaneity. 

This  was  followed  by  an  original  dialogue  by 
the  boys  of  the  graduating  class.  In  discussing 
their  share  in  the  world's  work.one  said  they  felt 
that  life  is  before  them.  Another  quoted  Emer- 
son to  the  effect  that  life  is  made  np  of  power 
and  force.  Others  said  the  brain  must  lie  back 
of  the  hand  in  order  to  make  work  effective; 
that  manual  training  affords  a  training  which 
has  an  educational  value  that  leads  to 
the  development  of  our  lives  and  every 
power  of  perception.  One  young  man  re- 
ferred to  piano-tnning  as  being  particularly 
valuable  in  this  respect,  developing  the  ear. 
the  patience  and  the  judgment— and  said  that 
"if  we  do  not  have  as  many  opportunities  for 
work  as  some  people,  we  must  make  the  most  of 
we  have."  Another,  who  had  his  typewriter 
and  could  operate  it  as  well  as  anybody,  said, 
"I  think  of  myself  as  a  man,  not  a  blind 
man." 

This  thought  seemed  to  animate  the  whole 
class.  These  bright,  eager  minds  evidently 
have  as  good  an  idea  of  what  life  may  hold  in 
store,  and  what  good  citizenship  means,  as  any 
graduating  class  that  will  appear  before  the 
public  this  summer. 

Henry  E.  Mozealous  then  gave  an  especially 
eloquent  valedictory,  thanking  his  teachers 
and  the  trustees  for  their  help ;  and  urging  his 
classmates  to  remember  that  with  them  rests 
their  fate.  "It  is  for  us  to  realize."  he  said, "that 

fe>   £"       -!•«•    -> _- 
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~-  After  this  Dr.  <LS.  Dwight  presented  me  ciass- 
ot  eight  with  their  diplomas.  Their  names  were 
as  follows:  „  „     , 

Wallace  Edgar  Andrews.Henry  George  Burke. 
Charles  Paxtan  Lamar,  John  Francis  Mmer, 
Henry  Edmund  Mozealous,  Alberta  May  S"ow' 
Michael  Francis  Sullivan,  John  Henry  War- 
burton. 

"We  are  here"  said  he,  "to  congratulate  you 
on  the  completion  of  your  school  days  and 
present  you  with  your  diplomas.  Your  aim  has 
been  high.  These  school-days  have  been,  happy 
days  You  have  learned  many  things,  most  im- 
portant of  which  that  life  is  truth."  He  gaye 
them  much  good  advice,  and  the  exercises 
closed  with  a  grand  chorus  of  mixed  voices. 

Again  has  the  visible  result  of  the  ni»B* 
cent  work  that  Is  being  done  for  the  blind,  both 
at  South  Boston  and  Jamaica  Plain,  been  given 
to  the  public.  Every  one  who  sees  it,  or  hears 
of  it  ought  to  feel  directly  responsible  for  the 
.need's  of  the  work.  The  kindergarten  needs 
$20,000  more,  immediately.  Canyon  afford  to 
ignore  this  need,  or  to  he  left  out  of  this,  the 
greatest  and  noblest  movement  of  the  nine 
teenth  century  ?  ^^^^^  H.  M.  vv . 


THE    LISTENER. 

The  Boston  Theatre  seems  an  unusual  place 
for  the  graduate  proceedings  of  the >  P«*>m 
Institution,  but  it'  must  be  owned  that  it  is  a 
yTry  goXlace.  Every  seat  in  the  great  house 
was  occupied  yesterday  afternoon;  a  larger 
audience,  therefore,  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  graduation,  and  the  pupils  <u  the 
schools  had  a  much  ampler  space  than  the  Tre- 
rtontTemple  stage  afforded  for  *•"«»«£ 
able  evolutions.     Everything  was  easily  teen 

easily  understood  by  the  audience;  this  was 
hardly  to  be  expected.  But  the  tones  of  her 
To  ce  were  clear,  and  promise  a  *«*"*«£" 
of  proficiency  in  speaking  some  time  Perhaps, 
tnan  any  other  deaf,  blind  and  "dumb'  peison 
has  yet  attained.  And  her  pretty  face  ex- 
pressed »o  much  of  delight  and  spiritual  mtelli- 
gence  Tat  everybody  who  saw  her  was  pro- 
foundly impressed.  She  is  W  "^g- 
th6  8and6  ^^^^l^^e, 
Hden Keller,  have  possessed.  What  maryellons 

illuminated  people  unfortunates  I 

Tommy  Stringer's  little  face  reveals  the  same 
illumination.    Evidently  the  girls  are  not  to 

r^^mi^^=:x^ 

people  who  ever  drink  of  it  at  all  His  be  ng  a 
boy  may  make  him  less  quick,  to  learn 
f'nnn  are  the  girls  who  haye  so  distinguished 
I  themselves-  but  his  manhood  intelligence  may 
1  quite  etua  theirs.  The  Listener  mis  sed  yester- 
day the  face  of  Edith  Thomas,  who  made  so  in- 
teresting a  figure  at  last  year  «™£5«?"- f$ 
en  Keller's  reading  of  Longfellow  s    Flowers 

the  lines,  and  her  face  uplifted  with  a  rapt  ex- 
pression people  saw  how  excellent  is  Mr.  Mun- 
TelP  portrait  of  Helen,  not  only  as  .to.«.rf 
her  features  hut  as  an  interpretation  of  her 
feoverning  emotions.  After  the  reading,  it  was 
LexpreSbly  beautiful  to  see  Helen  Keller 
cUnsing  to  Miss  Sullivan,  kissing  her-not  ob- 
■Sely,  but  as  if  unaware  that  «.T».»w 
ber-in  perfect  unconsciousness  of  grateful 
affecion  And  Helen  has  excellent  reason  to 
he  grateiul  to  this  inseparable,  devoted  and 
highly  intelligent  teacher  of  hers. 

Among  the  interesting  things  on  the  gradua- 
tion programme  proper  the  Listener,  was  most 
taken  with  the  colloquy  between  the  boys  of  the 
*"*°-w"     .  ,  rni.jo  riTicinal  talk  aoout  6D« 

graduating  class,     fhis  oagtn M  xa  i 


the  various  remarks  of  the  boys;  and  at  the 
same  time  what  a  diversity  of  ways  of  think- 
ing! There  was  real  wit  in  the  talk  of  the 
young  man  who  declared  that  he  "proposed  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  blind 
man,"  and  yet  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  no  ambition  to  take  up  the  career 
of  a  motor-man.  The  graceful  gymnastics  of 
tlie  girls  showed  a  degree  of  physical  strength 
and  confidence  of  movement  that  we  are  not  at 
all  apt  to  associate  with  the  blind;  and  the  boys 
had  been  well  "set  up"  by  their  military  drill, 
+  +  + 
The  Listener  would  have  liked  to  be  Aladdin's 
genie  for  about  a  minute,  in  order  to  makeJMr. 
Harvey  N.  Shepard's  eloquently  expressed 
dream  of  what  the  people  of  Boston  were  going 
to  do  for  the  kindergarten  come  trae  on  the 
spot.  But  no  miracle  is  needed  to  make  it 
come  true  if  people  will  do  as  the  school  chil- 
dren in  some  instances  have  done — put  their 
pennies  together.  The  Listener,  as  he  heard 
this  appeal,  and  at  the  same  time  glanced  over 
to  where  little  Tommy  Stringer  sat,  beaming  as 
if  he  understood  it  all,  saw  a  vision  of  the  child 
as  be  saw  him  two  years  ago,  in  the  arms  of  a 
certain  very  tall,  strong,  good  man;  and  he 
wondered  if  that  man,  whose  name  was  Phillips 
Brooks,  would  not  greatly  desire,  where  he  Is 
now,  that  the  money  raised  for  his  monument 
might  have  gone  to  endow  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind? 


The  exhibition 


The  big  Boston  theatre  was  filled  from 
bottom  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  by  a  most ;  sym- 
pathetic and  interested  audience,  te*« 
L  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perking 
institution  and  Massachusetts   school I  for   the  | 
blind;  and  every  one  of  the  vast  throw  w- 
moved   with  unspeakable  admiration  of  the 
teachers  whose  noble  perseverance  had  accom- 
plished such  happy  results,   in  lighting   the 
minds  of  these  sightless  children,  and  in  so  de 
yeloping  their  other  senses  as  almost  to  take 
Ihe  place  of  the  one  which   they    had ^  never 
known.    But  there  was  a  feeling  of  sadness 
mingled  with  the  admiration,  for  these  beauti- 
ful children  could  not  see  the  loving  faces  of 
those  who  guided  them,  nor  the  audience  who 
so  marveled  at  their  work,    and  some  even 
were  not  able  to  hear  the  applause  which 
greeted  their  efforts.    The  tickets  ot  adrntaio  n 
themselves  were  a  touching    reminder  of  the 
purpose  of  the  school,  being     printed   in  the 
raised  characters  which  are  used  in  the  books 
for  the  blind.    Hon.  George   S.   Hale  presided 
over  the  exercises  which  were  taken  part  in 
not  only  by  the  graduating  class,   but   by    the 
kindergarten  children  and  the  older  members 
of  the  school.    The  programme  included  musi- 
cal numbers,  an  exercise  in  physics  illustrated 
by  the  sewing  machine,  a  little  drama,     Our 
Flower  Garden,"  by  the  kindergarten  children 
including  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer 
gymnastics  by  the  girls,  military   drill  by  the 
boys,  a  dialogue  by  the  graduating    class,  the 
valedictory  spoken  by  Henry  E.  Mozealous.  a 
most  touch  ing  plea  in  behalf  of  the  kindergar- 
ten by  Hon.  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  the  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  by  Mr.  John  S.   Dwight,  and  a 
number    not    found  upon  the  printed  pro- 
gramme, but  the  most   interesting     of  all.  the 
reading  of  a  selection  entitled  "Flowers 'from 
one  of  Longfellow's  poems,  by  Helen  Keller, 
the  late  Bishop  Brooks's  little  friend.    A  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  inestimable  good  which 
this  institution  is  doing  than  is  this  lovely 
child  could  not  be  found,  who,  born  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  is  now  able  to  articulate   so 
that  with  close  attention  the  meaning  of  the 
poetry  could  be  understood  by  every  person  in 
the  theatre.    The     graduates  were:    Wallace 
Edgar  Andrews,  Henry  George  Burke,  Charles 
Paxton  Lamar,   John  Francis   Miner,  Henry 
Edmund     Mozealous,     Alberta     May     Snow,  ] 
Michael  Francis    Sullivan,  John  Henry  War- , 
burtcn. 


Tellers  of  ~$)\s\\o\)  pliillqio  ~fnn\\a  to  }jeleii  l|ellev. 


Bern  December  13th'.,  1S35. 


Dinl  Jamwnj  23rd.,  1S93. 


•'  Feom  God  lie  came  ;  with  God  lie  walked ;  God's  world  he  loved ; 
God's  children  lie  helped;  God's  Church  he  led ;  God's  blessed  Son  he 
followed;  (ion's  nearness  he  enjoyed;  with  God  he  dwells.  "  — Rev. 
Arthur  Brooks,  D.  D. 


LETTERS  OF  BISHOP 
BROOKS  TO  HELEN  KELLER. 


Helen  Keller  wrote  to  Bishop  Brooks  as  follows :  — 
"  Please  tell  me  something  that  you  know  about  God.       I  like  so 
much  to  hear  about  my  loving  Father,  who  is  so  good  and  wise.  " 

To  this  appeal  from  one  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  Bishop  Brooks 
sent  the  following  reply :  — 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  so  happy,  and  enjoy- 
ing your  home  so  very  much.  I  can  almost  think  I  see  you  with  your 
father  and  mother  and  little  sister,  with  all  the  brightness  of  the  beau- 
tiful country  about  you,  and  it  makes  me  very  glad  to  know  how  glad 
you  are. 

"  I  am  glad  also  to  know,  from  the  questions  which  you  ask  me, 
what  you  are  thinking  about.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  help  thinking 
about  God  when  He  is  so  good  to  us  all  the  time.  Let  me  tell  you  how 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  come  to  know  about  the  Heavenly  Father.  It 
is  from  the  power  of  love  which  is  in  our  own  hearts.  Love  is  the  soul 
of  everything.  Whatever  has  not  the  power  of  loving  must  have  a  very 
dreary  life  indeed.  We  like  to  think  that  the  sunshine  and  the  winds 
and  the  trees  are  able  to  love  in  some  way  of  their  own,  for  it  would 
make  us  know  that  they  were  happy  if  we  knew  that  they  could  love; 
and  so  God,  who  is  the  greatest  and  happiest  of  all  beings,  is  the  most 
loving,  too.  All  the  love  that  is  in  our  hearts  comes  from  Him,  as  all 
the  light  which  is  in  the  flowers  comes  from  the  sun ;  and  the  more  we 
love  the  more  near  we  are  to  God  and  His  love. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  was  very  happy  because  of  your  happiness.  Indeed 
I  am  !  So  are  your  father  and  your  mother  and  your  teacher  and  all 
your  friends.  But  do  you  not  think  that  God  is  also  happy  because 
you  are  happy?  I  am  sure  He  is !  And  He  is  happier  than  any  of  us, 
because  He  is  greater  than  any  of  us,  and  also  because  He  not  merely 
sees  your  happiness  as  we  do,  but  because  He  has  made  It.  He  gives  it 
to  you  as  the  sun  gives  light  and  color  to  the  rose ;  and  we  are  always 
most  glad  of  what  we  not  merely  see  our  friends  enjoy,  but  of  what  we 
give  them  to  enjoy,  —  are  we  not? 

' '  But  God  does  not  only  want  us  to  be  happy ;  He  wants  us  to  be  good. 
He  wants  that  most  of  all.  He  knows  that  we  can  be  really  happy  only 
when  we  are  good.  A  great  deal  of  the  trouble  that  is  in  the  world  is 
medicine  which  is  very  bad  to  take  but  which  it  is  good  to  take  because 
it  makes  us  better.  We  see  how  good  people  may  be  in  great  trouble 
when  we  think  of  Jesus,  who  was  the  greatest  sufferer  that  ever  lived, 
and  yet  was  the  best  being,  and  so,  I  am  sure,  the  happiest  being,  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 


"  I  love  to  tell  you  about  God,  but  He  will  tell  you  Himself  by  the  love 
which  He  will  put  into  your  heart  if  you  ask  Him.  And  Jesus,  who  is 
His  Son,  but  is  nearer  to  Him  than  all  of  us,  His  other  children,  came 
into  the  world  on  purpose  to  tell  us  all  about  our  Father's  love.  If  you 
read  His  words,  you  will  see  how  full  His  heart  is  of  the  love  of  God. 
'  We  know  that  He  loves  us ! '  Jesus  says ;  and  so  He  loved  men  Him- 
self ;  and,  though  they  were  very  cruel  to  Him  and  at  last  killed  Him, 
He  was  willing  to  die  for  them  because  He  loved  them  so,  and,  Helen, 
He  loves  men  still,  and  He  loves  us,  and  He  tells  us  that  we  may  love 
Him. 

"  And  so  love  is  everything;  and  if  anybody  asks  you,  or  if  you  ask 
yourself  what  God  is,  answer  '  God  is  love ! '  That  is  the  beautiful 
answer  which  the  Bible  gives. 

"  All  this  is  what  you  are  to  think  of,  to  understand  more  and  more  as 
you  grow  older.  Think  of  it  now,  and  let  it  make  every  blessing 
brighter  because  your  dear  Father  sends  it  to  you.  " 

Later  Helen  wrote :  — 

"  What  is  a  spirit  ?  Did  Jesus  go  to  school  when  He  was  a  child  ? 
Teacher  cannot  find  anything  about  it  in  the  Bible.  How  does  God 
deliver  people  from  evil?  Why  do  the  people  say  that  the  Jews  were 
very  wicked,  when  they  did  not  know  any  better?  " 

Bishop  Brooks  replies  :  — 

"  I  think  that  it  is  God's  care  for  us  all  that  makes  us  care  for  one 
another.  It  is  because  we  are  in  the  Father's  house  that  we  know  that 
all  people  are  our  brothers  and  sisters.  God  is  very  anxious  that  we 
should  know  that  He  is  our  Father.  We  can  imagine  something  of 
how  any  father  must  feel  whose  children  do  not  know  that  he  is  their 
father.  He  must  be  very  anxious  to  tell  them,  and  so  God  tries  in 
every  way  to  tell  us.  I  think  He  writes  it  even  upon  the  beautiful  walls 
of  the  great  house  of  nature  which  we  live  in,  that  He  is  our  Father; 
as  a  child  who  found  herself  living  in  a  lovely  house  might  guess  that 
he  who  built  that  house  and  placed  her  there  loved  her  very  dearly. 

"  And  then  again,  God  tells  us  in  our  hearts  that  He  is  our  Father. 
That  is  what  we  call  conscience  —  God's  voice  in  our  hearts.  You  say 
that  you  try  to  do  right  in  order  to  please  your  teacher,  and  you  ask 
whether  that  is  conscience.  But  what  is  it  that  makes  you  want  to 
please  your  teacher?  Why  do  you  want  to  show  her  that  you  love  her? 
Why  do  you  love  her?  It  is  God  in  your  heart  that  makes  you  grateful 
and  makes  you  want  to  make  other  people  happy.  Your  heart  takes 
God  into  it  as  the  flower  takes  iu  the  sunshine ;  and  then  when  you 
think  God's  thoughts  and  do  God's  actions,  it  is  a  sign  to  you  that  God 
is  in  you  and  that  you  belong  to  Him. 


"  People  have  always  thought  that  God  must  be  their  Father  because 
He  showed  Himself  to  them  in  the  beautiful  world,  and  because  He 
spoke  to  them  in  their  hearts ;  but  He  wanted  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
and  sure  to  them,  and  so  He  came  and  lived  among  them.  He  took  our 
human  life  and  lived  in  it.  He  showed  us  what  our  life  would  be  if  it 
were  absolutely  filled  with  His  spirit.  That  is  what  you  read  in  the 
beauti  t'ul  story  of  Jesus  ;  and  when  Jesus  had  lived  in  the  world  for 
some  time,  He  said  one  day  to  His  friends,  '  He  that  hath  seen  me, 
hath  seen  the  Father  !  '  T"ow  they  must  have  looked  at  Him  after  that ! 
How  they  must  have  listened  to  everything  He  said  !  How  they  must 
have  tried  to  get  near  to  Him !  for  to  get  net •<•  to  Him  was  to  get  near 
to  God,  their  pattern.  And  we  can  see  Him  and  hear  what  He  says 
and  come  near  to  Him  too ;  for  we  have  the  story  of  the  precious  words 
whicli  He  spoke,  and  of  how  He  was  willing  even  to  suffer  to  make  men 
good ;  and  we  know  that  He  promised  when  He  went  away  that  He 
woul  I  always  be  where  people  could  talk  to  Him  and  love  Him  and  tell 
Him  all  their  troubles  and  their  needs. 

' '  1  suppose  that  Jesus  went  to  school  when  He  was  a  little  boy.  In- 
deed, we  have  one  story  of  His  going  up  to  the  temple  and  asking  the 
wise  doctors  the  questions  which  had  come  up  in  His  mind,  and  that 
was  really  going  to  school.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  He  lived  in  His 
mother's  house  and  was  very  obedient.  And  so  we  know  that  even  in 
the  simplest  things,  in  obedience  and  faithfulness  to  those  who  love 
us,  we  may  be  like  God.  " 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Helen  Keller  to  a  friend 
in  Boston,  expresses  the  keenness  of  her  appreciation  of  the  great  loss 
she  suffered  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Brooks. 

"  You  know  I  have  lost  my  loving  friend,  Bishop  Brooks.  Oh,  it  is 
very  hard  to  bear  this  great  sorrow;  hard  to  believe  that  \  shall  never 
more  hold  his  gentle  hand  while  he  tells  me  about  God  and  love 
and  goodness !  Oh,  his  beautiful  words  !  they  come  back  to  me  with 
sweet,  new  meanings.  He  once  said  to  me,  '  Helen,  dear  child, '  that 
is  what  he  always  called  me,  '  we  must  trust  our  Heavenly  Father 
always  and  look  beyond  our  present  pain  and  disappointment  with  a 
hopeful  smile.  '  And  in  the  midst  of  my  sorrow  I  seem  to  hear  his 
glad  voice  say,  '  Helen,  you  shall  see  me  again  in  that  beautiful  world 
we  used  to  talk  about  in  my  study.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled. ' 
Then  Heaven  seems  very  near  since  a  tender,  loving  friend  awaits  us 
there.  " 

**,    Printed  in  loving  memory  of  Bishop  Pnrrxips  Brooks,  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution.     Copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  P.  0.  Box,  No. 
2,682,  Boston,  Mass. 
April,  1893. 
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Bartletl's  Building,       Jamaica  Plain, 

BOSTON,  MAAS. 

ThecorpTof  teachers  connected  with 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  has,  de- 
parted for  the  summer: 

Miss  Isabel  Greely,  the  matron,  has 
o-one  to  Breezy  Point,  N.  H. 
°  Miss   E.   M.   Fairbanks  has  gone    to 
Fayville.  _       : 

Miss  E.  M.  McGee  to  Homer,  Indiana. 

M      E.J.  Thayer  to  Williamsburg. 

Miss  M.  L.  Johnson  to  Cambridge. 

Ms  Laura  A.  Brown  to  Wrentham. 

Miss  H.  M.  Loring  to  Eastport    Me. 

Miss  J.  M.  Hill  to  Bridgeton,  Me. 


's  Building,       Jamaica  Plain, 

ROSTOV,  MAAS.      fa  ^jp 


Mrs.  Davidson  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the   Blind    bis   gone   to    Breezy   Point, 


New  Hampsnire. 
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The  occupants  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  were  startled  one  day 
this  week  by  a  wholesale  breaking  of 
glass  aud  a  shower  of  stones  which  pen- 
etrated into  the  building  eudangeriug 
some  of  them.  It  was  caused  by  care- 
less blasting  by  the  Brookline  Gas  Co., 
who  are  laying  pipes  on  Day  street.  No 
warning  was  given.  More  precaution 
should  be  required  by  the  company  or 
contractors. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

PUBLISHED  EVERT  DAT  IN  THE  TEAR 
VOL.  XOTV.    NO.  104. 
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THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 

Annual  Meetlne  of  Board  of  Trustee* 
Held  Yesterday. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
held  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  secre- 
tary, at  the  school  building  ou  Broadway, 
South  Boston,  yesterday  afternoon. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, opened  the  proceeding  by  refer- 
ring in  a  very  tender  manner  to  the  death 
of  Dr.  Peabody  and  John  'Sullivan  Dwight, 
two  of  the  honored  trustees  of  the  corpora- 
tion, which  occurred  during  th>  past  year. 
The  report  of  the  trustees  4£r  the  past 
year  showed'that  at  the-  present  time  tnere 
are  160  scholars  connected  with  the  Per- 
kins Institute  on  Broadway.  The  number 
at  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain  is  64, 
and  at  the  workshops  for  adults  employ- 
ment is  given  to  17  persons,  making  a 
grand  total  of237,  wnieh  is  an  increase  of 
27  over  the  year  previous. 

The  trustees  spoke  of  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  school,  and  also  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  various  buildings 
erected  and  the  repairs  made  since  the  pre- 
vious meeting. 
The  report  of   the   treasurer   gives   evi- 

■ 
The  sum  of  $70,000  is  needed  to  complete 
the  endowment  for  the  kindergarten,  i*20,- 
000  to  pav  off  the  debt  on  new  buildings, 
and  S10.000  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
school  until  tbe  endowment  is  obtained. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
i  ng  choice:  President.  (Samuel  Eliot, 
LL.  D. ;  vice-prt.'ident.  George  S.  Hale; 
treasurer.  Edward  Jackson;  secretary,  M. 
'.imgnos;  trustees,  \Vi)liam  Endieou.  Jr., 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  J,  Theodore  Heard,  M.  U„ 
Henry  iM.  Howe,  Edward  N.  Perkins.  Lev 
erett  Saltonstail,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike, 
George  W.  Wales.  Fred  ff.  Peabody  and 
Mayor  R.  S.  Kantoul  of  Salem. 

After  th-  election  ol  officers  the  treasurer 
reported  the  following  summary  of  the 
finances  of  the  institution. 

Cash  on  hand,  Oct.  1,   1892 S13.10U.02 

Total  receipts  from  all   som its  dunlin 
year. .... 15S.095.B3 

Total  jU71.289.4B 

Total  expenditures  and  investments.  .       li'.S.O-U.uii 

Balance  on  hand ,      ?3,74S.4o 

After  arts.  1,  2,  6  and  9  had  been 
amended,  the  trustees  adjourned  to  tue 
exhibition   Hall  of  tbe  institution,  where 

thev  were  treated   to  an  oxc-llcni  musical 
and  Uteri  meut  by  the  schol- 


Huston  ffattsrripf 


THDBSDAY,  OCTOBEB  12,  1893. 

CARING     FOR    THE    SIGHTLESS. 

Annyal  Meetingr  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
Corporation. 

At  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  that  insti- 
tution was  held  yesterday  afternoon.  .The  re- 
port of  the  trustees  for  the  past  year  showed 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  166  scholars 
connected  with  the  Perkins  Institute  on  Broad- 
way. The  number  at  the  kindergarten  in 
Jamaica  Plain  is  64,  and  at  the  workshops  for 
adults  employment  is  given  to  17  persons,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  237,  which  is  an  increase 
of  27  over  the  year  previous.  The  sum  of  ?70,- 
O00  is  needed  to  complete  the  endowment  for 
the  kindergarten,  $20,000  to  pay  off  the  debt 
on  new  buildings,  and  $10,000  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  school  until  the  endowment  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D. ;  vice  president, 
George  S.Hale;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson; 
secretary,  M.  Anaenos;  trustees,  William  En- 
dicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore 
Heard,  M.  D.,  Henry  M.  Howe,  Edward  N.  Per- 
kins, Leverett  Saltonstail,  S.  Lothrop  Thorn- 
dike,  George  W.  Wales.  Fred  W.  Peabody  and 
Mayor  K.  S.  Rantoul  of  Salem. 

After  the  election  of  officers  tho  treasurer  re- 
ported the  following  summary  of  the  finances 
of  the  institution: 

(■ashen    hand  net.  1,1832 fl3.193.fi2 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  durlngycar,   l;„-.,n:i.,.,;,:i 

Total  expenditures  and 
Balance  on  hand 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION/  v" 

Annual  Meeting  Held-237  Blind  Persons 
in  the  School-New  Buildings  Com- 
pleted-Work  Prospering, 
-lie  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind  was  held  yester- 
day afternoon  in  the  parlor  of  the  institu- 
tion, Samuel  Eliot,  LL  D,  in  the  chair. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  stated  in  the  report,  and  at 
present  there  are  141  belonging  to  the 
school  proper  in  South  Boston,  64  in  the 
Kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  17  in 
the  workshop  for  adults. 

In  addition  to  these  15  person  are  em- 
ployed as  teachers  or  in  other  positions, 
making  the  total  number  of  blind  persons 
connected  with  the  school  237. 

During  the  summer  vacation  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  and  the  building 
put  in  thorough  repair.  A  number  of  new 
books  have  been  issued  and  a  new  stereo- 
typing machine  has  been  purchased, 
fo!™  li  «hop  °l  ,lle  adults  has  been  un- 
favorably affected  by  the  general  depres- 
sion the  receipts  having  fallen  off  steadily 
«n-?,!  ba,!,"nce  sh«et  showing  a  deficit  of 
»oo.).b0.  lhe  summary  of  the  treasurer's 
report  submitted  by  Edward  Jackson  was 
li->  ?Ao5S:  Cash  on  hand  °ct  1.  1892, 
fj3.193.02;  tea  5.53 .  expenses 

*1,ft§:0.41:  bala" ->"  Hand,  S3248.45. 

„„  ■,ls,glY§s  evidence  of  continued  pros- 
penty,  taid  the  treasurer,  "but  a  generous 
increase  of  the  income  of  the  institution  I 
needed  to  enable  us  to  undertake  such 
measures  as  will  broaden  the  education  of 
the  blind  and  raise  its  standard." 

the  president  referred  to  the  great  loss 
the  institution  met  with  in  the  death  of 
H-L^ri9^  P™stotl  Peabody  and  John  Sul- 
livan  Dwight,  two  esteemed  members  of 


'""    "wiBlll,  tivn    <■sr.ee...... 

the  corporation     He  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  their  zeal  and   energy  while  cor 
with  the  institution 


;-.!    CUD   unStlLUtlOn. 

*nH  «ehnep«°trit  0t  'J16  kindergarten  followed 
condition  to  be  in  a  prosperous 

B'e,  lonof,  a,p  '  |nl  building  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  hall  ami  gymnasium.    The  addi- 
f,,viHAa?S0mulod^tlonJ  makes  it  Possible  to 
divide  the  school,  and  the  original  build- 
m g  :s  now  occupied  bv  the  bovs. 
..hU,iyeats  nave  elapsed  since  the  infant 
?™   o1  rAt  °Pened,   it     had     one   build- 
rh?n,fi\?nbeifnn    ^th    10     children,    but 
thiough  the  liberality  of 
I  been  steadily   growing.    It   now    « 
tvy.   large  hu,l  ii      s     ,,,!      ,      , 
uh.'h    is   unhnislied.  andthe  number  of 
vantages  ilsl  ar6   D°W   enioying   its   ad" 
^L^V^r  1?ffioers   ^'ere    elected: 
vf™    ™Fl°i?.fLI^  prres;  George  S.  Hale 
vice    pres,    Edward     Jackson     treas,    M 
Auagno     ec     -t,     ,  tt  Jrf  Joseph 

B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M  D  Henry 
M.  Howe  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Leverett 
Wa.1^nafeas1lruSsti1hr0P  **>>>&*,  Ge0rs6 

£ttt  wISS  mpaeya0bro°dvSaiTe 
elected  members  of  the  corporation. 

lhe  board  of  trustees  then  proposed 
some  amendments  to  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation,  which  were  adopted 
■hJt;  „/,.,ne  meeting  adjourned  the  mem- 
beis  of  the  corporation  repaired  to  the  pub- 
l„dS}l  f here  a  iiterary  and  musical  enter- 
tainment was  given  by  the  pupils. 
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terested  and  intelligent  participant  in  the  social,  religious,  and  po- 
litical movements  of  his  community.  He  should  be  able  to  express 
himself  in  good  language,  and  to  listen  to  the  best  discourse  with 
understanding  and  profit.  He  should  have  that  refinement  of 
conduct  which  mental  and  moral  culture  inspire." 

The  event  of  the  year  was  the  organization  of  an  Alumni  Society. 
The  institution  extended  its  hospitality  to  its  graduates  for  a  con- 
vention of  three  days.  Nearly  one  hundred  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Superintendent 
Griffith.  A  board  of  officers  was  chosen,  its  members  at  once 
assumed  their  respective  positions,  and  the  president,  D.  W.  Fun- 
derburg,  of  Laketon,  Ind.,  made  the  opening  address.  The  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  provide  as  follows  :  — 

Article  i.  The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  "The  Alumni  of  the 
Indiana  School  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind." 

Art.  2.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  secure  for  this  school  that 
recognition  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  to  which  it  is  justly 
entitled,  and  to  promote  the  moral,  social,  intellectual,  and  material  welfare  of 
its  members. 

Art.  3.  In  its  deliberations  this  association  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules 
laid  down  in  Cushing's  Manual. 

Art.  4.  Qualifications  for  membership  shall  be  determined  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Articles  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  relate  to  officers  and  their  duties. 

Art.  11.  The  officers  of  this  association,  together  with  the  Superintendent, 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  Board.  These  officers  shall  hold  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  duly  elected. 

Art.  12.  This  association  shall  be  convened  from  time  to  time,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Superintendent,  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  13.  Amendment.  Each  member  shall  be  taxed  to  the  amount  of  25 
cents.  '—f-  / .    .  ;        ,  „    "_~ 

MASSACHUSETTS.    Jf/2^V&t/  •        ,       - 

Boston. —  The  sixty-first  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion appeared  in  April.  Of  the  contents  of  its  267  pages  there  is 
only  space  for  brief  mention  of  a  few  features.  More  than  one- 
half  is  devoted  to  the  kindergarten,  to  the  construction,  growth, 
and  enlargement  of  which  the  director  has  given  his  time,  thought, 
and  best  efforts  for  the  last  decade.  A  second  building  has  been 
erected,  and  a  third  commenced.  Donations  of  the  charitable 
have  paid  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost.  For  the  balance,  for 
an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000,  the  income  of  which  shall  pay 
its  current  expenses,  and  for  means  to  continue  the  construction 
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of  the  third  building,  Mr.  Anagnos  now  begs.  In  May,  1892,  a 
tea  was  held  for  its  benefit,  in  which  Helen  Keller  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  its  generous  promoters  calling  it  "  Helen's  tea."  Her 
letters  concerning  it  are  published  in  connection  with  the  kinder- 
garten report,  which  also  contains  a  very  beautiful  likeness  of 
Willie  Robin  and  a  sketch  of  her  progress  and  achievements. 
Concerning  this  little  girl  Mr.  Anagnos  says :  — 

"  From  a  scientific  and  educational  point  of  view,  Willie's  case 
is  of  greater  importance  aud  more  profound  interest  than  that  of 
any  other  blind  and  deaf  child  with  whom  I  am  acquainted." 

The  account  of  Tommy  Stringer  shows  that  the  barrier  of 
mental  inertia  is  slowly  but  surely  yielding ;  and  the  bright,  win- 
ning, lazy  little  fellow  is  waking  up  to  greater  efforts  with  propor- 
tionate success. 

No  report  is  made  of  the  progress  of  Edith  Thomas. 

Of  that  part  which  relates  to  the  main  school  the  chief  feature 
is  the  eulogy  called  forth  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  M.  C.  Moulton, 
the  beloved  matron  who,  for  nearly  forty  years,  has  filled  that  office 
with  dignity  and  been  a  true  mother  to  the  household.  The  loss 
of  her  presence  is  deeply  felt.  The  board  of  trustees,  instead  of 
accepting  her  resignation,  have  granted  her  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year,  during  which  her  place  is  filled  by  Miss  Persis  N.  An- 
drews. 

Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall  gives  a  notice  of  Miss  Mary  C.  Pad- 
dock, for  many  years  a  valued  teacher  in  the  institution  which  she 
continued  to  serve,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  until  the  end  of 
her  life. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Donaldson  contributes  an  abstract  of  his  paper 
recording  the  results  of  further  study  of  the  "  The  Brain  of  Laura 
Bridgman." 

The  commencement  exercises  will  be  held  on  the  afternoon  )f 
Tuesday,  June  6,  in  the  Boston  Theatre,  Tremont  Temple  no 
being  available  as  it  is  still   undergoing  repairs. 

NEW   YORK. 

Batavia. —  The  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  estab- 
lished by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1865  and  opened  in  1868,  at 
the  close  of  its  twenty-fourth  session,  June  15,  1892,  had  given  in- 
struction to  763  blind  persons,  of  whom  433  were  boys.  At  the 
closing  exercises  there  were  four  graduates  whose  future  occupa- 
tions were  already  planned  as  follows :  Miss  Waterstraat  had  se- 
cured a  piano  class  in  Batavia ;  Miss  Maynard  had  a  similar  class 


" 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FORTHE8LIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  The  com- 
mencement exorcises,  June  G,  at  Boston 
Theatre,  were  both  pathetic  and  delightful. 
Pathetic,  especially,  to  soo  so  manybliad  little 
children ;  delightful  to  observe  the  cheerful- 
ness of  all  the  classes  upon  tbe  platform.  The 
exercises  in  every  phase,  from  oldest  to 
youngest,  were  simply  wonderful— adequate 
description  impossible.  But  the  citizens  of 
Boston  well  know  this.  The  object  of  these 
lines  is  to  ask  if  all  these  classes  in  our  midst— 
deaf,  dum  b,  blind— are  enjoying  these  blessings? 
If  not,  why  not?  I  could  not  call  those 
upon  whom  I  gazed  "unfortunates,"  they 
appeared  so  cheerful  and  joyous.  It  was 
a  never-to-be-forgotten  display,  and  should 
impart  an  inspiring  lesson  to  all  who  possess 
unimpaired  their  natural  gifts.  Another 
feature  impressed  me  as  never  before— the 
power  ©f  music.  To  all  engaged  In  this  benefi- 
cent work  tbe  satisfaction  must  be  exceedingly ' 
great.  It  is  day  and  night  to  every  one  of  us, 
but  without  this  kindly,  morciiul  effort  it 
would  be  to  thousands  one  long,  unending  jour- 
ney of  darkness.  To  all  upon  whom  I  looked 
that  glad  afternoon  bright  day  seemed  to 
have  dawned.  Evenin  thebold  vaulting  act  (its 
introduction  unexpected,)  the  partial  failures, 
so  I  suppose,  aroso  from  inability  to  accurately 
*measure  distance  (as  we  all  might).  This  slight 
defect  will  be  removed  by  that  practice  which 
makes  porfect;  in  fact  it  was  on  this  occasion. 

I  had  a  short  time  before  been  separated  from 
a  beautiful  wide-open-eyed  little  girl,  possibly 
never  to  see  her  again,  and  this  afternoon 
scene,  with  its  playfulness,  most  vividly 
brought  her  back.  How  pleased  she  would 
have  been  in  looking  on,  no  end  to  her  ques- 
tionings. Had  she  been  born  blind,  how  ten- 
derly she  would  have  been  cared  for— as  are 
these  other  little  ones. 

In  its  application  to  the  blind,  it  may  almost 
be  literally  said,  as  of  "Paradise  Lost;"  "To 
study  Milton  is  not  merely  the  delight  of  every 
accomplished  mind,  but  it  is  aduty." 

Old  Mayhew. 

Dorchester,  June  8, 1893. 
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KINDERGARTEN_FOR   THE    BLIND. 
The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  have  been  received 
from  date  of  May  10  to  Oct.  1. 1893: 

ENDOWMENT    FUND. 

Afrlend fj.no 


Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke 
Mis.  Martha  W.  Cowing.... 

Mrs.  Zenas  M.Crane 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Dresel 

Samuel  Eliot.. 


Mrs.  E.  IS.  V.  Field. 

Friend  W.    A ••■••■•• 

rollne   A.  Fuller 

From  a  Friana  through  E.Reed.. 

George  O.  Goodhue 

Miss  Lucy  F.  Haines 

Miss  Jennie  W.  Howard 

Mre.O.    O.   Howland 

Mrs.   S.  J.  Hollls 

J.  T.  audit.  B. 


Miss  Caroline  E.  Jenks 
K 

Mrs.  Helena  M.  Kent... 

George  B.  Knapp 

LadleB  at  Wellesley... 


Unitarian  Church. 


Mrs.  George  G. 
Miss  Sarah  L.  J 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Morgan 
Mrs.  M.  Abby  New 
Mrs.  Frederick  I 


6.00 
100.00 

2o.no 


Nichols. 
Edward  N.  Perkins 


Louis  P.  Ober. 


1  of  the  Unitarian  church,  Bel- 

Sundav  school' in  Beverly 

Sunday  school  of  the  First  Church,  Boston... 
Sunday  school   class   In    Shepara   Memorial 

Church,  Cambridge 

Sunday  school  In  Cambridge,  ccrough  Gordon 

H.  Taylor 

Through  Mlas  E.  A.  Houghton 

Through  Helen  Keller 

JohnE.  Trouo,  Providence 

i  Mary  "Whitehead. 


60.00 
20.00 

2.-..00 


2.60 
15.00 


George  W.Wales.. 


NEW  BUILD 

Alutnnse  Association. 
Children  of  Miss  Partridge 


Mrs.  J.  Randolph  Coolldge 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

Annual  subscriptions   through 
Auxiliary  Aid 

John  Brewer, 


Melrose. 
iVomen's    Baptist    Home    Mlssd 
Hyde  Park 


S1.2S1.57 
Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

63  State  street,  Room  840. 
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LEADING  ARTICLE^. 


WILLIE    ELIZABETH    ROBIN. 
A   Physiological   and   Psychological    Study. 

DR.    CLARENCE  J.    BLAKE,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

IN  the  following  paper  an  attempt  has  been   made 
only  to  set  forth  the  picture  presented  by  the  brief 
acquaintance  with  a  case,  which,    unique  in   its 
way,  affords  not  only  important  opportunities  for  study, 
both   from  a  physiological   and   psychological   stand: 
point,  but  also  material  grounds  for  reflection. 

My  first  knowledge  of  Willie  Robin,  two  years  ago, 
came  through  the  sound  of  her  voice  from  an  adjoining 
room.  It  was  the  typical  voice  of  an  untrained  deaf 
mute,  inarticulate,  ranging  through  a  short  compass 
of  three  or  four  notes  into  the  rising  and  falling  inflec 
tion,  well  marked  and  ■with  definite  variations  in  its 
force  value,  indicating  either  a  slight  remnant  of 
hearing  or  education  of  modulation  through  the  tactile 
sense.  The  door  opened  and  there  entered  a  child 
with  eager,  questioning  face,  the  head  thrown  back,  the 
sightless  eyes  upraised,  and  the  arms  stretched  outward 
as  if  in  search  of  an  object  with  which  the  restless 
fingers  might  come  in  contact.  The  movement  of  the 
arms  was  peculiar  :  the  left  moved  more  slowly  than 
the  right  and  was  carried  across  the  body ;'  the  right 
swept  in  an  arc  from  before  backward,  the  fingers  of 
the  hand  being  slightly  curved  and  constantly  in 
motion, — the  suggestion  being  that  of  the  movement  of 
antennae.  The  moment  these  questioning  fingers  came 
in  contact  with  any  substance  they  immediately  began 
a  most  minute  tactile  investigation.  If  the  object  were 
a  wall  the  fingers  were  carried  up  and  down  it,  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  until  some  break  in  its  surface  was 
found .  This  might  be  a  crack  or  a  moulding ;  it  might  be 
a  horizontal  projection  or  a  corner  of  a  bookcase  ; 
whatever  its  direction,  or  its  character,  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  smooth  surface,  it  was  at  once 
investigated  to  its  ultimate  ending.  The  restless 
fingers  ran  over  the  books  in  the  bookcase,  along  the 
backs  of  the  chairs  and  legs  of  the  tables,  down  upon  the 
floor  and  as  high  upward  as  the  arm  could  reach. 
Coming  in  contact  with  a  person  the  search  became 
more  intimate  and  the  expression  of  the  face  more  eager 
and  more  interested.  The  corners  of  the  mouth,  which 
were  depressed,  elevated  a  little,  and  while  there  was 
no  evidence  of  sight  in  the  eyes  or  of  direct  movement 
of  the  eyeballs  there  was  slight  movement  of  the 
muscles  of  the  side  of  the  face  and  of  the  jaw  and  above 
the  eyebrows.  When  the  fingers  found  something 
entirely  new  to  their  cognizance  this  fact  was  indicated 
by  a  momentary  arrest  of  the  process  of  inspection  which 
was  repeated  two  or  three  times  about  the  same  object. 
Comparatively  speaking,  the  face  was  immobile  ; 
the  figure,  and  especially  the  arms  and  hands,  intensely 


outer  world  in  which  she  lived  than  that  which  came 
through  her  sense  of  touch  and  its  elaborations,  her 
sense  of  taste  and  smell.  She  lived  as  we  might  live 
in  interstellar  space,  in  a  world  absolutely  dark, 
absolutely  silent,  and,  so  far  as  the  perception  of  all 
the  love  and  the  warmth  of  that  affection  which  has 
since  come  into  her  life,  absolutely  cold. 

She  walked  somewhat  unsteadily  and  hesitatingly. 
She  doubted  approaches  which  were  new  to  her.  She 
evidently  questioned  everything  that  came  to  her 
through  the  limited  channel  of  communication  left  to 
her  by  the  disease  which  had  robbed  her  in  early 
childhood  of  two  most  important  senses.  Her  voice 
was  inarticulate,  its  cries  were  modulated  however, 
and  in  a  limited  degree  expressive  of  her  meaning.  She 
had  but  two  signs  by  which  she  definitely  communi- 
cated her  wants, — the  pressing  of  the  closed  hand  against 
her  lips  being  a  request  for  food,  and  of  the  crossed  arms 
on  her  breast  a  demand  for  water. 

In  other  words,  there  was  here  presented  a  child 
ith  what  has  since  proved  to  be  an  acute  intelligence 
locked  within  the  prison  of  her  body  ;  with  limited 
means  of  communication  on  her  part  with  the  world 
without,  and  with  two  most  important  channels  for 
reception  closed. 

The  physical  state  of  the  case  was  this  :  At  two 
years  and  a  half  of  age  the  child  had  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  with  entire  loss  of  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing.  She  was  brought  up  on  a  Texas  ranch,  and 
at  six  and  a  half  years  of  age  was  brought  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  ears  showed  both  of 
these  organs  to  be  useless.  Her  tactile  sense  was, 
however,  above  the  normal  and  her  sense  of  smell 
exceedingly  acute.  The  disease  which  had  impaired  the 
hearing  had  apparently  also  affected  the  function  of  the 
semi-circular  canals,  as  she  could  be  twisted  and  turned 
for  a  long  time  in  any  direction  without  being  made 
dizzy.  Her  space  perception  was  good  as  she  measured 
distances  in  the  movement  of  her  body  with  great 
accuracy  ;  her  memory  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others 
where  her  tactile  sense  was  concerned,  being  very 
remarkable  and  including  apparently  not  only  the 
impressions  received  through  the  hands  but  also 
through  the  feet,  it  being  noticeable  that  she  remembered 
the  position  of  a  marble  floor,  of  a  wooden  floor,  of  the 
rising  tread  of  the  doorway  or  of  rugs,  whether  kept 
in  their  place  or  changed  to  any  position.  The  power 
of  memorizing,  which  we  who  possess  all  our  senses 
divide  in  varying  proportion  among  them,  this  child 
had  concentrated  principally  upon  the  remembrance  of 
whatever  came  within  her  touch,  but  it  was  not  until 
after  education  for  a  year  or  more  at  the  Kinder- 
garten when  she  was  taken  for  a  visit  to  her  former 
home  and  family  in  Texas  that  the  extent  of  her 
memorizing  became  fully  appreciated .    After  two  years ' 


alert.     The  child  was  absolutely  blind,    totally  deaf,    separation  from  her  family  and  the  opening  up  to  her  of 
and  had  no  other  means   of  communication  with  the  '  an  entirely  new  world  she  knew  her  father  and  her  mother 
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the  moment  she  touched  them  with  her  hand.  Taken  to 
the  old  house  from  which  the  family  had  removed  in  the 
interval  of  her  absence  to  a  larger  one,  she  searched 
out  all  the  old  familiar  cracks  and  crannies  ;  a  little 
hole  in  the  door,  the  peculiar  leather  tag  by  which  the 
door  was  opened,  and  a  bit  of  ribbon  she  herself  had  tied 
to  the  handle, — and  it  was  indeed  touching  to  see  her 
unfasten  this  and  store  it  away  in  her  pocket  as  a 
memento.  She  asked  for  the  furniture  of  which  the 
room  had  been  bereft ;  found  her  way  directly  to  the 
barn  near  by  and  to  the  tree  which  she  used  to  climb, 
and  even  after  she  had  left  the  place  reproduced  with  her 
playing  blocks  upon  the  floor  the  house,  the  barn,  the 
cistern,  and  the  tree,  all  in  the  exact  relation  of  direction 
to  each  other  and  in  accurate  proportion . 

Think  for  a  moment  of  this  imprisoned  child 
seeking  in  darkness  and  in  silence  a  knowledge '  of  the 
world  about  her  and  in  solitude  born  of  a  lack  of  her  own 
power  of  communicating,  storing  up  the  memories  of  a 
home,  and  self  educating  that  intelligence  which  later 
was  to  blossom  out  in  the  warmth  and  sunshine  of 
a  teacher's  love-directed  work.  The  character  of 
this  work  was  of  necessity  based  upon  the  utilization 
of  the  tactile  sense,  and  its  first  step  was  in  the 
provision  of  a  means  of  communication  between  teacher 
and  pupil.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  single 
hand  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  as  modified  for  the 
instruction  of  blind  deaf  mutes,  by  impressing  the  letters 
formed  by  the  hand  of  the  teacher  upon  the  palm  of 
the  pupil's  hand. 

The  first  experiment  in  this  direction  was  made 
in  teaching  words  of  one  syllable,  and  was  suggested 
by  the  child  taking  a  small  basket  and  putting 
it  upon  her  head  as  if  it  were  a  hat.  The  word 
hat  was  spelled  upon  the  palm  of  the  child's  hand, 
the  basket  taken  from  her,  again  replaced  upon  her 
head  and  the  word  again  spelled  in  the  same  manner. 
The  child's  fingers  were  then  placed  in  the  position  to 
form  the  successive  letters  of  the  word  until  coincidentally 
with  the  placing  of  the  basket  on  her  head  she  learned 
to  spell  the  word  herself. 

From  this  first  step  she  has  grown  in  three  years 
to  have  a  vocabulary  of  over  three  thousand  words,  to 
which  she  is  daily  adding,  and  within  two  months 
after  her  first  she  had  learned  not  only  to  understand  what 
was  spelled  upon  her  hand  but  to  answer  by  the  single 
hand  alphabet  with  corresponding  rapidity. 

With  this  channel  of  communication  opened,  her 
education  went  on  apace.  The  next  step  was  to 
utilize  her  touch  sense  for  the  purpose  of  making  her 
understand  the  spoken  language.  To  this  end  her 
hand  was  placed  upon  the  teacher's  mouth,  throat 
and  chest,  and  she  was  made  to  appreciate,  by  having 
the  words  spoken  spelled  out  upon  her  hand,  that  the 
movements  of  the  face,  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  jaw, 
had  a  definite  meaning  and  that  they  were  accompanied 
by  a  rythmic  movement  which  was  all  that  she  could 
appreciate  of  sound. 


By  placing  the  child's  lips  and  mouth  in  position 
in  imitation  of  the  teacher's  movement,  and  encourag- 
ing her  to  voice  herself  by  allowing  her  to  feel  the 
vibrations  of  the  teacher's  voice,  she  was  taught  in 
meagre  fashion  first  to  speak  ;  and  this  education  has 
gone  on  until  her  vocabulary  of  spoken  words  is  now 
very  nearly  two  thousand,  and  she  is  steadily  improv- 
ing in  articulation. 

She  was  also  taught  to  understand,  or  rather  oi 
her  own  sense  speedily  acquired  power  of  appreciating, 
what  was  said  to  her  when  spoken  upon  her  ear,  against 
her  face,  or  upon  the  back  of  her  hand. 

She  progressed  rapidly  in  her  studies  until  now  at 
the  end  of  two  and  a  half  years  she  can  not  only  do  what 
has  been  above  mentioned  but  can  read  raised  type, 
reciting  aloud  that  which  she  reads  rapidly  and  with 
comparative  fluency.  She  is  in  the  Fifth  Reader,  and 
has  learned  to  write  upon  the  typewriter. 

In  addition  to  being  a  remarkable  example  of 
what  may  be  done  by  a  careful  and  painstaking  teacher 
in  the  awakening  of  a  dormant  intelligence  and 
the  substitution  of  means  of  communication  for  those 
natural  ones  which  have  been  destroyed  by  disease 
this,  with  other  similar  cases,  presents  important  and 
valuable  suggestions  in  the  education  of  other  children 
not  only  of  the  same  class  but  possessing  more  sense 
advantages. 

In  analyzing  this  particular  case  one  of  the  first 

things  to  be  noted  is  that  the  child  had  no  desultory 

memory.     The  impressions  which  she  received  instead 

of   coming   through  several,  came   through    but   one 

channel,  and  the  memorizing  capacity  was  in  proportion 

to  the  concentration  effort  in  reception.     Analysis  of 

the  ordinary  memorizing  faculty  for  outward  things  as 

received   through   different  'receptive   channels  of  the 

senses  shows  that  where  the  memorizing  is  accompanied 

by  peripheral   exhibition  of  force,  the   reflex  of  that 

force  upon  the  sensorium  emphasis  the  memorizing  of 

that   which   it   accompanies.     As   a   rule   it   is   more 

difficult  to  remember  a  given  number,  one  of  four  figures 

for  instance,  if  it  is   heard   only.     If  the  number  is 

written   upon    paper   and    is   seen    it   is   more   easily 

remembered,  and  still  more  easily  remembered  if  written 

by  the  individual.     In  the  first  instance  the  sense  which 

acts  most  automatically  and  with  the  least  conscious 

effort  is  the  one  appealed  to,  in  the  second  instance  the 

muscular  effort  accompanying  sight  serves  to  make  an 

added  impression,  while  when  the  figures  are  individually 

written  there  is  not  only  the  reflex  impression  of  the  tactile 

sense  superficially  but  of  «4ie  muscular  movement  with 

its   co-ordinate  impulse^  thetue  act  °f  writing  and  a 

corresponding  niovemen™8  aa  hc  the  muscles  of  the  eve 

,  ^n.  his  moral  ,. 

in  following  the  contour  tiaii  tLemlures.  all  of  which 

serve   to  help  the  memorizing"  nevilty   by   making  a 

greater  demand  upon  the  nervous  see  and  commensu- 

rately  giving   importance  to  the  cv  sideration  of  the 

subject. 
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In  the  same  manner,  1  he    ipidity  of  her  perception 

of  form  through  the  tactile  sense  is  illustrated  by  her 

manner  of  handling 

objec  s  after  the  first  or  second 

examination.     A   complic       '.    object,  a  glass   mirror 

centrally  perforated 

and  fitted  with  a  head   band  for 

instance,  which  at  the  first  examination  had  been  care- 
fully investigated  in  all  its  par  s,  was  subsequently 
dismissed  with  a  casual  touch  which  happened  to  light 
upon  the  central  opening  in  the  face  of  the  mirror, 
upon  the  buckle  on  the  fram j  of  the  head  band ;  one 
of  the  component  parts  in  the  instrument,  as  appreciated 
by  the  touch  of  a  finger,  beiiTj  enough  to  bring  up  the 
image  of  the  whole. 

The  same  efficiency  i'*  evidenced  in  the  recognition 
of  an  individual.     The  left  baud  is  moved  slowly  over 
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he  latter  case  if  there  is  any 

Intellect",  page  339. 


special  ornament  like  a  pendant,  it  is  held  with  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  minutely  examined  with 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right.  There  is  very 
evident  appreciation  of  difference  in  texture,  but  powei 
to  appreciate  differences  in  color  by  the  sense  of  touch 
has  not  yet  been  investigated,  though  Laura  Bridgman 
has  been  said  to  remark  of  a  red  cloth  that  it  felt  good 
and  warm.  It  is  still  a  question  also  in  the  case  of 
Willie  Robin  how  far  the  sense  of  smell  may  serve  to 
help  her  in  recognizing  places  and  individuals.  Appa- 
rently she  does  exercise  this  sense  in  reference  to 
individuals,  as  do  some  deaf  mutes,  some  blind  people, 
and  others  fully  possessed  of  all  their  senses,  in  whom 
the  sense  of  smell  is  said  to  be  especially  acute,  and  as 
has  been  noted  by  Miss  Thayer  and  Miss  Poulsson,  she 
has  distinguished  the  vegetables  carried  through  the 
room  oh  a  tray,  and  has  detected  the  presence  of  a  dog 
in  an  adjoining  room,  by  the  odor.  This,  however,  is 
evident,  that  a  touch  upon  the  hand,  a  moving  of  the 
fingers  over  the  sleeve  or  cuffs,  or  perhaps  a  momentary 
search  for  some  identifying  object  of  wearing  apparel, 
a  button  or  a  pin,  serve  to  satisfy  her  in  the  identification 
of  an  acquaintance,  and  she  either  pronounces  the  name 
or  spells  it  out  with  her  fingers .  The  degree  to  which  the 
touch  sense  and  the  sense  of  smell  can  be  educated  in  con  - 
nection  with  her  memorizing  power  would  seem  to  be 
practically  limitless.  Experiments  with  tuning  forks  in 
vibration  show  that  like  Laura  Bridgman  she  appreciates 
the  rhythmic  motion,  which  is  to  her  the  sense  of  sound, 
more  readily  through  her  fingers  than  when  the  butt  of  the 
fork  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  head,  though  one  of 
her  clinical  amusements  is  to  set  a  fork  in  vibration  by 
pulling  it  with  her  fingers  and  then  to  place  it  on  top 
of  her  head.  A  series  of  experiments  with  tuning 
forks  showed  that  when  set  in  vibration  and  placed 
upon  the  forehead  Willie  Robin  distinguished  between 
a  low  fork  of  120  v.  s  and  a  higher  fork  of  562  v.  s. 
voicing  the  former  by  a  deep  toned  expiratory  sound, 
and  the  latter  by  a  shrill  cry,  though  she  was  manifestly 
incapable  of  hearing  either  ;*  and  furthermore  the 
low  sound  was  given  with  a  falling  and  the  high  sound 
with  a  rising  inflection.  The  suggestions  which  this 
case  gives  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  finger  work,  and  of  deaf  mutes  in  articulation,  is  that 
of  a  further  education  of  their  tactile  sense  as  it  has  been 
of  necessity  utilized  by  Miss  Thayer,  one  of  the  child's 
teachers,  as  she  herself  explains  it,  and  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  education  of  blind  and  deaf  children 
may  be  still  further  turned  to  investigations  pointing  in 
this  direction. 

Excellence  comes  from  toil,  from  fidelity   to  pur 
pose,  from  intelligent  effort. 


*Atnong  the  Hues  of  study  of  her  touch  sense  still  to  be 
carried   out  are   further    experiments   with   vibrating  bod 
determination  of  any  possible  color  sense,  and  of  tempera* 
distinctions,  and  an  analysis  of  her  sense  of  smell. 
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JOHN    SULLIVAN    DWIGHT. 

he  remarkable  man  who   has   just  passed  j 
ly  was  one  of  the  most  unique  fk'uros  Bos- 


clalmed  i 


Men  of 


urally  fine  and  sensitive  artistic  nature,  yet 
without  productive  promptings,  are  not.  very 
uncommon!  neither  is  It  very  Beldoin  that  we 
find  a  man  of  this  sort  who  has  been  content  to 
develop  his  esthetic  Ijent  in  a  wholly  general 
way  without  giving  much  heed  to  the  minutke 
of  special,  quasi-technical  cultivation  in  any 
particular  direction.  But  it  is  exceedingly  sel- 
dom that  one  finds  such  a  man  pass  a  long  life 
in  intimate,  nlmoit  daily,  communion  with 
literature  and  tho  fine  arts,  and  preserve  intact 
all  the  native  spontaneity  and  naivete"  of  his 
feelings,  so  that  he  remains  quite  free  from  any 
taint  of  self-conscious  dilettantism,  wholly  un- 
influenced ny  merely  artificial  standards. 

What  most  made  Dwight  remarkable  was  his- 
inveterate  instinct  for  culture  —  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  learning.  Perhaps  it  may 
have  boen  in  a  large  measure  a  certain  uncon- 
querable mental  indolence  that  prompted  him 
always  to  take  the  royal  road  in  everything,  to 
skip  lightly  ovor  the  dry  rudiments  of  every 
study— or  what  to  men  otherwise  disposed 
would  have  been  study— and  absorb  imme 
diatoly  what  he  could  of  its  final  essence.  Men- 
tally indolent  he  certainly  was  to  a  high  de- 
greo;  he  abominated  work;  the  necessity  for 
work  seemed  to  him,  upon  the  wholo,  a  sad 
mistake  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe  ;  and 
though  he  did  a  good  deal  of  it,  first  and  last,  j 
iri  the  course  of  his  life,  it  was  never  otherwise 
than  irksome  to  him;  he  worked,  as  it  were, 
under  protest.  Yet,  making  all  due  allowance 
for  this  mental  indolence  of  his,  one  must  rec- 
ognize also  that  his  inveterate  longing  for  com- 
plete intellectual  digestion  and  assimilation 
led  him,  as  by  an  inborn  instinct,  to  bring 
his  mind  to  bear  only  upon  what  was  really 
digestible  and  assimilable  by  it.  He  felt  that 
mere  knowledge,  or  half-knowledge,  was  of  no 
genuine  use  to  a  man,  that  only  that  knowl 
edge  which  has  become  so  thoroughly  part  and 
parcel  of  the  man's  own  self  as  to  be  convert- 
ible into  feeling  apd  instinct  is  really  valuable ; 
so  he  threw  open  his  mental  receptivity  only  in 
the  direction  whence  intellectual  or  artistic 
experiences  would  come  of  themselves  to  meet 
it  aud  would  leave  their  indelible  traoe  on  the 
retina  of  his  mind  of  their  own  accord  and 
without  any  effort  on  his  part.  And  what  he 
got  in  this  way  ho  did  completely  and  thor- 
oughly digest;  it  was  absorbed  into  his  very 
being  and  became  a  functional  part  of  himself. 
None  but  the  most  absolutely  genuine,  true 
and  indestructible  artistic  nature  could  have 
gone  through  life  on  such  a  plan  without  in- 
evitable ruin;  but  Dwight  got  no  harm  from 
it,  the  pure  gold  of  his  aesthetic  sense  was 
only  more  and  more  refined  by  the  ordeal;  his 
naivete"  of  perception,  his  ever  youthful  en- 
thusiasm, his  Ineradicable  power  of  eujoyment, 
held  out  unimpaired  to  the  end.  What  he  was 
he  was  genuinely  and  thoroughly;  fashion  had 
no  hold  on  him,  and  his  refinement  never  had 
a  touch  of  dandyism  nor  finical  affectation. 
j  Dwight's  artistic  gift  was  of  a  very  general 
sort.  His  choice  of  music  from  among  the  fine 
arts  as  his  daily  companion  through  life  was 
undoubtedly  less  owing  to  any  special  aptitude 
than  to  the  extraordinary  vividness  and  inten- 
sity with  which  musical  impressions  affect 
almost  all  artistic  natures.  Music  was  the  art 
which  could  be  enjoyed  most  intensely,  imme- 
diately and  with  the  least  effort,  so  he  took  to 
music.  What  Carlyle  called  that  "kind  of 
inarticulate,  unfathomable  speech,  which  leads 
us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite,  and  lets  us  for 
moments  gaze  Into  that,"  was  just  the  art  of 
all  others  to  appeal  most  strongly  and  irresist- 
ibly to  a  dreamy,  sybaritic  and  intellectually 
luxurious  nature  like  Dwight's.  His  life-long 
communion  with  it  was,  as  it  were,  predes- 
tined. Of  specifically  mmioal  organization  he 
had  extremely  little;  his  only  native  aptitude 
for  the  art  consisted  in  what  is  commonly  called 
"fair  ear"  and  great  general  aesthetic  sensl- 
llty.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever 
really  studied  muslo;  his  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  was  always  slight  Ho 
could  read  notes  and  work  his  way 
through  planororte-scoros  on  that  instrument, 
although  he  nover  even  began  (nor  tried  to  be- 
gin) to  master  its  technique;  when  in  college, 
ho  played  the  clarinet  a  little  in  the  Pierian 
Sodality;  he  had  a  certain,  rather  superficial, 
knowledge  of  the  rudimen  ts  of  harmony  and  a 
somewhat  more  exact  and  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rules  of  musical  form;  his 
knowledge  of  musical  terminology,  however, 
was  comprehensive  and  exact— astonishingly 
so  in  one  whose  tochnical  knowledge  of  the  art 
itself  was  so  incomplete.    He  never  developed 


anything  that  could  fairly  bo  called  musical 
facility;  ho  never  handled  musicil  notation 
with  the  ease  of  a  craftsman,  and  always  found 
some  difficulty  In  following  performances  from 
the  score,  especially  whon  things  went  at  a 
rapid  tempo.  His  naturally  musical  car  never 
developed  to  more  than  an  average  pitch  of 
delicacy;  tochnical  slips  seldom  disturbed  him. 
and  "rough  performances"  fully  satisfied  him, 
if  the  right  spirit  was  there. 

Yet,  with  and  in  spite  of  all  this,  his  musical 
instincts  and  perceptions  were,  in  a  certain 
high  respect,  of  the  finest,  fie  was  irresistibly 
drawn  toward  what  is  pure,  noble  and  beauti- 
ful, and  felt  theso  things  with  infinite  keen- 
ness; he  had  an  Inborn  and  unconquerable 
horror  of  the  merely  grandiose,  of  what  Is  big 
without  beinggreat,  of  the  factitiously  intense, 
of  the  trivial  and  vulgar.  He  was  an  optimist 
through  and  through,  and  wished  all  art  to  be 
as  optimistic  as  himself;  what  was  morbid  had 
little  attraction  for  him,  and  the  divinities  he 
most  worshipped  were  the  "healthy,  eupeptic" 
composers:  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Gluck,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber  and  Men- 
delssohn. Of  the  more  morbidly  sensitive 
and  analytically  introspective  composers 
he  oould  only  sympathize  with  those  in 
whom  he  found  morbid  sensibility  constant- 
ly cured  and  atoned  for  by  immaculate  beau- 
ty and  perfect  clarity  of  expression,  such 
as  Schumaun  and  Chopin.  His  utter  dis- 
taste for  music  of  the  more  modern  schools,  for 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner  and  even  Raff  and 
Brahms,  has  too  often  been  ascribed  to  sheer 
prejudice.  No  doubt  prejudico  did  play  some 
part  in  the  matter:  these  modern  men  came 
upon  Dwlght  sbmewtiat  late  in  life  when,  al- 
though ho  retained  all  his  naivete"  and  enthu- 
siasm, his  musical  receptivity  had  become  to  a 
certain  extent  anchylosed  into  immobility,  and 
ho  found  it  difficult  to  throw  off  old  habits  and 
adopt  new  points  of  view.  But  there  was  never- 
theless a  deeper  and  more  solid  ground  for 
his  abhorrence  of  these  composers:  the  whole 
essentially  modern  spirit  that  pervades  their 
work,  with  all  its  high-strung  nervous  energy, 
restless  striving  and  lack  of  serenity  and  re- 
pose, the  way  in  which  their  music  reflects  the 
characteristic  strenuousness  and  turmoil  of 
modern  life,  were  totally  antipathetic  to  his 
nature.  He  was  essentially  a  Hellene  and  an 
idealist;  any  too  drastic  and  realistic  presenta- 
tion of  the  morbid  side  of  life  shocked  his  finer 
sensibilities  and  seemed  to  him  unworthy  of 
the  sacredness  of  Art. 

Upon  the  whole,  Dwight  was  a  man  consid- 
erably astray  in  this  nineteenth  century  of 
ours,  with  its  hurry,  bustle  and  fierce  struggle 
for  existence;  if  he  could  sympathize  with  and 
honor  its  aims,  he  thoroughly  detested  its 
methods,  and  could  never  be  brought  to  see 
that  these  methods  were  the  necessary  out- 
growth of  its  aims.  Beauty  and  ideality  were 
to  him  the  only  important  realities;  what  was 
merely  practical  aud,  as  the  common  phrase 
goes,  "useful,"  seemed  to  him  superfluous  and 
impertinent.  It  is  related  of  bim  that,  when 
i  he  building  in  which  he  lived  at  Brook  Farm 
took  fire  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  he 
straightway  ran  up  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring 
hillock  aud  was  lost  in  ecstasy  at  the  beauty  of 
the  flames  against  the  dark  sky.  The  anecdote 
Is  sharply  characteristic!  Of  what  is  called 
nowadays  "enterprise"  he  had  no  conception; 
for  mere  Athenian  curiosity,  the  common 
greed  for  accumulating  indigestible  facts,  ho 
had  a  supreme  contempt.  Probably  the  com- 
pliment paid  his  paper,  Dwight's  Journal  of 
Music,  that  most  ploased  him  was  when  Rich- 
ard Grant  White  once  wrote  him  that  it  was 
"not  a  newsy  paper — a  vile  phrase  for  a  still 
viler  thing!"  He  was  never  in  a  hurry,  aud 
never  could  understand  why  anyone  should  be. 
For  such  a  man  to  edit  a  paper  of  any  sort 
certainly  had  its  whimsical  side.  Yet,  if  we 
look  more  closely  into  the  matter,  we  shall  see 
that  It  was  just  because  Dwight  was  what  he 
was  that  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  was  so  ad- 
mirable a  paper.  It  certainly  was  the  highest- 
toned  musical  periodical  of  its  day,  all  the 
world  over.  In  it  Dwight's  fineness  of  artistic 
instinct  and  his  unflinching  intellectual  hon- 
esty found  adequate  expression.  He  has  often 
been  praised  for  the  courage  ho  showed  in 
standing  to  his  guns  as  he  did,  through  thick 
and  thin.  Indeed,  his  moral  courage  was  some- 
thing wonderful,  and  all  the  more  so  for  being 
wholly  unconscious;  for  it  never  occurred  to~ 
him  that  it  toofc  any  "courage"  to  say 
just  what  he  thought,  utterly  regardless 
of  consequences.  Then  he  was  a  Dorn 
critic  in  the  highest  sense;  not  a  man 
whose  exact  technical  knowledge  of  his 
subject  enables  him  to  discourse  learnedly  and 
irrefragably  on  it,  not  one  whose  comparison 
of  a  work  of  art  with  acknowledged  standards 
would  be  academically  instructive,  but  a  mau 
of  the  keenest  perceptions  of  beauty  and 
grandeur,  who  could  make  you  see  the  beauty 
he  saw,  and  make  you  feel  with  him  the 
grandeur  he  felt.     In    all  criticism  there  is  per- 
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ker(who,  by  the  bv,  was  thoroughly  unmust 
exclaim  after  reading  it,  "To  think  of  a 
being  able  to  make  all  that  out  of 
is  more   than  an  analytical  criticism;  it  is   a 
work  of  art! 

Indeed,  Dwight's  specific  literary  faculty  was 
as  fine  as  that  of  any  born  American  who  ever 
wrote;  his  style  was  at  once  brilliant, solid,  and 
impeccable;  better  prose  than  bis  it  were  bard 
to  find  anywhere ;  for  facility  and  neatness,  for 
elegance  and  uuforoed  grace,  it  approached 
that  of  the  best  French  masters.  His  gift  for 
writing  verse,  too,  was  conspicuous:  and. 
although  he  had  neither  creative  genius  nor 
promptings,  he  made  some  of  the  very  best 
translations  of  well-nigh  untranslatable  Ger- 
man poetry  in  existence.  No  one  else  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  he,  when  at  his  best,  in  pro- 
serving  the  aroma  of  Heine's  poetry  in  an 
English  version.  Though  probably  his  greatest 
feat  in  this  line  was  his  translation  of  Luther  s 
"FAn'feste  Burg,"  in  which  he  dared  to  retain 
all  the  rugged,  masculine  strength  of  the  origi- 
nal. He  always  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, and  this  showed  itself  quite  as  plainly  in 
in  bis  literary  and  poetic  style  as  in  his  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  He  had  the  faculty  of  finding 
the  right  word,  and  daring  to  use  it,  whatever 
it  might  be.  '  How  his 

"An'  were  this  world  of  devils  full, 

All  hungry  to  devour  us; 
Yet,  fearing  naught,  toe  '11  stand  the  pull, 
They  shall  not  overpow'r  us ! 
makes  all  other  current  English  versions  seem 
like  rose-water  I    Here  you  feel  there  is  a  man  s 
hand  at  the  bellows  1    You  hear  Luther  himself 
speak  1  . 

Personally  Dwight  was  the  most  genial  or 
companions.  His  inveterate  optimism,  his  sun- 
ny nature  and  unspoilable  power  of  enjoyment 
were  contagious.  Few  men  probably  ever  en- 
ioyedlifeashedid;  to  him  life  was  all  roses, 
with  never  a  thorn-save  perhaps  in  the  (to 
him)  minor  matter  of  Wagner,  Liszt  &  Co. 
Whether  it  was  a  fine  day,  a  fair  landscape,  a 
poem,  a  Beethoven  symphony,  or  a  lobster- 
salad  with  a  bottle  of  champagne,  his  enjoy- 
ment of  it  was  something  wonderful  to  contem- 
plate. And  external  conditions  had  but  little 
Influence  upon  his  delight  in  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  intellectual,  spiritual,  or  fleshly ;  even 
in  times  and  circumstances  that  would  have 
driven  other  men  to  the  brink  of  despair,  he 
had  an  alchemy  that  contrived  to  extract  some 
pleasure  from  the  most  unpromising  slag. 
How  that  benign,  intellectual,  sun-lit  face  ot 
his  will  be  missed  from  the  seat  in  the  first  bal- 
cony of  the  Music  Hall  of  which  he  was  the  al- 
most never-failing  occupant  for  twenty-five 
years  or  more!  It  is  fitting  that  the  Music  Hall 
he  loved  should  go  with  him.  May  both  rest 
in  peace !     ^^_ 


JOHN  S.  DWIGHT. 
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Essayist,   Poet,    Critic,    Editor,   Teacher 
and   Philanthropist. 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  the  well-known  musical 
critic,  teacher  and  essayist,  died  this  morning 
at  six  o'clock.  Four  weeks  ago  he  took  to 
his  bed  with  a  bronchial  cold,  together  with 
a  slight  heart  trouble.  He  has  been  gradual- 
ly sinking  ever  since,  tenderly  cared  for  by 
the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Mcintosh  of  the  Har- 
yard  Musical  Association  House.  Many  lovin„ 
messages  were  received,  but  only  a  lew 
visitors  could  be  permitted  to  see  him 
John  Sullivan  Dwight  was  born  in  Boston 
May  13,  1813.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Shirley 
branch  of  the  Dwight  family.  Following  his 
preparation  for  college  at  the  Latin  school  he 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the  class  ot  183 A 
It  was  a  brilliant  group  and  many  of  its  mem: 
hers  have  come  to  high  distinction  in  various 
fields  ot  usefulness.  Among  his  classmates 
were  Hon.  J.  G.  Abbott,  Geerge  Ticknor  Curtis, 
John  Holmes  (brother  of  the  poet),  Dr. 
Le  Baron  Russell,  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Rev 
Dr  Samuel  Osgood,  Rev.  Charles  Mason  and  | 
Thomas  Wigglesworth.  From  his  academic 
Bludies  Mr.  Dwieht  passed  to  the  study  ot  di- 
vinity in  the  school  at  Harvard  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  that  in  1835,  with  seven  others,  all  j 
men  of  marked  ability;  they  were  fbeodore 
Parker,  George  E.  Ellis,  A.  A.  Livermore,  Sam- 
uel Page  Andrews,  William  SUsbee,  Oliver  C.  I 
Everett  and  Richard  Thomas  Austin. 

In  1840  Mr.  Dwight  was  ordained  minister  of 
the  Unitarian  church  at  Northampton,  where 
he  remained  about  two  years  He  returned  to 
Boston  and  joined  the  Brook  Farm  Community 
-in  fact,  he  was  one  of  its  founders-and  for  , 
Ave   years  followed  the  semi-pastoraMife  on 


the  farm,  also  feacnins  l^aim, ;  wreeK,  uerumu 
and  music  there.    In  1848  he  was  back  m  town 
and  devoting  himself  to  literature.    He  was  a 
a  contributor  to  the  Harbinger  (at  one  time  the 
organ  of  the  Brook  Farm  scheme  and  after- 
wards taken  to  New  York),  the  Dial  (the  noted  | 
medium  of  the  Transcendentahsts).  the  Ota* 
tian  Examiner  and  other  magazines.    His  arti- 
cles were   on    literary,   philosopical   and   art 
topics.    He  soon  gave  special  attention  to  music 
and  did  much  to  arouse  interest   in  the  art  in 
its  highest    forms.    The   publio   taste   at  that 
time   was   in   a   discouraging   state,   but   Mr. 
Dwight  did  wonders   for  its  improvement  by 
means  of  his  writings  and  through  his  lectures, 
which  he  delivered  in  Boston,  Hew  York,  Phil- 
adelphia and  other  cities.    As  long  ago  as  1840, 
in   the    Dial,    he    had    suggested    the    estab- 
lishment    in     Boston     of      low-priced      con- 
certs of  orchestra   and   chamber   music;   and 
three  years  before  that  he  had  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  forming  at  Cambridge  the  Har- 
vard Musical  Association.    For  more  than  half 
a    century   this    association,   thanks    to   Mr. 
Dwigbt's  persistence,  has  exercised  an  aggres- 
Bive  influence  in  the  development  of  musical 
taste   in    this   city.    Directly  or   indirectly  we 
have  been  indebted  to  the  association  for  Mus- 
ic Hal),  the  great  organ  in  that  hall,  the  Boston 
Theatre,  the  establishment  of  a  professorship 
of  music  at  Harvard  and,  by  no  means  least, 
considered   as   a   means  of  culture,  Dwight  s 
Journal  of  Music.  Mr.  Dwight  sent  oat  the  first 
number  of  that  periodical  on  April  10, 1852  and 
for  nearly  thirty  years  continued  his  labors  as 
an  editor,  the  last  number  appearing  on  July 
16  1881,  with  a  farewell  supplement  on  Sept 
3  of  that  year.    For  a  time  he  was  his  own  pub- 
lisher then  Oliver  Ditson  assumed  the  respon 
sibility,  and  in  its  last  years  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  were  the  publishers.  Still  another  means 
that  the  association  instituted  to  make  the  art 
of  music  popular  was  the  annual  series  of  sym- 
phony  concerts.      For   seventeen   consecutive 
ser.sons  beginning  in  1865  these  concerts  were 
maintained   as   a   purely  ait   institution  —  al- 
though it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  they 
were  self-supporting  and  that  when  the  concerts 
of    the    Boston    Symphony   Orchestra,  which 
were  in  truth   an   outgrowth   of  the  Harvard 
concerts,    made    them    no  longer   necessary, 
there  was  a  respectable  sum  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee.    The  concerts  were  fostered 
by  the  association,  but  were  really  anindepend 
ent  venture,  the  association  having  no  right  to 
embark   on   the  enterprise.    In  recognition  ot 
Mr.  Dwight's  labors  in  the  cause  of  music  a  tes- 
timonial concert  was  given  to  him  by  the  Har- 
vard Orchestra  and  a  host  of  friends  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  Deo.  9, 1880,  and  a  handsome  snm 
■was  realized.    Mr.  Dwight  was  president  of  the 
association  through  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  of  his  life  (or  more),  and  previously  had 
held   other  offices  of  trust  in  its   government. 
The  several  apartments  fitted  up  for  the  meet- 
ings  and   the   library   of  the    association— on 
Pemberton   square,  then  on  Park  square  when 
thd  new  court  house  was  started,  and  for  about 
a  year  past  at  the  corner  of  West  Cedar  and 
Chestnut  streets,  served  also  as  a  home  for  Mr, 
Dwight. 

Mr.  Dwight's  contributions  to  pure  literature 
have  been  of  high  worth.  His  translations  of 
the  minor  poems  of  Goethe  and  Sohiller  form 
a  volume  in  Ripley's  "Specimens  of  Foreign 
Standard  Literature."  Of  his  original  poems 
"God  save  the  State"  is  the  most  widely  known. 
His  last  continuous  service  as  a  music  critio 
was  in  the  season  of  1890-91,  when  the  Sym- 
phony and  other  high  class  concerts  in  Boston 
were  each  week  reviewed  by  him  in  the  Tran- 
script. In  the  eourse  of  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  he  was  largely  oceupied  In  completing  the 
history  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
1815-1 890,begun  by  the  late  Charles  C.  Perkins. 
His  last  public  appearance  was  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  on  June  6,  of  this  year,  when 
he  distributed  the  diplomas  to  the  gradu- 
ates from  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  asylum.  The  anti-slavery  move- 
ment found  a  hearty  supporter  in  him  and 
through  his  life  he  was  warmly  in  sympathy 
with  all  attempts  to  develope  liberalism  in  re- 
ligion and  politics.  Several  literary  and  social 
clubs  in  the  city  have  at  various  times  counted 
him  among  their  members. 

Mr.  Dwight  was  a  widower;  his  wife,  Mary  B. 
Dwight,  whom  he  married  at  Northampton, 
died,  Sept.  6, 1860,  in  this  city,  soon  after  Mr. 
Dwight  had  sailed  for  Europe. 
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A  Parlor  4'ifle 
The  Young  Ladies'  Missioi 
the  South  church  holds  a  pni 
Mrs.  Ii.  P.  Dewey,  at  No.  3  Pine  street, 
this  afternoon  ami  evening,  to  which  the 
public  is  invited.  Many  beautiful  and  use- 
ful articles  have  been  made  by  the  members 
of  the  society,  which  will  be  sold  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Those  making  prepara- 
tions i'or  the  approaching  Christmas  will  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  select  very  at- 
tractive gifts.  A  special  feature  of  the  oc- 
casion will  be  the  presence  of  Miss  Willie 
Elizabeth  Kobin,  of  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 
This  charming  little  girl  is  deprived  of  the 
faculties  of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech,  but 
she  exhibits  a  remarkable  intelligence,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  the  world  quite  as  much  as 
others  who  are  more  fortunate.  She  bids 
fair  to  become  a  second  Laura  Bridgman, 
An  admission  fee  of  1.3  cents  will  be 
charged  for  adults.  Children  admitted 
without  charge.  Ice  cream  and  cake  will 
be  for  sale. 


Jamaica  Plain   News. 

&&U 


•fA^i/^.    /f<ys\. 


A  number  of  the  Kindergarten  for  .the 
Blind  pupils  went  to  their  home  to  enjoy 
their  Thanksgiving  turkey.  Those  that 
stayed  at  the  school  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  da}'. 
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Jamaica  Plain   News. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

Bartlettts  Building,       Jamaica  Plain, 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


rhrf^erCh,11lre50f  the  Kiudergarten  for 
the  Blind,  held  their  Christmas  celebra- 
tion yesterday  in  their  hall.  The  affair 
"'as  informal,  only  the  relatives  and 
immediate  friends  „f  the  children  beino- 
present  The  visitors  thoroughly  en" 
ojedthesmgmgofthe  carols  and  the 
recitations  of  the  pupils.  The  children 
have  worked  for  some  time,  completing 
little  useful  and  ornamental  articles  tS 
give  as  Gliomas  gifts.     These  were  on 

SwSn'  Atthe  Cl°se  0f  the  edu- 
tainment many  of  the  children  left  with! 
heir  relatives  to  spend  the  holidays  at 
Jan    2  dmeS'    Vacati0Q   wil1    last  until 


. 


BOSTON    DAILY    TRAVELLER. 
FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    29.    1893. 


TWO    BLIND    WONDERS. 

The   Woinlcrliil    A<lm..<eme  ,».      of  Willi" 

The  (Kd  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
Of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  has  been  filed 
at  the  ollice  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  increased 
during  the  year,  and  at  its  close  there  are 
110  belouging  to  the  school  proper  at 
.South  Boston,  Hi  In  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain  and  »7  in  tin;  workshop  for 


aduli.- 


aduiln 


.n  , 


are  employed  as  teachers  or  in  other  po  i- 
tions,  making  tne  total  number  o£  blind 
persons  connected  with  the  establishment 
237. 
The  financial  record  of  the  institution  is ; 

Cash  0'i  iiiind  (Int.  l.  la! 

al  receipts  from  all  sourcesdur- 

Utlie  year 158.005  53 


T.  .1  a 


res    and    in 


Balance 

The  workshop  for  adults  has  been  un- 
favorably aifected  by  the  general  Dusiness 
depression.  The  receipts  have  fallen  off 
steadily,  and  the  balance,  sheet  shows  a 

dciicii  of  a-i'.n.-i: 

Nearly  iij  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
iniant  school  was  opened.  It  had  one 
building  and  began  with  10  children;  but 
it  occupies  now  two  complete  buildings, 
and  a  part  ot  a  third  which  is  unfinished. 
The  number  of  children  at  present  enjoy- 
ing its  advantages  is  i>l. 

The  sum  of  $70,000  more  will  give  an 
annual  income  which  will  enable  the  in- 
stitution to  educate  and  care  for  the  new 
coiners  as  wed  as  make  the  work  perma- 
nent tor  their  successors.  'the  debt  of 
$lfj,500  still  remains  upon  the  new  build- 
ings. 

Isabel  Greeley,  the  matron,  in  her  re- 
port of  the  kindergarten  for  1803  relates 
the  development  -which  a  few  years  of  in- 
struction and  training  have  effected  in 
Willie  Elizabeth  llobin,  the  quickness  and 
delicacy  of  whose  perceptions  amount 
almost  to  intuition.  In  the  abi.ity  to 
think  and  reason,  and  in  the  execution  of 
tactile  tasks,  she  stands  at  the  head  of 
her  class.  This  is  what  the  matron  re- 
ports of  Tommy  Stringer. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  knew 
basely  20  i  words,  ana  could  use  only  sen- 
tences of  a  few  words  each.  Tommy  is 
now  7  years  old.  The  following  is  a  pro- 
gramme of  his  daily  work,  varied,  of 
course,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

'•He  dresses  without  any  assistance,  and 
after  breakfast  is  over  be  makes  his  own 
bed.  All  his  tasks  are  very  neatly  done. 
During  the  first  school  hour  he  receives 
the  morning  talk  and  object  lesson  with 
his  class,  the  teaching  being  interpreter  to 
him  by  his  private  teacher,  who  sits  by 
bis  side  dating  all  the  class  work.  The 
gift  and  gymnastics  foilow  in  order,  and 
then  a  brief  lesson  in  writing,  leaving 
time  for  a  walk  before  o  inner.  The  occu- 
pation, reading  and  knitting,  with  plenty 
of  time  for  play,  till  the  afternoon  hours. 
"An  exceptional  instance  of  readiness  in 
mental  activity  was  shown  when  Tommy 
began  to  learn  to  read.  A  few  preliminary 
lessons  were  given  to  him  and  in  a  week's 
time  he  was  reading  in  a  book. 
E3"He  enjoys  class  work  and  makes  better 
progress  when  with  other  boys  than 
when  working  alone  with  his  teacher. 
He  lias  prepared  a  full  set  of  kindergarten 
sewing  aud  weaving,  which  is  to  be  pre-  , 
served. 

"During  thelwinter  Tommy  became  in-  j 
terested  in  watching  the  growth  of  plants.  I 
He  soon  assumed  the  duty  of  watering  I 
them,    and   this    littie    task    affords  him 
great  pleasure.      He  planted  some  peas 
and  observed  with  intense  delight  the  de- 
velopment of  plant  and  flower  and  fruit. 
When    the    peas    were    well    grown   ha 
gathered  and  ate  them. 

"The  summer  vacation  was  spent  with 
his  teacher  at  her  home.  The  freedom  of 
country  life  proved  very  benelie.al  aud  he 
3  well  and  very  happy  all  the  time. 
He  became  acquainted  with  the  various 
occupations  incident  to  farm  life,  and  he 
delighted  to  render  assistance  in  the  milk- 
ing of  cows  and  in  other  work— or  play— 
which  familiarized  h:m  with  animal  life 
and  with  the  processes  of  agriculture.  He 
went  about  freely,  and  he  gained  steadiiv 
in  strength  and  ease  of  motion, 

"At  tne  close  of  the  year  Tommy  articu- 
lates some  words  ami  few  sentences  quite 
distinctly.  The  tones  of  his  voice  are  very 
pleasing,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  abil- 
ity to  speak  readily  with  a  due  amount  of 
training  and  practice." 
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is  a  peculiar  alert- 
life  and  motion.     Hie  result  it.  a  p<= 


For  the  Companion. 

A    KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE 
BUND. 


,      oTthe  wall  over  oue  side  of  the  table  hangs  a 

^thirse^eirrnaul.d  by  a  hunch  of  I 

,o(  the  valley  and  another  of  white  violets- 

favorite   flowers   of   the  noble   woman   who  | 

,..nt  out  of  life  with  these  words  upon  her  dying 

lips.    To  all  those  who  ever  saw  Mrs.  Julia  R. 

Ana-nos    this   little   memorial,   overlooking  the  . 

'     7  ,1'  ',   „■  ,     ..,,  near  her  heart,  ha>  the  beauty 
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the  kindergarten 
struction  for  this  class 
of  unfortunates.  The 
blind  children  who 
come  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  parent 
house  at  South  Boston 
have  a  trained  alert- 
ness which  fits  them 
for  speedier  progress 
than  is  made  by  those 
to  whom  this  introduc- 
tory training-has  been 
denied. 

The  loss  of  sight 
seems  in  no  way  to 
destroy  ior  these  little 
ones  the  value  of  this 
elementary  instruction. 
The  first  thoughts 
suggested  by  the  pres- 
ent building  are  those 
of  limitless  sunshine 
and  fresh  air.  Stand- 
ing by  itself  on  the  cor- 

windows,   it  seems  an   ideal   nu 


This  is  little  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin,  who 
was  brought  from  j 
Texas  to  the  kinder- 
garten some  two  years 
ago  by  her  mother, 
and  to  whom  the  train- 
ing meant  resurrection 
from  a  living  grave. 

Willie  was  born  with 
all  her  senses,  and  was 
unusually  precocious 
until,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  months,  she  i 
was  attacked  by  ca- 
tarrhal fever,  with 
violent  swelling  and 
irritation  of  the  eyes. 
Since  the  seventh  day 
of  her  illness,  when  the 
inflammation  closed 
her  eyes,  she  has  never 
seen.  And  in  this  ill- 
ness she  also  totally 
lost  her  hearing 

When  first  brought 
her  mother,  she  was  almost  destitute  of 
means  of   expression.     Beating  upon    her 


:«  7t  seems  an   ideal   nursery Jor  ntt,e_  ,  an,    _. ^    -^  ^  ^  ^ 

™  P,antol  £*jX.i  -eoufhas  indicate  other  desires  ,r  emotions  by  strihmg 
^^cXdV1^:  of  -he'  really  and  truly  M^-^  m  _  fte  establistl 
TCcome  trooping  in  to  a  merry  march  on    nient  .  som •«-  —  —  ~ 

a^b^^^ 
:.,  ,.  -em      Taking  tbeir  seats  around  the  littlt  .  u.„  '  «  t  d  ,n  her 

abTes  Xh  form  three  sides  of  a  hollo* ■  square,    Next  the  letter  s  /  ^  ^  ^  ^  fi  , 

they  begin  work  on  the  kindergarten  "gitt     for    handhy^     ^  ^  ^  then  given  ot  dl«er- 


^t  thev  fit  wires  to  the  squares  of  the  tables 

each  child.  Deft  little  fingers  pick  puis  out  ana 
Xl  theni  promptly  in  the  right  places,  while  the 
children  chatter  like  magpies. 

The  work  goes  nimbly  on,  to  the  music  o nlh 
of  laughter,  of  childish  qneston  and  r  P1  ,  ° 
funny  speeches,  of  quaint  advice  rom  one  sma, 
tot  to  another.  Joy  ^  ^/bodies  and 
them  radiate,  from  the  active 
-bver  thelntaiUuli  blind  faces,  and -seem  to  fill 
the  room  with  an  atmosphere  of  its  own. 

Watching  this,  you  feel  yourself  to  be  a  poor 
creature,  only  an  awkward  seeing  body,  an 
uncouth  mortal  with  two  somewhat  unnecessary ; 
eyes.  Shame  smites  you  in  the  presence  ot  this 
dainty  dexterity,  of  this  clear-eyed  intelligence 
going  straight  to  its  goal  without  the  sight.       _ 

At  a  first  glimpse  at  these  children  one  is  im- 
pressed by  the  curious  intentness  of  their  faces. 
A  certain  mature  serenity  has  settled  upon  all, 
and  behind  this  calm  mask  one  seems  to  see  the 
other  senses  in  leash,  and  quivering  with  eager 


alphabet.     Other  fans  were  then  given  of  differ 
ent  makes  and  sizes,  and  always  the  same  letters 
3re  spelled  in  her  hand 

In  this  way  the  connection  between  spelled  , 
names  and  the  various  objects  of  one  kind  was 
gradually  forced  upon  her  attention  and  fixed  m  | 
her  mind.  „, 

On  these  lines  her   progress   was   rapid.     &ne 

was  taught  to  make  in  clay  the  articles  whose 

names  she  spelled.     When  she  was  going  to  wait 

her  teacher  would  hide  her  hat,  in  order  to  oblige 

her  to  ask  for  it  with  her  fingers.     She  greatly 

enioved   hunting    ior    such    bidden   things,   and 

'in-  them  to   her  teacher  in    triumph;   nor 

could  she  be  persuaded  to  give  them  up  to 

any  one  else. 

Bv  the  end  of  the  first  month  this  child 
had  learned  twelve  words.  Three  weeks 
later  she  had  a  vocabulary  of  eighty,  and 
was  beginning  to  put  together  small  sen- 
tences. 

After  she  had  been  in  the  kindergarten 
nine  months,  Willie  Robin  knew  nine 
hundred  words,  and  could  put  and  answer 
all  ordinary  questions.  She  then  began  her 
lessons  in  reading  embossed  print,  and  was 
so  fascinated  with  this  that  she  was  often 
unwilling  to  have  the  lesson  end. 


She    has 

handiwoi 


ind 


i>e- 


is  making  such  progress 
that  at  the  end  of  her  second  year  in  the 
kindergarten  she  worked  at  the  same  occu- 
pations as  the  other  children  ;  but  of  course 
in  her  case  the  directions  are  all  spelled  into  j 
her  hand  by  her  special  teacher. 

It  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  watch  her  as 
she  works  out  her  problems.  The  puzzled 
look  that  spreads  over  her  face  when  some 
difficulty  arises  gives  a  look  of  careworn  age  to 
the  young  features.  Observe  the  swiftly  talking 
fingers,  the  careful  arrangement  of  her  stubborn 
wires;  then  the  triumphant  solution,  bringing  a 
light  into  her  face  that  makes  it  again  that  of  a 
happy  child. 

There  is  even  a  trace  of  childish  mischief  as  she 
hides  her  hand  under  her  apron  when  she  does 
not  wish  to  learn  her  lesson,  and  a  pretty  pathos 
in  the  way  she  holds  up  hei:  mouth  to  be  kissed 
by  her  teacher  when  she  has  been  a  good  girl. 
When  yon  think  how  dark  would  be  the  prison- 
house  of  this  child  but  for  this  special  training 
which  can  here  be  given,  you  can  only  invoke  one 
more  blessing  on  the  supporters  and  teachers  of 
the  institution. 

Leaving  the  girls,  we  go  into  the  room  where 
the  boys  of  the  advanced  class  are  reading  their 
lessons  from  embossed  letters.  They  pass  the 
tips  of.  their  fingers  over  the  raised  surfaces,  and 
read,  in  some  cases,  with  a  musical  intonation 
that  suggests  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  the 
meaning.  The  sheet  on  which  the  lesson  is 
printed     is     somewhat 
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ordii 


iper. 


Iii  this  room  are 
many  specimens  of  the 
pupils'  work.  The  long 
kindergarten  tables 
leaning  against  the  wall 
are  taken  out  for  our 
inspection.     Upon  one 


scntation  .,|  mi  Hrrinr  ,-;llj,< ., ,  m  (,:<  ,.,hllUy  fTgm 
description,  with  the  exception  of  a  lit 
ance  in  placing  the  trolley  wire,  about  whose 
location  the  blind  child  was  not  certain.  Where 
-Hie  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  and  two 
win- eves  who  can  beat  this? 

A  Jamaica  Plain  horse-car  was  under  inspec-  ' 

hon.    -I  made  that!"  spokea  sun 

ing  responsibility  for  his  own  engine. 

Our  next  move  was  to  the  hall,  where  the  girls 
were  practising  gymnastics.    All  were  there,  from 
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i>l  lection  of  objects  referring 
,  consisting  of  the  historical  little 
hatchet,  the  surveyor's  tools  used  by  the  great ! 
man,  and  other  like  things,  all  represented  in 
colored  beads  of  different  sizes. 

Here  is  the  front  of  the  old  North  Church, 
represented  in  flat  outline  by  the  kindergarten 
The  pleasant-faced  teacher  explains  that 
the  children  are  very  fond  of  the  story  of  Paul 
•ere's  Hide,  and  wished  her  to  make  the  out- 
of  the  church  after  they  had  become  familiar 
with  the  poem.  _Jt_«_ 


of  the  piano,  to  follow 

the ,  directions  of  the  teach 

win,  erectness-in  short,  to  lean,  to  conquer  the 

difficulties  of  motion  without  sight. 

Pretty  games  were 
played.  Sitting  upon 
the  floor  in  groups  of 
!  four  or  six,  they  were 
rowers,  moving  their 
arms  in  unison  as  they 
)  sang  a  boating  song 
in  their  sweet  little 
j  trebles.  Each  boat's 
crew  carried  one  pas- 
ger,  who  was  help- 
ed to  disembark  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage 
with  much  politeness. 

Making  circles  with 
clasped  hands,  they 
danced  around  a  cen- 
tral figure  who  in  her 
turn  seized  upon  some 
one  of  her  little  com- 
rades and  was  able  to 
tell  by  an  instant's 
touch,  whether  it  were 
Dora  or  Jennie,  Alice 
or  Lucy. 

Everywhere  was  the 
same  eager  zest  in 
this  true  recreation, 
which  was  re-creating 
before  one's  eyes  these 
little  prisoners  of 
darkness. 

When  the  half-hour  of  physical  exercise  was 
ended  the  children  swarmed  down-stairs  again  for 
the  work  of  modelling  in  clay,  one  of  their  favor- 
ite occupations.  How  the  tongues  chattered  as 
the  dexterous  fingers  rolled  and  pinched  and 
patted  and  pressed  the  wet  clay  into  the  tubs  and 
rolling-pins!  The  birds  and  houses  rapidly  took 
shape,  and  everywhere  one  witnessed  the  ever 
fresh  delight  in  knowing  and  learning. 

One  small  scholar — the  little  Spanish  maiden 
Elizabeth,  1  think  it  was — had  a  lively  curiosity 
about  the  study  that  would  tell  all  about  her 
"bones  and  things." 

"Ob,  you'll  know  all  about  that  by  and  by," 
explained  one  of  the  elder  girls,  consolingly; 
"that's  what  they  call  physiology." 

"Yes.  yes,"  interpolated  black  Martha,  whose 
small  ebony  face  flashed  a  good-nature  on  all 
around,  "I  just  knew  it  was  some  kind  of  an 
ology.  but  I  couldn't  tell  what  one." 

"There's  lots  of  'em."  she  explained  affably, 
as  she  hastened  to  prop  up  the  piazza  of  her  clay 
honse,  "there's  botany— that's  what  tells  you  all 
about  flowers  and  leaves,  and  there's  zoology — 
that  tells  von  all  about  beasts   and  animals.    I 


I  don't  really  think'"— this  in  a  tone  of  settled  con-] 
viction— "that  I  shall  send  this  house  to  Chicago. 
It  isn't  good  enough  ! " 

This  showed  their  knowledge  of  the  prepara-i 
tiousthen  going  forward  for  an  exhibit  for  the  I 
World's  Fair,  in  which  they  took  a  lively  interest,  1 
and  which  proved  an  incentive  to  them  for  addi-  j 
tional  excellence  in  their  work. 

"Miss  J ,  Miss  J ,  would  you  make  the  I 

tail  of  this  bird  stick  up  very  straight?"  queries 
—    a   small   sculptor  who 
was  attempting  the  fa- 
vorite, subject  of  a  bird 
on  her  nest. 

In  the  boys'  room, 
which  we  next  visited 
■  '  for  the  second  time, 
were  little  Tommy 
Stringer  and  his  teach- 
er. He  was,  some  years 
ago,  a  forlorn  little  waif 
stranded  for  a  time  in 
a  Pittsburgh  hospital, 
and  about  to  be  taken 
to  the  almshouse. 

Helen  Keller  had  at 
that  time  just  lost  her 
beautiful   dog,    "Lion- 
ess." Her  friends  were 
subscribing  to  get  her 
a    mastiff,    when    the 
story  of  Tommy  touch- 
ed her  loving  heart.     She  decided  that  the  money  ' 
should   be   taken   to  rescue  him.     Her  eloquent 
pen  pleaded   for  him  to  kind   people,  and  soon  j 
money  enough  was  raised  so  that  Tommy  came 
to  the  kindergarten  home. 

He  was  then  nearly  five  years  old,  and  well 
developed  in  body,  though  only  a  baby  in  face, 
manners  and  mental  capacity.  A  violent  illness 
at  two  years  old  had  deprived  him  of  sight  and 
hearing.  Loss  of  speech  of  course  soon  followed. 
It  was  a  joyful  day  for  Helen  when,  accom- 
panied by  her  teacher,  she  went  out  to  the  kinder- 
garten to  welcome  him. 

He  could  then  walk  but  little,  and  always, 
when  left  alone,  preferred  to  drop  down  on  the  . 
floor  and  creep  backward.  It  was  thought  he 
preferred  this  way  because  he  had  found  there 
was  less  discomfort  in  striking  obstacles  with  his  i 
feet  than  with  his  head. 

His   placid   little   face  wore   generally  a  sweet 
smile,   and   he   was   very    gentle    and    friendly,  1 
responding  to  every  kind  touch  by  holding  up  his 
arms  to  put  round  the  neck  of  each  new  friend. 

They  tell  how,  when  he  first  came,  he  used 
sometimes  to  wake  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  his  bursts  of  merry  baby  laughter. 
Think  of  this  little  creature,  shut  in  continual 
dark,  yet  bubbling  over  with  baby  merriment 
during  the  darkness  of  his  more  fortunate  fellows ! 


In  no  more  than  a 


Tommy,  from 


the 


iditii 


of    a 


baby  animal,  helpless 
and  hopeless,  had  be- 
come a  little  human 
being,  searching  out 
the  secrets  of  the  life 
about  him,  and  feeling 
his  way  to  all  useful  I 
knowledge. 

It  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest things  that  can 
well  be  imagined  to  see 
him  with  his  young 
teacher.  He  has  a 
vocabulary  sufficient 
to  express  many  sim- 
ants,  but  the 
spelling  of  a  new  word 
or  one  with  which  he  is 
imperfectly  acquain- 
ted is  a  process  of 
curious  interest  to  the 
onlooker. 

Tommy    is     some- 

and  will  purposely  put 
a  wrong  letter,  like 
y  more  fortunate 
all  boy.  Then  the 
Cher  spells  her  re- 


ntier quae 


expres*t'<i  an  in-,  passing  moous  m  a 
startling  to  those  who  have  had  exj 
in  the  faces  of  seeing  and  hearing  ] 
early  become  masks  to  shield  the  em< 
But  this  baby  face  is  like  a  little  lake 
ruffled  by  every  breeze  of  feeling. 

Tommy  had  decided  on  the  day  we  were  the 
that  he  was  not  going  to  spell  at  all.  It  was  a 
curious  little  episode  from  beginning  to  end— the 
conflict  in  Tom's  face  which  reflected  every  phase 
of  his  tussle  with  wilfulness.  The  battle  was  a 
short  one,  but  Tom  conquered,  and  emerged 
triumphantly  as  the  good  boy  who  was  glad  lo  do 
his  small  best,  and  spell  the  word  just  right. 

He  patted  his  soft  hands,  hugging  his  plump 
person,  and  dimpling  and  chuckling  with  delight 
as  he  thus  routed  the  forces  of  naughtiness,  and 
received  a  big  kiss  of  reward  from  his  teacher. 

The  lesson  was  over  for  the  day,  and  Tom 
jumped  nimbly  to  his  feet,  put  his  little  chair  in 
its  proper  place,  felt  his  way  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  Then,  finding  his  teacher,  he  grasped 
her  dress  and  shoved  her  gently  before  him,  out 
of  the  open  door,  and  so  politely  made  his  exit 
after  the  lady.  T    „    . 
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Willie  Robin,  the  blind  deaf  mate  who  has 
Interested  many  people  since  she  came  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  was  present  the 
other  day  at  the  wedding  at  Williamsburg  of 
her  former  teacher,  Miss  Erfie  J.Thayer,  and  Mr. 
A.  T.  Hadley  of  Boston.  The  Northampton 
Herald  says,  "Brightest  of  all  the  happy  faces 
was  that  of  Willie  Robin,  the  lovely  blind  deaf, 
mute,  for  three  years  the  special  pupil  and  con- 
stant charge  of  the  bride,  who  has  for  that 
period  been  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  efficient 
teachers  of  the  Perkins  Institution  of  Boston. 
But  little  Willie  can  hardly  be  justly  called  a 
'bliud  deaf-mute  longer,'  for  she  virtually  both 
sees  and  hears  and  speaks  through  the  inarvel- 
OHsly  developed  sense  of  touch  so  patiently  and 
successfully  educated  by  the  devoted  young 
teacher,  who  has  also  taught  the  child  articu- 
late speech  to  an  astonishing  degree,  the  child's 
vocal  efforts  being  already  surprisingly  excel- 
lent. Willie  has  been  gradually  prepared  for 
the  seporation  necessitated  by  the  marriage  of 
her  teacher,  who  has  taught  the  little  girl  to 
be  ready  to  love  and  obey  the  new  teacher  she 
must  now  have  at  the  institution,  and  the 
child  has  responded  to  the  training,  consoling 
her  sorrow  at  the  parting  with  her  beloved 
teacher,  Miss  Thayer,  with  the  expectation 
of  frequent  visits  to  the  new  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hadley.  A  quaint  and  pretty  fancy  of 
little  Willie  Is  that  she  ought  alas  to  have 
her  namenow  changed  to  "Willie  Robin  Had- 
ley"   
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MONDAY,    JANUARY    15,    1894. 


Mr.  M.  Anagnos  of  Perkins  Institution  and 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  recovering 
from  bts  reoont  illness  and  is  able  to  be  out  to- 
day, although  not  before  for  some  time. 


./ 
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THE    POSSE    GYMN 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  APPLIED 
IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  GAMES. 

"A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing."  So  goes 
the  old  saying,  and  yet  a  little  knowledge  on  some  sub- 
ject that  is  new  to  us,  may  send  out  rays  of  light  so 
bright  as  to  bring  out  mistakes  before  unnoticed,  in 
something  with  which  we  have  considered  ourselves  toler- 
ably conversant.  Such  has  been  my  experience  in  re- 
gard to  Swedish  gymnastics  and  the  kindergarten 
games;  and  when  asked  the  other  day  what  I  thought 
'science  could  do  for  those  games,  my  reply  was:  "I 
think  it  can  do  much  in  eliminating  from  them  hurtful 
movements,  as  well  as  in  bringing  about  a  more  perfect 
bi-lateral  development  in  the  children. 
I  In  the  use  of  the  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations,  a 
scientific  development  is  clearly  brought  out;  in  the 
morning  talks  and  stories  the  seeds  for  the  future  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  are  sown;  and  this  is  also  contin- 
ued in  the  games.  But  while,  in  playing  the  games,  the 
children  are  entering  into  the  life  about  them  by  repre- 
senting its  activities,  and  while  our  thoughts  are  naturally 
rentered  on  having  a  perfect  symbolism,  and  in  giving 
to  each  and  every  child  a  chance  to  exercise  his  natural 
activity,  we  must  beware,  lest  some  of  the  motions  used 
are  hindering,  rather  than  helping,  his  physical  develop- 
ment. 

Singing,  of  course,  plays  an  important  part  in  most  of 
the  kindergarten  games;  but  as  singing  during  active  mo- 
tion is  very  hurtful,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  have  al1 
the  children  exercising  at  once,  but  to  leave  some  to  take 
an  inactive  part  while  furnishing  the  music  for  the  rest. 
The  "Scissors  Grinder"  game,  when  each  child  on  the 
circle  is  a  scissors  grinder,  as  well  as  those  inside,  is  an 
|  example  of  this.  Those  who  sing  should  not  grind  the 
scissors,  and  vice  versa.  The  game  of  "The  Farmers" 
would  furnish  another  example. 

Then  some  motions  which  are  helpful  if  carried  on  for 
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a  very  short  time,  become  injurious  if  continued  for  the 
length  of  time  required  to  sing  the  words  of  the  game. 
Hopping  is  a  good  example  of  this.  Experienced  gym- 
nasts tell  us  that  if  carried  on  for  the  time  taken  to  sing 
even  one  verse  of  the  familiar  game,  "These  little  birdies 
in  their  nest,"  etc,,  etc.,  it  is  certainly  harmful. 

Other  motions  are  used  which  tend  to  contract  the 
chest.  The  blacksmith  hammering  is,  I  fear,  one  of 
these,  as  no  matter  how  much  of  a  backward  swing  we 
give  to  the  arm,  we  must  end  with  a  forward  movement, 
which  leaves  the  shoulders  round  and  the  chest  narrow. 

Appalling  as  these  mistakes  seem  to  us,  when  once 
our  eyes  are  opened  to  them,  it  still  does  not  seem  aston- 
ishing that  kindergartners  have  not  yet  mastered  this 
scientific  side  of  the  kindergarten  games.  I  read  lately 
that  one  of  our  best  known  American  kindergartners  con- 
siders the  following  qualifications  necessary  to  the  ideal 
kindergartner:  "The  music  of  St.  Cecelia,  the  art  of 
Raphael,  the  dramatic  genius  of  Rachel,  the  adminis- 
trative ability  of  Cromwell,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the 
meekness  of  Moses,  the  patience  of  Job,  the  prudence  of 
Franklin,  the  inventive  power  of  Edison,  the  talent  for 
improvisation  of  the  early  Troubadours." 

Must  we  add  to  these  the  physiology,  anatomy,  special 
and  general  kinesiology,  so  well  known  and  understood 
by  the  students  of  Swedish  gymnastics?  Alas!  how  few 
of  us  Lave  time  to  study  these  subjects,  much  as  we  may 
desire  to  do  so. 

But  cannot  the  Posse  Gymnasium  Club  help  us  here? 
It  has  some  kindergartners  among  its  members  who  must 
be  able  to  see  both  sides  of  this  subject;  and  I  think  a 
classification  of  the  principal  motions  used  in  the  kinder- 
garten games,  pointing  out  those  which  are  hurtful  and 
those  most  helpful  to  little  children,  would  be  a  great 
aid.  With  this  before  them,  the  ready  thought,  with 
which  so  many  kindergartners  are  fortunately  blessed,  will 
soon  suggest  new  games  on  the  lines  of  the  old  thoughts, 
or  new  ways  of  playing  the  old  games,  which  will  be  just 
as  true  to  nature,  just  as  spontaneous,  and  as  attractive 
to  the  children,  and  will  yet  be  based  on  thoroughly  sci- 
entific principles.  Fanny  L.  Johnson. 
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MENTAL  GYMNASTICS   AFTER    LING. 

Who  of  us  has  not  noticed  the  various  forms  of  gym- 
nastics, graceful  or  otherwise,  indulged  in  by  ourselves, 
friends,  relations  and  acquaintances  in  this  queer  old 
world  of  ours?  Who  does  not  know  the  man  who  has  a 
positive  genius  for  "backward  flexions,"  whose  men- 
tal spine  is  so  flexible  and  apparently  boneless,  that 
he  bends  and  backs  graciously  out  of  every  question 
where  he  should  have  an  opinion;  or  his  opposite,  he 
who  vaults  and  overrides  every  one's  opinion  as  if  it  were 
merely  a  box  with  more  or  less  lifts  in  his  way,  and  who 
may  get  scoliosis  from  being  invariably  one-sided  in  his 
jumps,  who  generally  lands  in  the  most  approved  fashion 
as  to  feet  but  with  rigidly  unbent  knees?  He  often 
poses  in  the  flying  angel  attitude,  but  his  acquaintances 
seldom  look  upon  him  as  a  celestial  visitor. 

Then  conies  our  lady  friend,  the  balancer.  Gracefully 
she  adjusts  herself  to  the  inevitable;  no  wind  of  fortune 
that  blows,  whether  good  or  ill,  finds  her  unprepared;  no 
matter  whether  the  counts  come  fast  or  slow,  she  never 
loses  her  balance;  and  we  all  exclaim  admiringly,  "What 
a  clever  woman  !" 

Then  the  aspiring  woman,  who  can  climb  straight  up 
the  ladder  to  the  heights  of  her  ambition,  looking  old 
Father  Time  steadily  in  the  face  all  the  way,  and  if  she 
always  has  to  come  down  to  make  room  for  others,  still 
her  desire  has  been  fully  gratified,  and  she  abdicates  se- 
renely; or  the  one  who  prefers  horizontal  climbing,  and 
never  minding  bruises,  or  contact  with  the  sharp  edges 
of  fate,  perseveres  until,  whether  feet  down  or  head  clown, 
she  is  unconscious  of  aught  but  victory  over  obstacles, 
and  is  content. 

Some  of  us  cling  with  hands  and  feet  to  the  rope  of 
life,  and,  as  it  sways  with  us,  looking  hopefully  toward 
the  top,  though  travelling  but  slowly;  while  our  friend  on 
the  opposite  rope  rotates,  sometimes  with  a  single,  some- 
times with  a  double  twirl,  in  the  most  careless  and  exas- 
perating swift  security. 


A  few  of  us  are  strong  enough  of  heai't,  and  firm  of 
purpose,  to  grasp  the  threads  of  our  destiny  stoutly  be- 
tween two  hands,  and,  by  a  series  of  jumps,  reach  the 
desired  goal;  but  very  few  in  the  feminine  world;  we 
leave  that  feat  for  our  brother  men.  I  have  not  spoken 
of  the  somersaulting  specimen.  He  who  sits  on  the  bar, 
and  waveringly  clinging  to  his  support,  turns  first  one 
way,  then  the  other,  according  to  the  voice  of  the  public, 
but  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  the  weighted 
"Jacks,"  who,  placed  ever  so  carefully,  instantly  reverses 
himself. 

Then  our  parallel  bar  man.  who  seems  born  to  but  few 
hitches  or  jars,  but  who,  whether  compelled  to  take  a 
"spider  walk,"  or  make  a  "pair  of  scissors"  of  himself, 
does  it  with  such  grace,  such  careless,  complete  strength, 
that  he  dignifies  the  most  ridiculous  position,  and  wins 
applause,  where  others,  less  fortunate,  would  only  receive 
sneers  or  contemptuous  laughter. 

Many  more  mental  gymnastics  might  we  speak  of,  bus 
we  have  only  time  for  two — those  who  "fall  out"  more 
readily  than  others,  and  not  being  in  a  straight  line,  have 
hard  work  to  struggle  back  to  first  position,  and  they  whoj 
held  fast  in  the  stall  bars  of  custom,  long  hopelessly  for: 
the  ease  and  grace  with  which  others  adjust  themselves-.' 
to  various  positions  in  life,  while  conscious  themselves  of 
stiffness  and  want  of  suppleness  in  every  member. 

Such  is  life,  a  varied  struggle,  in  which  victory  lies  not! 
always  with  the  strongest,  but  most  surely  to  the  well 
trained  mental  gymnast,  who,  with  strength  utilized,  noq 
wasted  in  purposeless  effort,  with  clear  sight  and  "co-orl 
dination"  in  every  fibre,  takes  his  place  in  the  arena. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  FENCERS. 
[From  the  Boston  Herald.) 
The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Yale  Gymnasti! 
Association  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  Dr.  P.  F. 
O'Connor,  of  Columbia  College,  championship  swords 
man  of  America  in  the  sabre  class;  Dr.  G.  Hammondf 
champion  of  the  duellist  class:    Dr.   Jacobi,  of  the  New 
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MY    STORY. 

By  Helen  Keller. 


[Written  wholly  without    help  of  any  sort  hy 
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Is  light  and  hope  and  life  and  power! 

I  was  born  twelve  years  ago,  one  bright  June 

orning,  in  Tuscumbia,  a  pleasant  little  town  in 

the  northern  part  of  Alabama.     The  beginning  of 

my  life  was  very  simple,  and  very  much  like  the 

beginning  of  every  other  little  life;    for   I   <■< 
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lint  the  brightest  .summer  has  u  inter  behind  it 
I  In  the  cold,  dreary  month  of  February,  when  r 
:  was  nineteen  months  old,  I  had  a  serfoue  ill,,,... 
I   still   have  confused   memories  of  II, 

My  mother  sat  beside  my  little  bed  an, I   | 1   1,, 

soothe  my  feverish  moans,  while  in  her  troubled 
heart  she  prayed:  "Father  in  Heaven,  spare  my 
baby's  life!"     But  the  fever  grew  and  flamed   i„ 
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see  and  hear  when  I  first  came  to  live  in  this 
beautiful  world.  But  I  did  not  notice  anything 
in  my  new  home  for  several  days.  Content  in 
my  mother's  tender  arms  I  lay,  and  smiled  as  if 
my  httle  heart  were  filled  with  sweetest  memories 
of  the  world  I  just  had  left. 

I  like  to  think  I  lived  with  God  in  the  beautiful 
Somewhere  before  I  came  here,  and  that  is  why  I 
always  knew  God  loved  me,  even  when  I  had 
forgotten  His  name. 

But  when  I  did  begin  to  notice  things,  my  blue 
eyes  were  filled  with  wondering  joy.  I  gazed 
long  at  the  lovely,  deep  blue  sky,  and'  stretched 
out  my  tiny  hands  for  the  golden  sunbeams  that 
came  to  play  hide-and-seek  with  me.  So  my 
happy  baby  hours  went.  I  grew  and  cried  and 
laughed,  as  all  infants  do. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  a  name  given  to  me ;  I 
was  called  Helen,  because  Helen  means  light, 
and  my  mother  liked  to  think  that  my  life  would 
be  full  of  the  brightness  of  day. 

Of  course  my  recollections  of  my  early  child- 
hood are' very  indistinct.  I  have  confused  mem- 
ories of  long  summer  days  filled  with  light,  and 
the  voices  of  birds  singing  in  the  clear  sunshine. 
I  seem  to  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  being 
lost  in  a  great  green  place,-  where  there  were 
beautiful  flowers  and  fragrant  trees.  I  stood 
under  one  tall  plant,  and  let  its  blossoms  rest 
upon  my  curly  head.  I  saw  little  flakes  of  light 
flitting  among  the  flowers;  I  suppose  they  were 
birds,  or  perhaps  butterflies.  I  heard  a  well- 
known  voice  calling  me,  but  feeling  roguish,  I 
did  not  answer.  I  was  glad,  however,  when  my 
mother  found  me,  and  carried  me  away  in  her 
arms. 

I  discovered  the  true  way  to  walk  the  day  I 
was  a  year  old,  and  during  the  radiant  summer 
days  that  followed  I  was  never  still  a  minute. 
My  mother  watched  me  coming,  going,  laughing, 
playing,  prattling  with  proud,  happy  eyes.  I  I 
was  her  only  child,  and  she  thought  there  never  I 
had  teen  another  baby  quite  so  beautiful  as  her 
little  Helen. 

Then  when  my  father  came  in  the  evening,  I 
would  run  to  the  gate  to  meet  him,  and  he  would  i 
take  me  up  in  his  strong  arms,  and  put  back  the 
tngled  curls  from  my  face  and  kiss  me  many 
u.mes,  saying,  "What  has  my  Little  Woman  been  i 
I  doing  to-day  ?" 


my  eyes,  and  for  several  days  my  kind  physician  I 
thought  I  would  die. 

But  early  one  morning  the  fever  left  me  as 
mysteriously  and  unexpectedly  as  it  had  come,  | 
and  I  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep.  Theu  my  parents 
knew  I  would  live,  and  they  were  very  happy. 
They  did  not  know  for  some  time  after  my 
recovery  that  the  cruel  fever  had  taken  my  sight 
and  hearing;  taken  all  the  light  and  music  and 

By  and  by  the  sad  truth  dawned  upon  them, 
and  the  thought  that  their  little  daughter  would 
never  more  see  the  beautiful  light  or  hear  the 
voices  she  loved  filled  their  hearts  with  anguish. 

But  I  was  too  young  to  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened. When  I  awoke  and  found  that  all  was 
dark  and  still,  I  suppose  I  thought  it  was  night, 
and  I  must  have  wondered  why  day  was  so  long 
coming.  Gradually,  however,  I  got  used  to  the 
silence  and  darkness  that  surrounded  me,  and 
forgot  that  it  had  ever  been  day. 

I  forgot  everything  that  had  been,  except  my 
mother's  tender  love.  Soon  even  my  childish 
voice  was  stilled,  because  I  had  ceased  to  hear 
any  sound. 

But  all  was  not  lost!  After  all,  sight  and 
hearing  are  but  two  of  the  beautiful  blessings 
I  which  God  had  given  me.  The  most  precious, 
the  most  wonderful  of  His  gifts  was  still  mine. 
My  mind  remained  clear  and  active,  "though  fled 
Jfore'er  the  light." 

;  As  soon  as  my  strength  returned,  I  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  what  the  people  around  me 
J  were  doing.  I  would  cling  to  my  mother's  dress  \ 
as  she  went  about  her  household  duties,  and  my  I 
little  hands  felt  every  object  and  observed  every 
motion,  and  iu  this  way  I  learned  a  great  manv 
things. 

When  I  was  a  little  older  I  felt  the  need  of 
some  means  of  communication  with  those  around 
me,  and  I  began  to  make  simple  signs  which  n_  ■ 
parents  and  friends  readily  understood  ■  but  it 
often  happened  that  I  was  unable  to  express  my 
thoughts  intelligibly,  and  at  such  times'  I  would 
give  way  to  my  angry  feelings  utterly. 

Of  course  my  parents  were  very  anxious  about 
me  when  I  behaved  so  ill,  and  they  tried  to  think 
of  some  way  of  having  me  educated.     Finally 


they  decided  that  I  must  have  a  teacher. 
father  wrote  to  Mr.  Anaguos,  the  director  of  the 
institution  where  Laura  Bridgman  had  been 
Mu-ht,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  send  his  little 
danger  a  kind  teacher.  Dear  Mr  Anaguos 
replied  that  he  could.  That  was  in  the  summer 
of  1886.    I  was  then  six  years  old. 

Mv  little  sister  Mildred  came  to  us  the  o  lowing 
October.  One  day  I  discovered  a  beautiful  doll 
at  least  1  thought  it  was  a  doll,  but  really  it  w 
a  lovely  little  baby-in  Nancy's  cradle.  Nancy 
was  abig  much  petted  and  sadly  abused  rag-doll. 
1 1  was  delighted  with  the  baby  at  first,  but  after  a 
while  she  seemed  much  in  my  way.  I  thought 
mv  mother's  love  and  care  all  belonged  to  me, 
I  and  I  began  to  look  upon  my  sweet  sister  as  an 

"Twas  March  before  my  Teacher  came  to  me. 
The  earth  was  beginning  to  feel  its  great  heart 
astir  with  new  life.  The  fruit-trees  were  Moomu>6, 
and  in  the  garden  the  mocking-birds  were  building 
their  nests  anew.  Oh,  how  well  If  member  the 
evening  when  she  came!  My  mother  had  made 
me  understand  in  a  dim  way  that  a  lady  was 
coming  who  would  have  something  to  do  with 

mi  was  standing  on  the  porch  when  Teacher 
arrived.  I  had  been  waiting  there  ever  since  my 
mother  kissed  me  and  went  to  the  station  to  meet 
the  stran-e  lady.  I  can  imagine  it  all  now.  | 
There  I  stood,  clinging  to  the  lattice  of  the  porch, 
wistfully  waiting  for  I  knew  not  what 
I  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  upon  my 
Vir  and  softly  kissed  my  upturned  face.  Sud- 
denly I  felt  approaching  footsteps;  they  came 
nearer;  I  stretched  out  my  little  hand  eagerly; 
some  one  took  it,  and  in  another  instant  I  was  in 
m"  Teacher's  arms.  I  felt  her  face  and  hand 
curiously,  and  let  her  kiss  me,  while  feelings  that 
I  cannot  describe  entered  my  heart. 

AVc  could  not  speakto  each_other;  I  could  not  | 
ask  her  why  she  had  come.  Yet  I  am  sure  I  felt, 
in  a  vague,"  bewildered  way  that  something  beau- 
tiful was  going  to  happen  to  me.  I  knew  the 
strange  lady  loved  me,  aud  that  her  love  would 
make  my  life  sweet  and  good  and  happy. 

The  morning  after  Teacher  came  I  went  to  her 
room,  and  found  her  very  busy  unpacking  her 
trunk ;  but  she  did  not  send  me  away.  She  let  me 
stay  and  help  her.  When  everything  was  in  its 
place,  she  kissed  me  kindly  and  gave  me  a  beauti- 
ful doll.  Oh,  she  was  a  lovely  and  delicate  doll, 
with  long  curly  hair  and  eyes  that  opened  and 
shut  and  pouting  lips.  But  exquisite  as  she  was, 
my  curiosity  concerning  her  was  soou  satisfied, 
and  she  lay  unnoticed  in  my  lap. 

Then  Teacher  took  my  hand  and  slowly  made 
;  the  letters  d-o-1-1  with  her  fingers,  at  the  same 
!  time  making  me  touch  the  doll. 

Of  course  I  did  not  know  the  motions  meant 
letters.  I  did  not  know  what  letters  were;  but  1 
'was  interested  in  the  finger-play,  and  tried  to 
I  imitate  the  motions,  and  I  think  I  succeeded  in 
I  spelling  "doll"  in  a  very  little  while.  Then  I  ran 
down-stairs  to  show  my  new  doll  to  my  mother, 
I  and  I  am  sure  she  was  surprised  and  pleased 
1  when  I  held  up  my  little  hand  and  made  the 
.letters  for  doll. 

That  afternoon,  besides  "doll,"  I  learned  to 
spell  "pin"  and  "hat;"  but  I  did  not  understand 
that  everything  had  a  name.  I  had  not  the  least 
idea  that  my  finger-play  was  the  magical  key 
which  was  to  unlock  my  mind's  prison  door  and 
open  wide  the  windows  of  my  soul. 

Teacher  had  been  with  me  nearly  two  weeks, 
and  I  had  learned  eighteen  or  twenty  words, 
'  ,  before  that  thought  flashed  into  my  mind,  as  the 
sun  breaks  upon  the  sleeping  world ;  and  in  that 
moment  of  illumination  the  secret  of  language 
was  revealed  to  me,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  beautiful  country  1  was  about  to  explore. 

Teacher  had  been  trying  all  the  morning  to 
make  me  understand  that  the  mug  and  the  milk 
in  the  mug  had  different  names ;  but  I  was  very 
dull,  and  kept  spelling  "milk"  for  mug,  and 
"mu""  for  milk  until  teacher  must  have  lost  all 
hoped  making  me  see  my  mistake.  At  last  she 
n-ot  up,  gave  me  the  mug,  and  led  me  out  of  the 
door  to  the  pump-house.  Some  one  was  pumping 
water,  and  as  the  cool,  fresh  stream  burst  forth, 
teacher  made  me  put  my  mug  under  the  spout 
and  spelled  w-a-t-e-r.     Water! 


of  the  spirit  of  'he  morning,  full  of  joyous,  exult- 
ant song.    Until  that  day  my  mind  had  been  like 
a  darkened  chamber,  waiting  for  words  to  enter    I 
and  light  the  lamp,  which  is  thought. 

I  left  the  pump-house  eager  to  learn  everything.    [ 
We  met  the  nurse  carrying  my  little  cousin,  and    1 
teacher  spelled  "baby."     And  for  the  first  time  1    J 
was  impressed  with  the  siimllucss  ami  helplessness 
of  a  little  baby,  and  mingled  with  that  thought 
there  was  another  one  of  myself,  and  I  was  glad  1 
was  myself,  and  not  a  baby. 

I  learned  a  great  many  words  that  day.    I  do   i 
not  remember  what  they  all  were ;  but  I  do  know 
that  "mother,"  "father,"  "sister"  and  "teacher" 
were  among  them.     It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  a  happier  little  child  than  I  was  that  night 
as  I  lay  in  my  crib  and  thought  over,  the  joy  the   ; 
day  had  brought  me,  and  for  the  first  time  longed   | 
for  a  new  day  to  come. 

The  next  morning  I  awoke  with  joy  in  my 
heart.     Everything  I  touched  seemed  to  quiver 
with  life.     It  was  because  I  saw  everything  with    ' 
the  new,  strange,  beautiful  sight  which  had  been 
given  me.    I  was  never  angry  after  that  because 
I  understood  what  my  friends  said  to  me,  and  I 
was  very  busy  learning  many  wonderful  things.    I 
I   was   never   still   during  the  first  glad  days  of 
my  freedom.     I   was   continually   spelling,   and 
acting  out  the  words  as  I  spelled  them.     I  would 
run,  skip,  jump  and  swing,  no  matter  where   1 
happened  to  be.      Everything  was  budding  and   j 
blossoming.      The    honeysuckle    hung,  in    long  ' 
garlands,  deliciously  fragrant,  and  the  roses  had   I 
never  been  so  beautiful  before.     Teacher  and  1 
lived  out-of-doors  from  morning  until  night,  and 
I  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  forgotten  light  and  sun-  | 
shine  fouud  again. 

I  did  not  have  regular  lessons  then  as  I  do  now. 
I  just  learned  about  everything,  about  trees  and  ' 
flowers,  how  they  absorb  the  dew  and  sunshine; 
about  animals,  "their  names  and  all  their  secrets;  j 

How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 
Wlu-rc  tin-  >.imrr.  N  hi.l  their  acorns, 

MnU     I  In     I'iMiulcrl     rati    s, ,  swiftly, 

Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid." 
Once  I  went  to  a  circus,  and  Teacher  described 
to  me  the  wild  animals  and  the  countries  where  I 
they  live.  I  fed  the  elephants  and  monkeys;  I 
patted  a  sleeping  lion  and  sat  on  a  camel's  back.  ■ 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  wild  animals, 
and  I  approached  them  without  fear,  for  they  [ 
seemed  to  me  a  part  of  the  great,  beautiful  coun- 
try  I  was  exploring. 

The  next  step  in  my  education,  which  I  remem- 
ber distinctly,  was  learning  to  read.  As  soon  as 
I  could  spell  a  few  words,  Teacher  gave  me  slips  : 
of  cardboard  on  which  were  printed  words  in  ' 
raised  letters.  I  very  quickly  learned  that  the 
printed  words  stood  for  things.  I  had  a  frame  in 
which  I  could  arrange  the  words  so  that  they 
would  make  little  sentences ;  but  before  I  ever 
arranged  sentences  in  the  frame  I  used  to  make 
them  with  objects. 
I  would  find  the  slips  of  paper  which  repre- 
|  sented  "doll  is  on  bed,"  and  place  them  on  the  I 
objects,  thus  making  a  sentence.  Nothing  delighted 
me  so  much  as  this  game.  I  would  play  it 'for 
hours  together.  Often  when  everything  in  the 
room  was  arranged  so  as  to  make  sentences  Ij 
would  find  Teacher  and  show  her  what  I  had 
done.  Then  I  would  get  the  Primer  and  hunt  for! 
the  words  I  knew,  and  when  I  found  one  I  would 
scream  with  joy. 

I  read  my  first  story  on  May  day,  and  ever 
since  books  and  I  have  been  loving  friends  andi 
inseparable  companions.  They  have  made  ai 
bright  world  of  thought  and  beauty  all  around 
me.  They  have  been  my  faithful  teachers  in  alii 
that  is  good  and  beautiful.  Their  pages  have 
carried  me  back  to  ancient  times,  and  shown  me 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome!  They  have  introduced 
me  to  kings,  heroes  and  gods,  and  they  have 
revealed  to  me  great  thoughts,  great  deeds.  Is  it 
strange  that  I  love  them  ? 

I  would  like  to  tell  how  I  was  taught  to  write 
and  to  do  sums  in  arithmetic,  but  it  would  make 
my  story  too  long. 

I  will  now  try  to  describe  the  first  Christmas  I 
knew  anything  about.  Oh,  what  a  merry,  merry 
Christmas  it  was ! !  No  child  in  all  the  land  could 
have  been  happier  than  I  was.  I  had  never 
known  what  Christmas  meant  before  Teacher 
came,  and  every  one  in  the  family  tried  to  make 
my  first  Christmas  a  memorable  one. 


They  all  prepared  surprises  for  me,  and  the 
mystery  with  which  they  surrounded  their  gifts 
was  my  greatest  amusement  during  the  last  days 
of  December.  My  mother  and  Teacher  seemed 
always  to  be  at  work  upon  secrets,  which  they 
pretended  to  hide  as  soon  as  I  appeared.  I  got 
more  and  more  excited  as  the  day  when  the 
mysteries  were  to  be  revealed  approached. 

It  came  at  last,  the  glad,  beautiful  Christmas 
Day!  I  awoke  earlier  than  usual,  and  flew  to. 
the  table  where  I  had  been  told  Santa  Claus 
would  leave  his  presents,  and  sure  enough,  there 
they  were !  Such  gifts !  such  gifts !  How  shall  I 
describe  them!  There  was  a  real  canary  in  a 
cage,  a  lovely  doll  in  a  cradle,  a  trunk  full  of 
treasures,  a  beautiful  set  of  dishes  and  manv 
other  choice  things. 

The  day  was  full  of  joy  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  I  shall  always  think  of  it  as  the  merriest, 
happiest  Christmas  of  my  childhood. 

The  next  important  event  in  my  life  was  my 
visit  to  Boston.  I  shall  never  forget  the  incidents 
connected  with  that  happy  event,  the  preparations 
beforehand,  the  departure  with  Teacher  and 
mother,  the  journey,  and  finally,  the  arrival  in  the 
beautiful  City  of  Kind  Hearts  one  morning  late  in 
May. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings,  as  we  sat  by 
the  glowing  fire,  Teacher  had  told  me  of  her  far- 
away northern  home,  and  of  the  dear,  unknown 
friends  there,  who  loved  her  little  pupil,  until  a 
great  longing  to  visit  Boston  grew  strong  in  my 
heart.  And  one  day,  like  an  answer  to  my  wish, 
came  a  kind  letter  from  Mr.  Anagnos,  inviting 
mother.  Teacher  and  me  to  spend  the  summer  with 
him. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  middle  of 
May  was  the  time  fixed  upon  for  our  departure. 
I  thought  the  days  of  impatient  waiting  endless; 
but  at  last  they  were  over,  and  I  found  myselt 
sitting  by  Teacher  in  the  train,  asking  many  eager 
questions  as  it  sped  onward. 

We  spent  a  few  days  in  Washington,  visiting 
the  places  of  interest,  and  I  learned  many  things 
about  the  government  of  our  country.  I  saw  the 
President,  and  the  beautiful  gardens  surrounding 
the  White  House.  It  was  there  also  that  I  met 
my  dear  friend  Doctor  Bell.  He  came  to  see  me, 
and  afterwards  sent  me  a  toy  elephant  which 
amused  me  greatly. 

But  although  I  enjoyed  my  stay  in  Washing- 
ton, yet  I  was  glad  when  we  resumed  our  journey, 
and  gladder  still  when  the  train  stopped,  and 
Teacher  said:  "This  is  Boston!  !  !  " 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  give  a  full 
description  of  that  memorable  visit;  for  it  was 
rich  in  incidents,  and  new,  exciting  experiences. 
But  it  would  take  much  time,  and  I  fear  my  story 
is  already  too  long,  so  I  will  only  mention  dis- 
connectedly the  things  that  most  impressed  me. 

I  joined  the  little  blind  children  in  their  work 
and  play,  and  talked  continually.  I  was  delighted 
to  find  that  nearly  all  my  new  friends  could  spell 
with  their  fingers.  Oh,  what  happiness !  to  talk 
freely  with  other  children  !  to  feel  at  home  in  the 
great  world!  Until  then,  I  had  been  a  little 
foreigner,  speaking  through  an  interpreter;  but 
in  Boston,  in  the  city  where  Doctor  Howe  had 
lived,  and  where  Laura  Bridgman  was  taught,  I 
was  no  longer  a  stranger.  I  was  at  home !  and 
the  dream  of  my  childhood  was  accomplished. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Boston,  we  visited 
Plymouth,  and  in  that  quaint,  old  Puritan  town  I 
listened  with  eager  interest  to  the  story  of  the 
coming  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  That  was  my 
first  lesson  in  history.  And  a  few  days  later,  when 
I  had  climbed  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Teacher 
told  me  how  brave,  unselfish  men  won  our  dear 
country's  freedom,  my  heart  was  thrilled,  and  I 
was  proud  of  being  born  an  American. 

We  spent  one  very  happy  morning  with  the 
deaf  children  at  the  Horace  Mann  School.  I  had 
never  thought  I  should  learn  to  talk  like  other 
people  until  Teacher  told  me  that  morning  the 
little  deaf  children  were  being  taught  to  speak. 
Then  I  was  eager  to  learn  myself,  and  two  years 
afterward,  in  that  very  school,  I  did  learn  to 
speak,  and  another  wall  which  seemed  to  stand 
between  my  soul  and  the  outside  world  was 
broken  down. 

Dear  Miss  Fuller  taught  me  in  a  short  time  to 
make  all  the  sounds  which  constitute  that  won- 
derful, curious  thing  we  call  speech.     My  mother 


had  thought  her  little  child's  voice  lost  forever; 
but  lo!     Love  had  found  it,  and  brought  it  home. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  my  visit  to  the  seaside; 
for  it  was  during  my  sojourn  at  the  north  that  1 
received  my  first  impressions  of  the  great  ocean. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  July,  after  my  mother 
had  returned  to  our  home  in  the  sunny  south, 
that  Teacher  and  I  went  to  Brewster,  a  pleasant 
little  town  on  Cape  Cod,  where  we  spent  a  very 
happy  summer. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  I  awoke  bright 
and  early.  A  beautiful  summer  day  had  dawned, 
the  day  on  which  1  was  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  sombre  and  mysterious  friend.  I  got  up, 
and  dressed  quickly  and  ran  down-stairs.  I  met 
Teacher  in  the  hall,  and  begged  to  be  taken  to  the 
sea  at  once.  "Not  yet,"  she  responded,  laughing. 
"We  must  have  breakfast  first." 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  we  hurried  off 
to  the  shore.  Our  pathway  led  through  low, 
sandy  hills,  and  as  we  hastened  on,  I  often  caught 
my  feet  in  the  long,  coarse  grass,  and  tumbled, 
laughing,  in  the  warm,  shining  sand.  The  beau- 
tiful, warm  air  was  peculiarly  fragrant,  and  I 
noticed  it  got  cooler  and  fresher  as  we  went  on. 


was  ven  jj^j 


pebbl  .  I  or  several  days  after  that  I  was  ven 
timid,  and  could  hardly  lie  pi 
water  at  all ;  but  by  degrees  my  courage  returned, 
and  almost  before  the  summer  was  over.  I  thought 
it  the  greatest  fun  to  be  tossed  about  by  the  sea- 
waves. 

Oh,  the  happy,  happy  hour-  I  spent,  bunting 
the  wonderful  shells!  How  pretty  tbey  wereJ 
with  their  lovely,  fresh  hues,  and  ■■  qui 
And  how  pleasant  it  wa-  to  -it  on  the  sandy  bank, 
and  braid  the  sea-grass,  whili  Teacher  told  me 
stories  of  the  Sea,  and  described,  in  simple  word- 
that  I  could  understand,  the  majestic  ...  ■ 
the  ships  that  drifted  in  the  distance  like  white- 
winged  birds. 

People  sometimes  seem  surprised  that  I  love  the 
ocean  when  I  cannot  see  it.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
is  strange.  It  is  becausi  Sod  has  planted  the1 
love  of  His  wonderful  works  deep  in  the 
His  children,  and  whether  we  nee  them  or  not. 
we  feel  everywhere  their  beauty  and  mystery 
enfolding  us. 

I  returned  to  my  southern  home  at  the  begin- 
I  ning  of  November,  with  a  head  full  of  joyous 
memories,  and  a  heart  full  of  grateful  love  for 


ory-    "Love    ie   everything  t  Alio  God 


Jus cu-m  L- 1  a,  J3L  aAdtk,  hr  11. 


Suddenly  we  stopped,  and  I  knew,  without 
being  told,  the  Sea  was  at  my  feet.  I  knew,  too, 
it  was  immense !  awful !  and  for  a  moment  some 
of  the  sunshine  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  the 
day.  But  I  do  not  think  I  was  afraid ;  for  later, 
when  I  had  put  on  my  bathing-suit,  and  the  little 
waves  ran  up  on  the  beach,  and  kissed  my  feet,  I 
shonted  for  joy,  and  plunged  fearlessly  into  the 
surf.  But,  unfortunately,  I  struck  my  foot  on  a 
rock,  and  fell  forward  into  the  cold  water. 

Then  a  strange,  fearful  sense  of  danger  terrified 
me.  The  salt  water  filled  my  eyes,  and  took 
away  my  breath,  and  a  great  wave  threw  me  up 
on  the  beach  as  easily  as  if  I  had  been  a  little 


the  dear  frieuds  who  had  done  so  mm 
I   happiness. 
:       It  was  long  before  we  again  visited  the  beautiful  ( 

City  of  Kind  Hearts.     1  continued  my  studies  at 

borne,  and  grew  gladder  every  day  and  night 
,  because  of  the  new.  wonderful  knowledge  that 
j|  was   coming   to   ine.     Of   course  I  do  not   mean 

that  I  was  never  sad.  I  suppose  every  one  has 
I  sorrows.     Our  dear   poet   has   said  :    •■Into  each 

life  some  rain  must  fall."  and  I  am  sure  the  rain 

is  as  needful  for  us  as  it  is  for  the  Bowers. 
1  wept  bitterly  when  I  beard  of  the  death  of  my 

beautiful   dog :    for   I   loved   her  tenderly.     Oh ! 

Lioness  was  so  bravf  and  gentle.     She  would  lav 


her  head  in  my  lap  "hen  1  caressed  her,  ana  i 
knew  there  was  a  gentle,  loving  expression  in  her 
brown  eyes.  And  how  it  grieved  me  to  think  I 
should  never  see  ber  again  !  But  even  that  sorrow 
had  a  bright  side. 

When  the  dog-lovers  in  England  and  America 
heard  that  my  dog  had  been  killed,  they  were  very 
sorry  and  kindly  offered  to  raise  money  to  buy 
me  another  Mastiff.  Then  I  knew  that  my  beau- 
tiful dog's  death  would  be  the  means  of  bringing 
light  and  joy  to  a  desolate  life.  T  wrote  to 
kind  gentlemen,  and  asked  them  to  send  me  the 
money,  which  they  proposed  raising,  to  help 
educate  Tommy  [Stringer]  instead  of  buying  me 
another  dog. 

Little  Tommy's  story  is  a  very  sad  one.  I  first 
heard  of  him  one  vacation,  while  visiting  some 
dear  friends  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  then  in 
one  of  the  hospitals  in  Pittsburgh.  When  he  was  j 
only  four  years  old  he  had  a  dreadful  illness 
which  deprived  him  of  his  sight  and  hearing,  j 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  a  mere  infant,  and  j 
his  father  was  too  poor  to  have  him  educated.  So  , 
he  remained  in  the  hospital,  blind  and  deaf,  and  ] 
dumb,  and  small  and  friendless  altogether.  Could  j 
there  be  a  more  pitiful  condition  ? 

When  I  returned  to  Boston  the  following  autumn  I 
Tommy  was  constantly  in  my  thoughts.  I  told 
my  friends  about  him,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  prom- 
ised he  would  find  a  place  for  my  little  human 
plantlet  in  the  beautiful  Child's  Garden,  which 
the  kind  people  of  Boston  have  given  to  little 
'  sightless  children,  if  I  would  raise  money  to  pay 
his  teacher  and  other  expenses. 

That  seemed  to  me  an  easy  thing  to  do.  I  knew 
that  the  world  was  full  of  love  and  sympathy,  and 
that  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  helpless  little  child 
would  meet  with  a  loving  response.  And  so  it 
did.  The  dog-lovers  started  a  Tommy-fund 
immediately ;  little  children  began  to  work  for 
him,  and  people  in  far-away  states,  and  even  in 
England  and  Canada,  sent  their  offerings  of  j 
money  and  sympathy. 

In  a  very  short  time  enough  money  was  raised  to  j 
pay  Tommy's  expenses  for  a  year,  and  he  was  j 
brought  to  Boston,  and  a  sunny  corner  in  the 
Child's  Garden  was  found  for  him,  and  in  that 
bright,  warm  atmosphere  of  love  the  little  human 
flower  soon  learned  to  grow,  and  the  darkness 
which  had  enfolded  his  child-life  so  closely  melted  | 
away.  So  love  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  all 
the  world.  "Love,— no  other  word  we  utter,  Can 
so  sweet  and  precious  "be." 

1  will  here  end  this  little  story  of  my  childhood. 
I  am  spending  the  winter  at  my  home  in  the  lovely 
south,  the  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  surrounded 
by  all  that  makes  life  sweet  and  natural ;  loving 
parents,  a  precious  baby  brother,  a  tender  little 
sister  and  the  dearest  teacher  in  the  world.  My 
life  is  full  of  happiness.  Every  day  brings  me 
some  new  joy,  some  fresh  token  of  love  from 
distant  friends,  until  in  the  fullness  of  my  glad 
heart,  I  cry  :  "Love  is  everything!  And  God  is 
1  Love!" 


Jamaica   Plain   News. 


HELEN    KELLER'S    STORY. 

There  is  no  need  of  our  calling  attention  to  the 
remarkably  interesting  and  admirably  written 
article  by  Helen  Keller,  on  the  third  page  of  this 
issue.  But  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  paragraphing  and  the 
insertion  of  Tommy  Stringer's  surname,  the  article 
is  exactly  as  she  wrote  it,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
word  misspelled  nor  a  mistake  of  any  sort  on  the 
manuscript. 

We  have  reproduced  the  ending  of  the  article, 
with  Helen's  signature,  which,  we  may  add,  is  the 
first  she  ever  wrote  with  ink.  The  pencil  is  the 
ordinary  writing  implement  of  the  blind.  In  order 
that  the  page  might  be  photographed,  Helen  kindly 
attempted  the  use  of  the  pen,  with  excellent  result. 

Which  of  our  twelve-year-old  readers,  who  has 
the  full  use  of  both  eyes  and  cars,  c«uld  have 
composed  and  written,  without  the  least  assistance, 
such  an  article  as  this? 


PUBLISHED  EVERT  SATURDAY. 


Bartlett': 


^Building,       Jamaica 


Thursday  morning  the  children  of  the 
Kindergarten  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  hear  the  jingle  bells  on  the  Boulevard. 
The  party  was  composed  of  30  girls,  35 
boys  and  13  teachers.  They  went  in 
Shaw's  barges  and  it  is  ueVdless  to  say 
enjoyed  their  outing. 


Stettn  ftottmipt 


FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    9,    1894. 


MR.  ANAGNOS'S  WOSK. 
Why  is  this  not  a  good  time  for  all  old  friends 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  many 
new  ones,  to  rally  to  the  aid  of  the  institution 
ivhicli  has  often  and  deeply  touched  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity? 
It  is  true  that  "hard  times"  is  a  phrase  con- 
stantly upon  people's  lips  and  felt  in  many 
ways.  But  of  all  the  poor,  children  are  cer- 
tainly most  helpless  and  needy,  and  of  all  chil- 
dren, who  can  he  more  truly  the  care  of  people 
who  have  much  or  little  money  than  the  little 
ones  whose  lives  must  be  forever- in  darkness? 
Mr.  Anagnos's  work  is  well  appreciated  in  this 
community.  His  courage  before  difficulties 
has  been  unfaltering.  His  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  psychology  were  recognized  when  Har- 
vard College  gave  him  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  a  few  years  ago— a  deserved  honor, 
which  was  possibly  furthered  in  its  arrival  by 
the  late  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  whose  loss  to 
the  governing  board  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  like  that  of  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  was  es- 
pecially great  to  their  director.  The  absence  of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  while  convalescing  from  his  ill- 
ness a  few  years  ago,  was  severely  felt  by  the 
schools ;  his  present  illness  must  be  aggravated 
by  the  burdens  borne  for  the  sake  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind.  These  burdens  were 
assumed  by  him  duri»g  a  season  of  general 
financial  prosperity ;  they  should  be  lightened 
now  by  all  who  realize  how  few  are  the  men  of 
talent  and  power  in  the  world  who  give  their 
lives  to  so  great  a  service  as  his.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  director,  ©n  occasion,  to  present  the  needs 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  We  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  its  greatest  need  at  present 
is  that  all  interested  at  all  should  hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  director  and  by  generous  replen- 
ishing of  the  building  fund  and  other  funds 
carry  on  his  wonderful  work,  which  will  be 
more  and  more  appreciated  as  the  years  go  on. 
The  scientific  value  of  this  work  will  one  day 
be  understood  as  fully  equal  to  its  philan- 
thropic necessity. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Go  gladly,  with  true  sympathy, 

Where  affliction's  pale  victims  pine, 

And  bid  life's  sweetest  smiles  again 
Along  their  pathway  shine. 

Chase. 


To  the  Friends  of  the  Little  "Blind  Children  : 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1893,  the  new  buildings  of  the  kindergar- 
ten were  practically  finished  and  made  ready  for  occupancy;  and  on  the 
27th  of  the  same  month  a  second  household  was  formed,  equal  in  size  and 
in  all  its  needs  and  requirements  to  the  first.  There  are  now  two  families 
instead  of  one. 

Thus,  while  our  enlarged  accommodations  have  enabled  us  to  receive 
64  children  instead  of  36  (the  former  number),  they  have  also  necessitated 
the  employment  of  twice  as  many  officers,  teachers,  and  domestics  as  were 
in  the  service  of  the  infant  institution  a  year  ago. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  term  many  little  boys  and  girls 
have  been  brought  to  our  doors,  seeking  for  admission.  We  have  taken  in 
one  after  another  until  every  nook  and  corner  in  both  buildings  are  filled. 
I  am  grieved  to  say  that,  although  our  accommodations  are  thus  crowded  to 
overflowing,  there  are  still  five  or  six  little  ones,  poor  and  in  need,  who 
stand  without  the  fold.  These  children  are  just  at  the  proper  age  to  benefit 
by  the  education  given  at  the  kindergarten ;  but,  alas !  we  cannot  receive 
them.     There  is  no  room  for  them. 

Moreover,  the  steady  progress  made  by  the  little  scholars  in  their  physi- 
cal and  mental  development  and  in  manual  training  renders  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  us  to  engage  the  services  of  special  instructors  fitted  to  carry 
on  the  work  in  its  advanced  stages. 


Owing  to  this  continual  and  rapid  growth  of  the  kindergarten  and  of  its 
wants,  the  current  expenses  have  been  more  than  doubled,  while  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  have  been  steadily  falling  off  on  account  of  the  great  de- 
pression which  has  prevailed  in  business  circles.  In  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
regular  income.  Unless  our  needs  are  soon  supplied,  we  shall  be  confronted 
by  a  gloomy  prospect  of  debt  and  discouragement,  bringing  serious  menace 
to  the  work  and  activities  of  the  infant  institution. 

But  we  cannot  take  a  step  backward.  We  are  therefore  constrained  to 
appeal  in  the  most  urgent  manner  to  all  benevolent  and  generous  members 
of  our  community  for  immediate  relief.  We  cannot  do  otherwise,  although 
it  is  our  most  ardent  wish  to  trouble  them  as  little  as  possible.  The  work 
rests  upon  their  hearts  and  hands  ;  and,  until  a  permanent  source  of  income 
is  secured,  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  additional  gifts  and  upon  the  in- 
crease of  the  members  of  the  auxiliary  society. 

This  organization  was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies'  visit- 
ing committee,  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  kindergarten.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  held  the 
office  of  treasurer  for  several  years,  and  attended  to  the  details  of  its  duties 
with  indefatigable  industry,  which  was  productive  of  the  most  gratifying 
results.  On  her  retirement  she  was  succeeded  by  her  niece,  Miss  Olga  E. 
Gardner,  who  continues  to  serve  with  great  zeal  and  uncommon  diligence ; 
while  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Whitten, 
of  Dorchester,  and  Mrs.  M.  V.  Pierce,  of  Milton,  are  still  in  charge  of  the 
branches  formed  through  their  own  exertions  in  their  respective  places  of 
residence. 

These  and  other  kind  friends  and  practical  helpers  continue  to  labor 
in  the  field  of  afflicted  humanity  with  tireless  enthusiasm  and  marked  devo- 
tion, and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  their  combined  efforts  that  the  number  of  the 
annual  subscribers  has  been  brought  up  to  about  660. 

All  this  is  excellent  and  encouraging;  but  it  is  not  enough.  More  is 
absolutely  needed.  In  order  that  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  may  go  on 
without  interruption  until  the  goal  of  its  endeavors  is  attained,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  regular  contributors  is  indispensable.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
security  from  embarrassment  and  no  assurance  of  progress  without  it. 
Hence  we  are  compelled  to  ask  for  further  assistance,  for  new  subscribers. 
Our  call  is  addressed  to  all  liberal-minded  and  tender-hearted  persons;  but  it 


is  directed  with  special  emphasis  to  you,  fathers  and  mothers,  whose  sons 
and  daughters  are  not  only  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  but  roll  in 
the  abundance  of  comforts  and  are  favored  with  the  enjoyment  of  every 
conceivable  advantage  and  of  a  great  variety  of  pleasures.  The  case  of  the 
little  sightless  children,  for  whom  we  bespeak  your  generosity,  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  all  others. 

These  hapless  little  human  plants  live  and  move  and  have  their  being 
under  the  sullen  canopy  of  a  ceaseless  night.  They  are  doomed  to  perpetual 
darkness.     To  them  never  returns, — 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 

The  outer  world,  with  its  countless  images  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  and 
with  its  marvellous  sources  of  knowledge  and  inspiration,  is  a  blank  to  them. 
They  are  isolated  by  their  infirmity,  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  degenerate  in 
idleness.  They  languish  under  the  grievous  burden  of  their  deprivation, 
which  doth  lie  over  them  like  an  incubus,  and  they  become  dull  by  inaction. 
In  some  instances  they  are  not  only  oppressed  by  poverty  and  deprived  even 
of  the  necessary  means  of  existence,  but  are  constantly  exposed  to  unhealthy 
and  deleterious  influences,  which  hinder  their  normal  development  and  stunt 
their  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  growth. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  a  broad  and  rational  education 
is  to  the  little  blind  children  not  merely  an  accomplishment  or  a  luxury,  but 
the  sum  and  substance  of  their  salvation.  It  is  the  only  sure  means  of 
emancipating  them  from  the  bondage  of  an  appalling  calamity.  It  is  the 
Aladdin's  lamp  that  will  illumine  their  pathway  and  lead  them  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light,  the  lever  that  will  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  the 
passport  that  will  introduce  them  into  the  society  of  their  fellow-men. 

From  the  depths  of  their  misery  and  wretchedness  these  puny  and 
weakly  little  figures  turn  their  pale  and  wan  faces  toward  you,  fortunate 
parents,  whose  offspring  is  hale  and 

Greatly  blest  with  every  blooming  grace. 

They  cry   unto  you,  imploring  you   to   lend  them   your   aid   to   cross   the 

river  of  their  afflictions  and  to  stand,  strong  and  perfect,  on   the  further 

banks.     Are  you  going  to  fortify  yourselves  conveniently  behind  the  wall  of 

hard  times  "  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties  ?     They  beg  of  you  in 


the  name  of  mercy  to  roll  away  for  them  the  ponderous  stone  that  shuts  the 
entrance  of  the  sepulchre,  in  which  their  humble  talents  are  entombed,  so  that 
these  may  be  vivified  by  coming  in  contact  with  air  and  sun.  Will  you  give 
a  cold  denial  to  their  request?  They  ask  you  for  nothing  less  than  what  is 
to  them  the  veritable  bread  of  life.  Will  you  have  the  hardihood  to  send 
them  a  stone  in  reply? 

For  their  sake,  as  well  as  for  your  own  and  for  that  of  your  children,  I 
hope  and  trust  that  your  response  to  this  urgent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  kin- 
dergarten will  be  most  favorable. 

Why  should  I  think  that  it  could  be  otherwise? 

Judging  by  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  have  I  not  ample  reason  to 
believe,  that  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  —  nay,  that  Massachusetts 
herself  —  will  refuse  to  allow  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless  children  to  decline 
or  to  suffer  for  want  of  adequate  support  ? 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  and  duly  acknowledged  by 
MISS  OLGA  E.  GARDNER,  Treasurer,  No.  51  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston. 


%, 
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A  POEM  BY  HELEN  KELLER. 
lr.  Wade  sends  to  The  Educator  the  follow- 
vorses  oa  "Autamn,"  which  is  said  to  bo 
ion's  first  poetical  effort  to  appear  in  print, 
is,  censldering  tho  circumstances  under 
remarkable  literary 


There  is  a  beantilul  spirit  of  gladness  every- 

The   wooded   waysides     are     luminous    with 

brightly  painted  loaves; 
The  forest  trees  with  royal  grace  have  donned 
Their  gorgeous  autumn  tapestries ; 
And   even    tho   rocks   and   fences   are   broid- 

With  ferns,  sumachs    and    brilliantly    tinted 

Ivies. 
But  so  exquisitely  blended  are  tho   lights  and 

shade,?. 
The  colds,  1    iriets  and   purples,  that  no  sense 

is  weak..?, 
For  God  himsolf  hath  painted  the  landscape. 

The  hillsides  gleam  with  golden  corn ; 

Apple   and  peach  trees     bend    beneath    their 

burdens  of  golden  fruit; 
The  golden-rods,  too,  are  here,  whole  armies  of 

a  wavi  _ 
And  about  the  wild  grapes,  purple  and  fair  and 

full  of  sunshine, 
The  little  birds  southward  going 
Linger  like  travellers  at  an  inn, 
And  sip  the  perfumed  wine; 
And  far  away  the  mountains  against  the  blue 

sky  stand 
Calm  and  mysterious,  like  prophets  of  God, 
Wrapped  in  purple  mist. 

,  But  now   a   ohange   o'er   the  glorious  sky  has 

come. 
The  threatening  clonds  stand  still; 
The  skies  are  dark  and  solemn  ; 
The  mists  of  morning   hide   the   golden  face  of 

day ; 
And  a  mysterious  hand,  is  silently  stripping  the 

trees. 
And  with  rustle  and  whir  the  leaves  descend, 
And  like  little  frightened  birds 
Lie  trembling  on  the  ground. 
Bare  and  sad  the  forest-tuonarchs  stand  ' 
Like   kings   of   old,   all    their  splendor  swept 

away. 

And  down  from  his  ice-bound  realm  in  the 
north 

Comes  Winter  with  his  snowy  locks,  and  tear- 
drops frozen  on  his  cheeks ; 

For  he  is  tho  brother  of  Death,  and  acquainted 
with  Sorrow. 

Autumn  sees  him  from  afar. 

And,  as  a  child  to  her  father  runneth, 

So  to  the  arms  of  kindly  Wintor  fleeth, 

And  in  his  mantle  of  snow 

He  tenderly  folds  her  lovely  form, 

And  on  his  breast  she  falls  asleep 

Ere  yet  the  storm-winds  have  loosed  their  fury 

Upon  a  white  and  silent  world. 


Df  the 


that  must 
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FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    16,    1894. 


IN    AID    OF   THE    KINDERGARTEN. 

In  celebrating  Washington's  birthday,  th« 
students  of  Perkins  Institution  are  animated 
not  only  by  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  but  that  of 
philanthropy  as  well,  much  to  the  profit  of  tho 
kindergarten  for  which  these  entertainments 
are  always  given.  Special  preparations  are 
now  in  progress  for  next  Thursday,  the  22d, 
and  the  exercises  promise  to  be  appropriate  and 
unique.  At  11  A.  M.  the  largo  museum  will  bo 
opened  for  visitors,  where  for  an  hour  they 
will  be  most  pleasingly  entertained  by  the 
girls,  and  the  remaining  hour  will  be  devoted 
to  physical  exercises  by  the  boys  in  the  c>m- 
nasiura.  At  3  P.  M.,  another  programme  will 
be  presented  in  the  Music  Hall  by  the  boys,  fol- 
lowed by  the  girls  in  gymnastics.  Edith 
Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer 
are  to  be  present  and  will  add  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  occnsion.  Ticket*  at  50  cents 
each  may  bo  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  instil ' 
tution,  37  Avon  place. 
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AT  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE, 

The  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Blind  School 
Give  Two  Entertainments. 


The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at 
South  Boston,  killed  two  birds  with  one 
atone,  as  it  were,  yesterday. 

Washington's  birthday  was  commemo- 
rated by  appropriate  exercises,  that  also 
served  as  a  benefit  for  the  kindergarten 
at  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  programme  carried  out  was  in  two 
divisions.  The  first,  at  11  o'clock,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  girls'  department,  with  the 
second,  at  3  o'clock,  by  the  boys.  Both 
were  deeply  Interesting.  The  attendance 
was  beyond  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
apartments  In  which  the  entertainments 
were  carried  out,  even  standing  room  be- 
ing in  demand. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  morning's  card 
was  the  presence  of  Willie  Elizabeth  Rob- 
bins,  Edith  Thomas  and  Tommy  Stringer. 
The  three  are  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and 
dumb;  but  under  the  care  of  the  school 
have  developed  capabilities  that  are  really- 
wonderful.  Willie,  as  she  was  named  on  a 
wrhim,  and  she  has  since  been  called,  has 
even  learned  to  articulate,  and  can  make 
herself  understood  in  a  limited  way  by 
speech.  But  the  regular  way  of  commu- 
nication by  the  three  with  the  others,  the 
I  teachers  and  each  other,  is  by  a  movement 
!  of  the  fingers  In  the  other's  hand.  Speech 
can  be  Interpreted  In  this  way  almost  as 
fast  as  a  person  can  talk.  Edith  Thomas 
appeared  in  the  exercises,  and  gave  what 
she  had  to  say  through  one  of  the  blind 
girls  who  could  speak,  by  the  signals  of 
her  fingers  In  the  hand  of  the  one  talking. 
j  Of  the  sixty  girls  in  the  institute,  only 
(eleven  took  active  part  in  the  exercises", 
i  They  were  Lottie  Rich,  Hattie  Ramsdell, 
Florence  Smith,  Jeanette  Foss,  Etta 
,  Knowlton,  Louisa  Warrlner,  Edith 
Thomas,  of  Massachusetts;  Julia  Roeske 
and  Mary  Holsington  of  Connecticut,  and 
Edna  Joslyn  and  Florence  Welfoot  of  Ver- 
mont. There  were  readings,  piano  and 
violin  selections  and  choruses.  The  read-  \ 
ings  were  from  Hawthorne's  "Grand- 
father's  Chair,"  Edith  Thomas's  piece  i«- 
ing  the  "Tea  Party." 

There  are  about  seventy  boys  in  the 
school,  and  thirty  odd  were  on  the  pro- 
gramme as  principals  and  members  of  the 
chorus.  Recitations,  singing,  violin  and ) 
I  piano  solos  and  music  by  the  band  constl- 
i  tuted  the  card.  As  with  the  girls,  the  play- 
ing was  marked  by  a  delightful  delicacy 
of  touch  and  strict  adherence  to  the  cor- 
rect tone.  The  playing  of  the  band  was  es- 
pecially soft  and  harmonious.  The  "Sal- 
utation" was  by  H.  R.  W.  Mills  of  Con- 
necticut, it  being  a  selection  from  Bel- 
lamy. The  others  as  principals  were  Clar- 
ence Jackson  of  New  York,  Henry  Mozeal- 
i  ous  of  Connecticut,  and  Fred  Carnev,  Pat- 
!  rick  O'Nell,  Owen  Wrlnn,  Charles  Black. 
Theodore  Leutz  and  Charles  Forrester  of 
Boston. 

Following  the  exercises  in  both  instances 
visitors  had  an  opportunity  to  look  through 
the  institute  and  talk  with  the  children. 
The  work  in  the  gymnasium  was  also  il- 
lustrated by  classes  of  both  sexes 

The  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain 
Started  about  a  year  ago  with  accommo- 
dations lor  thirty-six  children,  but  an  in- 
crease of  room  has  been  made  necessarv 
on  account  of  the  applications.  There  are 
now  sixty-four  pupils,  and  more  wish  to 
enter,  but  there  is  no  room 
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Visitors  to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston  are  invariably  im- 
pressed with  the  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion expressed  by  the  blind  children  for 
strangers  and  towards  each  other.  They 
romp  and  play  when  out  of  study  hours, 
like  any  school  children,  but  not  being 
able  to  see,  frequently  run  into  each  other 
or  strangers  who  may  be  in  the  vicinity. 
After  a  collision  they  always  ask  very  po- 
litely to  be  excused.  They  always  speak, 
too,  in  a  soft,  pleasant  voice.  Among  the 
interesting,  not  to  say  amusing,  things  at 
the  school  is  the  relation  between  one  of 
the  youngest,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  smartest  boys,  and  a  big  colored  lad 
who  is  mentally  rather  behind  the  others. 
The  little  chap,  although  blind,  has  con- 
stituted himself  a  guardian  of  the  other, 
who  is  double  his  size,  shows  him  around, 
advises  him  what  not  and  what  to  do,  and 
exercises  a  general  supervision  of  his  con- 
duct. 
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The  children  of  the  Kindergarten  cele- 
brated Washington'^  Birthday  with  ex- 
ercises appropriate  to  the  day.  Willis 
Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer,  the  two 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children,  went  to 
the  South  Boston  Asylum  to  be  present 
at  the  concert  given  there  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Kindergarten. 
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THE    BLIND     REJOICE,    TOO. 

The  children  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the>| 
Blind  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  o£i 
Washington  as  appropriately  as  ever.  At  ll' 
o'clock  and  at  3  o'clock  there  were  entertain-: 
nts,  the  participants  in  which,  with  one  or 
>  exceptions,  wero  all  pupils  of  the  asylum, 
.'as  announced  that  the  proceeds  of  the  enter-1 
minus  would  be  used  to  defray  the  ever-m-' 
.--using  expenses  of  the  various  departments,; 
and  particularly  of  the  new  departments.  As  at' 
result,  the  little  hall  was  filled  to  crushing,  the 
interest  in  the  two  exhibitions,  one  of  which! 
was  riven  by  the  girls  and  the  other  by  the' 
boy-1,  being  apparently  equally  divided. 

"he  display  of  learning  bv  the  girls  was  given 
in  the  morning.  The  boys  read  the  patriotic 
"  ctions  in  some  cases  more  intelligently  than 
could  many  a  boy  possessed  of  all  his  instincts. 
An  exemplification  of  their  work  in  manual' 
I  training  was,  superficially,  above  criticism. 
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RENDERED  BY  CHILDREN. 


They  Pleased  Their  Elders  in 
Their  Entertainments. 


Wonderful  Ability  of  the  Blind  Little 
Ones  Made  Apparent. 


Barnard    Memorial    Festival  Was 
Unique  and  Pleasina;  One, 


Children  are  the  key  of  paradise. 

They  alone  are  good  and  wise, 

Because  their  thoughts,  their  very  lives,  are  prayer. 

A  glimpse  indeed  was  it  into  paradise  af- 
forded yesterday,  as  on  every  Washington's 
birthday,  at  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind. 

A  paradise  truly  for  those  whom  nature 
has  so  unkindly  bereft  of  the  blessed  faculty 
of  sight,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  and 
of  the  children  who  gathered  at  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  exercises  went  away, 
as  always,  filled  with  wonder  over  what  lov- 
ing care  and  wise  direction  accomplishes 
with  the  children  who  are  so  handicapped 
in  their  efforts  to  acquire  wisdom. 

Beginning  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
the  girls'  department  gave  a  miscellaneous 
exhibition,  and  in  the  afternoon,  begin 
ning  at  3,  the  hoys'  department  enter* 
tained  another  company,  also  as  large  as 
the  hall  could  contain,  with  a  varied  pro- 
gram of  recitations,  songs  and  instrumen- 
tal solos  and  concerted  pieces,  reflecting 
great  credit  not  only  upon  the  devoted 
teachers  of  the  school,  but  also  the  abil 
ties  of  the  pupils  themselves. 

At  the  morning  exercises,  in  addition  to 
the  numbers  rendered  by  the  girls  in  uni- 
son, there  were  literary  or  musical  selec- 
tions by  Lottie  Rich,  Hattie  Eamsdell, 
Florence  Smith,  Etta  Knowlton,  Julia 
Eoeske,  Edna  Joslyn,  Florence  Welfoot, 
Mary  Hoisington,  Jeannette  Foss,  Edith 
Thomas,  who  in  addition  to  being  blind  is 
totally  deaf,  and  but  for  the  ministrations 
of  the  school  would  be  dumb,  and  also 
Louise  \\  arriner. 

The  boys  who  contributed  to  the  enter- 
tainment bv  their  solos  in  verse  or  song  or 
story  were  H.  R.  W.  Mills,  Clarence  Jack- 
son, the  bright  young  son  of  Dr  Jackson; 
Iheodore  Leutz,  Charles  Forrester  and 
Henry  Mozealous. 

The  building  of  the  flag  with  stars  and 
stripes  made  in  the  sloyd  class  was  interest- 
ingly and  deftly  done,  and  a  flag  exercise 
that  followed  illustrating  the  different  flags 
used  in  this  country  since  the  beginning  of 
its  history  elicited  warm  applause,  but  so, 
for  that  matter,  did  each  and  every  one  of 
the  numbers  presented. 

Mr  Anagnos  called  attention  to  the  value 
of  the  manual  training,  which  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  teaching  of  the  school,  say- 
ing that  its  great  usefulness  is  not  alone  in 
its  practical  availability,  but  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  intellect  and  conscience. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  more  formal 
portion  of  the  program  the  indefatigable 
and  great-hearted  superintendent  made  a 
moving  appeal  lor  funds  and  cooperating 
sympathy  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Mr  Anagnos  referred  to  some  of  the 
young  college-bred  women  who  are  devot- 
ing themselves  to  helping  others  instead  of 
wasting  their  lives  in  the  froth  of  society, 
and  extolled  all  such.  coii"luding  with  the 
plea  for  humanity's  needs. 

Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Rooms  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  the  blind  and  previously  wholly 
dumb  children,  were  present,  and  after- 
ward in  the  library  and  museum  held  an 
informal  reception,  where  thev  delighted 
their  old  friends  among  the  guests  of  the 
day  with  their  remarkable  progress,  and 
made  many  new  friends  by  their  winning, 
appealing  joyousness  and  phenomenal 
sensitiveness  and  learning,  wonderful  for 
children  of  their  age,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  lacking  so  many  senses  that  other 
children  have. 

From  the  library  the  visitors  went  to  the 
gymnasium  to  see  the  girls  of  the  school  in 
their  white  gymnasium  suits  go  through 
an  attractive  program  of  exercises  with 
or  without  apparatus. 

It  was  a  memorably  interesting  visit  to 
both  old  and  new  friends  of  the  school,  and 
than  one  of  those  present  must  have 
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Washington  in  the  kindergar- 
tens. 

George  Washington,  the  boy  who  never 

}i\&  a  lie,  who  did  as  his   mother   wished, 
:  ud  who  finally  came  to  be  the  first   Presi- 
I   lent  of  the  United  States,  is   preeminently 
Jroung  America's  hero. 

The  few  days  just  past  have  really  con- 
•tituted  a  Washington  week  in  the  kinder- 
gartens. Teachers  of  young  children  soon 
realize  the  importance  of  beginning  early 
»nd  persistently  reviewing  any  story  or 
factwhichisto  De  impressed  permanently  on 
the  mind.  So.bright  and  early  last  Monday 
niorning,  the  story  of  Washington  was  told 
In  simple  language  to  the  little  kinder- 
J*artners.  The  chopping  of  the  cherry-tree 
■was  of  course  the  favorite  episode  of  his 
life,  and  was  promptly  adopted. 

To  "make  believe"  is  one  of  the  chief 
jnethods  for  growth  in  this  child  garden, 
»nd  this  simple  story  has  been  played 
i  every  day  this  week.  To  see  the  gravity  of 
Bome  toddling  of  five  years,  who  takes  the 
part  of  George's  mother;  to  behold  the  im- 
portance of  Washington  senior,  as  he 
drives  a  fiery  steed  off  to  town ;  and  to  ob- 
jerve  the  love  of  destruction  lurking  in  the 
eye  of  the  illustrious  George  as  he  chops 
;  away  at  the  feet  of  a  little  girl,  who,  with 
j  Outstretched  arms  and  red  balls  hanging 
from  her  fingers,  represents  the  cherry-tree, 
is  to  see  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered.  It 
is  very  interesting  and  very  ludicrous ; 
especially  when  George,  upon  being  callied 
t  to  account  by  his  father  before  the  fallen 
j  cherry-tree,  assures  him  in  a  "touch-me-if- 
you-dare"  voice,  "I  cannot  tell  a  lie,  I  did 
it  with  my  little  hatchet."  During  this 
apeech  the  diminutive  father  looks  at  him 
as  if  he  would  give  him  a  further  acquaint- 
ance with  a  bit  of  the  cherry-tree  if  it  were 
not  for  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
teacher.  A3  it  i3,  he  only  says,  as  if  he 
Aid  not  mean  a  word  of  it,  "George,  I  would 
rather  have  you  cut  down  all  my  trees  than 
tell  one  wrong  story." 

From  playing  the  story  of  Washington, 
and-  telliug  any  new  things  which  may  be 
learned  from  outside,  the  little  ones  have 
been  further  fired  with  patriotism  by  wear- 
ing red,  white  and  blue  caps,  marching 
With  little  flags,  and  altogether  coming  to 
B  practical  understanding  of  the  phrase 
''a  soldier  and  a  gentleman."  To  be  de- 
I  prived  of  the  red,  white  and  blue  badge  has 
j  proved  almost  as  severe  a  disgrace  in  this 
little  army  as  is  a  reduction  to  the  ranks  to 
our  army  officials.  Meanwhile,  respect  for 
the  Stars  and  Strines  has  been  thoroughly 
impressed  upon  the  little  patriots :  and  to 
drag  them  in  the  dust  has  proved  to  be  a 
Jnost  serious  offence. 
All  this  is  play,  but  play  with  a  very  evi- 
[  dent  inner  meaning ;  and  no  child  couid 
Spend  one  week  with  Washington's  spirit 
thus  interwoven  Into  all  his  school  hours, 
and  not  be  the  better  citizen  for  it  all  his 
life. 
|  Permanent  souvenirs  of  the  week  will  be 
found  in  many  homes,  for  probably  hun- 
dreds of  little  ones  have  carried  home  an 
outline  picture  of  a  hatchet  which  they 
have  sewed ;  and  some  hare  even  made  a 
picture  of  the  Washington  Monument,  with 
the  aid  of  paper  and  paste  brush. 

The  personal  love  felt  for  Washington 
by  the  children  was  well  illustrated  on 
Wednesday  when  a  little  fellow  who  had 
committed  some  misdemeanor,  and  stub- 
bornly refused  to  apologize,  at  last  wa:  lead 
to  give  in  completely,  thus :  He  was  told 
that  one  of  his  mates  had  expressed  a  hope 
that  Washington-,  up  in  heaven,  would 
lave  a  very   happy    birthday    because    so 
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kave  a  perfectly,,  ,   he 

that  here  was  one  little  klndergartnet 
,  Who  would  not  say  l,e  was  sorry  for  havine 
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LITTLE  BLIND  ONES 

Enjoy   the  Holiday-They  Hold   Exercises  at 

the  Perkins  Institution. 

The  holiday  was    observed  at  the  Perkins 

Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind 
in  two  entertainments,  morning  and  after- 
noon. In  both  of  these  the  pupils  of  the 
school  were  the  participants.  The  morning 
entertainment  was  at  11  and  in  this  the 
girls  were  the  only  performers.  The  hymn, 
"To  Thee,  My  Country,"  was  sung  in  chorus 
and  then  followed  a  series  of  readings  and 
reoitations  from  Hawthorne's  "Grand- 
father's Chair."  A  quaint,  antique  oaken 
chair  stood  upon  the  platform,  which  mi^ht 
well  have  been  the  original  of  the  stories 
told  by  the  great  romancer,  and  beside  it 
the  speakers  stood. 

Lottie  Rich  read  the  introductory  story 
of  the  chair  itself ;  Hattie  Ramsdell  recited 
the  story  of  tlie  Lady  Arbella;  Florence 
Smith  that  of  the  Pine  Tree  Shilling:  Etta 
Knowlton  that  of  the  Indian  Bible; 
Jeanette  Foss  told  the  story  of  the  Stamp 
Act;  Edith  Thomas  told,  in  her  pathetic 
sign  language,  which  was  interpreted 
by  a  fellow  pupil,  the  story  of 
the  Tea  Party  and  Louisa  "War- 
riner  related  the  circumstances  of  Wash- 
ington taking  command  of  the  American 
army  and  raising  the  seige  of  Boston. 
There  were  piano  solos  by  Julia  lloeske 
and  Mary  Hoislneton,  and  Edna  Joslyn 
sang  very  sweetly  "The  Angel's  Serenade," 
with  violin   obbligato  by  Florence  Welfoot. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  an  exhibi- 
tion in  military  drill  and  gymnastics  was 
given  by  classes  of  boys   in  tne  gymnasium. 

An  interesting  and  pathetic  episode  was 
the  presence  of  the  three  blind  mutes,  Edith 
Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer, 
all  of  whom  appeared  happy  and  delighted 
to  be  present. 
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AT  THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 

Little  Willie  Eobbins.  Tommie  Strieer 
and  Edith  Thomas  formed  the  trio  about 
whom  every  visitor  to  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  gathered  yesterday.  It 
was  a  (jala  day  for  the  sightless  midgets, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  immortal  Washington 
was  none  the  less  honored  because  naif  of 
Boston  found  its  way  to  the  home  of  the 
interesting  ttiree. 

Inste  d  of  a  "Washington"  day  at  the 
institution,  however,  it  was  a  "Haw- 
thorne" day,  us  the  entire  programme  of 
the  morning  consisted  of  readings  an  I 
recitations  from  "Grandfather's  Chair"  by 
that  illustrious  author.  Lottie.  Rich  *ave 
the  introduction  to  the  ex 
the       children      added      tnei 
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Dr.  Amigrnos   oresjded   ai 
i-stiutdv  about  th~   -- 
pils.    In  conclusion  no  made  an  urgent  i 
peal   for   funds    for    the    kindergarten 
.Jamaica  Plain. 
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The  Kindergaeten  News 
THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

No.  I. 

By  Emixie  Poulsson. 

Previous  to  1887  there  was  absolutely 

no  provision  for  the  education  of  young 

blind    children.     They    could 


not    be 

admitted  into  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  until  nine  years  of  age,  and 
other  schools  in  this  country  (and,  I 
believe  elsewhere  in  the  world)  required 
about  the  same  age  of  admission.  Such 
children,  therefore,  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  sight,  suffered  still  further 
disadvantage  by  having  this  late  begin- 
ning in  education.  Year  by  year,  as 
these  neglected  boys  and  girls  entered 
the  schools,  the  disastrous  effects  of  this 
plan  were  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the 
earnest  teachers  of  the  blind.  Many  of 
the  pupils,  because  of  this  neglect,  came 
in  such  conditions  of  helplessness  and 
hopelessness  as  precluded  the  possibility 
of  anything  but  meager  development. 

We  can  easily  understand  this.  The 
normal  child  gets  a  vast  amount  of 
education  from  the  'ordinary  use  of  his 
senses.  The  sense  of  sight,  in  particular, 
is  most  educative,  leading  out  and  luring 
on  to  all  kinds  of  activity.  The  seeing 
baby  notices  a  light,  turns  its  head  to 
watch  it,  reaches  out  to  grasp  it.  Trifles 
all,  but  the  germs  of  much.  His  whole 
being  has  responded,  and  in  the  response 
has  received  incalculable  gain. 

By  just  such  slight  movements  as  those 
of  Baby's  neck  and  hand  when  he  sees 
the  light,  comes  the  development  of  the 
body  and  the  control  of  it.  By  just  such 
slight  arresting  of  the  attention,  comes 
gradually  the  power  of  concentration  and 
other  mental  activity;  while  Baby's  love 
of  the  beautiful  grows  by  the  gratifi- 
cation afforded  by  the  brightness  of  the 
light;  and  desire,  the  germ  of  ivill,  gains 
a  little  of  the  depth  and  strength  which 
are  to  change  it  into  purposeful  will, 


even  through  that  vague  tendency  of  the 
tiny,  fluttering  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  light. 

However  slight  these  gains,  they  axe 
all  certain;  and  if  you  watch  a  baby 
thoughtfully  for  a  day  only,  you  will  see 
how  immeasurable  a  loss  to  his  whole 
nature  the  lack  of  this  one  sense  entails. 
As  in  babyhood  the  blind  child  misses, 
these  repeated  appeals  to  his  powers,  so 
all  through  the  succeeding  years  he 
misses  their  cultivation  by  all  such 
ordinary,  trivial,  but  exceedingly  valua- 
ble experiences;  and  when  a  child  has 
lived  for  nine  or  ten  years  lacking  all  the 
awakening  and  development  which  sight 
would  have  given,  he  will  naturally  have 
a  dull  mind,  a  flabby  body  and  a  warped 
spirit.  Great  pains  must  be  taken  to 
eke  out  his  scant  equipment  by  extra 
cultivation  of  the  senses  that  remain, 
and  by  supplying  the  child  with  such 
encouragements  to  healthful  physical 
and  psychical  activity  as  shall  accomplish 
for  him,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  what  the 
sense  of  sight  does  for  the  normal  child. 

At  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston  (established  by  Dr.  Howe  and 
carried  on  by  his  worthy  successor,  Mr. 
Anagnos)  these  needs  of  the  blind  child 
were  well  understood.  The  teachers 
grasped  eagerly  at  everything  which 
promised  to  be  useful  in  their  task  of 
awakening  the  dormant  powers  of  their 
pupils.  Kindergarten  methods  were 
studied  and  adopted  as  far  as  possible. 
Their  efficacy  was  quickly  proved  even 
with  the  big  boys  and  girls  who  came  to 
the  school,  and  the  determination  was 
soon  formed  by  Mr.  Anagnos  that  the 
beautiful,  gracious  ministry  of  the  kin- 
dergarten should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
blind  children  at  an  early  age.  Now 
when  Mr.  Anagnos  becomes  convinced 
of  the  necessity  for  anything  with  refer- 
ence to  the  education  of  the  blind,  whose 
cause  he  has  espoused  with  his  whole 
great,  loving  heart,  that  thing  must  be 
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brought  about;  and  so,  after  years  of 
hard  labor  in  eloquent  pleading,  in  patient 
rehearsing  again  and  again  of  the  pitiful 
stories  of  children  who  were  waiting  in 
ignorance  and  neglect,  in  appeals  to  indi- 
viduals, to  the  community  of  Boston,  to 
the  general  public,— after  long  years  of 
such  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Anagnos  and  others,  behold!  one  glad 
day  we  awoke  to  find  that  the  happy 
vision  was  materialized,  that  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  was  a  brick  and 
mortar  reality. 

At  first  the  boys  and  girls  were  in  one 
house,  but  the  numbers  increased  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  build  another.  These 
two  houses  are  now  crowded  to  their 
utmost,  and  an  extra  building  (completed 
as  far  as  funds  would  allow)  is  in  use  for 
some  classes — music,  gymnastics,  etc. 
And  still  there  are  blind  children  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  come  in; — waiting  in 
dire  need,  each  day's  neglect  being  a 
distinct  disadvantage. 

The  institution  is  necessarily  a  home 
for  the  little  folks  too,  since  they  come 
from  all  parts  of  New  England;  so  that 
besides  the  expense  of  the  kindergarten 
itself,  bed  and  board  must  be  provided 
for  the  sixty-nine  bairns.  Hence  the 
building  and  establishment  of  the  kin- 
dergarten is  a  fact  which,  however  joy- 
ful, entails  the  heavy  burden  of  collecting 
the  necessary  funds  for  its  continuance. 
An  endowment  fund  is  now  our  goal  of 
hope;  for  so  sweet  and  just  a  charity  as 
the  bringing  of  knowledge  and  happiness 
to  little  blind  children  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  a  precarious  income. 
(And,  by  the  way,  contributions,  small 
and  large,  may  be  sent  at  any  time  to 
Miss  Emilie  Poulsson,  96  Chestnut  street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  will  be  acknowledged 
in  The  News.) 

"  But  I  shouldn't  think  that  blind  chil- 
dren could  do  anything  in  kindergarten," 
some  one  says.  On  the  contrary  they 
can  do  almost  everything  which  seeing 


children  do.  The  exceptions  aro  only  in 
drawing  and  in  color  work,  though  some 
slight  adaptations  are  made  in  a  few  of 
the  gifts  and  occupations.  The  tops  of 
the  tables  are  marked  by  grooves  instead 
of  by  mere  painted  lines.  In  the  first  six 
gifts,  and  in  the  weaving,  sowing,  paper 
folding  and  clay  modeling  no  adaptations 
are  made,  the  work  and  play  with  them 
being  like  that  in  any  other  kindergarten. 
The  tablets  of  the  seventh  gift  are 
pierced  with  two  tiny  holes  and  pinned 
upon  cushions;  so  that  the  forms  laid 
can  be  examined  by  the  fingers,  through 
which  the  child  "looks  at"  his  work, 
without  its  being  disarranged.  The 
cushions  are  as  large  as  the  top  of  the 
kindergarten  table,  and  are  marked  off 
into  inch  squares  by  transverse  lines  of 
chain  stitching.  These  cushions  also 
make  practicable  the  stick-laying  and 
ring-laying,  and  work  which  corresponds 
to  that  with  seeds  and  lentils,  etc. ,  Mrs. 
Hailmann's  beads  being  used  to  represent 
"  points."  The  sticks  and  rings,  like  the 
tablets,  must  be  pinned  down  to  keep 
them  in  place  as  the  child  examines 
them.  On  account  of  the  necessary 
holes,  wires  have  been  found  more  practi- 
cable than  wooden  sticks  and  are  there- 
fore used  in  their  place.  For  the 
parquetry  the  children  have  sheets  of 
paper  which  are  marked  off  into  inch 
squares,  or  oblongs,  by  raised  lines  and 
upon  which  they  paste  circles,  squares, 
triangles,  etc.,  with  as  much  neatness  as 
does  the  average  kindergarten  child. 

Pricking  for  geometric  designs  is  done 
by  means  of  a  metal  plate  with  square 
apertures,  this  answering  to  the  squared 
paper  which  seeing  children  use.  Out- 
lines of  leaves  are  pricked  from  the 
leaves  themselves,  and  of  course  any  out- 
line can  be  reproduced  from  a  flat  card- 
board model.  Outlines  of  objects  might 
be  drawn  in  the  same  way,  but  (unlike 
the  pricked  outline  which  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  touch)  the  drawn  outline  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  observed  by  the 
blind  child;  hence  drawing  is  omitted 
entirely.  If  a  visitor  should  judge 
simply  by  the  completed  work  and  by 
what  he  heard  from  teacher  and  children, 
he  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  had  not  been  visiting  an  ordinary 
kindergarten;  though,  of  course,  when 
one  watches  the  children  at  their  work 
the  difference  is  apparent. 

Although  five  years  is  the  required  age 
of  admission,  most  of  the  children  seem 
much  younger.  Whatever  was  the  cause 
of  their  blindness  has  usually  enfeebled 
them  and  stunted  their  growth;  and  their 
ignorance  of  many  things  which  seeing 
children  know  through  the  sense  of  sight 
but  which  blind  children  must  be  taught 
also  makes  them  appear  younger.  But 
with  the  opportunities  which  the  kinder- 
garten affords,  the  average  blind  child 
soon  shows  that  development  is  what  he 
lacked,  rather  than  capacity. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  EXPERTS  in  physical  science  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  kin- 
dergarten to  see  whether  the  occupations 
and  games  are  correct  from  their  stand- 
point. Miss  Fanny  L.  Johnson  of  the 
Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
who  teaches  the  girls  gymnastics  as  a 
part  of  her  work,  takes  up  this  subject 
in  a  recent  number  of  Ihe  Posse  Gymna- 
sium Journal,  in  this  way: — 

Being  asked,  the  other  day,  what  I 
thought  science  could  do  for  those 
games,  my  reply  was:  "I  think  it  can 
do  much  in  eliminating  from  them  hurt- 
ful movements,  as  well  as  in  bringing 
about  a  more  perfect  bi-lateral  develop- 
ment in  the  children."  In  the  use  of 
the  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations, 
a  scientific  development  is  clearly  brought 
out;  in  the  morning  talks  and  stories  the 
seeds  for  the  future  study  of  the  natural 
sciences  are  sown;  and  this  is  also  con- 
tinued in  the  games.  But  while,  in  play- 
ing the  games,  the  children  are  entering 
into  the  life  about  them  by  representing 
its  activities,  and  while  our  thoughts  are 
naturally  centered  on  having  a  perfect 
symbolism,  and  in  giving  to  each  and 
every  child  a  chance  to  exercise  his 
natural  activity,  we  must  beware,  lest 
some  of  the  motions  used  are  hindering, 
rather  than  helping,  his  physical  develop- 
ment. 

Singing,  of  course,  plays  an  important 
part  in  most  of  the  kindergarten  games; 
but  as  singing  during  active  motion  is 
very  hurtful,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
have  all  the  children  exercising  at  once, 
but  to  leave  some  to  take  an  inactive 
part  while  furnishing  the  music  for  the 
rest.     The    "Scissors    Grinder"    game, 


when  each  child  on  the  circle  is  a  scissors 
grinder,  as  well  as  those  inside,  is  an 
example  of  this.  Those  who  sing  should 
not  grind  the  scissors,  and  vice  versa. 
The  game  of  "The  Farmers"  would 
furnish  another  example. 

Then  some  motions  which  are  helpful 
if  carried  on  for  a  very  short  time,  be- 
come injurious  if  continued  for  the 
length  of  time  required  to  sing  the  words 
of  the  game.  Hopping  is  a  good  example 
of  this.  Experienced  gymnasts  tell  us 
that  if  carried  on  for  the  time  taken  to 
sing  even  one  verse  of  the  familiar 
ga,me,  "These  little  birdies  in  their  nest," 
etc.,  etc.,  it  is  certainly  harmful. 

Other  motions  are  used  which  tend  to 
contract  the  chest.  The  blacksmith  ham- 
mering is,  I  fear,  one  of  these,  as  no 
matter  how  much  of  a  backward  swing 
we  give  to  the  arm,  we  must  end  with  a 
forward  movement,  which  leaves  the 
shoulders  round  and  the  chest  narrow. 

During  a  recent  conversation  between 
the  director  of  the  physical  department 
connected  with  the  International  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Training 
School  and  the  editor,  the  former  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  the  kindergarten 
training,  as  commonly  administered,  is 
based  on  the  best  and  most  natural 
methods  of  physical  development.  It  was 
his  idea  that  in  inculcating  accuracy  and 
its  consequent  nicety  of  touch  the  tend- 
ency is  to  unduly  cultivate  the  muscles 
lying  in  the  finger  tips  at  the  expense  of 
those  general  muscular  movements  which 
should  come  first  and  which  benefit  the 
whole  body.  In  the  article  quoted  above 
Miss  Johnson  makes  an  appeal  to  those 
kindergartners  versed  in  physical  culture 
to  make  "a  classification  of  the  principal 
motions  used  in  the  kindergarten  games, 
pointing  out  those  which  are  hurtful  and 
those  most  helpful  to  little  children, 
would  be  a  great  aid.  With  this  before 
them,  the  ready  thought,  with  which  so 
many  kindergartners  are  fortunately 
blessed,  will  soon  suggest  new  games  on 
the  lines  of  the  old  thoughts,  or  new 
ways  of  playing  the  old  games,  which 
will  be  just  as  true  to  nature,  just  as 
spontaneous,  and  as  attractive  to  the 
children,  and  will  yet  be  based  on  thor- 
oughly scientific  principles." 
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Hie  looks  for  causes  and 
originates  ideas.  She  thus  evolves  thoughts 
by  her  own  mental  processes.  AYe  are  care- 
ful not  to  do  too  much  teaching,  but  simply 
to  guide  her  and  allow  her  to  work  out  the 
problems  by  herself  and  in  her  own  way. 
Her  teachers  have  strict  directions  to  le- 
i'raiu  from  explaining  things  to  her.  All 
the  teaching  is  objective. 

"In  the  study  of  /.oology,  for  example  wo 
show  her  an  animal  and  we  do  not  ask  her 
where  are  his  ears,  his  head, his  tail ;  but  we 
give  her  an  animal,  a  dog,  for  example,  and 
let  her  find  out  lor  herself  how  he  is  formed. 
Not  long  ago  she  was  given  a  kitten,  and 
she  studied  the  structure  of  the  kitten  by 
means  of  her  own  researches.  Then  a  dog 
was  procured  for  her.  He  was  of  very 
amiable  disposition  and  would  allow  her  to 
feel  of  his  teeth,  of  his  paws  or  of  his  tail 
without  showing  the  least  resentment.  She 
studied  him  thoroughly  and  she  made  one 
discovery  that  was  ucw  tome — that  is,  that, 
while  tlie  kitten  wagged  her  tail  horizon- 
tally, the  nog  wagged  his  up  and  down. 


menf  both    in    body  and  mind.     These  tests 

ception,  acuteness  of  touch,  advancement  in 
reasoning  power  and  other  points  and  care- 
ful and  copious  memoranda  are  made. 
They  are  very  hopeful  that,  through  her, 
the  cause  of  science  will  be  greatly  ad- 
vanced. 
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"Willie  is  exceeding! 
constantly  asking  quest: 
cisothe  greatest  caution: 
preferring  that  she  should  think  matters  out 
for  herself.  For  example  she  found  tho 
name  of  God  in  her  reading  and  she  was  in- 
terested.    She  asked:— 

"Is  he  the  great  father  of  us  all 
"Yes,"  we  told  her,  and  no  more.  She 
was  given  no  instruction  as  to  the  attri- 
butes of  the  deity.  So  also  in  other  matters 
we  answer  her  queries  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible, only  confirming  .  ir  denying  ideas 
which  she  has  formulated  for  herself  out  of 
her  own  inner  consciousness.  She  is  yet 
but  nine  years  of  age,  but  she  displays  a 
constant,  steady,  mental  growth,  affording 
us  much  encouragement." 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE 
BUND. 


By  Emilie  Poulsson. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  the  joy  of  spending 
a  day  with  the  dear  little  girls  of  this 
kindergarten.  As  soon  as  I  greeted  them 
they  recognized  my  voice  and  made  me 
welcome  in  their  pretty,  hearty  fashion, 
and  wanted  to  sing  "The  Squirrel "  "be- 
cause Miss  Poulsson  made  it! "  and  pre- 
sented me  with  some  "  nuts."  But  their 
teacher,  Miss  Fanny  L.  Johnson,  brought 
them  back  betimes  to  the  talk  which  my 
entrance  had  interrupted,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  soon  absorbed  in  examining 
or  using  the  carpenter's  tools.  Tiny 
Ethel  and  roly-poly  Alice  take  their  turn 
at  hammering  to-day,  as  the  other  chil- 
dren had  done  the  day  before;  and 
though  the  blows  are  weak  and  ineffec- 
tive, the  children's  faces  are  glowing  with 
interest — an  interest  which  is  strong  and 
pleasurable  enough  to  make  the  occasional 
hitting  of  a  tiny  thumb  of  no  account  at 
all.  An  apologetic  giggle  is  heard  when 
this  catastrophe  occurs,  but  there  is  no 
pause  in  the  hammering. 

To  realize  the  peculiar  value  of  the 
simple  kindergarten  experiences  to  blind 
children  we  must  remember  constantly 
how  restricted  their  world  is.  Only  so 
far  as  their  little  hands  can  reach  can 
they  "see."  But  after  Alice  has  taken 
her  turn  as  carpenter,  let  the  blows  of  a 
hammer  sound  from  a  roof  or  scaffold- 
ing high  in  air,  and  the  sound  will  no 
longer  be  meaningless;  Alice  will  know 
what  is  going  on,  and,  by  the  light  given 
her  through  her  own  feeble  experiment- 


ing, will  see  the  busy  carpenter  wielding 
the  hammer,  driving  the  nails  and  mak- 
ing boards  into  a  house. 

While  some  of  the  children  hammered 
or  took  out  nails  with  the  "  claw"  end, 
and  others  were  one  by  one  shown  how 
to  use  the  screw-driver,  nails  and  screws 
and  a  tack  hammer  were  being  passed 
around  to  the  children  in  their  seats,  with 
the  caution:  "Let  each  find  out  for 
herself." 

When  the  happy  hour  ended,  the  chil- 
dren, still  eagerly  interested,  were  full 
of  anticipations  about  being  carpenters 
again  the  next  day.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  when  clay  was  offered  to  these  chil- 
dren at  their  tables  that  they  should 
choose  to  make  hammers,  all  unconscious 
as  they  were  that  "  hammer  "  had  been 
put  down  in  their  teacher's  programme 
for  this  hour  ?  How  delightful  for  a  kin- 
dergartner  to  find  her  prearranged  plan 
thus  justified !  And  yet  if  the  programme 
does  not  evolve  itself  somewhat  according 
to  our  general  plan,  does  it  not  show 
that  we  have  not  discerned  the  course  of 
the  children's  thoughts  ? 

"How  do  you  think  you  should  make 
the  hammers  "  ?  questioned  Miss  John- 
son. The  children's  descriptions  showed 
that  they  had  learned  as  much  from  their 
busy  fingers  as  they  could  have  done 
with  sharpest  eyes.  Then  when  the  chil- 
dren had  thus  evolved  the  mental  image 
of  the  hammer  which  they  wished  to 
make,  they  set  to  work.  Several  times 
the  real  hammer  was  brought  into  requi- 
sition that  some  clay  hammer  might  be 
compared  and  corrected.  One  child  ex- 
claimed, with  naive  surprise  at  her  own 
success  as  she  finished  joining  the  head 
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and  the  handle  which  she  had  made: 
"Why,  Miss  Johnson!  It  really  looks 
like  a  hammer! " 

"When  more  clay  was  dealt  out  the  chil- 
dren attacked  it  with  fresh  ardor.  The 
carpenter's  bench,  the  screw-driver  and 
tool  chest  and  other  appropriate  things 
were  made,  but  Mary  went  beyond  this 
and  announced  that  she  had  a  nice  kitten 
for  the  carpenter.  ' '  May  I  see  it  ?  " 
asked  her  neighbor. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mary.  "Bun  along, 
kitty." 

Then  "Come,  kitty,  kitty,"  called  the 
other,  as  she  reached  her  grouping  fingers 
toward  Mary's  clay  board. 

The  pretty  by-play  which  followed 
showed  that  the  children's  imagination 
verily  put  the  breath  of  life  into  the 
clumsy,  lumpish,  clay  imitation,  making 
it  to  them  the  frolicsome  reality. 

After  the  clay  hour  the  children  trooped 
up  stairs  to  a  large  hall  where  they  had 
some  e^rcises  in  Swedish  gymnastics 
and  afterwards  the  kindergarten  games. 
Scientific  physical  training  is  very  nec- 
essary for  blind  children,  to  correct  the 
faults  of  carriage  which  have  been 
engendered  by  their  condition — drooping 
heads,  bent  shoulders  and  dragging  steps 
being  very  common. 

The  control  of  the  body  which  brings 
freedom  is  surely  needed  in  a  special 
degree  by  blind  people,  and  the  cor- 
rective and  developing  exercises  given 
to  these  children  while  so  young  goes  far 
toward  making  their  bodies  normally 
strong  and  healthy.  Marching  follows 
the  special  gymnastics:  "Left,  right! 
Left,  right ! "  the  little  troop  files  past. 
Here  and  there  is  a  timid  child,  with  her 
hand  on  the  shoulder  in  front  of  her, 
but  most  of  the  children  are  bent  on 
independence  and  tramp  sturdily  on, 
listening  to  each  other's  feet  to  guide 
themselves  in  the  march.  Their  quick 
ears  are  of  great  help  to  them  in  the 


too.  In  the  "Hearing  Game,"* 
for  instance,  one  voice  is  altogether  too 
easy  for  those  who  know  each  other's 
tones  so  well;  so  two,  three,  four,  or 
even  more  children  sing  behind  the 
guesser,  and  are  usually  named  without 
hesitation.  The  "Touching  Game,"  or 
"Still  Pond,"  the  blind  children  would 
also  find  too  easy,  so  they  are  allowed  to 
touch  only  the  hands  to  discover  whom 
they  have  found. 

The  dear,  sightless  children!  Joy  and 
sadness,  pity  and  respect  assail  by  turns 
the  observer  who  watches  the  games. 
Pity  tugs  at  the  heart  as  we  see  the  tiny 
blind  girl  who  is  the  horse  lose  her  bear- 
ings (in  the  spirited  run  from  the  black- 
smith's, where  she  had  been  newly  shod), 
and  dash  against  a  settee  at  the  side  of 
the  room;  but  we  notice  with  admiration 
the  brave  way  in  which  all  such  accidents 
are  ignored,  as  the  child,  possessed  by 
the  idea  of  the  creature  which  she  has 
become  for  the  time,  runs,  flies  and  frolics 
in  a  free  and  joyom  way  which  would 
be  impossible  if  she  were  only  her  timid 
blind  self.  Of  course,  the  children  do 
not  know  what  blindness  means; — how 
much  deprivation  and  limitation;  but 
extra  deprivations,  extra  limitations,  are 
often  imposed  upon  the  children,  espe- 
cially at  home,  because  of  the  hurts  they 
so  often  get  in  their  little  venturings. 
The  instinct  of  activity  is  stifled,  and 
they  learn  to  follow  the  kindly  meant 
injunction:  "Sit  still,  or  you  will  get 
hurt."  But  here,  in  the  games,  if  the 
squirrel  should  stop  to  bemoan  when  it 
runs  against  an  oak  tree,  the  fun  of  the 
race  would  be  spoiled.  And  though  a 
blind  child,  in  propria  persona,  might 
stop  to  rub  an  elbow  which  tingled  from 
a  hit  against  the  piano,  the  carrier  dove, 
with  scarcely  any  break  in  its  flight  goes 
winging  on  to  deliver  its  : 
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The  hall  in  which  the  games  are  played 
is  arranged  to  present  as  few  discouragers 
of  activity  as  possible;  and  that  fact  may 
be  remembered  to  our  comfort,  as  also 
one  sf  the  philosophic  remarks  of  a  blind 
child:  "  After  we  run  against  anything 
we  know  where  it  is." 

Space  forbids  my  giving  further  details 
of  the  life  at  the  kindergarten,  for  there 
is  so  much  to  tell  of  the  noisy,  merry 
romps  on  the  grassy  playground,  the 
snow  shoveling  and  coasting  in  the 
winter,  riding  in  turn  upon  the  kinder- 
garten bicycle  out  of  doors,  or  upon  the 
kindergarten  rocking-horse  indoors,  in 
all  of  which  sports  the  blind  children 
take  great  delight. 

A  child's  day  at  this  happy  place  in- 
cludes, besides  what  has  been  mentioned, 
a  special  period  for  singing,  and  a  cozy 
story  time  just  before  the  half-past-five 
tea.  At  table,  many  incidental  lessons 
are  gently  given,  and  the  little  one  who, 
when  she  first  came,  had  never  fed  her- 
self or  who  had  been  allowed  to  eat 
awkwardly  or  untidily,  is  patiently 
trained;  and,  by  and  by,  she  holds  her 
spoon  daintily,  plies  her  fork  deftly,  and 
acquits  herself  with  as  much  propriety 
as  does  the  seeing  child.  The  napkin 
folding  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  but  in 
time  the  confusing,  floppy  mass  becomes 
manageable;  and  the  scrap  of  a  child  who 
formerly  found  it  so  troublesome,  has  a 
joyful  sense  of  achievement  from  which 
will  spring  further  effort. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is 
situated  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Electric 
cars  from  Boston  pass  it  frequently,  and 
a  half-hour  is  time  enough  for  the  ride. 
Any  child  in  New  England,  five  years 
old  or  upward,  whether  totally  blind  or 
with  partial  sight?  (if  not  sufficient  for 
ordinary  schools)  will  be  received.  There  i 
are  at  present  thirty- six  boys  and  thirty- 
three  girls;  some,  however,  have  passed 
through  the  kindergarten  classes  and  are 
now  in  the  primary  grade.     The  boys' 


department  is  equally  interesting  with 
that  of  the  girls,  the  kindergartner  being 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Davidson. 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  a  girl  in  spite 
of  her  boy  name,  and  Tommy  Stringer 
live  at  the  kindergarten.  Like  Helen 
Keller,  they  are  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  until  taught  to  speak ;  and  the 
progress  of  their  education  is  a  matter 
of  intense  interest. 

Some  day  you  will  go  out  to  see  the 
kindergarten  for  yourself,  I  hope,  and 
then  you  will  say,  as  I  do  now,  that  the 
half  has  not  been  told.  At  first,  while 
facing  the  fact  that  the  children  see 
nothing  of  the  glorious  sunlight  which 
floods  the  room,  you  may  think,  "  Dark- 
ness, so  much  darkness;  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  light;"  but  after  you  see  more  of 
the  life  at  the  kindergarten  and  what  it 
effects  with  these  patient,  cheery  little 
ones,  you  will  say  with  a  great  throb  of 
joy:  "Light,  oh,  so  much  of  blessed 
light,  in  all  this  darkness!  " 
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Dr.  Alice  B.  Stockham  will  lecture  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  next 
Friday  evening,  March  16,  at  Hotel  Bellevue. 
Her  subject  will  be  "Hindoo  weddine  bells; 
anecdotes  and  incidents  of  a  recent  journey  in 
India. 
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TUESDAY,    MAECH    13.    1894. 


'  ..."Hindoo  Wedding  Bells,  Anecdotes  and 
Incidents  of  a  Reoent  Journey  in  India,"  is  the 
title  ot  the  lecture  to  be  given  Friday  evening 
at  eight  o'clock  at  Hotel  Bellevue  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  by  Dr.  Alice  B 
Stockham  of  Chicago,  formerly  publisherof  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  suf- 
fering for  help.  The  illness  of  the  director  has 
postponed  his  personal  service  in  seeking  sub- 
scriptions for  the  school,  and  the  financial  de- 
pression of  tho  year  has  been  unusually  felt. 
Mr.  Anagnos's  appeal  on  page  six  today  speaks 
for  itself  and  should  meet  with  a  most  hearty 
response  in  subscriptions  large  and  small- 
large  ones  from  those  who  can  afford  them,  and 
small  ones  from  those  who  can  afford  no  more.. 


KINDERGARTEN_FOR  THE  BUND. 
There  are  now  two  families  instead  of  one  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Our  enlarged 
accommodations  have  enabled  us  to  receive 
sixty-four  children  instead  of  thirty-six.  and 
have  also  necessitated  the  employment  of 
twice  as  many  officers,  teachers  and  domestics 
as  a  year  ago. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
term,  many  little  boys  and  girls  hare  been 
brought  to  our  doors,  seeking  for  admission, 
We  have  taken  in  one  after  another,  until  every 
nook  and  corner  in  both  buildings  are  filled. 
I  am  grieved  to  say  that,  although  our  accom- 
modations are  thus  crowded  to  overflowing 
there  are  still  five  or  six  little  ones,  poor  and  in 
need,  who  stand  without  the  fold.  These 
children  are  just  at  the  proper  age  to  benefit  by 
the  education  given  at  the  kindergarten ;  but, 
alas  1  we  cannot  receive  them.  There  is  no 
room  for  them  1 

Moreover,  the  steady  progress  made  by  the 
little  scholars  in  their  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment and  in  manual  training  renders  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  special  instructors  fitted  to  carry  on 
tho  work  in  its  advanced  stages. 

Owing  to  this  continual  and  rapid  growth  of 
the  kindergarten  and  of  its  wants,  the  current 
expenses  have  been  more  than  doubled,  while 
the  receipts  from  all  sources  have  been  steadily 
falling  off  on  account  of  the  great  depression 
which  has  prevailed  in  business  circles.  In 
consequence  ef  this  state  of  things  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  school  will  be  far  in  excess  of 
the  regular  income.  Unless  our  needs  are  soon 
supplied,  we  shall  be  confronted  by  a  gloomy 
prospect  of  debt  and  discouragement,  bringing 
serious  menaco  to  the  work  and  activities  of 
the  infant  institution. 

Until   a   permanent    source    of     income   is 
secured,  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  addi- 
tional gifts  and  upon  the  increase  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  auxiliary  society.     This  organiza- 
tion was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
ladles'  visiting  committee,  and  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies  for  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  kindergarten.    Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner  held  the  office  of  treasurer  for 
several  years,  and  attended  to  the  details  of  its 
duties  with  indefatigable  industry,  which  was 
productive  of  the  most  gratifying  results.    On 
her  retirement  she  was  succeeded  by  her  niece, 
Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  who  continues  to  serve 
with   great   zeal   and    uncommon     diligence; 
while  Mrs.  Elizaboth  C.  Agassiz  of  Cambridge, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Whitten  of   Dorchester  and 
Mrs.    M.    V.    Pierce   of    Milton    are    still    in 
oharge    of     the     branches     formed     through 
their  own  exertions  in  their  respective  places  of 
residence.    Those  and  other  kind  friends  and 
practical  helpers  continue  to  labor  with  tireles 
enthusiasm   and  marked    devotion,  and  it  is 
chiefly  due  to  their  combined  efforts  that  the 
nnmber  of  the  annual    subscribers   has   been 
brought  up  to  about  660.     All  this  is  excellent 
and  encouraging,  but  it  is  not  enough.     More 
is  absolutely  needed.    In  ordeT  that  the  work 
of  the  kindergarten  may  go  on  without  inter- 
ruption  until   the   goal   of   its    endeavors    is 
attained,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  regular 
contributors   is   indispensable.      We  are  com- 
pelled to  ask  for  further  assistance,  for  new 
subscribers.    Our  call  is  addressed  to  all  libe- 
ral-winded and  tender-hearted  persons;  but  it 
is  directed  with  special  emphasis  to  you— fath- 
ers  and   mothers— whoso  sons  and  daughters 


oio  not  only  in  lull  possession  of  their  laeuicies, 
but  roll  in  the  abundance  of  comforts  and  are 
favored  with  the  enjoyment  of  every  conceiva- 
ble advantage  and  of  a  great  variety  of  pleas- 
ures. The  ease  of  the  little  sightless  children, 
for  whom  we  bespeak  your  generosity,  is  entire- 
ly different  from  that  of  ail  others. 

The  outer  world,  with  its  countless  imajras-^f 
beauty  and  sublimity,  and  with  its  marvelleus' 
sources  of  knowledge  and  inspiration,  is  a 
blank  to  them.  They  are  isolated  by  their  in- 
firmity, and,  if  left  to  themselves,  degenerate  in 
idleness.  They  languish  under  the  grievous 
burden  of  their  deprivation,  which  doth  lie 
over  them  like  an  incubus,  and  they  become) 
dull  by  inaction.  In  some  instances  they  arsj 
not  only  oppressed  by  poverty  and  deprived 
even  of  tbe  necessary  means  of  existence,  but' 
are  constantly  exposed  to  unhealthy  and  dele- 
terious influences,  which  hinder  their  normal 
development  and  stunt  their  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  growth. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  a 
broad  and  rational  education  is  to  the  little 
blind  children  not  merely  an  aeeomplishment 
or  a  luxury,  but  the  sum  and  substance  of  their 
salvation.  It  is  the  only  sure  means  of  emanci- 
pating them  from  the  bondage  of  an  appalling 
calamity.  Are  you  eoing  to  fortify  yourselves 
conveniently  behind  the  wall  of  "hard  times" 
and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreatieB?  They 
bee  of  you  in  the  name  of  mercy  to  rollltaway 
for  them  the  ponderous  stone  that  shuts  the 
entrance  to  the  sepulchre,  in  which  tbeirlhum. 
ble  talents  are  entombed,  so  that  these  may  ba 
vivified  by  coming  in  contact  with  air  and  sun. 
Will  you  give  a  cold  denial  to  their  request? 
They  ask  you  for  nothing  less  than  what  is  to 
them  the  veritable  bread  of  life.  Will  you. 
have  the  hardihood  to  send  themia  stone  in 
reply?  For  their  sake  as  well  aB  for  your  own 
and  for  that  of  your  children,  I  implore  yon, 
fathers  and  mothers,  not  to  let  this  work  suffes 
and  languish  f»r  want  of  adequate  support. 
M.  Anagnos. 


An  Interesting  point  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  the  twenty  million  widows  of  India 
was  brought  out  by  Dr.  Stockham  of  Chicago 
at  her  leeture  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  last  night.  This  was  tbe  voluntary 
and  apparently  joyous  devotion  of  many  of 
them  to  lives  of  service  similar  to  those  of  sis- 
ters of  mercy.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these 
"holy  women,"  as  they  are  called  in  India, 
:  women  who  are  free  to  eo  and  come  about  their 
duties,  honored  and  respected  and  beloved  by 
all.  But  the  little  ehild  widows  who  have  no 
vocation  for  this  sort  of  life  and  work  are  those 
for  whom  no  education  and  help  can  be  too 
much,  and  the  work  of  Kamabal  and  her  school 
is  of  incaleulabls  benefit  for  all  of  India  in 
benefiting  them. 
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the  Blind,  by  Mi's  Ethel  Reed,  of  Dorclfcs 
Miss  Gertrude  Walker,  of  Sain,,,  assisted  |,v  ' 
M01'''"".^.'.  M'-  Van  llaalte.  Miss  Ella  Chambei 
Mr.  William   Plait.    This  admirable  iiistitmi, 
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The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  which  has 
been  so  beautifully  embodied  in  the  institu- 
tion at  Jamaica  Plain,  has  won  its  way  into 
the  hearts  of  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
„[  observing  its  operations.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  suggestion  of  poetry  as  well  as  tender  sym- 
pathy In  this  work  of  giving  the  most  im- 
proved facilities  for  early  mental  develop- 
ment within  reach  of  the  sightless  little  ones. 
But,  like  most  benevolent  and  educational 
enterprises  of  late,  it  has  suffered  for  want  o. 
sufficient  means  to  fully  pursue  Us  high 
minded  mission.  For  this  reason  the  appeal, 
which  is  noted  in  another  column,  is  deserv. 
ing  of  special  attention,  enhanced  as  it  is  by 
the  fact  that  a  largely  increased  strain  has 
come  upon  its  resources,  an  increase  which  is 
in  itself  evidence  to  show  that  the  kindly 
ambition  which  evoked  it  was  well  warranted 
by  the  cause  of  afflicted  childhood. 
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KDTDEKGARTEN  TOE  THE  BLIED. 

AN    APPEAL    FOB    ANNUAL    SUBSCBIPTIONS. 

I  About  the  middle  of  January,  1893,  the 
mew  buildings  o£  the  kindergarten  were 
practically  finished  and  made  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  satne| 
month  a  second  household  was  formed,  equal! 
in  size  and  in  all  its  needs  and  require-' 
flinents  to  the  first.  There  are  now  two 
families  instead  of  one. 

Thus,  while  our  enlarged  accommodations 
have  enabled  us  to  receive  sixty-four  chil- 
dren instead  of  thirty-six  (the  former  num- 
ber), they  have  also  necessitated  the  em- 
ployment of  twice  as  many  officers,  teachers, 
and  domestics  as  were  in  the  service  of  the 
infant  institution  a  year  ago. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
term  many  little  boys  and  girls  have  been 
brought  to  our  doors,  seeking  for  admission. 
We  have  taken  in  one  after  another,  until 
every  nook  and  corner  in  both  buildings  are 
filled.  I  am  grieved  to  say  that,  although 
our  accommodations  are  thus  crowded  to 
overflowing,  there  are  still  five  or  six  little 
ones,  poor  and  in  need,  who  stand  without 
■  the  fold.  These  children  are  just  at  the 
j  proper  age  to  benefit  by  the  education  given 
at  the  kindergarten ;  but,  alas !  we  cannot 
receive  them.     There  is  no  room  for  them. 

Moreover,  the  steady  progress  made  by 
the  little  scholars  in  their  physical  and 
mental  development  and  in  manual  training 
renders  it  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
engage  the  services  of  special  instiuctors 
fitted  to  carry  on  the  work  in  its  advanced 
stages. 

Owing  to  this  continual  and  rapid  growth 
of  the  kindergarten  and  of  its  wants,  the 
current     expenses     have    been    more    than 


doubled,    while   the   leceipts  trouj  all  gOUTCea 

have  been  steadily  falling  off,  on  account 
of  the  great  depression  which  hag  prevailed 
in  business  circhs.  In  consequence  of  this 
■stale  of  things  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
school  will  be  far  in  excess  of  I], 
income.  Unless  our  needs  are  soon  sup- 
pliel,  we  shall  be  confronted  by  a  gloomy 
prospect  of  debt  and  discouragement,  bring- 
ing serious  menace  to  the  work  and  activi- 
ties of  the  infant,  institution. 

But  we  cannot  take  a  slop  backward.  We 
are  therefore  constrained  to  appeal  in  the 
most  urgent  manner  to  all  benevolent  and 
generous  members  of  our  community  for 
immediate  relief.  We  cannot  do  otherwise, 
although  it  is  our  most  ardent  wish  to 
trouble  them  as  little  as  possible.  The  work 
rests  upon  their  hearts  and  hands ;  and, 
until  a  peimanent  source  of  income  is  se- 
cured, we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  addi- 
tional gifts  and  upon  the  increase  of  the 
members  of  the  auxiliary  society. 

This  organization  was  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Com- 
mittee, and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  efficient  agencies  for  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  kindergarten.  Mrs.  John  L. 
Gardner  held  the  office  of  treasurer  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  attended  to  the  details  of  its 
duties  with  indefatigable  industry,  which 
was  productive  of  the  most  gratifying  re- 
sults. On  her  retirement  she  was  succeeded 
by  her  niece,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  who 
continues  to  serve  with  great  zeal  and  un- 
common diligence;  while  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
C.  Agassiz  of  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
S.  Whitten  of  Dorchester,  and  Mrs.  M.  V. 

Pierce  of  Milton  are  still  in  charge  of  the 
branches  formed  through  their  own  exer- 
tions in  their  respective  places  of  resi- 
dence. 

These  and  other  kind  friends  and  practi- 
cal helpers  continue  to  labor  in  the  field  of 
afflicted  humanity  with  tireless  enthusiasm 
and  marked  devotion,  and  it  is  chiefly  due 
to  their  combined  efforts  that  the  number 
of  the  annual  subscribers  has  been  brought 
up  to  about  six  hundred  and  sixty. 

All  this  is  excellent  and  encouraging,  but 
it  is  not  enough.  More  is  absolutely 
needed.  In  order  that  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten may  go  on  without  interruption 
until  the  goal  of  its  endeavors  is  attained, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  regular  con- 
tributors is  indispensable.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  security  from  embarrassment  and  no  as- 
surance of  pi  ogress  without  it.  Hence  we 
are  compelled  to  ask  for  further  assistance, 
for  new  subscribers.  Our  call  is  addressed 
to  all  liberal-minded  and  tender-hearted 
persons;  but  it  is  directed  with  special  em- 
phasis to  you,  fathers  and  mothers,  whose 
sons  and  daughters  are  not  only  in  full 
possession  of  their  faculties,  but  roll  in  the 
abundance  of  comforts  and  are  favored  with 
the  enjoyment  of  every  conceivable  advan- 
tage and  of  a  great  variety  of  pleasures. 
The  case  of  the  little  sightless  children  for 
whom  we  bespeak  your  generosity  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  all  others. 

These  hapless  little  human  plants  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being  under  the 
sullen  canopy  of  a  ceaseless  night.  They 
are  doomed  to  perpetual  darkness.  To  them 
never  returns 

"Day,    or   the   sweet   approach   of   even  or 

.  morn, 
Or    sight    of    vernal    bloom,    or    summer's 
rose." 

The  outer  world,  with  its  countless  im- 
ages of  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  with  its 
marvellous  sources  of  knowledge  and  in- 
spiration, is  a  blank  to  them.  They  are 
isolated  by  their  infirmity,  and,  if  left  to 
themselves,    degenerate  in   idleness.      They 


languish  under  the  grievous  burden  of  their 
deprivation,  which  doth  lie  over  them  like 
an  incubus ;  and  they  become  dull  by  inac- 
tion. In  some  instances  they  are  not  only 
oppressed  by  poverty  and  deprived  even  of 
the  necessary  means  of  existence,  but  are 
constantly  exposed  to  unhealthy  and  dele- 
terious influences,  which  hinder  their  nor- 
mal development  and  stunt  their  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  growth. 

1  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that 
a  broad    and   rational  education   is   to  the 

:  little  blind  children  not  merely  an  accom- 
plishment or  a  luxury,  but  the  sum  and 
substance  of  their  salvation.  It  is  the  only 
sure  means  of  emancipating  them  from  the 
bondage  of  an  appalling  calamity.  It  is  the 
Aladdin's  lamp  that  will  illumine  their 
pathway  and  lead  them  out  of  darkness  into 
light,  the  lever  that  will  raise  them  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  the  passport  that  will 
introduce  them  into  the  society  of  their 
fellow-men.  From  the  depths  of  their  mis- 
ery and  wretchedness  these  puny  and  weakly 
little  figures  turn  their  pale  and  wan  faces 
toward  you,  fortunate  parents,  whose  off- 
spring is  hale  and 

"Greatly  blest  with  every  blooming  grace." 

They  cry  unto  you,  imploring  you  to  lend 
them  your  aid  to  cross  the  river  of  their 
afflictions,  and  to  stand,  strong  and  perfect, 
on  the  further  banks.  Are  you  going  to 
fortify  yourselves  conveniently  behind  the 
wall  of  "hard  times,"  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  entreaties!'  They  beg  of  you  in  the 
name  of  mercy  to  roll  away  for  them  the 
ponderous  stone  that  shuts  the  entrance  of 
the  sepulchre  in  which  their  humble  talents 
are  entombed,  so  that  these  may  be  vivified 
by  coming  in  contact  with  air  and  sun. 
Will  you  give  a  cold  denial  to  their  request? 
They  ask  you  for  nothing  less  than  what  is 
to  them  the  veritable  bread  of  life.  Will 
you  have  the  hardihood  to  send  them  a 
stone  in  reply? 

For  their  sake,  as  well  as  for  your  own 
and  for  that  of  your  children,  I  hope  and 
trust  that  your  response  to  this  urgent  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten  will  be 
most  favorable. 

Why    should    I    think    that    it   could    be 


Judging  by  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  have  I  not  ample  reason  to  believe 
that  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns — 
nay,  that  Massachusetts  herself — will  refuse 
to  allow  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless 
children  to  decline  or  to  suffer  for  want  of 
adequate  support?  M.  A^aqnos. 


FINGERS  THAT 


On  a  sunny  day  last  week  an  old  blind 
woman  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  flights  of 
steps  that  lead  from  Boston  Common  up  to 
Beacon  Street.  Beside  her  was  a  shabby- 
looking  box,  from  which,  at  intervals,  she 
ground  out  a  sort  of  wheezing,  asthmatic 
music.  Passers-by  occasionally  dropped  a 
penny  into  her  cup,  for  the  so-called  musi- 
cal sounds  were  begging  tones.  Her  face 
was  as  stolid  as  her  music  was  monotonous. 
As  one  looked  at  her,  he  vainly  sought  for 
anything  in  her  countenance  that  showed 
appreciation  of  her  pitiable  condition. 
Like  a  machine,  she  turned  the  crank,  and 
made  no  sign. 

In  contrast  to  this  forlorn  picture  another 
rose  in  the  mind,  one  which  it  is  hoped 
will  sometimes  make  the  first  impossible, 
—the  picture  of  the  twin  buildings  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  where  sixty-four  sightless 
little  ones  are  gathered  together  that  they 
may  learn  to  see  with  their  fingers.     Had 


the 
less 


this  pobToIU  woman  htty^orsixxy  years  ago  | 
had  such  a  chance,  had  she  learne'd  to  use 
feet  and  hands  and  ears  and  tongue  as  those 
blind  children  in  the  kindergarten  are  to- 
day trained,  how  different  would  be  her 
plight ! 

It  is  a  great  intake  to  t-ke  it  f"f  pv-jifii 
that  the  loss  of  eyesigtu   impairs  a  person 
for  all  future  usefulness.     Exceptional  ex- 
amples prove  that  education  alone  is  needed 
to  make  the  blind   intelligent,  useful,  and 
happy.     One  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
Baltimore,  a  man  widely  known  for  his  rare 
intellectual  culture,  his  charming  manners, 
and  his  wise  philanthropy,  has  passed  his 
life    in    the    gloom     cf     blindness.      Miss 
Frances     Crosby,    the    well-known    hymn- 
writer,    has  been   blind   since  she  was  six 
weeks  old.     It  may,    indeed,   be  said  that 
they  had  the  advantage  of  refined  homes, 
where  fond  parents  lavished   care  and  in- 
struction   upon  them,    so   that   it   was   no 
wonder  they  made  a  success  of  their  lives ; 
that  the  poor  who  have  no  time, 
must  let  their  little  ones  grow  up  untrained1 
and  so  inevitably  become  paupers  and  beg 
gars.     It  is  to  furnish   those  who  have  n) 
time  and   no  means  to  educate  their  sight 
less  children   an   opportunity  for  necessarj 
training  that  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blinij 
exists.     Different  States  have  adopted  dif- 
ferent methods  for  relieving  the  wants   oi 
the  blind.      Some  establish    homes   for   th 
old  and  infirm,  where  the  miserable,  us 
creatures  are  looked  after  as  a  humane 
looks  after  a  useless  horse, — kept  fed  and! 
warm    until    kindly    nature    puts    them    to( 
sleep.     Other  States  have  certain  industries 
where    the     blind    workers     may    partially 
support   themselves,  but  where   they  rarely 
learn  any  trade   that  they  can  follow  in  the 
outer  world.     To   Massachusetts  was   given 
the  privilege  of   seeing  the  better  way  and 
of  following  it.    The  Froebel   idea  is  good 
for  all  children,  but  for  no  class  so  valua- 
ble  as  for  the   defective.     The  blind,    the 
mute,  the  feeble-minded,  owe  an  inestimable 
debt    to    the    kindergarten,    wherever   they 
have  felt  its  influence. 

In  another  column  we  print  an  appeal 
from  Mr.  Anagnos  for  these  little  ones. 
Let  us  hope  that  his  hand  is  large  enough 
to  hold  all  that  generous  and  sympathetic 
friends  will  put   into  it. 

While  the  old  woman  was  carrying  on 
her  musical  begging  on  the  Common,  it 
was  interesting  to  watch  the  passing  throng. 
Only  a  few  really  gave ;  but  many  and  many 
a  one  paused,  felt  half-way  to  their  pockets, 
reconsidered,  ana  went  on.  Their  sympa- 
thies were  moved:  they  longed  to  do  some- 
thing to  put  away  this  wretched  sigbt, — a 
gray-haired  woman  begging  who  should 
have  been  respectably  sheltered  in  a  decent 
home ;  but  their  better  judgment  told  them 
the  gift  of  a  few  pennies  would  be  futile 
to  that  end.  If  this  plea  chances  to  fall 
under  the  eyes  of  the  scores  who  passed  that 
way  and  longed  to  help  humanity,  and  they 
will  send  their  pennies,  or,  better  still, 
transmute  them  into  dollars,  to  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, they  may  have  the  double  satisfaction 
of  relieving  their  own  emotions  and  of 
shielding  the  coming  generation  from  such 
melancholy  sights ;  for  the  little  children 
who  to-day  are  learning  to  work  with  their 
hands,  to  think  with  their  brains,  and  to 
develop  self-respect  and  a  high  morality, 
will  never  sit  like  beggars  in  the  sun. 
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TOMMY  STRINviER. 


How  Helen  Keller's  Blind  Boy  is   Getting  on 
In  Learning. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  is  the  story  of  the  progress  of 
Tommy  Stringer,  S  years  old,  who  was 
brought  to  the  institution  through  Helen 
Keller's  efforts. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  covered  by 
this  report,  Tommy's  vocabulary  in  manual 
speech  consisted  of  137  words  and  a  few 
phrases.  The  end  of  the  school  year,  June 
28,  found  trim  with  a  vocabulary  of  601) 
words.  Meanwhile  he  had  kept  up  with 
his  class  in  kindergarten  work.  Between 
January  and, June  he  made  a  complete  set 
of  the  sewing    cards    and   also  ot'weaving 

His  progress  in  articulation  is  clearly 
shown  thus: — 

Dec.  5.  Tom  can  articulate  come  verv 
distinctly  now.  This  makes  six  words: 
Papa,  mamma,  Tom,  arm,  two,  come. 

Dec.  20.  Tom  seems  to  have  a  slight  idea 
of  the  use  of  articulation  :  for  this  morning 
when  I  asked  him  his  name,  he  put  his 
hands  down  at  his  sides,  and  articulated: 
Tom. 

Dec.  21.  Today  Tom  again  used  articula- 
tion instead  of  finger  language.  This  time 
it  was  the  word  two.  He  spoke  it  while 
telling  me  of  the  two  halves  of  the  cube. 

Feb.  28.  Tom  articulates  twenty-four 
words  very  plainly,  but  not  loudly. 

Mar.  20.  I  am  teaching  Tom  to  say  my. 
When  he  had  mastered  it,  he  wished  me  to 
show  him  how  to  say  Lyman.  Several 
times  of  late  Tom  has  asked  how  to  speak 
■words  which  are  somewhat  like  th03e 
which  he  already  knows. 

Apr.  20.  This  morning  Tom  learned  to 
articulate:  The  sun  is  hot. 

The  above  extracts  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  Tom's  progression  in  the  difficult  task  of 
mastering  vocal  language. 

A  new  table  having  been  put  in  his  room, 
Tom's  busy  fingers  soon  found  it.  He  was 
much  interested  in  examining  it.  The  thor- 
oughness of  his  investigation  is  evinced  in 
the  fo. lowing  statement  which  he  made:— 

The  table  is  new. 

The  table  is  made  of  wood. 

The  tabie  is  hard. 

The  table  has  straight  edges. 

'Ike  table  has  curved  edges. 

The  table  has  corners. 
table  has  four  legs. 

'!  lie  table  has  casters. 

The  table  has  a  flat,  oblong  face. 
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y>"    EDITH  AND  WILLIE. 

inecdotes  and  Incidents— The  Blind  and  ' 
Deaf  Little  Girls  of  South  Boston  and  | 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Willie  Kobin  and  Edith  Thomas  and  the  story 
of  their  development  occupy  a  large  fraction  ' 
of  the   report  of  Mr.  Anagnos  this  year,   The 
bie  pamphlet  comes   later  than   usual,   on  ao-  i 
connt  of  the  recent  illness   of  the   director  of  | 
Perkins  Institution  and  theKinderuarten  for  the  I 
Blind.    Bat  It  is  extraordinarily  interesting  not  I 
merely  to  lovers  of  their  Mad,  to  philanthropic  j 
people,  but  especially  to  students  of  the  science 
of  the  mind  wbo  are  in  touoh  with   the  latest  i 
researches   in   all   departments  of  psychology 
and    metaphysics.    Certainly   the   intellectual 
and  moral  training  of  the  blind,   and   particu- 
larly the  blind  who  are  also  deaf  and  dumb,  is 
especially  valuable  to  educators,  scientists,  and 
to  all  men  of  letters.  The  anecdotes  in  regard  to 
Edith  and   Willie  are   varied   and   numerous. 
Edith's    industry  and  love   of    reading   have 
Increased  greatlv   since  she   went  to  Perkins 
Institution.      Last   summer   she   read    "Little 
Women"  with  her  own  fingers,  and  was  happy 
In  their  companionship,  having  first  met  and 
loved  them  throagh  he-  teacher.    Last  winter, 
after  reading  "Black    Beauty."    Hawthorne's 
"Wonder  Book"  was  given  her,  and  Edith  was 


not  at  all  pleased  la  laying  aside  a  book  she 
had  enjoyed  for  a  volume  of  myth,  in  which 
she  had  no  Interest;  but  she  showed  a  willing- 
?K,St£?!C..ept  the  cI,oic9of  her  teacher,  evea 
though  It  did  not  accord  with  her  owa  desires 
I  As  she  road  from  the  old  story  of  King  Mida* 
the  magical  power  of  the  golden  touch  seemed 
still  to  exist,  for  it  suddenly  brought  a  smile  of 
sunshine  into  her  clouded  face,  and  resting  up- 
on her  mind  and  heart  kindled  In  them  sparks 
of  interest  and  pleasure,  which  have  ever  since 
shone  forth  when  she  has  journeyod  into  the 
mystic  realm  of  fancy.  At  present  Edith  is  en- 
Joying  in  the  evening  reading  hoar  Mrs.  Stowe's 
story  of  -Passv  Willow.'  That  she  appreci- 
ated the  beauty  of  the  visit  of  the  fairies  to 
the  little  girl's  cradle  indicates  a  development 
of  her  imaginative  pewer."  Edith's  desire  to 
be  like  other  little  girls  is  sometimes  illustrat- 
ed in  a  peouliar  way.  She  wishes  to  do  what- 
ever her  associates  do.  Last  winter  fiadlng 
that  others  were  punished  who  wilfully  broke 
the  school  roles,  created  in  Edith  a  longing  for 
the  same  experience,  so  she  began  neglecting 
her  sewing,  being  tardy,  although  usually  very 
punotual.  anttl  she  too  was  punished.  She 
awaited  her-punlshment  with  apparent  eager- 
ness and  bore  it  with  great  equanimity  for  the 
time  she  had  expected  it  to  last.  When,  how- 
ever, she  discovered  that  her  period  of  solitude 
was  to  be  longer  than  she  had  anticipated,  she 
grew  very  restless.  A  tempest  of  rebellion 
gathered  fast  within  her;  she  stamped  her  feet 
in  angTy  protest,  and  gave  further  vent  to  her 
feelings  by  kick,  at  the  door.  These  acts  of 
violence  were  continued  for  a  little  while-  tut 
when  her  teacher  went  to  grant  Edith  release 
it  was  a  very  dooilo  little  girl  whom  she  saw 
and  Edith  has  never  since  done  anything  to 
cause  a  repetition  of   that  afternoon's  experi- 

The  stories  of  beautiful  little  Willie  Robin 
are  eharmlng.  Sbe  Is  growing  raoidlv 
and  is  a  graceful  child  of  great  vivacity 
and  a  winning  manner,  very  loving 
and  reach  beloved,  "a  spirit  still  and 
bright,  with  somethiag  of  an  angel- 
ligat."  She  has  made  long  strides  in  the  acqui- 
oitloa  of  langagage  and  has  become  so  familiar 
With  all  the  parts  of  speech  that  she  not  only 
comprehends  thorn  thoroughly,  hut  uses  them 
Intelligently.  Her  vocabulary  is  extensive  and 
she  oonverses  with  astonishing  rapidltv.  both 
by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  of  artic- 
ulate speech.  She  will  be  ten  years  eld  in  Jnly 
Her  father  was  a  Swede,  her  mother  a 
Teanessean.  Willie  was  born  in  Texas 
and  lost  her  sight  and  hearing  by 
siokness  when  eighteen  months  of  a~e 
She  has  been  at  the  Kindergarten  for  three 
years.  She  revisited  her  home  last  summer 
and  greatly  enjoyed  the  country  life.  Always 
during  her  stay  at  the  kindergarten,  In 
all  her  references  to  her  old  home,  and  in 
all  her  reproductions  of  it  with  blocks,  etc,  the 
father,  mother  and  three  little  children  (herself 
being  one)  invariably  appeared ;  the  heme  al 
ways  contained  the  family,  and  the  family  was 
always  an  unbroken  unit.  Their  new  house 
at  Throokmorton  was  entirely  unfamiliar  to 
her,  as  the  family  had  lived  out  on  their  ranch 
In  what  is  called  "the  rock  house"  until  after 
Willie's  departure  from  home;  but  she  soon 
became  wonted  to  her  new  surrouadings.  Mrs 
Robin  was  ill  during  the  first  part  of  her  little 
daughter's  visit,  and  it  was  very  sweet  to  see 
how  naturally  Willie  took  up  the  post  of  "our 
eldest,"  teaching  the  ehildren  to  walk  quietly 
about  on  tiptoe,  saying,  "Mamma  is  very  sick  " 
As   sooa  as  Mrs.   Robin  was  sufficiently  re 

house,  'their  old  home,  a  small  building  com- 
prising only  two  rooms.  The  party  consisted  of 
^w,n^"-R0»B'  Mi8'  Ttaa*er'  b«  teacher, 
and  W  Hie  and  Mattie.  and  the  drive  was  about 
ten  miles  in  length.  After  they  arrived  Willie 
was  led  to  the  house  and  then  left  to  her  own 
discoveries.  As  she  appeared  to  feel  timid  her 
mother  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  then  Willie's 
investigation  began.  Stepping  into  tan  larger 
room  and  finding  it  destitute  of  furniture, 
Willie  was  surprised.  Seeking  a  clew  to  such  a 
strange  state  of  affairs,  she  asked  where  "the 
lady"  was.  and  the  table,  and  the  bed.  and  the 
cat  Her  only  idea  thus  far  seems  to  have  been 
that  a  fine  obance  for  housekeeping  was  going 
to  waste.  Her  next  query  was,  "Where  are  the 
hens  and  chickens?"  The  hen  coop  was 
visited  and  found  empty.  Going  into  the  house 
again  she  felt  of  a  shelf  In  the  corner  of  the 
smaller  room  and  immediately  said  "Water  " 
showing  that  she  remembered  this  shelf  as  the 
place  where  the  water  pall  had  f.rmerly  stood. 
With  this  recollection  came  a  flood  of  others. 
She  went  to  the  door  and  felt  of  the  latoh-a 
curious  one  which  was  quite  puzzling  to  unfas- 
ten; bat  Willie  bandied  it  with  familiar  ease^ 
and  worked  it  like  a  charm.  A  bit  of  rag  which 
Willie  herself  had  tied  to  the  door  long  blf ore 
was  still  there;   Willie  untied  it  and  put  it  in 


her  pocket-  Going  out  auu  waiKlng  to  the  cis- 
tern she  said,  "Water;  where  is  the  pail?" 
After  examining  the  outer  wall  of  the  house 
with  Miss  Thayer  she  stepped  inside  again  and 
asked,  "Where  are  the  bureau  and  trunk?"  Be- 
ing told  that  they  had  gone  to  the  new  house, 
she  continued,  "A  nice  new  house  in  Throck- 
morton and  this  is  the  old  house."  Bv- 
and-by  the  ranch  was  left  far  behind,  the 
hor?es  settled  down  to  a  steady  trot,  and  the 
tired  pleasure-seekers  sank  into  willing  quiet. 
This  lasted  until  they  were  nearly  home;  then 
Miss  Thayer  received  from  Willie  the  outcome 
»f  a  long  meditation. 

"Willie  will  stay  in  Texas  withmamma.papa, 
Bonnie,  Matlie,  Lizzie,  and  the  cat.  Willie  will. 
go  to  the  kindergarten  no  more.  Poor  Willie 
will  not  see  Miss  Thayer  any  more.  Willie 
stay  a  long  time  In  Texas.  Oh  joy  I  Miss  Thayer 
go  back  to  the  kindergarten  alone  and  say, 
'How  do  you  do,  Miss  Greeley?'  Miss  Thayer 
will  say  good-by  (taking  Miss  Thayer's  hand, 
Bhaking  it,  and  drawing  Miss  Thayer's  face  : 
down  for  the  representative  good- by  kiss). 

Miss  Thayer  asked  Willie  when  she  wished  j 
her  to  go  back.    Willie  answered,  "In  twenty  | 
tomorrows.     Only    one  go    back,    Willie    no! 
boI  nol" 

"You  will  have  no  one  to  talk  to,  if  Miss  I 
Thayer  goes  away.  Mamma,  papa,  Bonnie  and  j 
Mattie  cannot  talk  with  their  fingers." 

"Willie  talk  no  more    with  their  nngersi"  j 
(putting  her  hanis  down  tightly  in  her  lap  and 
shewing  a  most  determined  mouth.) 

"What  if  your  trunk  and  your  pretty  dresses 
go  back  to  Boston  for  some  new  little  kinder- 
garten girl  about  your  size?" 

Willie's  hand  wandered  in  a  hesitating  man- 
ner over  the  dress  she  was  wearing.  She  felt 
that  something  to  wear  was  a  necessity. 

Then  Miss  Thayer  said,  "Oh.  you  may  keep 
that  dress;"  whereupon  Willie  seemed  to  feel 
herself  out  ot  a  predicament  and  announced, 
"Stay  in  Texas.  Mamma  will  sew  aome  day." 
She  was,  however,  delighted  to  return  to 
her  little  friends  at  the  kindergarten. 

Willie  had  examined  chickens  several  times, 
—in  Hingham  with  her  kind  friend  Mrs.  Whi- 
ting, and  in  Texas— but  that  one  can  always 
learn  something  was  evidenced  after  her  ex- 
amination of  a  Fayvillo  chicken.  She  reported 
that  it  had  "six  feet— two  threes."  When  the 
information  was  met  with  lnoredulity,  she 
spread  out  three  fingers  to  represent  the  way 
the  three  feet  grew  from  each  leg.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  they  were  tees  and  that  there  was 
a  fourth  toe  also. 

A  sociable  toad  hopped  out  from  under  the 
piazza  on  her  birthday  and  was  given  to  her  for 
inspection.  She  took  it  and  handled  it  fearless- 
ly, saying,  while  her  fingers  were  busy  stroking 
it.  "For  my  birthday.  I  am  nineyears  old."  It 
was  Interesting  to  watch  her  when  deliberating 
as  to  the  toad's  name.  Her  fingers  wavered  in 
a  pretty  uncertainty,  half  forming  one  letter 
and  then  changing  it  to  another,  until,  at  last, 
"Pat"  was  decided  upon,  Willie  uttering  the 
word  distinctly  at  the  same  time.  Permission 
was  given  for  the  toad  to  be  kept  over  night  in 
a  wooden  box  with  airholes,  but  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  Willie's  great  disappointment,  it  bad  es- 
caped. As  a  panacea  she  and  Miss  Poulsson 
bad  a  long  and  happy  talk,  snob  as  she  dearly 
loved,  sitting  on  the  piazza  steps  in  the  morn- 
ing sunlight.  She  was  told  of  the  toad's  home, 
of  the  toad  himself  and  of  his  probable  desire 
to  get  back  to  his  mother,  until  she  was  quite 
reconciled  to  having  her  toad  visitor  for  a  short 
time  only.  A  second  toad,  christened  "Prat," 
in  distinction  from  the  first  one  and  yet  in 
memory  of  it,  was  kept  for  a  time  and  then  set 
free  very  willingly  when  Willie  had  considered 
its  hunger  and  desire  for  freedom.  She  felt  the 
vibrations  ot  the  toad's  throat  as  it  uttered  its 
little  squeak,  and  then  imitated  the  sound  al- 
most perfectly.  That  the  blind  should  "see 
through  their  fingers"  we  have  been  accustomed 
to ;  but  this  hearing  through  the  fingers  is  a  new 
wonder.       
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THURSDAY,    APRIL     5.    1894, 


Present  Prosperity  of  the  Institution  and 
Its  Future  Needs. 

The  sixty-second  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  is 
offered  to  Hon.  W.  M  Olin,  secretary  of  State, 
by  the  secretary  of  the  trustees.  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  together  with  the  report  of  the  treas- 
urer  and  his  own  director's  report  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind. 

General  prosperity  has  attended  the  institu- 
tion. The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  at  its  close  there  are  140  be- 
longing to  the  school  proper  at  South  Boston, 
64  in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
17  in  the  workshop  for  adults.  In  addition  to 
these,  16  persons  are  employed  as  teaohers  or  in 
other  positions,  making  the  total  number  of 
blind  persons  eonnocted  with  the  establish- 
ment 237.  The  various  addresses  given 
at  the  graduation  exercises  at  Boston 
Theatre  last  year  are  given  in  full. 
Particular  interest  is  associated  with 
the  speech  of  John  S.  Dwight,  sinoe  it  was  his 
last  public  appearance  in  connection  with  the 
sehool,  of  whose  board  he  was  for  years  a  deeply 
valued  member.  The  resolutions  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Dwight  are  also  published.  The  new 
library  and  musical  department  has  been  a 
souree  of  great  pleasure.  The  need  of  provid- 
ing an  advanced  course  fer  pupils  wishing  to 
enter  college  becomes  apparent.  A  new  music 
hall  is  much  needed  at  Perkins  Institution. 
The  small  hall  is  inconvenient  of  access,  barely 
sufficient  for  the  pupils,  and  utterly  Inadequate 
for  guests  whose  nresenoe  lands  much  encour- 
agement to  the  performers  in  the  dramatic  or 
musical  entertainments. 

The  progress  of  the  three  blind  and  deaf 
olnldren,  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer,  has  been  more  than  satisfac- 
tory. In  pnrsuanoe  of  the  purpose  mentioned 
m  our  last  report,  these  children  have  been 
placed  in  the  regular  classes  and  subjected  to 
the  same  rules  as  others,  the  only  difference 
being  the  presence  of  their  special  tea«her  as 
interpreter.  Their  progress  compares  favora- 
bly with  that  of  their  classmates,  and  doubt 
can  no  longer  be  entertained  of  the  feasibility 
of  educating  ohildren  thas  deprived.  The 
number  of  these  is  sufficient  to  make  it  a  duty 
to  seriously  consider  the  means  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  schools  for  the  deaf  generally  have 
no  provision  for  the  blind  child,  orthesohoois 
for  the  blind  for  a  deaf  pupil. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jack- 
son, shows:  Receipts— Income  of  invested 
funds,  838,267;  on  general  aceount,  $68,426; 
on  kindergarten  account,  $45,900;  printing  ac- 
eount, $15,500;  whieh  with  the  balanee  m 
hand  Oot  1,  1892,  $13,193,  makes  a  total  of 
$171,289.  Expenses— On  general  account, 
883,439;  kindergarten  aecount,  $67,600;  print- 
lug  account,  $6345;  miscellaneous,  $755;  in- 
vested on  mortgage,  $20,000;  total,  $168,041; 
balance  Sept.  30.  1898,  $3248. 

The  trustees,  Edward  Brooks,  William  Endl- 
cott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard. 
Henry  Marion  Howe,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Wil- 
liam L.  Richardson,  Leverett  Saltonstal], Henry 
Stone,  Thomas  F.  Temple,  S.  Lothrop  Thorn- 
dike,  George  W.  Wales,  pay  their  hearty  tribute 
to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  to  the  rare 
ffffb',Mfflnn.-of  wisdom  and  culture,  of  syrnpa- 
"£'oraffllc<?°n  and  skill  in  its  alleviation,  of 
personal  enthusiasm  and  faculty  of  imparting 
that  enthusiasm  to  others,  which  he  has  placed 
nt  their  service  for  many  years. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN. 

An  Inlcrealing-  and  'I'ono.liiiig   ExIU'toi- 
Uou    Yesterday. 

A  large  audience  gathered  in  Memorial 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  to  gee  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  -work  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  PlSin,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Woman's  Ulub.  Dr.  Anae- 
r.os.  Principal  of  the  institution,  and  of  the 
Peiisins  Institute  in  South  Boston,  came 
with  24  children,  four  teachers  and  tbe 
Matron  and  showed  the  methods  of  instruct- 
ing blind  children. 

The  children  varied  in  age  from  7  to  12 
years.  They  were  all  very  pretty  sweet  little 
children,  with  gentle  manners,  but  did  not 
greatly  differ  in  appearance  from  other  little 
children  except  for  their  eyes,  which  were 
either  covered  with  SDectacles  or 
were  vacant  and  dull.  There  were 
three  Worcester  children,  Nellie  Ken- 
nedy. Mattie  Hughes  and  Leon  Young. 
There  was  one  little  boy.  Tommy  Stringer, 
seven  years  old,  who  was  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  read  and  knitted  as  he  sat  on 
the  stage  and  had  a  pitiful  way  of  groping 
for  the  hand  or  dress  of  his  teacher.  An- 
other child,  who  attracted  attention,  was  a 
little  girl.  Willie  Bobbin.  ,  She  was  very 
pretty  and  bright.  •  She  is  from  Texis  and 
bears  a  masculine  name  beoause  her  father 
bad  eet  his  heart  on  a  boy  and  was  bound 
the  child  should  bear  a  boy's  name. 

Tbe  first  number  on  the  programme  was 
an  orchestral  selection  played  by  13  little 
boys,  who  played  upon  flutes,  whistles, 
drums,  fifes,  etc..  while  their  teaoher,  Miss 
Rourke.also  blind, accompanied  them  on  the 
piaco  Other  children  read  and  recited,  two 
boys  played  a  piano  duet  and  all  the  ohildren 
named  chords  when  sounded  on  the  piano. 
When  these  performances  ware  finished 
■  ime  the  wonderful  reading  of  Tommy 
Stringer  and  Willie  Bobbin.  A  book  with 
raised  letters  was  placed  on  a  table  and 
Tommy  read  with  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  translating  into  sign  language  with 
bis  light  hand,  the  teacher  interpreting  to 
the  audience.  Willie  also  read  by  the  same 
method,  and  then  by  articulating.  Her  voice 
was  not  like  the  human  voice,  and  what  she 
said  was  unintelligible  to  the  audienoe. 

When  the  exhibition  was  finished.  Dr. 
Anagnos  made  an  urgent  plea  for  financial 
assistance  in  carrying  on  the  work.  The 
children,  he  Eaid,  were  being  brought  up  to 
care  for  themselves  and  not  burden  either 
the  community  or  their  families. 
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OUT  AND   ABOUT. 


WORK     OF     THE    KINDERGARTEN 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 

INTERESTING        EXHIBITION       BEFORE       THE 
WOMAN'S  CLUB  — 

The  ground  flow  .and  gallery  of  Me- 
morial Hall  were  filled  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon with  an  iuHlaree  that  includ- 
ed   men    artd    children,     as      well      as 
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The  first  number  was  an  orchestral 
selection,  played  by  13  little  boys  upon 
lutes,  whistles,  drums,  fifes,  etc.,  to  a 
piano  accompaniment  by 
Miss  Rouske.  Then  came  a  chorus  by 
>  little  girls,  who  were  led  from  then- 
is  and  placed  in  ]>■ 
teachers.  They  sang  prettily,  and  at 
the  conclusion  Dr.  Anagnos  caught  up 
of  the  little  girls  in  his  arms,  and, 
kissing  her,  said.  "This  little  girl  be- 
longs  to  this  city."  A  tiny  boy  in  a  blue 
sailor  suit  recited  with  remarkably  in- 
telligent emphasis  and  distinct  enuncia- 
tion; two  boys  gave  a  piano  duet  with 
perfect  time  and  accuracy,  and  then 
followed  a  musical  exercise,  which  was 
nothing  short  of  marvelous.  The 
teacher  struck  a  chord  upon  the  piano 
and  oalled  upon  a  child  to  name  it, 
which  'he  would  do  almost  before  the 
sound  had  been  appreciated  by 
ears  of  the  audience.  With  some 
the  children  the  notes  could  scarcely 
be  struck  fast  enough,  their  answers, 
flat  major,  F  sharp  minor,  C  sharp 
minor,  etc.,  coming  with  amazing  rapid- 
ity and  accuracy.  Then  they  were 
asked  to  name  the  form  or  the  chord, 
and  they  replied,  "diminished  third  of 
flat  major."  "triad  of  A,"  or  what- 
ever it  might  be,  with  the  same  ease 
id  certainty.  The  writer  remembers 
hearing  little  Josef  Hoffmann  do  the 
same  thing  before  a  crowded  audience 
Music  Hall  some  years  ago,  not  half 
well,  be  it  said,  when  the  feat 
applauded  to  the  echo  by  musical  Bos- 
This  was  followred  by  more  music 
and  recitations,  among  the  latter  of 
which  "Robert  of  Lincoln,"  recited  in 
concert,  by  four  girls,  was  extremely 
pretty;  also  the  recitation  by  Leon 
Young  of  Worcester.  After  these  came 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes 
of  the  afternoon— the  reading  of  Tommy 
Stringer  and  Willie  Eol: 

A  book  was  placed  on  the  table  with 
raised  letters,  over  which  Tommy  ran 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  translating 
them  into  sign-language  with  his  right 
hand,  this  being  translated  again  to 
the  audience  toy  his  teacher.  He  read 
by  letters,  giving  the  page  and  number 
of  the  lesson  first,  just  as  children  are 
taught  to  do  in  the  public  scImhIs. 
Willie  Robtoin  then  read,  first  by  the 
sign-language  and  then  by  articulating 
the  words  aloud.  Miss  Willie  read  very 
rapidly,  but  her  voice  was  unlike  the 
human  voice,  .and,  agbai  eke  said,  was 
.  unintelligible  to  the  audience.  The  pro- 
s  gram  closed  with  another  piece  by  the 
orchestra,  accompanied  upon  the  piano 
by  two  of  the  pupils. 

Dr.  Anagnos  then  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  financial  assistance  to  aid  in 
making  life  easier  and  pleasanter  for 
these  unfortunate  little  ones.  They  were 
being  brought  up  to  care  for  them- 
selves and  to  be  neither  a  burden  to 
the  public  nor  to  their  families.  The 
kindergarten,  which  was  seven  years 
old,  had  increased  in  numbers  from 
to  68,  and  now  10  more  were  waiting 
on  account  of  lack  of  room.  They 
built  and  furnished  a  new  house,  for 
the  kindergarten  is  the  only  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  country  and  can 
not  accommodate  all  who  would  come. 
It  is  not  a  Boston  Institution,  though 
supported  almost  entirely  by  Boston 
Mr.  Anagnos  concluded  by  giving  a  very 
Interesting  account  of  Tommy  and  Wil- 
lie, and  spoke  of  the  latter  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally bright  and  original  child. 
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LITTLE  BL^NDJCHOLARS. 
Pupils   from  ti.e  Jamaica   Plain   Kinder- 
garten Exhibit  at  Memorial  Hall. 

A  large  and  interested  audience  assembled 

a  sS^^m-  Y°UDS  women»  Christian 
association  building,  yesterday  afternoon,  in 
attendance  upon  an  exhibition  by  a  class 
hHn?,  tbe,Jamaf  a  H«m  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  bela  under  tbe  auspices  of  tbe  Worces- 
ter womans  club.     Tbe  invitations  were    for 

Pr°aft    ai    *nd  «ere    *igasd    by    MeIora  F- 
Pratt,  Almira    H.    Barnard    and  Harriet  E. 
Marke  as  tbe  committee.     Every  seat  in  tbe 
hall  was  taken. 
The  class  came  at  12>30  and  was    attended 

^,nJenpeaf er8  and  the  P"ncipal  of  the 
school.  Prof  Ana.-rnos.  There  were  21 
pupils,  all  of  them  blind  and  two  of  them 
deaf  and  dumb  in  addition  to  their  loss  of 
signt.    Lunch  was  served  at  tbe  building 

The  exhibition  included  music  by  an  or- 
chestra of  the  Dlind  children,  singing  and 
recitations.  The  music  teacher  of  the  pupils 
is  also  blind,  but  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks 
a  remarkable  degree  of  efficiency  was  shown. 
Of  the  two  children  who  are  deaf,  dumb 
a"d  bl'"d-  ,°ue  .is  a  «oy  and  the  other  a 
(Sir.  Ibe  boy  is  8  or  9  years  old  and  the 
girl  two  or  three  years  older.  Prof.  Anag- 
nos  told  their  story.  The  boy  is  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  came  to  the  school  as  one  of 
the  most  discouraging  subjects  which  could 
IrtHnT.*8'^  H,e  aPPeared  more  like  a 
ittlo  beast  than  a  human    being,  and    for   a 

madVwith  >ZC%  aDy  Pro»™»  could  b" 
made  with  him.  He  can  now  read  and  can 
art.culate  a  few  words.  He  was  on  the 
stage  with  his  knitting  work  ana  book. 

iue  girl  is  from  Texas  and  is  named  Wil- 
lie  Robin.  The  story  told  of  he-  peculiar 
hi^niw  h"  ^r  iather  hM  determined  that 
his  chid  should  be  named  Willie  and  did 
not  allow  tue  fact  of  sex  to  interfere  with 
that  determination.  Her  case  is  o^e  oHhe 
SSLiTSr*  iD^^ryofthesere. 
thltV^Ztf™^  '^^ed  intently  to  all 
ind p  rlv  „u  y  Snd  ab0Jtt  tb*  ^fortunates 
nd  neatly  all  expressed  themselves  after- 
ward as   having  witnessed  one    of  the  most 

fhrre1r"egnc3end  t0UChing  ,eXhihlti°-  ^ 
The  pupils  and  their  teachers  left  for  home 
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FRIDAY.    APRIL    20,    1894. 


To  Visit  tlie  Blind  Children. 

A  reception  will  be  siven  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets, 
Jamaica  Plain,  on  Monday,  April  23,  at  3  P.  M, 
The  ladies'  visiting  committee  in  charge  of  the 
reception  consists  of  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs. 
William  Appleton,  Miss  Ida  Baal,  Miss  Caroline 
Derby,Mr3.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Clara  T. 
Endicott,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  Mrs.  John 
Chlpman  Gray,  Mrs,  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  E. 
Preble  Motley,  Miss  Laura  Noroross.  Miss  Edith. 
fioteu  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 


.SATDRDAY,    APRIL    7,    1894. 
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JHi^UNIONJlALL,   -  48  BOYLSTON  STREET. 

•  CONCERT7^ 

KINDERGARTEN  *  FOR   THE   BLIND 

Monday  Evening,    April  0,   I894. 

Doors  Open  at  7.30 

Concert  at  8.00 
TICKETS,   FIFTY  CENTS. 


,^e^e^iiy      -c-n/       ^_y/Z.&->-i-*/a.y,, 


William    Appleton 
Caroline   Derby. 


Clara  T.  Endicott. 
Olga  E.  Gardner. 
John  Chipman  Gray. 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY,  APRIL  22,  1894. 


The  Ladies'  Visiting  co  mmittee  will  give  a 
reception  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain  on  Monday,  April  23,  at  three 
o'clock. 


SBostait  Vntwtriirt 


TUESDAY,    APRIL     24,    1894. 


Most  Attentive  of  all  the  large  audience  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  yesterday,  was 
a  little  girl  from  the  South    Boston  institute. 
Gloved  finger  tips  on  her  bare   palm   told  her 
each  event  as  it  occurred,  and  she  enjoyed  the 
fun,  from  the  merry  little  poems  which  were 
recited  to  the  grand  finale  of  the  orchestra  and 
its   paper-bag   explosion,    with   a   relish   that 
doubled  the  enjoyment  of  all  who  watched  her. 
She  was  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  but  the  kinder- 
garten iiad  given  he?  what  compensations   she 
could  know.      When  the  formal  exercises  were 
Over,  it  was  pretty  to  watch  her  going  about 
the  buildings,  delightedly  recognition  people, 
places  and  things.     The  touch  of  a  familiar 
book   brought  quick  smiles.     Meanwhile  the 
other  children  were  racing  over  the  building, 
feeling  the  holiday.     That  blind  boys   could 
make   such   speed   up   and   down   stairs    and 
through  the  halls,  without  colliding  with  the 
groups  of  visitors  which  almost  blocked  their 
way,  was  truly  marvellous.    The  girls  were  in 
tho  nursery  singing  kindergarten  songs.    The 
holiday    was  to  them  rather  an  occasion  for 
"company  manners"  and  "company  clothes." 
"There    is    lace    on    it,"  explained  one  little 
midget,  pointing  to  the  neck  of  her  frock;  and, 
^•Haven't   I  a   pretty  dress?"    cried  another! 
•It's  brown."    They  were  quite  ready  to  resume 
tinging,  but  bad  many  questions  to  ask  about 
whore  the.  flowers  grew  that  were  given  them, 
and  what  else  was  in  the  wood.    Flowers  and 
trees  and  ferns  did  not  satisfy  them  as  answers. 
They  suggested  bears  and  snakes,  and  put  lead- 
ing questions  as  to  the  fearful  habits  of  such 
animals.    "What  do  the  bears  do  to  people  in 
the  wood?"     Altogether   they   were   healthy, 
happy  children,  like  others  save  in  their  blind- 
ness, and  scarcely  realizing  that,  thanks  to  the 
kindergarten. 


IN     EVER-DURING     DARK. 

Little  Inmates  of  tho  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  Hold  Their  Annual 
Spring  Reception— Bishop  Lawrence's 
Eloquent  Plea— Needs  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

"How  can  anyone  who  has  ever  been  indebt- 
ed to  surgery,  how  can  anyone  who  has  ever 
had  to  thank  the  great  Physician  for  restora- 
tion to  health— above  all,  how  can  tho  parents 
of  little  children  in  the  full  possession  of  tliolr 
faculties,  look  upon  the  children  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  and  see  what  is  being 
dono  for  them,  without  a  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude and  obligation?  And  how  can  that  obli- 
gation bo  holler  put  into  appreciative  form 
than  by  giving  a  check  to  help  along  the  cause 
oi  this  education?" 

The  words  found  a  deep,  hearty  and,  let  us 
hope,  practical  response  in  the  hearts  of  several 
hundred  poople  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  an- 
nual spring  reception  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  at  the  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins 
streets.  Ever  since  the  opening  of  ihe  Jamaica 
Plain  institution  /or  the  little  blind  folk  such  a 
reception  has  been  tendered  by  the  visiting 
committee;  but  never  has  a  larger  or  more 
thoroughly  enjoyable  occasion  been  the  re- 
sult than  yesterday's  reception.  Although 
the  cards  read  "at  three  o  'clock." 
streams  of  people  had  passed  through 
the  front  portals  of  the  older  building  ion? 
beforo  that  hour,  and  literally  swarmed  all 
over  the  establishment.  So  many  wishod  to 
see  the  new  building,  the  dainty  rooms  where 
these  afflicted  but  happy,  and  after  all  fortu- 
nate, children  live,  the  classes  of  blind  boys 
and  girls  reading  through  their  rlnger-tlps  or 
weaving  or  modelling;  so  many  wished  to 
greet  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  teachers  and  his 
"lady  patronesses,"  who  act  as  a  visiting  com- 
mittee, that  It  was  thought  best  in  everybody's 
private  opinion  to  "go  early  and  avoid  the 
rush ;"  and  consequently  everybody  found  the 
"rush"  there  as  early  as  anybody  else. 

The  whole  affair  was  prettily  managed,  with 
just  a  bit  more  attempt  at  formality  than  usual, 
and  yet  not  be  formal.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack  and 
Miss  Derby,  of  the  visiting  committee,  received 
the  visitors  in  the  main  reception  room,  and 
Mr.  Anagnos  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whoso 
interest  in  the  blind  children  will  only 
cease  with  her  breath— if  then!— these  two 
greeted  the  string  of  callers  in  the  hall- 
way. Miss  Elizabeth  White.  Miss  Grace  Joy 
White,  Miss  Winslow,  and  Miss  Gill  of 
Jamaica  Plain  acted  as  ushers  and  were 
a  charming  new  feature  of  the  occasion. 
And  Master  Tommy  Stringer,  with  his  teacher,  j 
hold  open  court  also,  receiving  attention  and 
flattery  enough  to  spoil  completely  a  boy  who 
could  see  and  hear.  Among  the  callers  of  the 
afternoon  were  many  well-known  people,  and 
along  array  of  carriages  filled  the  street  in 
front  of  the  building  ail  the  afternoon. 

The  exercises  of  the  day,  for  thero  were  exer- 
cises when  the  two  buildings  had  been 
thoroughly  inspected,  wore  held  in  the  new 
gymnasium;  and  shortly  afler  the  doors  wern 
owned  Ihe  rrmmodions  room  wan  packed  lo 
the  utmost.  On  the  platform,  besides  thenuDils 
of  the  kindergarten  and  thr-ir  teachers  and  Mr. 
Anagnos,  were  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  presided, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  William  Apple- 
ton,  Mr.  Henry  Howe.  Biskop  Lawrence,  Dr. 
Little,  Hon.  Josoph  E.  Glover  and  Mr.  Edward 
Jackson.  Others  noticed  in  the  audience  were 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott,  Mrs.  Froderic  Warren, 
Miss  Clara  T.  Eudlcott,  Colonel  Hunry  Stone. 
Commissioner  Whiting  and  Mrs.  Breed.  The 
first  number  was  a  chorus,  "Queen  o'  May," 
sung  by  all  the  little  girls,  whose  fresh  young 
voicos  showed  careful  training.  Charles  Ami- 
don  and  Frederic  Walsh  followed  with  a 
piano  dnet  that  would  do  ere  lit  to  boys  of 
their  age  in  any  walk  in  life.  Miss  Margaret 
Coberg  then  cavo  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's 
"Discontent"  in  a  charming  way,  seem- 
ing to  bo  aaxions  to  make  evorybody 
feel  the  discontent  of  the  buttercup  that 
wanted  to  be  a  daisy,  and  to  impress  the  lesson 
that  was  enforced,  that  "God  had  wanted  a 
buttercup  right  in  that  very  place."  She  spoke 
slowly  and  clearly,  with  nothing  parrot-like  in 
her  recitation.  A  trio  by  Miss  C.  C.  Roeske  fol- 
lowed, sung  by  the  boys.  Miss  Roeske,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  herself  a  graduate  of  Per- 
kins Institution  and  a  teacher  at  the  kinder- 
garten; and  her  work  as  a  composer  does  her 
great  credit.  The  trio  was  followed  by  a  violin 
duet  by  little  Sophia  Mnldoou  and  Grace 
Angier,  showing  what  the  possibilities  are  for  a 
blind  girl  with  this  instrument. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Eliot  introduced  as  the 
speaker  of  tho  afternoon  Bishop  Lawrence,  who 
began  by  saying  that  in  the  few  months  during 
which  he  had  actod  as  tho  sucoessor  of  Phillips 


Brooks,  Tie  had  never  felt  so  completely  "inade- 
quate to  the  occasion  as  at  that  moment.  "In- 
adequate" was  hardly  the  word,  however, 
which  his  hearera  would  apply,  at  he  went  on 
and  made  a  most  moving  speech.  He  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  Bishop  Brooks,  saving  that 
"his  great  heart  was  so  full  of  love  and  pity  for 
humanity,  and  held  the  child-love  so  com- 
pletely, that  whenever  he  camo  into  the  pres- 
ence ot  children  who  were  bereft  of  any  of 
their  senses,  and  especially  of  these  little  sight- 
less ones,  his  sympathy  was  as  much  greater 
than  that  of  ordinary  people  as  was  his  love; 
and  that  his  greatness  was  oven  more  evident 
through  this  spmpathy  than  it  was  by  his  won- 
derful preaching."  It  was  because  of  this  sym- 
pathy and  his  marvellous  expression  of  it  that 
Bishop  Lawrence  felt  Inadequate  to  follow 
him.    He  continued— 

"A  question  which  we  all  want  to  consider  is, 
"What  can  we  do  for  this  kindergarten?  But 
would  it  not  bo  better  to  nsk,  "What  has  the 
Blind  Asylum  done  for  us?  What  is  it  doing  for 
tlie  community?  It  has  done  as  much  or  more 
for  humanity  elsewhere  as  it  has  for  the  blind. 
There  is  no  institution  in  this  State  in  which 
tho  people  take  such  pride,  or  over  which 
they  watch  so  earefully,  and  they  have 
the  right  to  do  this.  When  Dr.  Howe 
took  charge  of  Perkins  Institution  and  at- 
tempted to  show  what  could  be  done  for  the 
blind:  and  more  especially  when  he  found 
Laura  Bridgman  and  undertook  to  let  the  light 
into  her  soul  by  means  of  the  new  education, 
the  whole  world  watched  for  the  result.  And  ' 
as  his  success  became  evident  and  Boston  be- 
came the  centre  of  one  of  the  greatest  philan- 
thropies in  existence,  he  received  the  benedic- 
tions of  the  wholo  country.  Bostonians.  then, 
have  every  right  to  take  pride  in  this  institu- 
tion, and  in  tho  philanthropy,  skill  and 
benevolence  that  started  and  maintained 
it,  with  Dr.  Howe  as  its  representative, 
and  to  keep  np  that  same  pride  in  his  succes- 
sor, who  is  devoting  his  life  to  carrying  forward 
and  enlarging  that  work.  In  looking  over  the  ] 
annual  reports  of  thrse  institutions  one  is 
deeply  moved  by  the  wonderful  patience  and 
thoroughness  of  those  who  have  developed  these 
schools  and  still  carry  on  and  enlarge  thelrwork. 
Teachers  everywhere  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  see  what  patience,  digni- 
ty and  skill  have  been  used  to  make  the  blind 
see  and  the  deaf  hear;  and  no  better  experi- 
ence can  be  recommended  to  any  teacher  than 
a  visit  to  tha  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  For 
it  is  a  truth  that  thin  kinderearten  is  not  so 
i  much  indebted  to  the  outer  world  as  tho  outer 
|  world  is  to  it.  These  children,  with  their 
songs  and  happy  faces,  their  piano-playing, 
their  eager  strivings  for  the  pursuits  and  edu- 
cation of  life,  arc  an  ohjoct-Iesson  to  us  all,  and 
suggest  the  compensations  of  life  for  all.  If  we 
could  but  take  the  troubles  and  deprivations 
which  life  brings  to  us  with  the  same  patient 
uncomplaining  spirit  as  theyl  In  spite  of  their 
great  deprivations,  they  enter  into  some  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life  with  far  more  zest  than  we 
do— perhaps  through  their  utter  absence  of 
self-consciousness.  A  wrong  use  of  the  eye- 
sight leads  to  self-consciousness.  Their  other 
Reuses,  however,  being  much  more  acute,  must 
teach  them  that  they  are  the  centres  of  inter- 
est at  such  times  as  this:  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  kept  so  child-like  and  uncon- 
scious speak3  well  for  their  teacher's  wisdom. 
"It  has  been  suggested  that  tho  kindergarten 
Is  still  in  dobt.  It  calls  for  help.  In  view  of 
what  it  has  done  for  us,  as  well  as  for  the 
children,  it  omrht  to  be  a  privilege  for  us  to 
make  some  return  even  in  a  slight  way.  At  the 
risk  of  seeming  personal,  I  wish  to  say  that  my 
father.when  I  was  young, was  obliged  to  under- 
go an  operation  on  his  eyes  for  cataract.  "When 
it  was  successfully  over,  and  tho  physicians 
ordered  periect  quiet  in  a  darkened  room, 
ho  turnod  to  mo  and  said,  'There  is 
only  one  thing  which  1  want  to  ask  you 
to  do.  Go  down-stairs  and  write  out 
a  check  for  the  Blind  Asylum.'  So  if 
anyone  here  has  ever  been  indebted  to  the 
skill  and  power  of  surgery ;  if  anyone  has  been 
indebted  to  the  ttreat  Physician  for  healing; 
If  anyone  here  has  children  enjoying  all  their 
senses,  I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  appro- 
priate for  you  to  do  In  return  than  that  you 
send  a  check  t»  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind." 

"When  Bishop  Lawrence  had  finished,  tiny 
James  Cunningham,  not  much  larger  or  able 
to  chirp  much  louder  than  a  bird,  told  "What  a 
Bird  Thought;"  the  primary  girls  sang  in 
chorus,  "Little  Dandelion."  and  the  boy's 
orchestra  gave  th«  "Heart-Sunshine"  waltz 
with  such  effect  as  to  win  an  encore. 
The  exercise  of  musical  questions  was  also 
given.  Miss  Roeske  striking  different  chords 
at  random  and  calling  on  different  boys  to 
designate  the  key.  This  they  did  with  remark- 
able facility;  one  boy,  Wilbur  Uodce,  proving 
again  his  title  to  "musical  prodigy"  by  calling 


off  glibly  dominant  sevenths  aud  diminishea 
sixths  and  minors  and  majors  and  secondary- 
sevenths  almost  before    the  chord    had  fully'" 
sounded. 

When  the  programme  had  been  carried  out, 
Dr.  Eliot  came  forward  and  "regretted  that 
It  was  not  entirely  complete."    He  continued— 

"In  readinr  the  last  aecountof  Edith  Thomas 
I  found  the  statement  that  'quota- 
tions make  me  miserable.'  Appeals  make  j 
me  miserable,  and  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing fresh  ones  from  year  to  year  more  so. 
It  was  an  old  servant  of  a  Scottish  laird 
who  tendered  his  resignation  on  account  of  his 
master's  bad  temper:  'O,  dinnaye  mind  thot!' 
was  the  answer;  'they're  na  sooner  on  than 
they're  aff.'  'Na.'  was  the  servant's  reply, 
'an'  they're  na  sooner  aff  than  they 're  on.' 
And  no  sooner  is  one  appeal  for  the  kindergar- 
ten made  and  responded  to  than  another  is 
'on.'  But  we  speak  with  honest  satisfaction  of 
what  has  been  done.  The  children's  part  of 
the  afternoon  gives  some  evidence  of  what  U 
being  done ;  but  it  does  not  show  one-tenth  part 
of  all.  You  must  become  familiar  with  tbe 
daily  life  and  work  hero  and  at  South  Boston 
in  order  to  understand  their  accomplishments. 
Bishop  Lawrence  has  not  said  too  much  about 
the  obligation  the  community  owes  this  holy 
enterprise.  But  in  order  to  carry  it  on,  we  must 
have  help.  There  are  now  sixty-nine  children 
in  the  kindergarten,  and  twelve  more  stand 
waiting  to  enter,  while  there  is  not  a  spare  cor- 
ner anywhere  to  put  one  of  them.  We 
appeal,  rather,  for  money  to  take  care 
of  what  wo  have,  than  for  means  to  take  In 
more.  The  need  is  not  so  urgent  that  we  in-  _ 
crease  our  boarders,  as  that  we  take  care  of 
those  we  already  shelter.  Otherwise  there 
must  be  a  check  to  our  work  and  discourage- 
ment will  follow.  We  need  $18,000  to  pay  off 
the  debt  on  the  new  building;  aod  we  need  an 
income  of  $4000  a  year  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
tho  school  and  meet  the  current  expenses. 
The  ladies'  auxiliary  committee  has  proved 
a  great  help,  and  branches  of  this  auxil- 
iary are  being  formed  elsewhere.  The 
one  in  Worcester  especially  Is  proving 
a  most  material  aid.  If  we  could  have  ladies' 
auxiliaries  in  every  town  in  the  State  we 
would  not  have  to  make  appeals,  but  however 
it  comes,  this  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  lan- 
guish. The  very  stars  of  heaven  watch  over  it, 
and  in  time  it  must  come  into  that  hfippy 
haven  where  it  will  be  safe  from  financial 
worries.  For  this  I  plead  with  all  my  heart. 
An  amateur  fisherman  once  employed  an  eld 
salt  to  take  him  out  fishing.  Arrived  at  the 
desired  spot,  the  older  man  hauled  in  quan- 
tities of  fish,  while  the  amateur  got 
none.  'Why  is  it,'  he  aBked,  'that 
you  get  all  tho  fish  and  I  get  none?' 
'Because,'  was  his  reply,  'I  am  fishing  for  fish, 
while  you  are  fishing  for  fun.'  And  now,  lam 
not  fishing  for  fun  this  afternoon.  These  sight- 
less children,  sitting  before  you,  plead  their 
own  cause  bettor  than  I.  'Take  good  care  of 
the  children,'  said  old  Isaac  Davis,  when  he 
left  his  wife  and  started  for  Lexington  aud 
Concord.  Let  us  take  good  care  of  the  children 
intrusted  by  misfortune  to  the  tender  ministra- 
tions of  humanity." 

When  the  exercises  were  closed,  Mrs.  Mack, 
who  is  troasurer  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Soci- 
ety, took  down  a  good  many  new  names  and 
received  some  generous  contributions.  Much 
more  is  needed,  howevor,  and  everyone  who 
reads  this  account  is  entreated  to  take  it  as  * 
personal  appeal,  and  to  send  a  contribution  to 
Mr.  Anaenos  or  to  Mrs.  Edward  Jackson,  at  the 
reoms  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  Avon 
street,  in  this  city.  "With  what  measure  ye 
mete,  shall  it  be  meted  unto  you."     H.  M.  W. 


'gaBtxm  gaiirj  <&lafo> 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  24,  1894. 


FEATS  OF  THEJJTTLE  ONES. 

Annual  Visitors'  Day  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain  with 
Many  Attendants. 
Yesterday    was    the     annual    visitors' 
day  at   the  kindergarten   for  the  blind 
in  Jamaica  Plain.    Mrs  Mack  and  Miss 
Derby  received  tor  the  visiting  commit- 
tee, the  guests  being  presented  by  Miss 
Winslow,   Miss  Gill,   Miss  Bessie  White 
and  Miss  Grace  Joy  White. 

From  S  to  4  the  guests  visited  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  kindergarten 
and  saw  the  children  at  work  in  the 
Bioyd  departments,  others  who  were 
having  reading  and  writing  lessons,  and 
still  others  who,  with  boxes  of  tiny 
cubes  and  cylinders  and  other  geometri- 
cal toys,  were  having  their  faculties  ed- 
ucated in  one  of  the  many  combina- 
tions of  game  and  study  that  are  the 
wonderful  bequest  of  the  great  Froebel 
to  the  child  gardens. 

Both  the  boys'  and  girls'  buildings 
were  thrown  open  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  visitors,  including  both  old  and 
new  friends  of  the  institution,  were  en- 
thusiastic over  the  truly  wonderful  ob- 
ject lessons  on  every  hand. 

From  4  to  5  o'clock  there  were  exer- 
cises in  the  hall,  over  which  Dr  Samuel 
Eliot  presided.  First  the  children  them- 
selves were  allowed  to  show  to  the  audi- 
ence some  of  their  more  ornamental 
achievements  in  learning.  The  girls  sang 
a  chorus;  there  were  recitations  by  little 
Margaret  Coburg  and  james  Cunning- 
ham, a  violin  duet  by  Grace  Wagner 
and  Sophia  Muldoon,  a  piano  duet  by 
Charles  Amadon  and  Fred  Walsh,  a 
choral  trio  by  the  boys,  written  by  their 
music  teacher,  Miss  C.  C.  Roeske,  who 
is  herself  blind,  and  last  of  all  the  boys 
played  a  kinder  symphony,  which 
brought  into  play  zithers,  bells,  piccolos, 
drums,  triangles  and  as  many  more  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  orchestral  instruments 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  childish  musi- 
cians. This  was  received  with  so  much 
delight  it  had  to  be  repeated. 

Half  way  through  the  program  Bishop 
Lawrence  was  presented  by  Dr  Eliot  as 
one  who  needed  no  introduction,  and  he 
spoke  briefly. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  children's  ex- 
cises Dr  Eliot  made  an  address  in  be- 
half of  the  trustees  of  the  kindergarten 
and  also  the  ladies  of  the  auxiliary  com- 

The  pressing  need  at  the  present  time 
to  have  the  mortgage  of  $18,000  on  the 
new  buildings  paid  off  and  to  raise  an  an- 
nual income  of  $4000  more  a  year  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increased  expenses  of  the 
st  additions  made  to  the  kindergarten. 
Mrs    Mack,    after    the   exercises    were 
,er,   received  subscriptions  from  those 
present  who  wished  to  contribute  out- 
right or  to  join  the  association  of  wo- 
men who  have  done  so  much  to  help  on 
the  work  of  the  directors  and  teachers. 

Mrs  John  L.  Gardner  was  for  a  long 
time  treasurer  of  this  auxilliary  com- 
mittee of  ladies,  and  now  her  niece, 
Miss  Olga  Gardner,  of  51  Commonwealth 
iv,   holds  the  position. 

Among    the    well-known    people    who 
were    present    were    Mrs    Julia    Ward 
Howe,   Mr  Edward  Jackson,    Mr  Henry  I 
:.  Howe,  Col  Henry  Stone,  Mrs  Thom- 
5   Thayer,    Miss   Thayer,    Mr   and   Mrs 
harles  H.   Hersey,   Mrs  Alanson  Bige- 
■w,   Mrs   Pratt  of  Worcester.   Mrs  Lin- 
coln  of    Worcester,    chairman   of   police 
missioners  Whiting,  and  Mrs  Whit- 
ing,  Misses  Rogers,    Mrs  Brown  of  Do- 
ver, Mrs  F.  W.  Breed  of  Lynn. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOB    THE    BLIND. 

Little    Unfortunates     Hold     Their     Annual 
Reception. 

There  is  something  pathetic 
children,  and  an  added  pathos  when 
they  are  afflicted  with  blindness, 
the  Inmates  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  who  received 
numbers  of  visitors  yesterday  at  their 
annual  reception,  seemed  as  happy  as 
the  more  fortunate  little  folks  who  are 
blessed  with  all  their  faculties. 

The  visitors'  were  received  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack  and  Miss  Derby,  to  whom 
they  were  introduced  by  the  ushers. 
Miss  Winslow,  Miss  Elizabeth  White, 
Miss  Gill  and  Miss  Grace  White,  and 
afterward    roamed    about    the    building, 

of  the  little  folks,  and  heard  them  read 
as   rapidly   by   touch   as   other   children 

do  ' 

ed  the  hall  of  the  new  building,  and 
listened  to  a  delightful  programme  of 
music  and  recitations  by  the  pupils. 
They  were  introduced  by  Dr.  Samuel 
president  of  the  corporation,   and 

opening  selectioi 
by  the  girls,  "Queen  o' 
by  a  piano  duet  by  i 
and  Fred  Walsh;  reel 
tent,"   by  Margaret 


l'-.L:;'  • 

Wind 


F]ov 
Miss 


by  the 


'.    Roshe, 

who  is  also  blind;  violin  duet  by  Grace 
u  agner  and  Sophia  Muldoonl  recita- 
tion. "What  a  Bird  Thought."  James 
Cunningham;  chorus  by  the  girls  of  the 
primary  school,  and  an  amusing  selec- 
tion by  the  kindergarten  symphony 
orchestra,  if  it  might  so  be  called,  in 
which  all  the  boys  took  part,  the  in- 
struments including  drums,  whistles, 
clappers,  triangles,  zithers,  and  paper 
bag  explosions  to  emphasize  the  finale. 
They  were  accompanied  by  the  piano. 
The  selection  was  arranged  by  Miss 
Roshe.  An  address  was  made  by  Bishop 
Lawrence,  who  spoke  with  a  great  deal 
of  feeling.  In  closing  he  said:  "The 
kindergarten  is  burdened  with  debt, 
and  calls  for  generous  gifts,  and,  in  re- 
sponse to  what  this  school  is  doing  for 
us,  it  would  seem  as  If  it  would  be  a 
privilege  to  make  a  generous  gift  to 
this  institution,  to  return  in  a  slight 
v>::y  our  -:  !    -;.    i    :..  1  ■,  i:   " 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  followed,  made 
a  strong  and  earnest  appeal  for  aid  for 
the  institution.  He  said:  "We  have  09 
children  in  the  institution  and  12  on 
the  waiting  list.  We  need  S1S.O0O  for  a 
permanent  fund,  and  $4000  more  per 
year  than  we  now  have." 

Among  the  guests  were: 

Wc";.>.f'.ujM8M"m."'".-    Vr*, 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  ENTERTAIN, 

Bishop  Lawrence's  Visit  to  the  Kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  children  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  gave  an  exhibition  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  institution  before  an  audience 
that  filled  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
hall. 

An  interesting-  programme  had  been  pre- 
pared. The  exercises  opened  with  a 
chorus  by  the  girls.  Then  followed  a 
piano  duet  by  Charles  Amaden  and  Fred 
Walsh;  recitation,  Margaret  Coburg;  vocal 
trio,  by  the  boys;  an  original  composition 
by  one  of  the  teachers,  Miss  Roiske,  who 
is  bind;  violin  duet  by  Grace  Wagner  and 
Sophia  Muldoon;  recitation  by  James  Cun- 
ningham; Bishop  Lawrence's  address. 

Bishop  Lawrence  referred  to  his  in- 
ability to  fill  the  position  of  his  predeces- 
sor, Bishop  Brooks,  in  his  great  love  and 
wonderful  interest  in  all  human  nature, 
particularly  in  his  wonderful  sympathy 
and  love  for  the  afflicted  blind  children. 
He  spoke  earnestly  of  the  need  of  funds. 

The  remainder  of  the  exercises  consisted 
of  a  chorus  by  the  girls  of  the  primary 
class  and  two  selections  by  the  boys'  or- 
chestra. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  explained  the  great 
work  of  the  asylums  and  asked  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  entire  community. 

The  performance  of  the  little  children 
was  splendidly  done.  The  manner  in 
which  the  various  selections  were  given 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  teachers. 

The  ladies  of  the  visiting  committee  are: 
Mrs.  Louis  Agasslz,  Mrs.  Appleton,  Miss 
Caroline  Derby,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Eliot, 
Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Olga  E, 
Gardner,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack,  Miss  Ida  Beal,  Mrs.  E 
Preble  Motley.  Miss  Laura  Norcross,  Miss 
Edith  Rotch  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren 
were  in  charge,  assisted  by  Misses  Grace 
and  Bessie  White,  Miss  Gill  and  Miss 
Winslow.    Dr.    Samuel  Eliot   presided. 
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±ue  auuuai  reception  of  the  Ainaer- 
garten  (or  the  Blind  held  Monday  last 
was. an  enjoyable  and  impressive  affair. 
Large  numbers  of  visitors  were  present 
throughout  the  day  and  listened  to  the 
delightful  programme  offered  by  the  pu- 
pils, including  piano  solos  and  duets,  j 
singing,  recitations,  violin  selections, | 
and  a  rendition  by  the  school  orchestra,  i 
Bishop  Lawrence  made  an  address  in 
which  he  paid  tribute  to  noble  work 
being  carried  on  and  urging  the  friends 
of  the  cause  to  be  generous  in  their 
gifts.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  made  a  lengthy 
address.  The  visitors  were  received  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  Mack  and  Miss  Derby. 
The  ushers  were  Miss  Winslow,  Miss 
Elizabeth  White,  Miss  Gill,  and  Miss 
Grace  White.  Among  the  prominent 
guests  present  were  the  following :  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Col.  Stone,  Mrs. 
Roger  Wolcott,  Miss  Gill,  Mrs.  William 
Appleton,  Mr.  Kodocanachi,  ex-Greek 
consul,  Mrs.  John  C.  Gray,  Dr.  Little, 
Miss  Hadley,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Howe,  Mr. 
Joseph  Glover,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott, 
Mr.  Edmund  flacksou,  the  Misses  Rogers, 
Police  CotrrmUsroner  WhitiugWpvand 
Mrs.  Josenh-H";  Wales.  , 
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names   Mrs. 

Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  diced  E.  Gardner,  Mrs! 
John  Chipman  Gray,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss  Ida 
Beal,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Miss  Laura  Norcross, 
Miss  Edith  Rotch  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren,  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
drew  a  very  large  gathering  of  friends,  old  and  new, 
to  this  home  of  marvellously  interesting  little  folk. 
Bishop  Lawrence,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  Colonel  Henry  Stone, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Thayer,  Miss  Thayer,  Mrs.  AlansonBige- 
low,  Mr.Henrv  M  Howe,  the  Misses  Rogers,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Whitney,  Mrs  ins  Warren,  Mrs.  M.  C. 

and  Miss  E.  M.  Ferris,  Mr.CharleB  G.Chase,  of  Brook- 
lino;  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Winthrop  and  Miss  Winthrop, 
Miss  Effle  Hibbard,  of  Newton;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Horton, 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Temple,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodocanachi,  ex- 
counsul  of  Greece;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  II.  Wales,  the- 
Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Maiden;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller,  Mrs. 
Roger  Wolcott,  Miss  Lucy  Derby,  Mrs.  Samuel  J. 
Barrows,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Kimball,  Mrs.  Louis  D.  Schwarz, 
of  Brookline;  Mrs.  M.  F.  Pratt,  of  Worces- 
ter;  Miss  Frances  M.  Lincoln,  of  Worcester;  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Glover  and  MiBS  Caroline  L.  Glover, 
Dr.  Dillingham,  Miss  Octavia  B.  Emery,  Miss  Helen 
Hamlin,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Cutter,  MIbs  F.  S.  Merrill,  MrB. 
C.  Palfrey,  E.  If.  Bacon,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Bradford, 
Mrs.  E.  Lonsdale,  Mrs.  Isaac  Hayden,  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Turner  were  among  those  present.  For  an 
hour,  the  guests  were  given  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  children  at  their  work  and 
play,  and  of  examining  the  institution,  which  was 
thrown  invitingly  open  from  one  sunshiny  end  to  the 
oilier.  Then  the  company  gathered  in  the  new 
hall,  above  the  gymnasium,  and  saw  an  inter- 
esting exhibition  by  the  little  sightless  ones  of  their 
prowess  in  music  and  recitations.  The  truly,  wonder- 
fully sympathetic  musical  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
boys  drew  out  especial  applause,  and  the  Kindersvm. 
phony  they  played  brought  down  the  house.  Mr. 
Anagnos,  who  is  the  inspiration  of  this  beautiful  char- 


the  exercises  aDd  made  a  spirited  appeal  for  funds  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  of  $18,(100,  on  the  new  buildings, 
and  to  provide  a  larger  available  income  for  the  run- 
ning expenses.  There  are  now  sixty  nine  children  in 
the  home,  and  a  dozen  others  are  waiting  to  enter  tor 
whom  there  is  not  an  available  inch  of  room.    Bishop 


:•-,'.  waj  to  the  community,  and  stirred  the  hearts  of 
those  who  heard  him  by  asking  if  all  who  had  benefit- 
ed either  themselves  or  their  friends  by  the  advance  in 
surgery  would  not  show  their  gratitude  by  lr  aking  a 
thanfc  offering  to  the  kindergarten.  Large  contribu- 
are  needed  to  hold  the  work  to  its  present  standard  of 
value  in  this  country,  where  it  is  unique— as  indeed  it 
is  in  the  world— but  small  sums  will  also  be  gratefully 
received  by  MisB  Olga  Gardner,  of  Commonwealth 
avenue,  who  is  the  treasurer  of  the  ladies'  visiting 
committee. 
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AT  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 


The  reception  given  by  the  Ladies'  Visit- 
ing Committee  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain,  corner  o£  Perkins 
and  Day  sts.,  yesterday  afternoon,  was  an 
event  largely  attended  by  the  representa- 
tive people  of  the  town.  Mrs. Thomas  Mack 
and  Miss  Caroline  Derby  of  the  visiting 
committee  received.  The  other  members 
of  the  committee  present  were: 
Mrs.  Louise  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Win. 
Appleton,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Gray,  Mrs.  Preble  Motley,  Miss 
Laura  Norcros's,  Miss  Edith  Kotch  and  Miss 
Anna  C.  Warren.  The  ushers  were  Miss 
Grace  and  Elizabeth  White,  Miss  Winslow 
of  Perkins  st.  and  Miss  Gill  of  Pondst. 

Every  one  was  much  interested  in  watch- 
ing the  bright  little  ones  sittiug  at  the  low 
tallies  reading  from  their  books,  stringing 
beads  and  cubes.  Each  child  had  a  name 
for  their  long  strings.  Some  called  them 
steam  cars,  wheels,  necklaces  and  a  variety 
of  pretty  fancies.  Others  sewed  elaborate 
designs  in  cards,  and  others  arranged  the 
block  in  pretty  designs.  Little  Tommy 
Stringer,  deal,  dumb  and  blind,  was  always 
the  centre  of  a  great  crowd.  Miss  Conley, 
his  patient,  devoted  teacher,  has  full  charge 
of  this  pupil,  and  what  she  lias  accom- 
plished is  wonderful.  Tommy  can  now 
carry  on  a  conversation  by  means  of  the 
palni  language,  articulates  some,  has  a  large 
vocabulary  and  forms  words  by  his  lips. 
When  a  bunch  of  Mayflowers  were  given 
him  he  constantly  said  'thank  you"  and 
smelt  of  them,  and  on  the  teachers  palm 
■aid:  "pretty  flowers." 

At  the  sounding  of  a  bell  carnations  were 
given  to  each  one,  and  forming  into  line, 
they  went  to  the  music  hall,  which  was 
soon  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Samuel 
Eliot,  pres.  of  the  corporation,  had  charge 
of  the  entertainment.  Upon  the  platform 
were  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  her  son,  Henry 
M.  Howe,  Bishop  Lawrence,  M.  Anagnos 
and  the  ex-Greek  consul,  Mr.  Rodoeau  ichi. 

The  programme  was  a  very  entertaining 
one,  opened  by  a  chorus  of  girls.  The  piano 
duet  by  V.  Amadou  and  !•'.  Walsh  was  very 
gooa,  followed  by  the  recitation.  "Discon- 
tent," by  Margaret  Colber-.  "The  Wind- 
flower,"  a  trio  for  boys,  composed  by  their 
blind  teacher,  Miss  liolske,  was  excellent 
and  worthy  the  encore.  The  violin  duet 
by  Grace  Wagner  and  golden-haired  Sophia 
Muldoon  was  beautifully  executed.  James 
Cunningham's  recitation,  "what  a  Bird 
Thought,"  was  delightful. 

Then  cape  a  chorus  by  the  fresh  voices 
of  the  primary  class.  The  grand  tinale  was 
the  Kindergarten  Symphonic  Orchestra. 
The  symohony  was  J  composed  by  the 
teacher,  fevleet  time,  discipline,  melody 
and  plentv  of  "snap  and  go"  were  in  this 
mimic  orchestra.  And  perhaps  it  was 
fortunate  that  no  one  or  two  members  could 
see  their  own  fine  feathers  and  so  plume 
themselves  until  they  rallied  the  peace  of. 
the  organization.  An  exercise  catling  forth 
the  wonder  and  delight  of  every  one  was 
the  correct  naming  by  the  music  class  of 
every  chord  the  teacher  struck.  Be  it  fiat, 
•harp,  maoc,  minor  or  diminished  Tth  in  C. 


Bishop  Lawrence,  with  a  voice  rich  with 
emotion,  said:  "I  have  now  been  a  few 
months  as  the  successor  of  Phillies  Brooks, 
hut  I  have  never  felt  so  inadequate  to  take 
his  position  till  now.  His  great  heart  al- 
ways held  its  ohildlikene.ss  so  completely 
and  was  so  full  of  pity  that  when  lie  came 
into  the  presence  of  suffering  childhood  be 
wa;  at  his  best,  and  exhibited  such  svmpa- 
thie.s  and  took  such  delight  in  the 
joy  of  children  that  I  feel  he  was 
even  greater  in  that  position  than 
as  preacher.  What  has  the  blind  asylum 
done  for  us?  I  feel  that  what  it  has 'done 
for  the  community  is  far  greater  tha  a  what 
it  has  done  for  those  for  whom  it  was 
founded— the  blind. 

"When  Dr.  Howe  opened  the  senses  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  it  was  a  feat  the  world 
exults  in  :  and  Boston  is  blest  for  that  one 
great  work.  A  great  thing  was  done  in 
bringing  '  efore  the  people  the  patience  and 
skill  of  Dr.  Howe:  and  the  work  is  still 
going  on  under  the  present  head  of  the 
institution  and  in  his  spirit.  After  sum- 
ming up  the  work,  not  so  much  the  work 
but  the  wonderful  patience  and  thoughtful- 
ness.  showing  that  patience  and  skill  can 
make  tiie  blind  see  and  the  dumb  hear,  it  is 
evident  that  the  teachers  hav-e  benelited 
the  teachers  all  over  the  land.  There  is  no 
better  object  lesson  for  the  teachers  of  the 
!  city  than  that  they  com"  and  see  with  what 
|  quiet  patience,  what  exactness  and  what 
I  thoroughness  these  teachers  are  doing  their 
work. 

"The  community  is  under  great  obligations 
to  the  institution  for  the  lesson  it  has 
taught  in  the  compensation  of  life.  These 
exercises,  songs  and  the  piano  lesson  show 
U3  that  they  enjoy  with  a  keener  enjoyment 
than  we  do.'  He  then  spoke  of  the  kinder 
garten  burdened  with  debt  and  calling  for 
a  generous  response,  and  said  that:  "We 
suould  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
turn  in  even  so  slight  a  w 
our  obligations."  Bishop  Lawrence 
then  tenderly  told  how  his  father  under- 
went an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
cataract  and  he  was  the  sole  attendant.  It 
was  his  father's  last  request  before  the 
operation  that  his  son  send  at  once  a  check 
to  the  blind  asylum. 

Bishop  Lawreuce's  last  appeal  was,  "If 
any  of  you  have  been  brought  help  by 
skilled  physicians,  or  bv  the  great  physi- 
cian himself,  or  have  children  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  faculties,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  appropriate  than  that  vou 
should  send  your  check  in  gratitude  to 'the 
kindergarten." 

Mr.  Eliot  said  that  there  are  today  69 
children  in  the  institution  with  a  waiting 
list  of  12.  "It  is  not,  however,  so  urgent 
that  the  numbers  be  increased  as  that  the 
children  be  amplv  provided  for."  The  ex- 
pense of  the  buildings  was  .S18,i"0D  and  the 
annual  expense  is  ^4000.  The  institution 
has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  Ladies' 
visiting  committee  and  also  by  the  Worcester 
auxiliary.  His  appeal  was  concluded  bv  the 
burning  words:  "The  very  stars  of  heaven 
light  for  this  institution  and  all  the  forces 
of  humanity." 
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AT  THE  TEA  TABLE. 


The  reception  given  by  the  Ladies'  Visit- 
ing Committee  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain,  corner  of  Perkins 
and  Day  sts.,  yesterday  afternooa,  was  an 
event  largely  attended  'by  the  representa- 
tive people  of  the  town.  Mrs. Thomas  Mack 
and  Miss  Caroline  Derby  of  the  visiting 
committee  received.  The  other  members 
of  the  committee  present  werei 
Mrs.  Louise  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Appleton,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Gray,  Mrs.  Preble  Motley,  Miss 
Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Botch  and  Miss 
Anna  C.  Warren.  The  ushers  were  Miss 
Grace  and  Elizabeth  White,  Miss  Winslow 
of  Perkins  st.  and  Miss  Gill  of  Pondst. 

Every  one  was  much  interested  in  watch- 
ing the  bright  little  ones  sitting  at  the  low 
tables  reading  from  their  books,  stringing 
beads  and  cubes.  Each  child  had  a  name 
for  their  long  strings.  Some  called  them 
steam  cars,  wheels,  necklaces  and  a  variety 
of  pretty  fancies.  Others  sewed  elaborate 
designs  in  cards,  and  others  arranged  the 
block  in  pretty  designs.  Little  Tommy 
Stringer,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  was  always 
the  centre  of  a  great  crowd.  Miss  Conley, 
his  patient,  devoted  teacher,  has  full  charge 
of  this  pupil,  and  what  she  has  accom- 
plished is  wonderful.  Tommy  can  now 
carry  on  a  conversation  by  means  of  the 
palm  language,  articulates  some,  has  a  large 
vocabulary  and  forms  words  by  his  lips. 
When  a  bunch  of  Mayflowers  were  given 
him  he  constantly  said  "thank  you"  and 
smelt  of  them,  and  on  the  teacher's  palm 
said:  "pretty  flowers." 

At  the  sounding  of  a  bell  carnations  were 
given  to  each  one,  and  forming  into  line, 
they  went  to  the  music  hall,  which  was 
soon  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Samuel 
Eliot,  pres.  of  the  corporation,  had  charge 
of  the  entertainment.     Upon  the   platform 


were  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  her  son,  Henry 
M.  Howe,  Bishop  Lawrence,  M.  Anagnos 
and  the  ex-Greek  consul,  Mr.  Rodocanachi. 
!  The  programme  was  a  very  entertaining 
one,  opened  bv  a  chorus  of  girls.  The  piano 
duet  by  C.  Amadon  and  F.  Walsh  was  very 
good,  followed  by  the  recitation.  "Discon- 
tent," by  Margaret  Colber.'.  "The  Wind- 
fower,"  a  trio  for;  boys,  composed  by  their 
blind  teacher,  Miss  Lolske..  was  excellent 
and  worthy  the  .encore.  The  violin  duet 
by  Grace  Wagner  and  golden-haired  Sophia 
Muldoon  was  beautifully  executed.  James 
Cunningham's  recitation,  "what  a  Bird 
Thought,"  was  delightful. 

Then  came  a  chorus  by  the  fresh  voices 
of  the  primary  class.  The  grand  finale  was 
tne  Kindergarten  Symphonic  Orchestra. 
The  symphony  was  i  composed  by  the 
teacher.  Perfect  time,  discipline,  melody 
and  plenty  of  "snap  and  go"  were  in  this 
mimic  orchestra.  And  perhaps  it  was 
fortunate  that  no  one  01  two  members  could 
see  their  own  fine  feathers  and  so  plume 
themselves  until  they  ruffled  the  peace  of 
the  organization.  An  exercise  calling  forth 
the  wonder  and  delight  of  every  one  was 
I  the  correct  naming  by  the  music  class  of 
I  every  chord  the  teacher  struck.  Be  it  flat, 
sharp,  major,  minor  or  diminished  7th  in  C. 


Bishop  Lawrence,  with  a  voice  rich  with 
emotion,  said:  "I  have  now  been  a  lew 
months  as  the  successor  of  Phillips  Brook*, 
but  I  have  never  felt  so  inadequate  to  take 
his  position  till  now.  His  great  heart  al- 
ways held  its  childlikeness  so  completely 
and  was  so  full  of  pity  that  when  he  came 
into  the  presence  of  suffering  childhood  he 
wa;  at  his  best,  and  exhibited  such  sympa- 
thies and  took  such  delight  in  the 
ioy  of  childte  1  that  I  feel  he  was 
even  greater  in  that  position  than 
as  preacher.  What  has  the  blind  asylum  , 
done  for  us?  I  feel  that  what  it  has  done 
for  the  community  is  far  greater  tha  i  what 
it  has  done  for  those  for  whom  it  was 
founded— the  blind. 

"When  Dr.  Howe  opened  the  senses  of 
Laura  Brldgman,  it  was  a  feat  the  world 
exults  in  ;  and  Boston  is  blest  for  that  one 
great  work.  A  great  thing  was  done  in 
bringing  before  the  people  the  patience  and 
skill  of  Dr.  Howe ;  and  the  work  is  still 
going  on  under  the  nr.  sent  head  of  the 
institution  and  in  his  spirit.  After  sum- 
ming up  the  work,  not  so  much  the  work 
but  the  wonderful  patience  and  tboughtful- 
ness,  showing  that  patience  and  skill  can 
make  the  blind  see  and  the  dumb  hear,  it  is 
evident  that  the  teachers  have  benefited 
the  teachers  all  over  the  land.  There  is  no 
better  object  lesson  for  the  teachers  of  the 
city  than  that  they  coma  and  see  with  what 
quiet  patience,  what  exactness  and  what 
thoroughness  these  teachers  are  doing  their 
work. 

"The  community  is  under  great  obligations 
to  the  institution  for  the  lesson  it  has 
taught  in  the  compensation  of  life.  These 
exercises,  songs  and  the  piano  lesson  show 
us  that  they  enjoy  with  a  keener  enjoyment 
than  we  do.'  He  then  spoke  of  the  kinder- 
garten burdened  with  debt  and  calling  for 

|  a  generous  response,  and  said  that:  "We 
should  consider  it  a  privilege  to  re- 
turn in  even  so  slight  a  way 
our  obligations."  Bishop  Lawrence 
then  tenderly  told  how  his  father  under- 
went an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
cataract  and  he  was  the  sole  attendant.  It 
was  his  father's  last  request  before  tha 
operation  that  his  son  send  at  once  a  check 
to  the  blind  asylum. 

Bishop  Lawrence's  last  appeal  was,  "If 
any  of  you  hare  been  brought  help  by 
skilled  physicians,  or  by  the  great  physi- 
cian himself,  or  have  children  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  faculties,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  appropriate  than  that  you 
should  send  your  check  in  gratitude  to  the 
kindergarten." 

Mr.  Eliot  said  that  there  are  today  69 
children  in  the  institution  with  a  waiting 
list  of  VI.  "It  is  not,  however,  so  urgent 
that  the  numbers  be  increased  as  that  the 
children  be  amply  provided  for."  The  ex- 
pense of  the  buildings  was  «1S,C00  and  the 
annual  expense  is  S4000.  The  institution 
has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  Ladies' 
visiting  committee  and  also  by  the  Worcester 
auxiliary.  His  appeal  was  concluded  by  the 
burning  words :  "  The  very  stars  of  heaven 
lig  >t  for  this  institution  and  all  the  forces 
of  humanity." 
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There  will  be  an  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre,  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  29,  when 
Miss  Lotta  Dean  Bradford  and  a  company  will 
present  a  new  play  by  a  Boston  author,  "Is  It 
Best  to  Marry  Twice?"  Tickets  will  be  for 
sale  at  the  theatre  and  at  tne  office  of  the 
school  on  Avon  street,  next  Tuesday  morning. 


There  will  be  amateur  theatricals  in  aid  of 
the  Kindersarten  for  the  Blind  and  the  Art 
Fund  for  Pierce  School,  in  Union  Hall,  Brook- 
line,  tonisrht.  "Sierial  Service"  and  "A  Box  of 
Monkeys"  are  the  plays  announced. 

TO  HELEN  KELLER. 
Thou  sightless  teacher  of  another  sphere, 

Deaf  to  the  music  of  this  baser  horde. 
What   matchless   beauties   are  to   thee  made 
clear ! 
What    heavenly    harmonies    to    thee    out- 
poured 1 
Small   need  have  those  »ho  in  thy  face  may 
gaze 
To  hear  thee  say  "Life'saotan  empty  dream." 
Those  sightless  orbs  reflect  heaven's  brightest 
rays, 
With  thee  things  truly  "are  not  what  they 
seem." 
Thy  soft  eyes,  darkened  bat  to  see  more  elear ; 
Thine   ears,   but  closed  to  earthly  care  and 
strife; 
Thy  smile,  so  radiant,  seem  but  to  bring  more 


i  the  Master's  "Psalm 
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The  Will  of   Annie  E.   Lambert. 
Several  Public  Bequests. 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Lambert, 
South  street,  Jamaica  Plain,  widow  of 
the  late  Joseph  Lambert  was  probate 
in  the  Suffolk  Registry  last  week  and 
it  was  noticed  that  she  made  several  j 
public  bequests  to  societies  and  insti- 
tutions, in  Jamaica  Plain  and  Boston. 
Mrs.  Lambert  died  on  Saturday,  April 
21st  and  it  was  always  supposed  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  quite  a  property. 
Her  husband  who  died  13  years  ago,  left 
her  real  estate  located  in  different  sec- 
tions of  this  ward  and  also  quite  an 
amount  of  personal  property.  The  fol- 
lowing bequests  were  made : 
To  Mrs.  James  T.  Plumber,  formerly     • 

Martha  Bullen,  Rowley,  Mass ,.   $501} 

To  Home  for  Aged  Women,  108  Revere 

street,  Boston 2,000 

To   Mass.   Society   for    Prevention    of 

Cruelty  to  Animals 2,000 

To  Boston  Asylum  anil  Farm  School  for 

Indigent  Boys 2,000 

To  Hampton  Institute,   near   Fortress 

Monroe L000 

To  Methodist  chapel,  corner  Centre  and 

Walden  streets,  Jamaica  Plain 5C0 

To  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  corner 

Elm  and  Newbern  streets,  Jamaica 


To  Boston  Female  Asylum,  1008  Wash- 
ington street,  Boston  500 

To  Unitarian  Sunday  Society  of  Boston..  1,500 
To    Children's     Mission,   277    Tremont 

//    street,  Boston   500 

•  To  Kindergarten  School  for  the  Blind, 

Jamaica  Plain l.oro 

To  Mass.  Woman's  Suffrage  Asso 1,08JF 

To  Mass.    Society    for    Prevention    of 

Cruelty  to  Children 

To  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  Bos- 


ton 


To  Mrs.  Josephine  Boss  Beal  ot  Maiden 
all  household  goods  and  effects,  in- 
cluding wearing  apparel  and  per- 
sonal effects 

To  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. . . . 

Said  sum  to  be  known  as  the  Jos.  Lambert 
Fund.  The  income  thereof  is  to  be  applied 
at  the  discretion  of  the  president  to  the 
most  needy  department  of  the  college. 

Mr.  Edgar  O.  Achorn  of  Brookline, 
formerly  of  Roslindale,  and  a  lawyer  of 
Boston  is  made  executor  of  the  will  and 
also  receives  the  residue  and  remainder 
of  the  property  not  disposed  of. 

The  will  was  made  Oct.  27,  1893,  and 
witnessed  by  Johu  Lowell,  Louise  A. 
Skinner,  John  E.  Toulmin. 
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personals. 

The  directors  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
pay  a  well-merited  tribute  to  Mr.  M.  An- 
agnos,  whose  "rare  combination  of  wisdom 
and  culture,  of  sympathy  for  affliction  and 
skill  in  its  alleviation,  of  personal  enthu- 
siasm and  faculty  of  imparting  that  enthusi- 
asm to  others,"  have  made  his  work  as  di- 
rector invaluable. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  has  been  lecturing 
in  Iowa.  The  Woman's  Journal  says  of 
her:  "The  visit  of  Mrs.  Howe  to  the  Iowa 
legislature  was  a  notable  incident  of  the 
closiDg  session.  She  was  received  with  dis- 
tinguished honors  by  both  houses.  The 
visit  was  by  special  invitation,  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  invitation  having  unani- 
mously passed  both  houses.  Mrs.  Howe 
entered  on  the  arm  of  Governor  Jackson, 
who  eloquently  introduced  her  to  the  Senate, 
the  senators  rising  to  receive  the  party, 
which  included  the  lieutenant  governor, 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Hunting,  and  several  officials. 
Mrs.  Howe  addressed  each  house,  without 
repeating  herself;  and  the  local  papers  say, 
that  each  address  was  'a  perfect_gem. '  "-    -  I 


EDITH  AND  WILLIE. 

TWO    LITTLE    DEAF    AND    BLIND    GIRLS. 

Edith  Thomas  and  Willie  Robin  are  two 
young  girls  who  can  neither  see  nor  hear. 
They  are  receiving  their  education  in  Bos- 
ton under  the  care  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  They  are 
making  wonderful  progress.  The  story  of 
their  lives,  as  told  in  the  annual  reports  of 
these  institutions,  is  extremely  interesting. 
The  anecdotes  in  regard  to  Edith  and 
Willie  are  varied  and  numerous.  Edith's 
industry  and  love  of  reading  have  increased 
greatly  since  she  went  to  Perkins  Institu 
tion.  Last  summer  she  read  "Litth 
Women"  with  her  own  fingers,  and  wai 
happy  in  their  companionship,  having  firsi 
met  and  loved  them  through  her  teacher. 
Last  winter,  after  reading  "Black  Beauty,'1 
Hawthorne's  "Wonder  Book"  was  given  her. 
and  Edith  was  not  at  all  pleased  in  laying 
aside  a  book  she  had  enjoyed  for  a  volume 
of  myths  in  which  she  had  no  interest ;  but 
she  showed  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
choice  of  her  teacher,  even  though  it  did 
not  accord  with  her  own  desires.  "As  she 
read  from  the  old  story  of  King  Midas,  the 
magical  power  of  the  golden  touch  seemed 
still  to  exist ;  for  it  suddenly  brought  a  smile 
of  sunshine  into  her  clouded  face,  and,  rest- 
ing upon  her  mind  and  heart,  kindled  in 
|  them  sparks  of  interest  and  pleasure,  which 
have  ever  since  shone  forth  when  she  has 
journeyed  into  the  mystic  realm  of  fancy, 
At  present  Edith  is  enjoying,  in  the  evening 
reading  hour,  Mrs.  Stowe's  story  of  'Pussy 
Willow.'  That  she  appreciated  the  beauty 
of  the  visit  of  the  fairies  to  the  little  girl's 
cradle  indicates  a  development  of  her  imag- 
inative power."  Edith's  desire  to  be  like 
other  little  girls  is  sometimes  illustrated  in 
a  peculiar  way.  She  wishes  to  do  whatever 
her  associates  do.  Last  winter  finding 
that  others  were  punished  who  wilfullj 
tbroke  the  school  rules  created  in  Edith  a 
(longing  for  the  same  experience,  so  she 
began  neglecting  her  sewing,  being  tardy, 
although   usually  very  punctual,  until  she, 


'too,  was  punished.  She  awaited  her  pun- 
,  ishment  with  apparent  eagerness,  and  bore 
it  with  great  equanimity  for  the  time  she 
had  expected  it  to  last.  When,  however,: 
she  discovered  that  her  period  of  solitude 
was  to  be  longer  than  she  had  anticipated, 
,  she  grew  very  restless.  A  tempest  of  rebell- 
]  ion  gathered  fast  within  her ;  she  stamped 
her  feet  in  angry  protest,  and  gave  further 
vent  to  her  feelings  by  kicks  at  the  door. 
These  acts  of  violence  were  continued  for  a 
little  while  ;  but,  when  her  teacher  went  to 
grant  Edith  release,  it  was  a  very  docile  lit- 
tle girl  whom  she  saw,  and  Edith  has  never 
since  done  anything  to  cause  a  repetition  of 
that  afternoon's  experience." 

The    stories    of    beautiful,    little    Willie 
Robin     are    charming.       She     is    growing 
rapidly,  and   is   a  graceful   child   of  great 
1  vivacity  and  a  winning  manner,  very  loving  ' 
and  much  beloved,  "a  spirit  still  and  bright, 
with  something  of  an  angel-light."     She  has 
made  long  strides  in  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage, and  has  become  so  familiar  with  all 
the  parts  of  speech  that  she  not  only  com- 
prehends  them  thoroughly,  but  uses  them 
intelligently.     Her  vocabulary  is  extensive ; 
and  she  converses  with  astonishing  rapid- 
ity, both  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet 
and  of  articulate  speech.     She  will  be  ten 
years  old  in  July.     Her  father  was  a  Swede, 
her  mother  a  Tennessean.     Willie  was  born 
in  Texas,  and  lost  her  sight  and  hearing  by 
sickness  when  eighteen  months  of  age.     She 
has    been    at    the   kindergarten    for    three 
years.     She  revisited  her  home  last  summer, 
and  greatly  enjoyed  the  country  life.     Al-    ' 
ways  during  her  stay  at  the  kindergarten, 
in  all  her  references  to  her  old  home,  and  in 
all  her  reproduction  of  it  with  blocks,  etc., 
the  father,  mother,  and  three  little  children 
(herself  being    one)    invariably    appeared. 
The  home  always  contained  the  family,  and 
the   family  was   always  an   unbroken  unit. 
Their   new   house  at  Throckmorton,   Tex., 
was  entirely  unfamiliar  to  her,  as  the  family 
had  lived  out   on   their  ranch  in  what  is 
called  "the  rock  house"  until  after  Willie's 
departure  from  home  ;  but  she  soon  became 
wonted   to  her   new    surroundings.      Mrs. 
Robin  was  ill  during  the  first  part  of  her 
little  daughter's  visit;  and  it  was  very  sweet 
to  see  how  naturally   Willie   took   up  the 
post  of  "our  eldest,"  teaching  the  children 
to   walk    quietly   about  on    tiptoe,   saying, 
"Mamma  is  very  sick." 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Robin  was  sufficiently 
recovered,  a  jaunt  was  taken  out  to  "the 
rock  house,"  their  old  home,  a  small  build- 
ing, comprising  only  two  rooms.  The  party 
consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin,  Miss 
Thayer,  her  teacher,  and  Willie  and  Mattie; 
and  the  drive  was  about  ten  miles  in  length. 
After  they  arrived,  Willie  was  led  to  the 
house,  and  then  left  to  her  own  discoveries 
As  she  appeared  to  feel  timid,  her  mother 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  then  Willie's  in- 
vesiigation  began.-  Stepping  into  the  larger 
room  and  finding  it  destitute  of  furniture 
Wilhe  was  surprised.  Seeking  a  clew  to 
such  a  strange  state  of  affairs,  she  asked 
where  "the  lady"  was,  and  the  table,  and 
the  bed,  and  the  cat.  Her  only  idea  thus 
far  seems  to  have  been  that  a  fine  chance 
for  housekeeping  was  going  to  waste.  Her 
next  query  was,  "Where  are  the  hens  and 
chickens?"  The  hen-coop  was  visited,  and 
found  empty.  Going  into  the  house  again, 
she  felt  of  a  shelf  in  the  corner  of  the  smaller 
room,  and  immediately  said,  "Water,", 
showing  that  she  remembered  this  shelf  as 
the  place  where  the  water-pail  had  formerly1 


stood.  With  i.ii'iH  recollection  came  a  flood 
of  others.  She  went  to  the  door,  and  felt  of 
the  latch, — a  curious  one,  which  was  quite 
puzzling  to  unfasten  ;  but  Willie  handled  it 
with  familiar  ease,  and  worked  it  like  a 
charm.  A  bit  of  rag  which^Willie  herself 
had  tied  to  the  door  long  before  was  still 
there.  Willie  untied  it,  and  put  it  in  her 
pocket.  Going  out  and  walking  to  the  cis- 
tern, she  said :  "Water.  Where  is  the  pail '!" 
After  examining  the  outer  wall  of  the  house 
with  Miss  Thayer,  she  stepped  inside  again, 
and  asked,  "Where  are  the  bureau  and 
trunk  ?"  Being  told  that  they  had  gone  to 
the  new  house,  she  continued,  "A  nice  new 
nouse  in  Throckmorton,  and  this  is  the  old 
house."  By  and  by  the  ranch  was  left  far 
behind,  the  horses  settled  down  to  a  steady 
trot,  and  the  tired  pleasure-seekers  sank  into 
willing  quiet.  This  lasted  until  they  were 
nearly  home.  Then  Miss  Thayer  received 
from  Willie  the  outcome  of  a  long  medita- 
tion. 

"Willie  will  stay  in  Texas  with  mamma, 
papa,  Bonnie,  Mattie,  Lizzie,  and  the  cat. 
Willie  will  go  to  the  kindergarten  no  more. 
Poor  Willie  will  not  see  Miss  Thayer  any 
more.  Willie  stay  a  long  time  in  Texas.  O 
joy  I  Miss  Thayer  go  back  to  the  kindergar- 
ten alone,  and  say,  'How  do  you  do,  Miss 
Greeley  ? '  Miss  Thayer  will  say  good-by" 
(taking  Miss  Thayer's  hand,  shaking  it,  and 
drawing  Miss  Thayer's  face  down  for  the 
representative  good-by  kiss). 

Miss  Thayer  asked  Willie  when  she 
wished  her  to  go  back.  Willie  answered: 
"In  twenty  to-morrows.  Only  one  go  back. 
Willie,  no  1  no  !  no!  " 

"You  will  have  no  one  to  talk  to  if  Miss 
Thayer  goes  away.  Mamma,  papa,  Bonnie, 
and  Mattie  cannot  talk  with  their  fingers." 

"Willie  talk  no  more  with  her  fingers  !  " 
(putting  her  hands  down  tightly  in  her  lap, 
and  showing  a  most  determined  mouth.) 

"What  if  your  trunk  and  your  pretty 
dresses  go  back  to  Boston  for  some  new  little 
kindergarten  girl  about  your  size  ?" 

Willie's  hand  wandered  in  a  hesitating 
manner  over  the  dress  she  was  wearing. 
She  felt  that  something  to  wear  was  a  ne- 
cessity. 

Then  Miss  Thayer  said,  "Oh,  you  may 
keep  that  dress,"  whereupon  Willie  seemed 
to  feel  herself  out  of  a  predicament,  and  an- 
nounced :  "Stay  in  Texas.  Mamma  will 
sew  some  day." 

She  was,  however,  delighted  to  return  to 
her  little  friends  at  the  kindergarten. 

Willie  had  examined  chickens  several 
times, — in  Hingham  with  her  kind  friend, 
Mrs.  Whiting,  and  in  Texas ;  but  that  one 
can  always  learn  something  was  evidenced 
after  her  examination  of  a  Fayville  chicken. 
She  reported  that  it  had  "six  feet, — two 
threes."  When  the  information  was  met 
with  incredulity,  she  spread  out  three  fingers, 
to  represent  the  way  the  three  feet  grew 
from  each  leg.  It  was  explained  that  they 
were  toes,  and  that  there  was  a  fourth  toe 
also. 

A  sociable  toad  hopped  out  irom  under 
the  piazza  on  her  birthday,  and  was  given 
to  her  for  inspection.  She  took  it,  and 
handled  it  fearlessly,  saying,  while  her  fin- 
gers were  busy  stroking  it:  "For  my  birth- 
day. I  am  nine  years  old."  It  was  inter- 
esting to  watch  her  when  deliberating  as  to 
the  toad's  name.  Her  fingers  wavered  in  a 
pretty  uncertainty,  half  forming  one  letter, 
and  then  changing  it  to   another,  until,  at 
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last,  "Pat"  was  decided  upon,  Willie  utter- 
ing the  word  distinctly  at  the  same  time. 
Permission  was  given  for  the  toad  to  be 
kept  over  night  in  a  wooden  box  with  air- 
holes ;  but,  in  the  morning,  to  Willie's  great 
disappointment,  it  had  escaped.  As  a 
panacea,  she  and  Miss  Poulson  had  a  long 
and  happy  talk,  such  as  she  dearly  loved, 
sitting  on  the  piazza  steps  in  the  morning 
sunlight.  She  was  told  of  the  toad's  home, 
of  the  toad  himself,  and  of  his  probable  de- 
sire to  get  back  to  his  mother,  until  she  was 
quite  reconciled  to  having  her  toad  visitor 
for  a  short  time  only.  A  second  toad, 
christened  "Prat,"  in  distinction  from  the 
first  one  and  yet  in  memory  of  it,  was  kept 
for  a  time,  and  then  set  free  very  willingly, 
when  Willie  had  considered  its  hunger  and 
desire  for  freedom.  She  felt  the  vibrations 
of  the  toad's  throat  as  it  uttered  its  little 
squeak,  and  then  imitated  the  sound  almost 
perfectly.  That  the  blind  should  "see 
through  their  fingers"  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to ;  but  this  hearing  through  the  fin- 
gers is  a  new  wonder. — The  Transcript. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  B 

The  following  additional  contrib 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  ha 
received  from  date  of  Oct.  1,  1893, 
9,1894:  — 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

USD. 

itions  to 
ve  been 
;o  April 

S1.00 
2.00 

500.00 

10.00 

4.80 

100.00 

10.00 

50.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

16.67 

6.00 

10.00 

3.00 

10.00 

.50 

26.00 

J50  00 

100.00 

10.00 

1,005.00 

10.00 

An  Easter  gift  from  one  who  loves  the  sight- 

Baylies.  Miss  M.  W.,  Taunton 

Belmont    Con^i-fuMiiona]    ("nitarian    Society 

through  Rev.  Hilary  Bygrave 

Brackett,  Miss  Nancy,  Quincy 

r.rHt,  Mrs.  Anna  K.,  Avon 

Brlgham,  Miss  M                         bli  Grafton 

Brown,  E.  R-.  Dover,  N.H 

Brown,  Miss  H.  Louisa 

C.Mrs.J.  F 

Corbin,  Mrs 

Fairbanks.  Miss  V.  L 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V 

Friend,  G.  S.  H.,  in  memory  of  Charles  W. 

Goodhue,  George  O.,  Danville,  P.Q 


Jackson.  Dr.. I.  A..  Manchester, 

Kendall.  Miss  IT.  W 

Kent,  Mrs.  Rebecca 

Kinder-rrrrten,   Gore  Street,  East  Cambridge, 


E.  F.. 

Learned,  Miss  Mollie,  New  London,  Conn.. 
Mrtek.  Thomas 

Mi.si.ri.  Miss  IdaM.. 


Montgomery.  William. . 


brance  of  . 

Nichols.  .T.  Howard  

Phipps,  Mrs.  John  A 

riersoii,  Lena,  West  Sonierville 

Pollard,  M.  S.  P.Brookline 

I'nwars,  Miss  Marv  A 

Primary  Department  of  Day  Street  I 


Highland  Sunday- 
Primary  Department  or'   :M..relarid  Street  Con- 

r;reiM1  irnrril  Sunrln v-sol. ....).  Knxbury 

Proceeds  ot  entertainments  February  22,  by 

pupils  i.l  Perkins  Institution 

Ross,  Miss  Charlotte,  West  Newton 

Rrrsl.  Mis.  W.  A 

Soars.  Mrs.  K.  W 

Slrepard,  Mrs.  Emily   K..  I'.rookline 

Slneuiu.  Mrs.  \\     1 1 .,  .la  males    I 'lain 

Sohier,  Miss  E.  D 

Sunday-school      of      First      Congregational 
Church,   Great  Barrington 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H 

Three  friends 

Three  friends  in  Worcester 

Tl.rmmli  Mrs.  John  Chipmarr  Gray 

Til. Ion.  Miss  Elsie 

Vosn,  Miss  (I.  (' 

Wales.  George  W 

Ware,  Miss  Annie  S 

Watson.    Tommy.    Helen,   Ralph,    and 

Esther 85.82 

Watson,  Mr.  aird  Mrs.  Thomas,  Wey- 
mouth     4418 

Whitney,  Miss  E.  P.,  in  the  name  of  Helen 
Keller ; 


15.00 
22.00 
25.00 


..ooooo 

Km. rut 

10  00 
111(1.(10 
26.00 
25  00 
25.00 


i  •.•ii  ','r, 
1.00 
10.00 
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aliary  Society,  Miss 


Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Mrs. 


Miller.  Branch  of  1 

William  Wood,  treasurer.. 

Dorchester  Branch  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary, 


Mrs.  J.  Henry  : 


Baker.  Mrs.  Richard. 

Clarke.  Mrs.  .lames  live annual 

D..  L.  W    and  M  .  M.  I >..  a  nmirr  1 

Ladies  of  Lynn,  through  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Haven, 


.J.  H., animal.... 

Warren,  lire  .1.  Killll\au.  annual 
While.  Miss  Eliza  n..  l',r,„,klir.e. . 
Wl.irel.ea.l.  .\|i.„,    Marv.  animal.. 


Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  53  State  Street  (Room  840). 
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PUBL^BED  EVERT  SATURDAY. 

Bartlett's  Building,       Jamaica  Plain, 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


—The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  to 
receive  a  benefit.at  the  Tremout  Theatre 
Tuesday  afternoon.  May  29th.  The  at- 
traction is  a  new  play  eutitled,  "Is  it 
best  to  marry  twice?"  by  a  Boston 
author.  Miss  Lotta  Deane  Bradford, 
aud  a  selected  company  are  to  take  part. 
The  play  has  a  very  interesting  plot  aud 
many  laughable  situations.  Tickets  are 
for  sale  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  Day  street  aud  can  be  obtained 
from  the  committee. 


I  The    Harvard    Club    Concert     at 
Eliot  Hall. 

The  Harvard  Glee  and  Banjo  Club 
coucert  given  in  Eliot  Hall  last  Monday 
evening,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  People's  Club  of  the  Unitarian 
j  church,  attracted  a  large  audience  of 
the  elite  of  Jamaica  Plain.  The  funds 
devoted  to  the  Country  Week  and  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  were  con- 
siderably augmented  in  consequence. 
Eight  o'clock  found  Eliot  Hall  well 
rilled  and  the  Glee  Club  promptly  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage.  After  the  ap- 
plause, with  which  they  were  warmly 
welcomed  had  subsided,  they  rendered 
three  parts,  the  first  number  of 
of  which  was  their  usual  oneniug 
piece  -'Johnny  Harvard,"  then  a 
pleasing  ballad,  entitled  "To  My 
Turtle  Dove,"  followed  by  a  chorus  "Ho, 
Jolly  Jenkin"  with  solo  sung  by  Mr. 
Thomas  most  excellently.  The  Glee 
Club  was  conducted  by  Mr.  D.  C. 
Greene,  Jr.,  '95. 

Next  appeared  the  Banjo  Club,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  VV.  D.  Brookings, 
'95,  giving  an  enjoyable  selection  with 
thtir  usual  fine  execution. 

The  Glee  Club  followed  with  the  third 
number  in  two  parts— "Foresters'  Cho- 
rus" full  of  life  aud  melody  aud  "Midway 
Plaisauce,"  a  chorus  with  solo  by  Mr. 
Wilder  whose  rendition  was  such  as  to 
elicit  generous  applause  aud  so  much 
enthusiasm  in  the  itudience  that  he  was 
compelled  to  thrice  respond  to  their  de- 
mands. His  first  response  was  "Ping 
Ping."  the  second  "Patsy  Branagan."  a 
novelty  in  the  way  of  a  solo  aud  chorus, 
the  members  of  the  chorus  being  invi-i 
ble.  and  responding  to  Mr.  VVi  der  in  his 
solo.  It  was  quite  comical  aud  created 
much  merriment.  The  third  response  to 
the  encore  was  a  solo  entitled  "Abdullah 
Bui  Bui  Ameer." 

The  Mandolin  Club,  directed  by  Mr. 
IB.  Wells '95,  and  of  which  Mr.  Robeit 
G.  Morse  of  Prince  street  is  a  member, 
concluded  part  one  of  the  programme, 
with  a  sparkling  gavotte  which  evoked  a 
merited  encore  from  the  audieuce.  The 
playing  of  the  Mandolin  Club  evinced 
delicate  shading  of  expression. 

Part  two  opened  with  a  scintillating 
rendition  by  the  Banjo  Club,  which  cap- 
tivated the  audience  and  made  necessary 
the  giving  of  "Kune  Kake  Walk"  in 
response  to  a  most  positive  encore. 

The  next  number  was  "Blue  Danube 
Waltzes,"  a  chorus  fairly  well  rendered 
by  the  Glee  Club. 

The  Mandolin  Club  ag:iin  delighted 
the  audience  with  a  bright  selection,  for 
which  they  were  encored  and  in  response 
J  gave  "Serenade  Barcarrolle"  by  Monti, 
which  proved  a  very  pleasiug  melody. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  number  of 
part  two,  consisted  of  four  parts,  the 
first,  that  p'.easiug  little  ditty  "Where 
are  You  Going,  My  Pretty  Maid,"  which 
was  fairly  given  by  the  Glee  Club.  The 
second,    a    chorus    with    solo    by  Mr. 


limicry 


VV  iJder,  who  was  quite 
droll  facial  expressions  :i 
of  a  budding  debutante,  < 
iug.  The  audience  insisted  on  an  encore, 
which  Mr.  Wilder  endeavored  to  ignore 
but  had  to  respond  to  it  in  order  that  the 
last  two  parts  might  be  given,  as  the  au- 
dience insisted  on  applauding  uutil  he 
responded.  In  doing  >o,  he  rendered  a 
solo  in  the  native  Hawaiian  language. 
While  trie  audience  could  not  under- 
stand the  words,  they  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied. 

The  third  part,  a  chorus,  "Picardie." 
was  pleasingly  rendered  by  the  choi  us, 
which  also  gave  the  concluding  numter, 
the  usual  popular  "Fair  Harvard." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  coucert,  the 
young  ladies  aud  gentlemen  of  the  audi- 
ence were  joined  by  the  members  of  the 
Harvard  clubs,  iu  the  pleasure  of  danc- 
ing, which  coucluded  a  most  enjoyable 
evening. 

The  young  ladies,  we  cannot  forbear 
mentioning,  looked  their  swee'est  in 
daiuty  and  elegant  evening  costumes, 
that  also  gave  a  brilliant  and  pleasing 
effect  to  the  appearauce  of  the  audience. 

A  special  car  had  been  chartered  to 
take  the  members  of  the  Harvard  clubs 
and  others  back  to  the  city,  at  midnight, 
and  they  availed  themselves  of  it  with 
appreciation  of  the  forethought  of  those 
who  provided  for  it.  The  concert  was  a 
success  in  every  way,  for  which  those 
in  charge  are  to' be  complimented. 


Sojrtra  Wmmuiwt 


SATURDAY,    MAY    12.    1804. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


In  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  it  appears  that  growth  and 
proeress  have  been  made  in  every  direction, 
althouah  much  is  needed.  The  opening  of  the 
new  building,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  kinder- 
garten, its  value  and  needs,  are  set  forth.  But 
the  means  are  not  yet  sufficient.  The  annual 
expenses  are  to  be  met,  the  endowment  fund 
must  he  completed,  before  the  enterprise  in  all 
its  fair  proportions  can  be  established  on  a  firm 
basis.  If  anyone  doubts  its  value,  or  its  claim 
upon  the  community  which  it  serves,  let  nim 
spend  an  honr  in  the  Kindergarten. 

Sloyd  work  in  knitting  and  needle  work  has 
been  added  to  the  kindergarten  training 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  children  under  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  calculated  to  develop  thrones 
the  exorcise  of  the  ton  fingers  the  conscience 
and  intellect.  Miss  Anna  Molander  of  Finland 
has  been  most  successful  in  sloyd  teaching 
during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Anaguos  says  in  his 
report— 

The  children  at  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  take  great  delight  in  bodily  activity  alter 
they  have  been  encouraged  to  overcome  the 
timidity  engendered  by  their  condition  and  by 
the  over-carefulness  of  friends ;  and  the  play- 
ground and  gymnasium  present  lively  sights 
when  the  children  are  taking  their  exercise. 
Willie  Robin  plays  among  the  rest,  and  she 
could  be  pointed  out— 
"With  others  matched  in  spirit  and  in  size. 
Health  on  their  cheeks  and  rapture  in  their 
eyes." 

Like  the  rest  of  the  children  at  the  kinder- 
garten, Willie  has  been  taught  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  of  Froebel :  i.  e.,  she  has  been 
led  to  acquire  knowledge  by  doing,  and  not  by 
committing  to  memory  the  words  of  instruc- 
tors or  the  contents  of  textbooks.  The  effects 
ot  this  training  are  particularly  noticeable  not 
only  in  the  manual  dexterity  which  she  dis- 
plays, but  in  the  naturalness  of  her  expressions, 
the  acuteness  ef  her  observations,  the  clear- 
ness o!  her  ideas  and  the  development  ef  her 
creative  and  constructive  powers.  Moreover, 
she  reasons  correctly  and  possesses  great  fer- 
tility of  invention.  In  fact,  so  far  as  originality 
in  its  true  sense  is  concerned,- Willie  has  no 
equal  among  the  other  blind  and  deaf  who 
have  come  under  my  observation. 

The  study  of  the  case  of  this  remarkable  little 
girl  is  as  instructive  and  as  deeply  interesting 
as  ever.  Her  presence  at  the  kindergarten  is  a 
continual  source  of  joy  and  gladness,  and  her 
work  an  inspiration  to  others. 

I  am  firmly  convinced,  in  view  of  the  natural 
and  progressive  development,  as  well  aB  of  the 
marked  originality  of  this  beautiful  little  girl, 
that  the  study  of  tbe  details  of  her  case  is  to 
acimitists  and   philosebhers   in  general,  and  to 


nitely  more  instructive  and  of  i  _ 
than  that  of  any  oilier  blind  aud  deaf  child  . 
•with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted.  Wish- 
ing, therefore  to  have,  the  6tory  of  her  educa- 
tion written  in  full  by  a  competent  and  strictly  f 


it,  I  asked  Miss  Laara  E.  Poulsson  to  prepare 
such  an  account,  and  also  ta  supplement  it  by 
ii  brief  statement  of  -what  little  Tommy  Stringer 
had  aceomplisbed  during  the  past  year.  She 
kindly  consented  to  undertake  this  task,  and 
wove  from  the  materials  placed  at  her  disposal 
an  interesting  and  even  fascinating  narrative, 
which  i»  at  the  same  time  absolutely  correct. 
This  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  Willie's 
life  and  erewth,  and  a  serums  of  vivid  and  life- 
like pictures  of  her  work  and  progress.  [This 
report  of 'Willie  Robin  is  too  long  to  he  given 
entire.  Extracts  were  recently  given  in  our 
columns,  aud  others  are  appended  hero.J 

The  great  eventof  Willie's  third  kindergarten 
year  was  her  visit  to  Texas.  For  a  long  time 
previous  she  had  been  very  busy  making  pres- 
ents for  h«r  papa  and  mamma  and  two  little 
sisters  In  one  of  her  articulation  lessens  she 
had  been  talking  with  Miss  Thayer  about  these 
two  little  sisters,  whom  she  was  lousing  so 
much  t.o  see,  when  she  was  suddenly  struck 
with  the  idea  that  when  she  went  to  Texas  she 
would  be  assuming  what,  to  her  idea,  was  a 
very  interesting  role.  She  would  be  one  of 
those  delightful  creatures  who  every  year  ap- 
peared at  the  kindergarten  and  fonnd  within 
its  walls  so  much  happiness:  she  would  be  a 
new  girl."  In  Texas  Bonnie  and  Mattie  would 
be  the  old  girls.  "When  I  get  to  Texas  there 
will  be  a  new  little  eirL  Three  little  girls."— 
"Yes,"  said  her  teacher,,  "you  will  be  a  new  lit- 
tle girl  to  them.  When  you  left  Texas  you 
knew  scarcely  anything.  If  you  wanted  a  drink 
of  water,  the  only  way  you  could  ask  for  it  was 
by  crossing  your  arms  and  beating  your  hands 
upon  your  br-ast.  If  you  wanted  anything  to 
em,  you  could  only  tap  your  fingers  upon  your 
lips."  Willie's  eyes  brightened  and  her  whole 
faco  shone.  A  great  awakening  had  come  to 
her,  which  she  represented  dramatically  by 
saying  with  an  expressive  gesture,  "In  Texas, 
nothing;  at  the  kindergarten,  learn  to  talk." 

One  night,  filled  with  the  thought  of  depart- 
ure, she  said  in  a  sympathetic  manner,  "Po»r 
Mr.  Anagnos  will  not  see  Willie  next  week, 
she  will  be  far  off  in  Texas." 

The  summer  of  1893,  like  the  previous  one, 
was  passed  under  the  care  of  Miss  A.  E.  Pouls- 
son, It  was  not  desired  that  any  regular  in- 
struction should  be  given,  the  two  main  inten- 
tions heing  that  Willie  should  enjoy  the  change 
from  institution  to  home  life,  and  that  she 
should  live  as  directly  and  freely  with  nature 
as  possible. 

Most  of  the  summer  was  spent  at  Fayville,  a 
village  of  about  370  inhabitants,  where  a 
charmingly  simple  and  quiet  life  was  led.  So 
few  people  did  Willie  come  in  contact  with, 
that  she  summed  up  her  calculation  concern- 
ing the  size  of  the  village,  soon  after  her  ar- 
rival, by  saying  that  there  were  "five  houses  in 
Fayville;"  and  so  fond  did  she  become  of  the 
family  whose  pleasant  home  she  was  sharing, 
that  when  Mr.  Newton  was  engaged  in  the 
parlor  with  an  unexpected  business  man  one 
day,  she  felt  that  the  straDgor  was  quite  "de 
trop,"  remarking,  "I  do  not  like  a  crowd  in 
Fayville!" 

Willie's  investigations  in  Fayville  were 
mostly  among  the  common  things  in  the  d»or- 
yard,  where  she  passed  the  long  sunny  days  of 
July  and  August.  Happily  she  felt  no  repug- 
nance toward  any  insecis  or  other  small  crea- 
tures, but  took  them  in  her  hands  with  delijht. 
At  one  time  it  was  a  moth  which  she  examined, 
or  rather  experienced,  by  holding  it  in  her  hol- 
lowed hands  and  feeling  the  motion  of  the 
wings.  The  wonder  of  their  swift  motion  was 
at  first  enough  for  Willie;  further  investigation 
seemed  a  matter  of  indifierence,  though  the 
number  of  the  moth's  wings  and  legs  were 
finally  ascertained. 

Three  years  ago  Willie  Robin  was  a  sad  little 
human  savage  in  silence  and  darkness.  Last 
summer,  a  lovely,  winsome  little  girl  of  nine 
dictated  this  letter  to  the  director  of  the  kin- 
dergarten-: 

Fayville,  Mass.,  July  31,  1803. 

My  Dear  Mr,  Anagnos— Come  to  Fayville  to 
nee  me  and  Miss  Annie  and  Mrs.  Newton  and 
Miss  Cora.  We  will  meet  you  at  the  station.  I 
have  been  playing  with  ray  blocks.  I  have  a 
caterpillar.  Nancy  gave  me  the  caterpillar.  I 
went  to  drive,  to  have  a  picnic;  and  I  had  my 
dinner  on  the  grass;  and  I  haVe  been  making 
a  sash  of  leaves.  I  put  the  beans  in  my  garden. 
I  made  the  garden;  and  the  beans  will  grow— 
I  hope  they  will.  The  other  bean— three  leaves 
are  grown,  and  the  little  now  leaf  is  growing. 
I  have  seen  a  barn  where  Prince  is.  The  horse 
is  named  Prince.  Prince  runs  fast  on  the  road, 
and  Jack,  the  dog  named  Jack,  is  running  be- 
hind Prince.  I  have  been  catching  a  grasshop- 
per in  the  long  grass.  He  jumped  because  he 
liked  to  stay  in  the  grass.  I  did  not  squeeze,  and 
he  jumped!  I  have  beeu  playing  in  the  sand 
with  my  pail  and  shovel.  I  picked  apples  for 
Mrs.  Newton  and  she  made  a  pie  for  me— Ohl 
Oh!— and  I  picked  apples  for  Prince.  He  does 
not  make  a  pie— only  eats  apples.  You  never 
Baw  me  nine  years  old.  I  am  nine  years  old  on 
the  twelfth  of  July.  Goodbye,  Mr.  Anagnos.  I 
send  my  love  t»  you,  Mr.  Anagnos.    From 

Willie  E.  Robin. 

About  this  time  Willie  wrote  her  first  letter 
with  her  own  hand  to  her  former  teacher,  Miss 
Thayer.  It  was  faulty  in  the  spacing  and  divi- 
sion of  the  words,  but  was  well  spelled. 

Dear  Miss  Thayer— Miss  Thayer  may  come 
to  Boston  to  see  me  at  Miss  Annie's  house 
[meaning  perhaps  Miss  Thayer  may  come].  I 
am  going  home  with  Miss  Thayer  to  the  kinder- 
garten. Hove  Miss  Thayer  very  much.  I  have 
monkey  with  a  dog  [a  toy]  umbrella  [carried  by 
the  monkey].  Goodbye.  I  send  mv  love  to 
yon.  From  Willie. 


Tommy  Stringer  is  growing  rapidly  in  mina, 
body  and  courage.    The  report  says— 

And  what  arecord  Is  the  following.coneerning 
the  helpless,  inactive,  baby-like  boy  of  a  short 
time  ago!  Tom  often  takes  letters  to  the  post 
.oox.  He  goes  out  of  the  gate,  crosses  the  street, 
keeping  on  until  he  reaches  the  fence  opposite; 
he  then  follows  the  fence  to  a  certain  point, 
whence  he  steps  to  the  right  and  finds  the  box. 
He  never  misses  it.  Having  deposited  the  let- 
ters, Tom  turns  to  the  fence,  walks  along  and 
crosses  the  street  again  to  the  gate.  He  goes  to 
Miss  Greeley  every  morning  to  ask  if  she  has 
any  letters  to  be  posted." 

Tom  knows  the  days  of  the  week  and  has  the 
usual  kindergarten  affection  for  clay  day.  En- 
tering the  schoolroom  one  Friday,  he  stood 
still  for  a  few  minutes  inside  the  door,  as  if 
thinking,  and  then  spelled  brightly,  "Apron"— 
an  apron  being  the  concomitant  of  his  dearly 
beloved  clay. 

On  a  Saturday  he  was  asked  what  day  it  was, 
and  responded  correctly.  Then  his  teacher 
questioned  further,  "What  day  was  yester- 
day?" and  Tom  replied  somewhat  slowly  that 
yesterday  was  Friday.  As  "yesterday"  was  a 
new  word,  be  was  asked  te  repeat  his  state- 
ment; whereupon  the  roguish  Tom,  who  had 
feebly  sensed  the  lurking  of  a  pun  during  the 
spelling  of  Friday,  marie  his  little  joke  by  spell- 
ing, with  a  mischievous  smile,  "Yesterday  was 
Fred."  Poor  wit,  but  an  attempt,  an  awaken- 
ing; and  not  so  very  far  behind  the  pleasantries 
of  some  more  ably  weaponed  pundits. 

At  thp  beginning  of  the  year  covered  by  this 
report,  Tommy's  vocabulary  in  manual  speech 
consisted  of  137  words  and  a  few  phrases.  The 
end  of  the  school  year,  June  28,  found  him 
with  a  vocabulary  of  GOO  words.  Meanwhile 
he  had  kept  up  with  his  class  in  kindergarten 
work.  Between  January  and  June  bo  made  a 
complete  set  of  the  sewing  cards  and  also  of 
weaving  mats,  in  addition  to  those  which  he 
had  made  previously.  These  sets  are  to  be  kept 
as  samples  of  his  work. 
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FLOWEKS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Once  A  Year  Club  Holds  Its  Annual  .Re- 
union Among  the  Blind  Children. 

The  parlors  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  presented  a  gay  appearance  with 
their  floral  decorations  yesterday  after- 
noon, when  the  members  of  the  Once  a 
Year  club  assembled  at  their  annual  re- 
union, which  was  held  from  1.30  p  m  to  5. 

Boquets  of  roses  and  bunches  of  lilacs 
were  artistically  arranged  and  harmonized 
with  the  dainty  surroundings. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mrs  Alice 
E.  Cummins,  Miss  Greely  and  Mrs  S.  H. 
Babcock,  vice  president,  received  the 
guests.  After  the  receptiou  a  dainty  lunch 
was  served  in  the  dining  room,  and  here 
again  the  touch  of  the  artist  was  visible, 
the  tables  presenting  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance with  their  floral  decorations. 

The  coffee  table  was  presided  over  by 
Mrs  W.  W.  Bemis,  and  Mrs  J.  P.  Smith  had 
charge  of  the  arrangements  in  the.  dining 
room.  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Rob- 
bins  were  present,  and  contributed  to  the 
entertainment. 

The  business  meeting  followed,  Mrs  Bab- 
cock presiding  aud  making  a  graceful  little 
speech.  The  treasurer's  report  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mrs  J.  P.  Smith,  showing  the 
receipts  for  the  year  to  be  $81,  expenses 
§60. 

The  old  board  of  Officers  was  reelected, 
but  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mrs  J.  E.  S. 
Damrell  and  Miss  E.  A.  Palmer,  treasurer 
and  secretary,  Mrs  J.  P.  Smith  and  Mrs 
Benjamin  Palmer  were  elected  to  those 
offices  pro  tern.  A  new  executive  board 
was  elected,  consisting  of  Mrs  A.  L.  Good- 1 
rich,  Miss  Clara  Fowler  and  Miss  Lue  I 
Blanchard. 

The  death   of   Mrs  Emma  Atwood  Den- 


instruoted  to  send  expressions  of  sympathy 
of  the  club  to  the  family  of  deceased. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  Miss 
Greely  entertained  the  members  in  the 
annex,  where  an  elaborate  literary  and 
musical  program  was  excellently  rendered 
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flow  They  Are  Made  at  the 
Perkins  Institute. 


Embossed  Literature  Which  is  Sent  from 
South  Boston  All  Over  the  World., 


Work  Done  Under  the  Superintendence 
of   a  Blind  Inventor. 


ng     ar 


lea.) 


that  hi 

has  been  produced  in 

Braille. 

Such  a   thine   is  a 
feather  in  the  cap  of 
any  story  writer.    In- 
deed it  almost  insures  the  success  of  his 
effort,  for  a  book  may  be  translated  in 
half  a  dozen  languages  yet  never  be  put 
into  embossed  text  for  the  blind. 

It  must  possess  the  sort  of  merit  that 
endures  before  it  will  be  made  available 
for  the  personal  perusal  of  people  who 
read  by  their  fingers. 

A  Sunday  Globe  reporter,  who  wanted  to 
understand  the  process  by  which  these 
books  are  made,  went  to  the  Perkins  insti- 
tute the  other  morning. 

Mr  M.  Anagnos,  the  genial  superinten- 
dent, was  quite  willing  to  put  the  visitor  in 
a  way  tounderstand  the  process  by  personal 
inspection. 

So  out  into  the  book-making  department, 
which  is  at  the  rear  of  the  institution.went 
the  scribe. 

Mr  Dennis  Reardou,  who  has  been  at  the 
head  of  this  ever  since  1890,  answered  the 
knock. 

In  personality  Mr  Beardon  is  a  man  once 
seen  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  is  nor,  over 
tall,  with  iron-gray  hair  and  beard,  and  a 
face  in  which  intellectual  refinement  and 
good  humor  struggle  to  be  most  expressive. 

He  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  his  depart- 
hl  h»i  fr  laps  mor?  than  "-ny"ne  else  has 
he  helped  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  book 
manufactories  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  has  contributed  not  a  few  inventions 


of 


regular 


asked 


to  the 

"To  begi 
books  here 
the  type.' 

"But  is  !__ 
the  reporter,  for  the  eases  were  filled 
clumsy  chunks   of     metal     almost    large 
enough  lor  scare  heads. 
,1  "K^8,   ?nat,is   our   regular   book  tvpe— 
double  pica  the  Globe  compositors  rail  it, 
rew    blind   people   could   read    anything 
smaller.      \ou  see    our    compositors    hold 
nR'tCiksilrltl,.the  ,neck  Awards  them 
and  set  the  lines  from  left  to  right  just  as 
one  reads.    Tins  is  opposite  from  printing 
because  we  are  to  get  an  opposite  effect. 
w.JlS'ii.8'"6''  a  page  oL'  tvne  has  been  cor- 
rected there  are  two  processes  of  develop- 
ing it  into  embossed  text  on  our  presses. 
;„„„.,  see   liilis  ''prmon  '  be  press-.'"  point- 

■""■bespoke.    "We  will  make  a  direct 

rom  that— that  is,  these  sheets 

Inch   are  to  be  the  pages  of  a 

be    thrown^  separately  on  the 

urface 


and 


with  sufficient  force  fipi-rss  the  tvpe  into 
the  paper,  leaving  the  letters  standing  out 
so  prominently  that  any  blind  person  whose 
touch  has  been  cultivated  can  read  them 
with  as  much  ease  as  you  can  read  a  primed 
page. 

'  the  other  process  of  electroplating  is 
used  when  we  do  not  care  to  keep  the  type 
l",,.?!1?-  ln  that  case  a  copper  shell  is 
made  from  the  type,  attached  to  the  press 
and  developed  in  the  same  manner. 

As  for  our  presses,  they  are  made  after 
the  style  of  or.  ..  presses  with- 

out inking  appliances  a  ml  ,  ana  Me  of  stand- 
ing_a  greater  strain. 

,  ''i1,ls  one  with  'Howe  Memorial' in  gilt 
letters  on  the  sole  is  considered.  I  think,  a 
model  of  its  kind." 

He  did  not  intimate  it.  but  Supt  Anagnos 


fere  invented  1 


said  late    ___ 
in  the  machine 
don  himself. 

"In  making  embossed  books— for  that  is 
how  we  term  our  literature-there  are 
many  more  pages  for  the  same  amount  of 
matter  than  in  printing,   becanso  the  tvpe 

"Now  we  have  'Adam  Bede'  in  orogress. 
and  there  will  be  five  large  volumes. 
Dickens    Old  Curiosity    Shop,'  which  vou 

o  in  one  small  volume,  with   us  makes 

•ee  large  ones." 

But  how  about  this  Braille  svstem?"the 
reporter  asked. 


in  a  compara- 
tively earl  > 

affair  in  the   win. low    which  looks  like  a 
.owing  machine,  and    vou  can   readily  see 

hoy.    M    is  done. 

■•The  Brailh  .onsistsof  a 

number  of  orbiirarv  signs,  each  one  being 
a  combination  rma  letter- 

indeed  it  is  much  after  the  same  fashion  of 
the  telegrapher's  alphabet. 

"Introducing  Braille,  a  thin  sheet  of 
brass  is  fastened  into  Hon  groove  in  the/ 
machine,  and  the  needle  there  pricks  the 
letters  through  it  at  the  direction  of  the 
Operator.  Then  the  sheet  is  put  on  the 
press,  and  the  characters  reproduced  on 
paper  just  as  they  would  he  from  an  electro- 
plate. 

"Let  me  explain  that  the  paper  we  use  is 
very  damp,  and  so  takes  the  impression, 
and  holds  it  better  when  it.  is  dry." 

"And  is  there  any  advantage."  was 
asked,  "in  using  the  Braille  over  the  usual 
letter  form'.'    floes  it  condense?" 

"It  is.  perhaps,  more  susceptible  of  con- 
is  because  1  lie  terms  arc  mure  laugible. 
It  is  especially  adapted  r 
come  blind  in  middle  life 
of  touch  is  not  delicate  and  they  require 
something  more  tangible  than  the  old  let- 
tea-  form. 

"In  this  institution,  however,  we  do  not 
emboss  much  matter  in  Braille  except 
what  we  use  in  our  educational  work. 

"We  use  the  Braille  system  of  music 
much  more  extensively,  and  it  is  a  groat 
success. 

"This  is  all  there  is  to  the  process  of  em- 
bossing, and  all  the  work  is  done  in  this 
room.    Crowded?    Yes.  very  much  so. 

"But,  the  lack  of  space  is  most  felt  here  in 
this  next  room.    Come  this  way,  please,  and 


sense 


i  this  insti- 


of  many  more  in  the  pigeon  holes  which 
flanked  one  side  of  the  room. 

It  was  a  little  remarkable,  by  the  way, 
that  the  blind  superintendent  could  find 

I  the  pigeon   holes   he   wanted  to  without 

1  fumbling. 

"Well,  the  size   of  the   edition    depends 

|  wholly  on  the  book  we  are  making.  There 
will  be  but  200  copies  of  'Adam  Bede.' 

"A  very  large  part  of  the  blind  people  in 
New  England  depend  wholly 
tntion  for  their  supply  of 
course  the  books  go  all  over  the  country  to 
some  extent,  as  well  as  abroad. 

"There  is  only  one  other  establishment 
in  the  United  States  which  claims  to  com- 
pete with  us,  and  that  is  connected  with 
the  institution  at  Louisville,  Ky." 

Mr  Reardon  was  educated  at  the  Perkins 
institute,  and  has  always  been  connected 
with  it  except  for  a  brief  interval,  when  he 
enjoyed  partial  sight,  and  spent  a  few  ad- 
venturous years  in  Texas.  Shortly  after 
returning  he  underwent  an  operation.which 
resulted  in  total  blindness. 

His  attention  has  largely  been  turned  to 
inventions  since,  a  horseshoe  and  a  Jong- 
distance  telephone  being  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  genius.  He  is  also  gifted  in 
the  line  of  architecture,  and  has  for  years 
planned  all  the  remodeling  and  extensions 
of  the  institute,  as  well  as  a  new  building 
of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Be- 
sides, he  owns  several  houses  which  were 

|  built  from  his  own  plans. 

He  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  his  depart- 
ment, and  so  will   everybody  else,  for  the 
cause  of  the  blind  is  a  universal  sne. 
Just  to  sum   up   briefly   whal  steps  the 

I  management  has  taken  to  mit  into  free 
circulation  this  literature  it  might  be  said 
that  any  blind  person  in  the  country  may 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  institution's 
complete  and  priceless  library,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  rare  books,  by  simply 
paying  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and 
from  his  home,  and  to  reduce  the  expense 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  person  well 
supplied  with  books,  a  dozen  or  less  vol- 
umes will  be  sent  at  a  time. 

Moreover,  everv  public  library  of  any 
size  in  New  England  has  been  presented 
bv  the   institution  with    books  relating  to 

.  all  matters,  the  only  restrictions  being  that 

'call  be  available   for  the  free  use  of 

the    blind,  and    that    notice    shall  be  sent 

I  when  a  volume  wears  out  that  it  may  be 
replaced. 

!      The  Boston  library  has  received  the   fin- 

1  est  collection  of  embossed  books  to  be 
found  in  any  public  library  in  the  country, 

,  and  there  is  in  addition  a  catalog  in  em- 
bossed type. 

Moreover,  any  school  or  home  for  the 
blind  can  get  its  literary  equipment  here  at 
cost  price,  and  besides,  hundreds  of  educa- 
tional books  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  given 

•  away  yearly  to  worthy  individuals. 

So,  considering  that  the  books  are  expen- 
sive tomake.  the  management  has  little  to 
achieve  in  the  line,  of  consistent  generosity. 
It  is  but  a  step  from  Mr  Keardon's  king- 
dom to  the  institution's  library,  which  is 
unsurpassed  for  its  kind  bv  auv  in  the 
world.  It  has  a  copy  of  every  book  in  the 
English  language  ever  made  for  the  blind. 
There  are  Latin  text-books,  whole  cases 
of  volumes  of  standard  poetry,  religious 
w-orks  and  the  best  fiction  ot  the  da  v. 

Mr  Anagnos  opened  one  case  which  held 
some  very  rare  and  antique  books,  among 
them  a  copy  of  the  first  English  book  for 


lalfits 
which 
could 
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BY  BLIND  CHILDREN. 


Once  a  Tear  Club  Entertained  at  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Kindergarten. 

In  the  midst  of  the  little  blind  chil- 
dren of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamacia 
Plain,  yesterday,  the  Once  a  Tear  Club 
enjoyed  its  fifth  annual  reunion.  About 
40  members  of  the  club  were  the  guests 
of  Miss  Isabelle  Greeley,  matron  of  the 
home,  and  were  royally  entertained. 

The  guests  were  received  by  their 
hostess,  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Babcock,  vice- 
president  of  the  club,  in  the  parlor. 
After  a  social  hour  Miss  Greeley  led 
the  way  to  the  dining  room,  where  a 
sumptuous  repast  was  spread  for  the 
ladies,  the  one  honored  young  man  in 
the  gathering  being  little  Tommie 
Stringer,  who  was  the  admired  of  all 
admirers. 

After  luncheon  a  short  business  ses- 
sion was  held,  during  which  the  old 
board  of  officers  was  re-elected,  but 
owing  to  the  illness  of  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  the  former  office  will  be 
filled  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  Palmer  and 
the  latter  by  Mrs.  James  B.  Smith,  pro 
tem.  Action  was  taken  upon  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Emma  Atwood-Denning,  a  club 
member,  and  a  letter  of  condolence  sent 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased.  The  con- 
stitution was  amended  so  that  the  for- 
mer secretary  and  treasurer  shall  re- 
main in  office  as  long  as  they  desire. 

.  Mrs.  Smith  presided  in  the  dining 
room  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Bemis  was  at 
the  coffee  table.  Flowers  decked  the 
tables  and  filled  the  mantel.  After 
visiting  the  school  rooms  the  members 
of  the  party  adjourned  to  the  hall  in 
the  annex,  where  they  were  enter- 
tained by  the  blind  children,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Greeley.  The  Kinder 
orchestra  plaved  the  "Carnival  Polka" 
and  "Troebel's  Waltz,"  with  different 
kinds  of  toys.  Misses  Grace  Wagner 
and  Sophie  Muldoon  gave  a  violin  duet, 
and  a  quartet  of  boys— Masters  Charles 
Amadown,  Louis  Delude,  Wilder  Dodge 
and  James  Cunningham— contributed 
a  selection  entitled  "The  Wind  Flower," 
Master  Willie  Robins  read  a  poem  and 
Miss  Sophie  Muldoon  closed  the  exer- 
cises with  a  piano  solo. 

The  executive  board  for  the  Incoming 
year  will  consist  of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Good- 
rich of  Roxbury,  Miss  Clara  Fowler 
and  Miss  Lou  Blanchard  of  Belmont.. 
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THEATRICALS  FOR  THE  BENEFIT   OF  THE 
BLIND. 

There  will  be  an  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  tor  the  Blind  at  the  Tremont 
theatre,  next  Tuesday  afternoon.  May  29, when 
when  a  new  play  by  a  Boston  author,  "Is  it 
Best  to  Marry  Twice?"  will  be  presented. 
Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  theatre,  at  the  office 
of  the  school  on  Avon  street,  and  at  the  Colum- 
bus School  of  Acting.  The  company  includes 
Lotta  Dean  Bradford,  H.  Gittus  Lonsdale, 
Charles  A.  Dixon,  Dore  Murdock.  W.  J.  Clark, 
Marie  Leicester,  Thomas  Chapman,  Samuel  G. 
Stearns,  Beatrice  Porterfield,  Arthur  Wilson 
Marie  D.  Bradford  and  Hattie  Clacy.  Frederic 
A.  Brayley  is  the  author's  manager. 
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Dear  Friend  : 

I  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  herewith  two  (  2  )  tickets 
for  the  performance  at  the  TREMONT  THEATRE  on  the  29th  inst. 
in  aid  of  this  Institution.  Should  you  feel  sufficiently  interested  to 
attend  the  benefit,  please  enclose  two  dollars  to  this  office  on  or 
before  the  26th  inst.;  or  should  you  be  unable  to  help  us,  kindly 
return  tickets  AT  ONCE. 

Awaiting  your  pleasure,  I  am, 


Very  truly, 


f/L    C-UAyC^O^lA^^ 


C  t  ; 

r^F^ 

i.    '•'          ;  -C-: 

'ILLIE     ELIZABETH     ROBIN. 
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"EYES  OPEKED,  EARS  UN- 
STOPPED." 

By  Henry  W.  Blake. 

The  caption  of  this  article  is  borrowed 
from  Rev.  E.  G.  Seidell,  who  plaeed  it 
at  the  head  of  the  abstract  of  his  remarks 
at  the  anniversary  of  the  Springfield 
Normal  kindergarten  last  June,  which 
he  furnished  to  a  local  newspaper  by 
request.  The  expression  has  "  haunted  " 
me,  as  the  saying  is,  ever  since,  but  not 
in  any  unpleasant  way.  Its  author 
evidently  meant  it  as  characteristic  of 
what  the  kindergarten  can  and  does  do 
in  developing  the  faculties  and  intensify- 
ing the  perceptions  of  the  average  child 
who  comes  within  its  influence. 

But  soon  after  I  heard  that  speech  of 
Mr.  Selden,  Willie  Robin  came  to  my 
house  for  a  little  visit,  and  now  I  always 
associate  the  phrase  "  Eyes  Opened,  Ears 
Unstopped,"  with  her  and  those  who 
belong  to  her  class.  Willie,  as  many  of 
our  readers  already  know,  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  except  that  she  has  learned  to 
talk  to  a  gratifying  extent  by  means  of 
the  most  careful  teaching  during  the  last 
two  years.  What  one  of  us  is  there  who 
can  for  a  moment  realize  the  mental  con- 
dition of  an  untaught  child  bereft  of 
sight,  hearing  and  the  power  of  speech? 
One  of  the  saddest  passages  that  I  ever 
read  was  the  account  of  a  little  girl  who 
in  her  earliest  years  enjoyed  all  the 
blessings  of  a  happy  home,  but  who  by 
severe  sickness  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  sight  and  hearing,  and  who  spent  her 
days  and  nights  in  continual  wailing,  say- 
ing over  and  over  again,  "O  mamma, 
speak  to  me!  Don't  you  love  me  any 
longer? "    In  this  case  the  prison  house 


of  the  soul  was  at  length  unlocked 
through  the  devotion  of  a  noble  woman 
who  volunteered  to  undertake  the  task 
of  establishing  communication  between 
the  child  and  the  outer  world,  thereby 
emplanting  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  her 
life.  Most  parents  can  do  very  little  for 
such  children,  and  sad  to  relate,  some 
treat  them  no  better  than  the  animals 
which  are  kept  in  their  stables. 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  was  born  at ' 
Throckmorton,  Texas,  July  12,  1884,  her 
surname  being  one  that  is  somewhat 
commonly  applied  to  girls  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  As  a  baby  her  senses 
were  perfect,  and  she  was  regarded  as 
unusually  bright  and  active.  She  had 
begun  to  talk  at  eighteen  months,  when  a 
terrible  illness  swept  away  her  sight  and 
hearing  and  consequently  her  speech. 
She  never,  however,  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  the  mental  and  physical 
degradation  which  has  been  the  lot  of 
some  of  her  class,  but  when  her  health 
oame  back  her  natural  buoyancy  of 
spirits  would  assert  itself,  so  that  she 
came  to  be  a  helpmeet  to  her  mother  in 
the  care  of  two  younger  sisters,  and  also 
to  be  their  playmate.  Of  course  she  had 
to  live  by  signs,  and  if  a  drink  of  water 
was  wanted  she  must  ask  for  it  by  cross- 
ing her  arms  and  beating  her  hands  on 
her  breast.  If  she  was  hungry  the  only 
way  to  indicate  that  fact  was  by  tapping 
her  lips  with  her  fingers.  But  still  her 
memories  of  those  days  and  the  life  on 
the  ranch  are  quite  vivid. 

There  was  no  room  for  Willie  in  the 
institutions  of  her  native  state,  because 
of  the  complications  which  must  attend 
any  attempt  to  teach  her,  and  so  her 
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mother  brought  her  to  the  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  kindergarten  in  December,  1890, 
and  Miss  E.  J.  Thayer  became  her 
teacher.  The  question  is  so  often  asked 
just  how  any  teacher  can  begin  to  estab- 
lish any  means  of  communication  between 
herself  and  such  a  pupil  that  I  venture  to 
quote  the  following  extract  from  the  last 
report  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten, 
in  the  hope  of  shedding  some  light  on 
this  point: — 

The  words  selected  for  Willie's  first 
language  lesson,  December  81,  1890, 
were  fan,  hat  and  ring.  Her  teacher  had 
provided  a  variety  of  objects  correspond- 
ing to  these  names,  and  began  the  lesson 
by  giving  Willie  a  small  fan  to  examine 
and  use,  at  the  same  time  making  the 
letters  fan  in  the  child's  hand. 

Then  she  gave  her  another  fan,  again 
spelling  the  word.  After  showing  her 
several  fans  of  different  styles  and  spell- 
ing the  word  each  time,  she  continued 
the  lesson  in  the  same  manner  with  hat. 
The  drill  on  hat,  fan  and  ring  was  varied 
in  many  ways.  There  were  paper  hats, 
clay  hats,  doll's  hats — hats  of  every 
kind;  hats  in  class  and  hats  out  of  class; 
and,  in  obtrusive  connection  with  each, 
that  curious  finger  formula  was  pre- 
sented! If  Willie  dressed  to  go  out  for  a 
walk,  coat  and  gloves  and  overshoes  were 
comfortably  at  hand;  but  the  freakish 
hat  refused  to  appear  unless  summoned 
by  finger  magic.  Even  Laura,  the  kin- 
dergarten doll  of  that  era,  lost  her  hat 
one  day  in  some  mysterious  manner, 
necessitating  an  attempt  at  spelling  on 
Willie's  part  in  order  that  it  might  be 
found.  Those  must  have  been  strange 
days  to  dear  little  Willie! 

As  a  "  test "  review  of  the  three  words 
which  had  been  studied,  Miss  Thayer 
prepared  a  grab  bag  containing  a  number 
of  hats,  fans  and  rings. 

Willie  dearly  loves  a  frolic,  and  the 
educational  sportiveness  of  a  grab  bag 
review  appealed  to  her  very  effectually. 
She  ferreted  out  the  different  objects 
from  the  bag  as  their  names  were  spelled 
to  her,  and  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
she  knew  the  words  thoroughly.  This 
was  the  end  of  the  first  week's  work. 

But  language  teaching  was  only  a  part 
of  what  Willie  was  to  receive  in  the  kin- 
dergarten.   Gymnastics,  weaving,  string- 


ing beads,  paper  folding,  and  cutting  and 
pasting,  and  the  clay  modeling,  etc.,  all 
had  their  place  from  the  first,  and  in 
them  Willie  showed  both  understanding 
and  aptitude. 

Some  of  her  first  amusements  were: 
Pricking  paper  with  a  pin,  sewing  with 
paper  and  string,  tearing  paper  into  bits 
and  stringing  these  bits  upon  a  cord  as 
though  they  were  beads. 

Willie's  first  voluntary  use  of  her 
hardly-earned  vocabulary  of  three  words 
was  in  connection  with  the  kindergarten 
doll,  Laura.  One  day,  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  these  words,  Miss  Thayer 
happened  upon  Willie — pretty  golden- 
haired  midget!— sitting  by  a  sunny 
window,  with  the  doll  lying  across  her 
lap,  face  down  and  hat  off;  while  Willie, 
smilingly  wrapped  in  her  own  musings, 
was  spelling  h-a-t  with  her  newly  trained 
pink  fingers.  From  this  time  she  was 
often  observed  talking  to  herself  in  the 
manual  alphabet. 

Willie's  bed-making  (and  a  tidy  bed- 
maker  she  is)  had  also  a  voluntary  begin- 
ning soon  after  this.  The  other  little 
girls  made  their  beds,  so  Willie  ambi- 
tiously determined  to  do  likewise,  and 
was  found  by  her  teacher  one  morning 
absorbed  in  the  attempt.  Self-help  is 
taught  early  and  conscientiously  to  the 
blind  children;  but  six  and  a  half  was 
considered  rather  a  premature  bed-mak- 
ing age  for  Willie,  even  at  the  kindergar- 
ten, so  her  initiative  was  not  at  once 
followed  up.  However,  about  three 
months  later  there  is  an  entry  in  her 
teacher's  diary,  stating  that  ' '  Willie 
makes  her  own  bed  now  every  morning." 

Ever  since  that  time  Willie's  life  has 
been  a  growth  intellectually,  physically, 
socially,  so  that  she  talks,  writes,  reads 
and  enters  heartily  into  whatever  is  going 
on  about  her.  This  was  particularly 
noticeable  during  her  visit  to  us  last 
summer.  Before  she  came  it  seemed  as 
though  her  coming  must  of  necessity 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  household;  we 
fancied  that  the  time  of  her  stay  would 
be  taken  up  in  pitying  her  because  of  her 
great  misfortunes.  But  she  was  such  a 
cheery  comrade,  so  full  of  fun  and  ready 
to  help  it  along  that  we  soon  discovered 
that  her  life  had  marked  compensations 
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which  could  cot  be  ignored,  and  that  the 
kindest  way  to  her  and  ourselves  was  to 
treat  her  as  though  she  were  one  of  our- 
selves. After  she  had  been  with  us  a 
day  or  two  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  whole  family,  nothing  seemed  to 
please  her  better  than  the  roll  call  at 
every  meal.  She  would  first  give  the 
table  a  little  pound  with  her  fist,  by  way 
of  commanding  attention,  and  then  re- 
mark, ' '  Good  Morning,  Mary,"  beginning 
with  the  youngest,  who  was  expected  to 
give  an  answering  thump  of  recognition 
and  good  cheer.  Then  she  would  extend 
her  greeting  to  the  next  in  age,  with  a 
like  result,  and  as  the  vibration  of  each 
response  reached  her  waiting  fingers  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  spread  itself  over  her 
face  and  she  seemed  to  realize  keenly 
that  she  was  in  the  house  of  her  friends. 
She  at  once  mastered  every  detail  of  the 
home  life,  so  far  as  it  came  within  her 
horizon,  and  the  currants  in  the  garden 
and  the  jelly  being  manufactured  from 
them  in  the  kitchen  were  matters  of  the 
prof oundest  interest.  If  there  were  beans 
for  dinner  she  insisted  on  knowing  their 
whole  history,  who  planted,  picked, 
shelled  and  cooked  them.  How  quickly 
passed  the  days  while  Willie  was  with  us, 
and  how  much  we  missed  her  winning 
smile  and  hearty  laugh  when  those  days 
were  over! 

In  acting  the  part  of  a  cherishing 
mother  to  such  children  the  kindergar- 
ten gains  its  highest  fruition,  bears  its 
richest  fruit.  So  far  as  the  possibilities 
of  a  happy  life  are  concerned  it  opens 
their  eyes,  unstops  their  ears,  loosens 
their  tongues. 

Tommy  Stringer,  who  is  similarly 
af&icted  and  whose  picture  also  appears 
in  this  magazine,  was  born  in  Greene 
county,  Pennsylvania,  July  3,  1886,  and 
came  to  the  Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten, 
April  8,  1891.  A  darker  cloud  hung 
over  his  first  years  than  the  one  that  cast 
its  shadows  over  Willie  Robin.     Of  him 
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the  report  says:  "This  boy — full  of 
mischief  on  the  playground,  able  to  help 
himself  about  his  clothes,  and  going  into 
class  for  lessons — can  he  be  Tommy 
Stringer,  who,  not  much  more  than  two 
years  ago,  was  like  a  mere  baby  creeping 
about,  with  no  means  of  communication 
and  no  means  of  resource?  It  seems 
almost  incredible,  yet  so  it  is — Tommy 
Stringer,  rescued,  loved,  growing  in 
knowledge  and  power.  He  has  done  the 
regular  kindergarten  work  since  entering 
the  school,  as  well  as  sewing,  reading, 
number  work  and  gymnastics,  and  is 
learning  to  talk.  The  concluding  words 
of  the  report  about  Tommy  are  as 
follows: — 

Comparing  Tommy  now  with  the 
Tommy  who  came  to  the  kindergarten 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  realizing 


all  that  has  been  done  for  him,  all  that 
he  had  been  saved  from — does  not  the 
heart  of  every  one  who  has  helped  to 
make  this  a  possibility  feel  a  throb  of 
joy,  and  does  not  an  impulse  arise  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  not  helped 
before  to  give  their  aid  now? 

This  child  has  been  set  in  our  midst — 
a  loving,  trustful  creature,  making  his 
way  against  odds  which  remaim  apalling, 
alleviate  them  as  we  may.  He  has  no 
hope  for  more  than  "the  meat  which 
perisheth"  if  he  is  cast  back  into  his 
former  circumstances;  and  the  "  life 
which  is  more  than  meat "  flows  through 
channels  which  generosity  must  keep 
open.  The  public  has  been  generous;  yet 
the  money  contributed  through  Helen 
Keller  and  from  other  sources  is  nearly 
exhausted .  Shall  not  dear  little  Tommy 
have  further  cause  to  say,  "  I  thank  you 
for  lending  me  a  hand  at  my  need? " 

8ptinr/fa/d,  Mass. 


Miss  L.  M.  Steinweg,  principal  of  the 
Westfield,  Mass.,  normal  kindergarten, 
read  a  paper  on  the  German  kindergarten 
at  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Nor- 
mal Council  at  Boston,  April  20. 

That  the  good  work  of  the  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass., 
is  appreciated  by  those  in  position  to 
assist,  is  shown  by  the  contributions 
received  during  the  past  six  months, 
amounting  to  nearly  $2,700. 
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IN  MEMORY. 

By  Luella  Curran. 
Bring  ye  blossoms  of  the  May, 

For  the  brave  beloved  dead  ; 
Tender  memories  rise  to-day 

O'er  each  fallen  hero's  bed. 
Wave  the  starry  symbol  deal , 

They  so  loved  and  died  to  save. 
O'er  their  rest,  let  memory's  tear 

Consecrate  the  patriot's  grave. 
Peace,  fair  child  of  victory, 

Twines  the  olive  with  the  palm — 
Wed  for  them  eternally, 

Of  their  noble  wounds  the  balm. 


Thou,  their  country,  proud  and  free, 
Grateful  bow  thy  star-crowned  head ; 

They  who  shaped  thy  destiny 
Thrill  at  thy  majestic  tread! 

Bring  ye  blossoms  of  the  May, 
Strew  each  humble  soldier's  grave; 

Liberty  shall  kneel  to-day. 
Honoring  the  true  and  brave. 

—  Good  Housekeeping, 


DIDN'T  TBINK. 

'  Once  there  was  a  robin 

Lived  outside  the  door. 

Who  wanted  to  go  inside 

And  hop  upon  the  floor. 

'  Oh,  nol '  said  the  mother, 

'  You  must  stay  with  me ; 

Little  birds  are  safest 

Sitting  in  a  tree.' 
'  I  don't  care.'  said  robin, 

And  gave  his  tail  a  fling, 
'  I  don't  think  the  old  folk 
Know  quite  everything.' 
Down  he  flew,  and  kitty  sei: 
Before  he'd  time  to  blink, 
'  Ohl'  he  cried, '  I'm  sorry. 
But  I  didn't  think.'" 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  TURKEY. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  to  Rev.  G.  II.  Krikorian,  by  his 
kindergarten  teacher  ac  Yozgat,  Turkey, 
under  date  of  April  2,  will  be  of  general 
interest: — 

"The  box  from  Boston,  containing 
clothing  and  other  gifts,  arrived  last 
week;  also  a  bundle  from  England,  with 
some  presents  to  the  children.  I  cannot 
express  the  feeling  of  rejoicing  of  the 
children  when  I  distributed  the  presents. 
They   remarked,    '  God  the    father  has 


given  these  things  to  that  lady,  and  she 
sends  them  to  us.'  The  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  children  is  very  gratifying. 
I  find  by  experience  the  truth  of  the 
statement  you  once  made,  '  These  little 
ones  are  like  wax,  easily  melted  into  any 
mould;  or  like  clean  sheets  of  paper  upon 
which  you  can  either  write  the  name  of 
Christ  or  of  the  Devil.'  I  used  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  drawing  the 
older  pupils  in  the  girl's  school  into 
Christian  influence. 

"  When  I  come  to  school  in  the  morning 
the  children  meet  me  by  the  outside  door. 
They  grasp  my  hands  with  a  great  shout 
of  rejoicing;  they  usher  me  into  the 
schoolroom,  then  each  comes  in  turn  to 
shake  hands.  When  I  see  the  smiling 
faces,  and  feel  the  expression  of  their 
love  in  the  morning,  all  anxiety  and 
difficulty  regarding  the  day's  task  is  for- 
gotten. I  spend  my  days  with  much 
pleasure  because  of  these  children.  I 
shall  never  be  tired  of  this  work.  They 
do  not  find  fault  with  me,  nor  speak  any 
evil  of  me.  And  I  can  always  trust  the 
sincerity  of  their  affection  for  me.  Their 
confidence  in  me  is  such  that  they  do 
not  believe  any  truth  uttered  by  their 
own  parents,  until  it  is  confirmed  by  me." 


We  have  received  the  Step- By- Step 
Primer,  in  the  Burnz  pronouncing  print, 
from  Burnz  &  Co.,  24  Clinton  Place,  New 
York.  The  author  is  Eliza  Boardman 
Burnz,  principal  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Phonography.  The  special  object  of 
this  book  is  to  give  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words  used  without  new 
letters  or  changes  in  spelling.  This  book 
is  well  recommended  by  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris  and  other  educators. 


At  Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Blanche 
Wightman  has  opened  a  kindergarten  at 
her  home  on  Columbia  street. 

At  Lowell,  Mass.,  a  kindergarten  has 
been  opened  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  church, 
with  Miss  Belle  Pelham  as  teacher. 
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SATURDAY,    MAY    23,    1894. 


Graduatins  Exercises  of  Perkins  Institution 

On  June  5  the  graduating  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  will  take  place  in  Boston 
Theatre  at  3  P.  M.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  pre- 
side, and  Governor  Greenhalse  Is  expected  to 
be  present.  Exercises  in  ireeeraphy,  physiol- 
ogy and  electricity,  together  with  gymnastics, 
military  drill  and  choral  and  instrumental 
music,  will  form  a  'part  of  the  programme. 
Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  will  be  the 
number  assigned  to  the  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten. While  their  little  fingers  are  model- 
ling a  story  about  "The  Pigeons,"  Rev.  E.  A. 
Horton  will  tell  about  the  need  with  which  the 
klnderearten  must  ever  be  burdened  until 
every  blind  child  in  New  England  is  placed 
under  its  training.  In  further  illustration  of 
its  work  the  kinder  orchestra  will  give  two 
selections,  one  of  which  was  composed  by  its 
teacher.  Miss  C.  C.  Roeske.  Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  are  to  be 
present  and  share  in  the  exercises.  A  clas3  of 
seven  students  will  receive  diplomas  from  Dr. 
Eliot.  No  tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gal- 
lery of  the  theatre,  to  which  the  public  are 
cordially  invited. 
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MONDAY,    MAY     28.     1894. 


There  will  bo  an  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  the  Tremous 
Theatre  tomorrow  afternoon,  when  a  new  play, 
"Is  It  Best  to  Marry  Twice?"  will  be  presented. 
Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  theatre,  at  the 
office  of  the  school  on  Avon  street,  and  at  the 
Columbus  School  of  Actinsr.  The  company 
includes  Lotta  Dean  Bradford,  H,  Gittus  Lons- 
dale, Charles  A.  Dixon,  Dora  Murdook,  W.  J. 
Clark,  Marie  Leicestor,  Thomas  Chapman. 
Samuel  G.  Stoarnes,  Beatrice  Porterfiold, 
Arthur  "Wilson,  Marie  D,  Bradford  and  Hattie 
Clacy. 
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Tuesday    Matinee,    May   29 

Mi   [                                    IN  AID  OF  THE 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
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Tuesday    Matinee,    May   29 

IN  AID  OF  THE 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

ORCHESTRA  STALL 


|Tremont  Theatre  Benefit  to' 
Kindergarten  for  Blind. 

MS  IT  BEST  TO  MARRY  TWICE?' 

Children    Searched    Vainly    for  Eaised 
Print  on  Programmes,  huf  Laughed 
as  Heartily  as  Anyone    at    Tunny  | 
Passages-Entertainment  a  Success. 


Blind    children   controlled   the    Tremont 
turned  from  one   end j^tte       s°nietni„g. 

^XST^^  exclaimed  roore 

T^SffiKS  may   never  find 
for  which  the  Children  looked-  f 

open  from ^featTand  ran  their  sensitive 
K*  rapidly  over  the  pages  ^ 

the  school.    The  ladies  u 

them  whispered  m  the.  to tao^;  still  the 
was  thought  they  ought  to  k  ^ 

vainer? n  SS^r  #*  which  to 

^ufit  Tas  a   .ood^P-y-r-^the 

bUnd  children    and  as   the  la^g      ^^ 

...      they     laughed,      too.  them. 

gave  a  sanctimonious  voice        lnfluence  0f 

^rch^Tac^rird  said  was  good 
StUfC-AN  EDITOR  IN  THE  TEAM, 
on,    because    the    editor  s0_and  I 

STffi ^ailzedTh^'editorsdonot 

UeThey  heard  ^l^VZTJ^o 
ers  to  the  play,  who  fe U  l  on  Har^. 

pretty  girls    and  aiso^  ^   JacQbs 

stone    fell    in   >°Ye  J  lecaUse  the  deacon 
(Miss  Lotta  &  Hope)    beca  ^ 

thought  J,erus^apnasior  her  sharp  tongue, 
would  make  amends  tor  n  tte 

But  the  gold  ™me  didn  t  turn  J^^  | 
children  laughed  as  k« 

Inrsldtnir^rwith     n*  .son*  ox 

"Jim."  „nich   is   the   work   of   a 

The   comedy     wb  ch  ^   and  Js  „, 

Boston  author,  ism  several  humor- 

excellent  one     There  ^.^  ^  play 

rilup'n  the3  cTas's' which  the  public  now- 
adays  appreciate. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
JvtassacJpusetts  School  for  tfye  Blirjd. 

BOSTON,  May  12,  1894. 
TO  THE   FRIENDS  AND   PATRONS   OF  THE   INSTITUTION: 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be  held  in  the 
Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3  P.M.,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D., 
presiding. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with  your 
presence. 

The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  first  balcony,  dress  circle,  and  family 
circle  of  the  Theatre  will  be  reserved  for  the  choice  of  the  members  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution,  to  whom 
this  invitation"  is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  26.  Tickets  are  ready  for 
delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  them  are  re- 
quested to  send  me  a  written  requisition.  No  more  than  two  can  be 
given  to  an  applicant. 

The  seats  will  be  reserved  until  THREE  O'CLOCK,  punctually, 
when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant  places. 

M.    ANAGNOS. 


Fart  I. 

1.     BAND  —  Coronation  March,  "  La  Prophete,'1 


Meyerbeer 


2.  EXERCISE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Lottie  Rich,  Jenny  Foss,  Edna  Reed,  Edith  Thomas. 

3.  GLEE  FOR  MALE  VOICES  — "Students'  Song." 

Words  by  Charles  F.  Forrester,  Music  by  Charles  A.  Robair. 


4.     KINDERGARTEN. 
I.  The  Pigeons. 

Illustrated  by  Modelling,  Finger-play,  and  Game. 
By  the  Kindergarten  Children. 
(Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  take  part  in  the  exercise.) 
l-^VUUAU,  w  oJ-ltry&L  .^/U^JZuyta-)     fa  JV^*3  CY^COvih 

.   C.  C.  Roeske 
.  L.  Streabborg 


a  Christmas  Chimes  Mazurka, 


b  Carnival  Polka, 

By  the  Kinder  Orchestra. 


Plea  in  Behalf  of  the  Kindergarten. 

By  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton. 


5.     EXERCISE  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Florence  E.  Welfoot  and  Mary  E.  Tierney. 


Vakt  II. 


1.     GYMNASTICS  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 
By  the  Boys. 


a  BOATMAN'S  SONG  — Duet, 


b  MAIDEN'S  SPRING  SONG— Trio,    . 
By  a  Chorus  of  Girls. 


Abt 
Gumbert 


3.     EXERCISE  IN  ELECTRICITY. 

Boys  of  the  Graduating  Class. 


PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 


5.     CHORUS  FOR  MIXED  VOICES  — 

"Thus  to  hearts  all  freshly  glowing.' 


Rossini 


NdflES   2F   QRdbUdTES 

JAMES  SYLVANUS  DAVIS. 
CHARLES  FRANCIS  FORRESTER. 
WILLIAM  AUGUSTINE   MESSER. 


FRANCIS   JOSEPH   LEO   O'BRIEN 
CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  ROBAIR. 
MARY   ELLEN  TIERNEY. 


FLORENCE   EVA   WELFOOT. 


*^^^^^^^^^^^-%.-%-<%.'V<%.-%.-%.^.-%.<%.-%.'%.-%.'%.-%.'%.-%. -%.<%.'%.<%.'%.<%.-%.<%.<%.-%.'% 


uoMMiMRTOii  f©m  rm  Bum, 


To  the  friends  of  the  little  sightless  children : 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  kind  attention  to  the  following  facts  relating  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  showing  its  urgent 
need  for  funds. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1893,  the  new  buildings  were  practically 
finished  and  made  ready  for  occupancy ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month 
a  second  household  was  formed,  equal  in  size  and  in  all  its  needs  and  require- 
ments to  the  first.     There  are  now  two  families  instead  of  one. 

Thus,  while  our  enlarged  accommodations  have  enabled  us  to  receive 
seventy  children  instead  of  thirty-six  (the  former  number),  they  have  also  neces- 
sitated the  employment  of  twice  as  many  officers,  teachers,  and  domestics  as 
were  in  the  service  of  the  infant  institution  a  year  ago. 

Owing  to  this  continual  and  rapid  growth  of  the  Kindergarten  and  of  its 
wants,  the  current  expenses  have  been  more  than  doubled,  while  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  have  been  steadily  falling  off  on  account  of  the  great  depression 
which  has  prevailed  in  business  circles.  Hence  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be 
far  in  excess  of  the  regular  income,  and  a  financial  chasm  of  an  annual  deficit 
will  soon  yawn  before  us. 

Moreover,  a  balance  of  $16,500  is  required  to  pay  off  the  debt  incurred 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  new  buildings. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  again  compelled  to  appeal  with  peculiar 
urgency  to  all  benevolent  and  generous  members  of  our  community  for  imme- 
diate help.  We  cannot  do  otherwise.  The  work  rests  upon  their  hearts  and 
hands,  and  until  a  permanent  source  of  support  is  secured  we  have  to  depend 
upon  new  gifts  and  upon  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  annual  subscribers 
to  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society. 

Will  you  join  this  society  or  subscribe  to  the  endowment  fund,  and  thus 
aid  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless  children  ? 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


_%.-%.-%.-%.-%.-%.-%.*--«.-%.«.-«.-%.-%.<».*.  %.<%•%-»•-*.<«.  «--%.-%.-%.-%.-%^%.-%--%.  %.•%.-%■•%/%/•/%■•%<  I 


It  was  -well  put  on  In  general,  and  the 
association  of  professionals  with  amateurs 
resulted  In  far  less  unevenness  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  charac- 
ters, besides  those  mentioned,  were 
Mabel  WellsgTOve,  who  was  well  imper- 
sonated by  Miss  Lotta  Dean  Bradford; 
Cora  Hardstone,  Miss  Maxie  Leicester; 
Marlon  Warren,  Miss  Beatrice  Porterfleld; 
Mary,  Miss  Hattie  Clacy;  Colonel  West, 
Thomas  Chapman;  Peavy,  Samuel  Stearns; 
Rev.  Mr.  Wellsgrove,  William  F. 
Devere;  Bert  Marsden,  William  Addison 
Pitt;  Tom  Quilby,  J.  J.  De  Grasse;  Ralph 
Greenwood,  M.  J.  Green;  Burton,  Thomas 
Natvigr;  Mr.  Thomas,  George  T.  Martin, 
and  Gunder,  Harry  Alden  Walker.  Fred- 
erick A.  Brayley  was  manager. 

The  benefit  was  a  great  success.  The 
seats  were  nearly  all  sold,  although  the 
weather  prevented  a  full  attendance. 
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SCHOOL  10E  THE  BLIND. 

ti»'  annual  commencement  festival 
institution  will  be  held  at 
Theatre  June  G,  at  3  P.  M. 
The  programme,  a3  announced.  Indi- 
cates exercises  of  unusual  Interest,  and 
it  Is  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  work 
of  the  various  departments  of  the 
school.  * 

A  unique  feature  of  these  yearly  festi- 
vals Is  the  exhibition  given  by  the 
kindergarten  children  in  linger  play, 
games  and  modelling  In  clay,  together 
with  the  performance  of  the  kinder  or- 
chestra. Willie.  Elizabeth,  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer  will  take  part,  with 
others,  in  an  exercise  on  "The  Pigeons." 
Experiments  in  electricity  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  boys  of  the  graduatng 
class,  while  the  young  ladies  will  illus- 
trate th-  physical  nutrition  of  foods. 
Edith  Thomas,  with  her  classmates, 
will  show  how  geographical  knowledge 
is  obtained  by   the   sense  of  touch. 

The  musical  selections  Include  an 
overture  by  the  band,  a  glee  for  male 
voices,  of  which  both  the  words  a.nd 
music  are  original  compositions,   and  a 


9/l^fc   AJL^U-A^UCL 


Cl££jOlS 
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3  93. 


gjostim  Jtetrai?  <§hfa. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  27,  1894. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


IN  A  DARK    AND    SILENT    'WORLD 

Little  Blind  Children  at  Commencement 
of  Perkins  Institution. 
All  lovers  of  little  children  -will  be 
glad  to  go  to  Boston  theater  on  June  5, 
at  3  p  m,  to  listen  to  the  commencement 
program  of  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind,  and  to  see  the  happy  little 
boys  and  girls  from  the  kindergarten  in 
their  songs,  modelling  and  games. 

Though   the   sight   of   God's   beautiful 
-world  is  denied  to  these  children,  keen 
ears  and  sensitive  fingers  learn  by  care- 
ful training  to  do  double  duty.    Like  the 
people  in  the  old  fairy  tale,  they  seem 
to  have  eyes  in  their  finger  tips.    Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin,   Tommy  Stringer  and 
Edith  Thomas  will  take  part  in  the  ex-  i 
ercises.    Although  the  world  is  to  these 
children  darkness  and  silence,  a  health-  \ 
ier,  merrier  and  more  wide-awake  trio 
does  not  live.    Boston  is  famous  for  its  | 
broad-minded  interest  in  all  great  works,  I 
and  of  this  interest,   no  institution  has 
a  greater  or  more  heartily-given  share 
than  has  the  kindergarten  for  the   bund. 
Besides    the    children's    exercises    the 
program     includes     interesting     recita- 
tions and  much  good  music  by  the  more 
ed  pupils  at  South  Boston.    Gov 
Greenhalge    is    expected    to    honor    the 
occasion  with  his  presence,  and  a  class 
of    seven    students    will    receive    diplo- 
as,  at  the  hands  of  the  president  of 
e  corporation,   Dr  Samuel  _ Eliot.    Ad- 
ilssion  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
ffice  of  the  institution,  37  Avon  pi.  No 


Jamaica  Ftojn  News. 

PUBtlSH^b  EftEKYSATDBDAY. 

I  Bartlett's  Building,       Jamaica- », 

BOSTON.  MASS.  /  /  /  y  j 

Kindergarten  Commencement. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Kindergarten  of  the    Perkins  Institute 
were  held   at  the  Boston   Theatre   last 
Tuesday   afternoon.    The   program  was 
long  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  immense 
audience    continued    to    the    end.    The 
exercises  by   the  kindergarten   children 
were  very    interesting,    the    lesson    in 
<reo-raphy,  the  »  pigeon  piay"  and  the 
Sloyd  work  especially  so.    Rev.  Edward 
A  Horton  made  an  eloquent  plea  in  be- 
half   of   the  kindergarten.'  He   said:— 
"Upon  these  boards  have  trod  a  Booth, 
a  Barrett  and   an   Irving,  a  Miss  Terry; 
there    have   been    portrayed   here    the 
greatest  dramas    of  the  age,    tragedy, 
pathos-but  this  scene  outranks  them  all 
in  dramatic  power."  _ 

I  He  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  institu- 
i  tion  and  of  the  three  things  that  need  to 
he  done  for  the  kindergarten  :-the  rais- 
•n.  of  funds  to  provide  for  twelve 
children  who  are  waiting  W  be  admitted 
the  lifting  of  a  mortgage  of  $16,5Won 
the  house  on  Perkins  street;  and  the 
wising  of  $65,000  of  the  endowment 
fUThe  diplomas  were  presented  to  the 
seven  graduates  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 


1  PUBLISHED  EVEBY  DAT  IN  THE  TEAE, 
TOL.  XOV.  HO.  157. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  G,  1894. 


I  WITH  SIGHTLESS  EYES. 

Commencement  of  the  Perkins  | 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Children  o*  the  School,  Some  of  Them 
Also  Deaf  and  Damn,  Show  the  Won- 
derf  «1  Kesnlts  of  3»atlent  Teachlns 
-Bis  Audience  That  Could  See 
Packed  the  Boston  Theatre.  . 

The  scores  of  sightless  children  in 
white  costumes  who  were  grouped  undei 
The  greenwood  scenery  of  the  Bos  on 
Theatre- stage  yesterday  afternoon  could 
not  see  the  large  audience  that  filled  , 
all  the  seats  and  standing  voom  l0  , 
flowing  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Perkins  institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 

But  most  of  these  children  could  hear 
the  buzz  of  conversation,  and  they  evi- 
dently felt  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment when,  at  3  o'clock,  the  exercises 
"egai  with  the  playing  of  the  ''Corona- 
tion March"  by  the  students'  tona. 

Dr  Samuel  Eliot,  the  president  of  the 
corporation,  explained  how  these  exer- 
cises differed  from  those  of  other  com- 
mencements. They  did  not  show  the 
work  of  graduates  alone,  but  represented 
The  work  of  the  whole  school,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  classes,  and  tiam 
SI  that  had  been  done  under  great  dis- 

Tffi  told  the  audience  that  they 
would  see  how  the  lack  of  one  jatai 
fnrultv  only  added  intensity  to  the  otner 

the  exhibition.  on  j 

Four    raised    maps     were  \ 

:-Vgeo^r-x  hir 

""'Rich    described    the    mils    and 
mountain  ranges  of  New  England.  Jen- 
"y  Foss  described  the  rivers  ano  Edna 
Reed  told   about  the   principal 
^hen^on     the     fourth     map^  Edith 

out  on  tne  lnsicii    oi  t 

It  was  wondenu.  to  ste  tnj ^       u        vln, 

^htr^w^rVe^^hiidish 

™¥ht  student's  song  was;  sun^byJS 
boys  ami  yo'-ys  ;;;rV;h',vloB  F.  Forres- 
mg  been  wiitf  n     .  ,-b.u-ies   A.   Ro- 

ISr"  bothhmembeLrsbof  the  graduating 
0,5S»,  little  girls  and  four  little  boys, 
^d:no^d3|.2Soth^= 

;S-^an^ot^thW,candral- 

IK^'accaSter/ described   the  sketches 

they  were  talons.  ,,  were     at 

While     the     iday     moukiers  ^  ^^  & 

^0efinKbeha?fdofatheAkindergarten.    He 

^iir:;;^  of    outside   1^^-   bard 

work   to    sneak   at    ;;    iluVen    themselves 
kind,   because   Ue  children 

tuteTor  the  Blind. 


Commencement   Exercises 

.   .  OF   THE  .   . 

Perkins  Wind  ui  Massachusetts  School  ir  u  Blind 

boston  theatre, 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1894,  at  3  p.m. 


Doors  open  at  2.30  o'clock. 


SAHUEL    ELIOT,    LL.D.,    Presiding. 


His  Excellency,  GOV.  QREENHALGE,  will  honor  the  occasion  with  his  presence. 


No  tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gallery  of  the  Theatre,  to  which  the  Public 
are  cordially  invited. 

THE    PIANO    USED    IS    A    KNABE. 


%'%^%-'%--%--%''%-'%.'%--%--%.'%.-%--%.-%.'%-'%.-%.-%.'%.-%.-%.'»--%.-%."%.'%.-%.-%.-%.-%.'%.-%.'%.-%.'%.'%.-%.'%-'% 


Part  I. 


1.     BAND  —  Coronation  March,  "  La  Prophete," 


Meyerbeer 


2.  EXERCISE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Lottie  Rich,  Jenny  Foss,  Edna  Reed,  Edith  Thomas. 

3.  GLEE  FOR  MALE  VOICES  — "Students'  Song." 

Words  by  Charles  F.  Forrester,  Music  by  Charles  A.  Robair. 


4.     KINDERGARTEN. 
I.  The  Pigeons. 

Illustrated  by  Modelling,  Finger-play,  and  Game. 
By  the  Kindergarten  Children. 
(Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  take  part  in  the  exercise.) 

a  Christmas  Chimes  Mazurka,      .        .        .    C.  C.  Roeske 

b  Carnival  Polka, L.  Streabborg 

By  the  Kinder  Orchestra. 


Plea  in  Behalf  of  the  Kindergarten. 

By  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton. 


5.     EXERCISE  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Florence  E.  Welfoot  and  Mary  E.  Tierney. 


PdRT   H. 


1.     GYMNASTICS  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 
By  the  Boys. 


a  BOATMAN'S  SONG  — Duet, 


b  MAIDEN'S  SPRING  SONG— Trio,    . 
By  a  Chorus  of  Girls. 


Abt 
Gumbert 


EXERCISE  IN  ELECTRICITY. 

Boys  of  the  Graduating  Class. 


4.     PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 


5.     CHORUS  FOR  MIXED  VOICES  — 

"Thus  to  hearts  all  freshly  glowing.' 


Rossini 


NdMES   2F   QRdDUdTES. 


JAMES  SYLVANUS  DAVIS. 
CHARLES  FRANCIS  FORRESTER. 
WILLIAM   AUGUSTINE   MESSER. 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH   LEO   O'BRIEN 
CHARLES   AUGUSTUS   ROBAIR. 
MARY   ELLEN   TIERNEY. 


FLORENCE    EVA   WELFOOT. 


ROMkERMKTOll  F©H  TME  BUMb0 


To  the  friends  of  the  little  sightless  children  : 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  kind  attention  to  the  following  facts  relating  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  showing  its  urgent 
need  for  funds. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1893,  the  new  buildings  were  practically 
finished  and  made  ready  for  occupancy ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month 
a  second  household  was  formed,  equal  in  size  and  in  all  its  needs  and  require- 
ments to  the  first.     There  are  now  two  families  instead  of  one. 

Thus,  while  our  enlarged  accommodations  have  enabled  us  to  receive 
seventy  children  instead  of  thirty-six  (the  former  number),  they  have  also  neces- 
sitated the  employment  of  twice  as  many  officers,  teachers,  and  domestics  as 
were  in  the  service  of  the  infant  institution  a  year  ago. 

Owing  to  this  continual  and  rapid  growth  of  the  Kindergarten  and  of  its 
wants,  the  current  expenses  have  been  more  than  doubled,  while  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  have  been  steadily  falling  off  on  account  of  the  great  depression 
which  has  prevailed  in  business  circles.  Hence  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be 
far  in  excess  of  the  regular  income,  and  a  financial  chasm  of  an  annual  deficit 
will  soon  yawn  before  us. 

Moreover,  a  balance  of  $16,500  is  required  to  pay  off  the  debt  incurred 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  new  buildings. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  again  compelled  to  appeal  with  peculiar 
urgency  to  all  benevolent  and  generous  members  of  our  community  for  imme- 
diate help.  We  cannot  do  otherwise.  The  work  rests  upon  their  hearts  and 
hands,  and  until  a  permanent  source  of  support  is  secured  we  have  to  depend 
upon  new  gifts  and  upon  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  annual  subscribers 
to  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society. 

Will  you  join  this  society  or  subscribe  to  the  "endowment  fund,  and  thus 
aid  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless  children  ? 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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his  behalf.  The  hard  times  have  been 
ivit  al  the  iiistirui  ion  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
the  kindergarten  cf  the  blind.  There  are 
current  expenses  in  tie  paid  and  a  debt 
of  $16,500  to  be  lifted,  and  you  here  to- 
day ought  to  go  home  with  the  deter- 
mination that  these  expenses  and  this 
debt  shall  be  met.  Then  this  will  be  a 
red-letter  day  that  all  of  us 

SHALL    BE    GLAD    TO   REMEMBER. 

Meanwhile  little  Tommy  Stringer,  who 
Is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  had  made 
some  pigeon's  eggs  of  soft  clay.  The 
other  children  had  modelled  representa- 
tions of  a  nest,  a  pigeon  on  the  nest,  a 


cor 


bin 


Held  and  two  little  baby  pigeons, 
they  used  to  Illustrate  a  poetic  story. 
Tommy  described  the  eggs  that  held 
'  by  tapping  his 
f  an  interpreter, 
and  ■ 
beth    Robin,    who 


sung  in  a  circle,  while  others  played 
pigeons,  was  more  pathetic  than  any 
other  exercises,  although  the  children 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  immensely. 

The  kinder  orchestra  is  a  queer  thing. 
It  is  composed  of  triangles,  whistles, 
bells,  a  cornet,  toy  zither,  clappers  and 
other  instruments,  and  the  cannon  ef- 
fect is  produced  by  smashing  a  blown- 
up  paper  bag.  The  orchestra  kept  time 
and  played  two  pieces. 

The  exercise  in  physiology,  given  by 
Miss  Florence  B.  Welfoot  and  Miss 
Mary  E.  Tierney,  ilustrated  with  blocks 
and 'bottles  the  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent essential  elements  in  the  human 
body  and  in  common  foods. 

The  gymnastic  and  military  drills 
showed  that  the  boys  were  well  trained 
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which  they  marched  called  for  the  spe- 

There  was  singing  by  a  chorus  and 
then  the  final  exercise,  an  exercise  in 
electricity  by  the  boys  of  the  graduat- 
ing class.  These  boys  gave  a  round 
robin  lecture  on  electricity,  illustrating 
their  words  with  experiments  made 
without  other  assistance  than  the  sense 
of  touch.  They  started  batteries  and 
dynamos,  rang  bells,  telegraphed  and 
produced  electric  light. 

The  names  of  the  seven  graduates 
were  James  S.  Davis,  Francis  J.  L. 
O'Brien,  Chales  K.  Forrester.  Charles 
A.  Kobair,  William  A.  Messer.  Mary 
E.  Tierney  and  Florence  B.  Welfoot. 

Tn  presenting  them  with  their  diplo- 
mas Dr.  Eliot  said  that  the  parchments 
were  not  only  records  of  what  the  stu- 
dents had  don 
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as  utterly  impossible  comfortably  to  ac- 
odate  all  those  who  attended  the  com- 
ises  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  Not  onlv 
was  every  seat  occupied,  but  the  aisles  and  the 
halls  Bet  aside  for  promenading  were  crowded. 
On  I  lie  great  stage  were  sealed  the  pupils  and 
the  teachers  of  the  institution.  Samuel  Eliot. 
LL,  D..  presided. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
peculiarly  wonderful  precision  of  Ihe  sightless 
children  was  the  very  first  number  of  the  pro- 
gram—the  performance  of  the  Coronation 
march  from  Myerbeer's  "La  Prophete"  by  the 
band  of  instrumental  player*.  The  time  taken 
was  fast,  yet  nothing  distracting  occurred. 

"These  young  people,"  said  Dr.  Eliot,  "wel- 
come you  to  their  Commencement  exercises. 
They  represent  the  whole  work  of  the  school- 
work  which  lias  been  aone  under  the  greatest 
disadvantages.  But  you  will  see  that  the  w 
of  one  vital  faculty  has  been  supplied  by  the 
wouderul  cultivation  of  the  other  vital  facul- 
ties." Then  began  the  exercises  illustrative  of 
the  highest  development  of  the  training  of  chil- 
dren wanting  of  the  sense  of  sight  and  of  some 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  no  country  in 
the  world,  as  was  afterward  stated,  has  this 
training  of  the  blind  so  progressed,  and,  ad- 
mittedly, no  institution  in  the  States  compares 
with  these  allied  schools  here.  So,  too,  these 
annual  ex  jrcises  are  incomparable  as  exhibi- 
tions, marvelous  and  pathetic,  of  the  education 
of  these  children. 

Lottie  Rich.  Jenny  Foss,  EduaReed  and  Edith 
Thomas  performed  an  exercise  in  geography  by 
means  of  raised  charts  of  the  districts  described. 
The  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  culti- 
vation or  subsiitule  faculties  was  given  by  little 
Edith  Thomas,  who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 
By  the  sense  of  touch  she  transmitted  to  an- 
other girt  who  stood  near  her  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  division  of  Massachusetts 
into  counties,  and  of  the  position  ana  extent  ot 
irus  for  male  voices,  the 
which  were  written  by  Charles  F.  For-  ' 
d  the  music  of  which  was  composed  by 
Charles  A.  Robair.  both  members  of  the  gradu- 
was  pleasingly  rendered.  The 
song  were  gleeful  ana  the  melody 


was  suitably 

The  next  exercise,  performed  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  kindergarten  class,  demon- 
strated the  success  of  the  efforts  to  teach  the 
very  young  how  to  emplov  their  creative  facul- 
ties. The  little  ones,  sitting  at  a  low  wooden 
bench,  modeled  some  thine  or  other  to  illustrate 
the  chapters  of  a  little  s  ory  of  the  fin-ling  of 
"two  beautiful  white  egg-."  Among  these  chil- 
dren were  Elizabeth  Robin  mid  1  ommy  Strin- 
ger, two  most  eminent  examples  of  the  school's 
method  of  instruction. 

While  this  exercise  was  doing.  Kev.  Edward 
A.  Horton  delivered  a  plea  In  behalf  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. "Boston  has  many  obj  ct  lessons  " 
he  siid  substantially,  "but  there's  not  one  that 
appeals  to  ns  annually  as  do  these  exercises. 
this  (pointing  to  the  rows  of  the  attentive 
biind)  outranks  all  dramat-c  art.    I'm    not  de- 
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prophesied  by  this.  Tl 
are  parts,  to-day  repres 
treatment  of  the 
the  world.  This  i 
many  and  oy  England. 
in  a  position  where  they  can  walk  erecfan-i 
with  self-respect.  How  does  this  come  about? 
Because  we  believe  in  humanity,  because,  we 
have  run  up  the  flag  which  signifies  that  for  the 
neopleandby  the  people  can  the  best  results 
be  achieved  along  the  line  of  humanity.  Tins 
is  the  affirmation  of  it.  This  is  co-ooerative 
character  making.  It  is  not  to  pour  in.  but  to 
draw  out."  He  paid  a  great  tribute  to  tho 
patience  of  the  teacher--.  Then  he  reminded 
the  audience  that  three  things  have  gns  to  be 
done,  viz. :  12  punls  more  accommodated  in  the 
kindergarten  depigment,  in  addition  to  the  70 
pupils  now  therein:  the  house  m  ,iam,jc, 
Plain  will  have  to  be  freed  of  a  debt  of  $16  500 
and  $05,000  o(  the  endowment  fund  of  S106  000 
will  have  to  be  raised. 

The  remainder  of  the  exercises  consisted  of 

scientific  demonstrations  Dy  members  of    the 

graduating  class  and  of  chorus  singing 

Dr.  Eliot  presented  diplomas  to  the  following 

.lined  graduates:  James  F.Davis,  Charles  F 

Messer,    Francis    j.  u 


Forrester.    W  i 


O'Brien.  Charles  V  Robair.  .Mary  A  fiemev 
and  Florence  K  WelpooL  The  exercises  t  us 
concluded. 
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"  Sir,"  said  the  least  of  the  little  boys,  "  I  was  almost  beat  out  of  heart;  but 
I  thank  you  tor  lending  me  a  hand  at  my  need." — Pilgrim's  Progress. 


A  recent  visitor  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  hap- 
pened to  come  upon  a  class  just  assembling  from  the  play- 
ground. The  boys  were  streaming  cheerily  into  the  hall, 
among  them  a  sunny-faced,  sociable  little  fellow,  hand-in- 
hand  with  one  a  trifle  larger  than  himself.  The  pair  entered 
in  jovial  mood,  but  subdued  their  gamesome  spirits  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  gentle  teacher  standing  near,  and  began  to 
take  off  hats,  coats,  mittens,  and  overshoes  in  an  independent 
and  capable  manner.  Soon  they  were  ready  for  class,  and 
each  started  off,  feeling  his  way  to  his  proper  place  and  then 
sitting  down  quietly  to  his  work,  which  happened  to  be  sew- 
ing ;  but  it  might  have  been  reading,  number,  work,  gymnas- 
tics or  kindergarten,  for  the  boys  have  all  these  and  more. 

'The  younger  boy, —  full  of  mischief  on  the  playground, 
able  to  help  himself  about  his  clothes,  and  going  into  class 
for  lessons, —  can  he  be  Tommy  Stringer,  who,  not  much 
more  than  two  years  ago  was  like  a  mere  baby,  creeping 
about,  with  no  means  of  communication  and  no  resource? 
It  seems  almost  incredible,  yet  so  it  is,— Tommy  Stringer, 
rescued,  loved,  growing  in  knowledge  and  power ! 

Tommy  is  not  a  New  Englander,  but  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, having  been  born  in  Green  County  of  that  State, 
July  3,  1886.  He  was  received  into  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  April  8,  1891.  The  cost  of  educating  a  child  like 
Tommy, —  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, —  is  necessarily  large, 
although  kept  within  the  closest  bounds ;  and  this  cost  has 
been  met  thus  far  by  the  generosity  of  the  public,  under  the 

♦Taken  from  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Boston. 
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sweet  leadership  of  Helen  Keller.  The  story  of  Tommy's 
progress  must  therefore  be  of  special  interest  to  many,  be- 
cause he  is  an  object  of  their  special  bounty, —  bounty 
freely  bestowed  both  for  love  of  Helen  and  in  tender  pity 
for  dear  little  Tom  himself. 

PERSONAL    CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  child's  intelligence  is  of  an  excellent  order, —  a  mat- 
ter worth  great  rejoicing;  and  his  disposition  is  sweet,  lov- 
ing, and  merry, —  another  matter  of  rejoicing:  nevertheless, 
owing  to  a  curious  sluggishness  (more  bodily  than  mental), 
and  a  spasmodic  "balkiness"  in  disposition,  his  path  of  edu- 
cation is  beset  with  snags  and  pitfalls.  The  digging  out  or 
getting  around  these  educational  snags  is  often  a  work  of 
great  labor,  at  which  Tom  manifests  little  or  no  desire  to 
assist.  He  becomes  inert,  as  it  were,  before  the  obstacle, 
trusting  that  his  teacher  will  lift  him  over  or  carry  him 
around  it.  The  pitfalls  are  those  of  obstinacy,  and  when  he 
falls  to  the  depths  of  one  it  is  a  hard  task  to  get  him  out. 
He  lies  there  prone,  seemingly  unregardful  of  any  discipli- 
nary discomfort  or  coaxing  love.  These  pitfalls,  however,  are 
often  skirted  with  great  skill  by  means  of  Tom's  increasing 
interest  in  his  occupation ;  and  a  continual  experience  of  the 
fact  that  his  teacher  stands  gladly  ready  to  aid  his  efforts 
when  he  has  difficulties  to  overcome,  though  she  will  not 
allow  him  to  shirk  them,  has  made  its  impression  upon 
Tommy;  and  he  works  now  with  much  more  zeal  and  appli- 
cation than  formerly.  In  fact,  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  remarkable  development.  He  has  made  excellent  prog- .' 
ress  in  his  lessons  and  gained  love  on  all  sides,  no  one  hav-; 
ing  greater  affection  for  him  or  being  more  proud  of  him 
than  the  teacher  whose  patience  and  wisdom  are  most  taxed 
by  his  shortcomings. 

He  is  a  merry,  mischievous  little  fellow,  full  of  pranks  and 
very  fond  of  a  frolic.     While  at  his  teacher's  home  in  the  ] 
summer  he  was  allowed  to  "  help "  in  baking  cookies.     A 
batch  was  baked,  Tom  assisting  when  they  were  put  in  and 
taken  out  of  the  oven.     Then  the  good  little  boy  was  to  re- 1 
ceive  a  cooky,  and  sit  down  upon   the  kitchen   hassock  to 
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it.  But  where  was  the  hassock  ?  It  had  been  there  an 
instant  before.  No  one  had  left  or  entered  the  room  ;  yet, — 
where  was  the  hassock  ?  Being  somewhat  acquainted  with 
the  little  boy's  "  tricks  and  manners  "  the  housemother  be- 
thought herself  of  looking  into  the  oven  ;  and  there,  sure 
enough,  was  the  hassock,  commencing  to  bake.  Tom  had 
secretly  whisked  it  in  during  the  moment  the  oven  door  was 
open  awaiting  the  second  batch  of  cookies  ! 

During  a  short  vacation  at  the  kindergarten,  Tom  was 
put  under  the  waitress'  charge  at  the  table.  Knowing  that 
all  persons  cannot  understand  manual  speech,  Tom  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  waitress  could  not,  and  mischievously 
determined  to  play  her  a  trick  by  passing  off  some  wrong 
words  upon  her.  So  when  he  was  ready  to  be  excused  from 
the  table,  he  folded  up  his  napkin,  put  up  his  plump  hand, 
and  tried  to  gain  his  liberty  with  a  quickly  spelled  "bread 
and  butter"  instead  of  "please  excuse  me."  But  his  moni- 
tress  knew  too  much  for  him,  and  challenged  the  spurious 
password  ;  whereupon  Tom  laughed  roguishly,  and  spelled 
the  proper  sentence. 

As  Tom  cannot  hear  the  rising  bell,  his  room-mate  gener- 
ally announces  its  signal  to  him  by  drawing  down  the  bed 
covering ;  this  Tom  takes  to  kindly  enough  except  on  morn- 
ings when  he  is  very  sleepy  and  loath  to  stir.  One  evening 
Tom  was  sent  to  bed  later  than  Lyman,  and  found  the  latter 
snugly  tucked  in  and  asleep.  Soon  after  there  was  a  dis- 
tressed cry  from  Lyman,  and  Tom's  teacher  appeared  on 
the  scene  to  learn  the  cause.  Lyman  sat  on  a  chair  in 
pathetic  sleepiness,  while  Tom  stood  guard  at  the  side  of  the 
bed,  which  he  had  rifled  of  counterpane,  blankets,  sheets, 
and  even  pillow-case.  The  chance  to  give  the  disturber  of 
morning  slumbers  a  taste  of  the  discomfort  resulting  from 
his  method  had  been  too  enticing  for  Tom,  and  he  had 
yielded  to  the  impulse.  There  seemed  to  be  no  malice, 
however ;  for,  when  told  to  remake  the  bed  Tom  quickly 
went  to  work,  and  soon  had  it  neatly  done.  Then,  going  to 
Lyman,  he  summoned  him  with  voice  as  well  as  finger- 
spelling,  and   led  him    to  the  bed,    saying,    "  come,    Lyman, 
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Mr.  Anagnos,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Jamaica  Plain,  en- 
tered the  schoolroom  when  Tom  was  struggling  over  the 
word  thread.  Tom,  having  been  touched  by  Mr.  Anagnos, 
turned  toward  him,  felt  his  sleeve-buttons,  perceived  who  it 
was,  and  sprang  into  his  arms.  (Tom  has  not  read  The 
Pilgrim  s  Progress,  but  he  loves  "  Great  Heart.")  Then, 
as  if  fearing  that  it  might  not  be  right  to  leave  lessons  for 
a  frolic,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  toward  his  teacher  and 
spelled  thread  graciously  and  with  ease. 

Tom's  old  habit  of  tearing  his  night-dress,  sheets,  etc., 
has  been  nearly  overcome,  but  an  occasional  vestige  of  the 
propensity  shows  itself.  His  teacher  writes  in  her  diary : 
"  Last  night  Tom  amused  himself  by  pulling  the  buttons  off 
his  night-gown.  After  school  to-day  I  took  him  to  my  room, 
gave  him  a  needle  and  thread  and  buttons,  and  taught  him 
how  to  sew  the  buttons  on.  He  surprised  me  by  his  apt- 
ness at  learning  to  do  this ;  though  he  shows  aptness  in 
nearly  all  manual  work."  Through  this  little  experience 
Tom  must  have  gained  some  idea  of  what  it  is  to  have  "  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime." 

The  boys  of  the  kindergarten  are  fond  of  Tom  and  very 
good  to  him.  Tom  returns  their  affection  and  shows  it 
prettily  at  times.  When  his  special  friend,  Fred,  returned 
from  a  two  days'  visit,  Tom  was  upstairs,  occupied  in  bed- 
making.  Fred  sought  him  out,  gave  him  a  joyful  hug  and 
kiss,  and  then  went  on  to  his  own  duties.  Warm-hearted 
little  Tom  was  so  rejoiced  at  his  friend's  return  that  he 
danced  up  and  down  with  delight,  spelling  "Fred!  Fred!" 
all  by  himself,  long  after  Fred  had  gone. 

He  soon  knows  when  any  member  of  the  household  is 
away ;  and,  as  he  also  knows  where  each  one  rooms,  he  goes 
to  the  door  of  the  absentee  and  raps  repeatedly,  spelling 
the  person's  name  and  saying,  "come,  come,  come!'"  Once 
when  his  teacher  had  been  away  a  short  time,  during  which 
he  had  grieved  for  her,  he  showed  deep  happiness  on  her  re- 
turn, and  greeted  her  most  lovingly.  Then,  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  joy,  he  began  spelling  the  names  of  all  the  ob- 
jects in  the  room  which  he  knew,  as  rapidly  and  correctly 
as  he  could  !     The  precious  boy  was  offering  on  the  altar 
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of  his  love  the  best  he  had  to  give.  Could  it  have  been  said 
more  touchingly,  "Silver  and  gold  have  I  none;  but  such 
as  I  have,  give  I  unto  thee"  ? 

Tom's  timidity,  which  was  at  first  very  great,  has  abated 
noticeably.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  took  any  pleasure 
in  the  cart  which  the  kindergarten  children  draw  each  other 
about  in,  and  it  required  much  careful  leading  on  the  part 
of  his  teacher  to  get  him  to  overcome  his  fears  and  be 
drawn  by  her.  But  perseverance  won  the  victory,  and  Tom 
now  enjoys  the  courage  which  he  has  gained.  "Tom's  fear 
of  the  cart  has  vanished,"  says  his  teacher,  "and  it  is  now 
'his  delight  to  have  Fred  give  him  a  ride  in  it.  Even  when 
the  cart  was  overturned  to-day,  throwing  Tom  out,  he  was 
ready  to  climb  in  again  as  soon  as  possible." 

Another  growth  in  courage: — "After  travelling  once 
across  the  bar  in  the  gymnasium  Tom  found  out  that  the 
other  boys  returned  in  the  same  manner  to  the  starting- 
point  ;  so,  wishing  to  do  as  they  did,  he  spelled  '  up !  up !  ' 
until  I  lifted  him  to  the  bar  again,  when  he  made  his  way 
back  like  the  rest.  Heretofore  he  has  shown  considerable 
fear  in  doing  this  exercise." 

And  what  a  record  is  the  following,  concerning  the  help- 
less, inactive,  baby-like  boy  of  a  short  time  ago!  "Tom 
often  takes  letters  to  the  post-box.  He  goes  out  of  the  gate, 
crosses  the  street,  keeping  on  until  he  reaches  the  fence 
opposite;  he  then  follows  the  fence  to  a  certain  point, 
whence  he  steps  to  the  right  and  finds  the  box.  He  never 
misses  it.  Having  deposited  the  letters,  Tom  turns  to  the 
fence,  walks  along,  and  crosses  the  street  again  to  the  gate. 
He  goes  to  Miss  Greeley  every  morning  to  ask  if  she  has 
any  letters  to  be  posted." 

Tom  knows  the  days  of  the  week,  and  has  the  usual 
kindergarten  affection  for  clay  day.  Entering  the  school- 
room one  Friday,  he  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes  inside  the 
door,  as  if  thinking,  and  then  spelled  brightly,  "apron!"  — 
an  apron  being  the  concomitant  of  his  dearly  beloved  clay. 

On  a  Saturday  he  was  asked  what  day  it  was,  and  re- 
sponded correctly.  Then  his  teacher  questioned  further : 
"What   day  was  yesterday?"  and    Tom  replied    somewhat 
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slowly  that  yesterday  was  Friday.  As  "  yesterday  "  was  a 
new  word,  he  was  asked  to  repeat  his  statement ;  where- 
upon the  roguish  Tom,  who  had  feebly  sensed  the  lurking  of 
a  pun  during  the  spelling  of  Friday,  made  his  little  joke  by 
spelling  with  a  mischievous  smile,  "Yesterday  was  Fred." 
Poor  wit,  but  an  attempt,  an  awakening;  and  not  so  very 
far  behind  the  pleasantries  of  some  more  ably  weaponed 
pundits. 

One  Monday  morning,  Tom,  though  in  perfect  health, 
surprised  his  teacher  by  refusing  to  eat  his  breakfast.  After 
endeavoring  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  take  the  food,  Miss 
Brown  sent  him  from  the  table.  She  could  not  conceive 
the  reason  for  his  strange  behavior  until  later,  when,  in  the 
articulation  lesson,  Tom  asked  her  to  say  different  words 
for  him,  among  them  "corn-bread  and  butter."  Then  she 
remembered  that  there  had  been  corn-bread  on  the  table 
for  several  Mondays  previous ;  and,  to  Tom's  mind,  that  was 
an  inevitable  reason  why  there  should  have  been  corn-bread 
on  this  Monday  morning  also ;  so  it  was  corn-bread  or 
nothing  to  him. 

This  tendency  toward  the  methodical  is  one  of  Tom's 
strong  characteristics  ;  and  it  is,  in  the  main,  of  advantage 
in  his  education.  One  day,  for  instance,  his  teacher  gave 
him  a  word-lesson  by  asking  him  to  bring  her  objects  with 
whose  names  he  was  familiar.  The  lesson  was  a  pleasant 
and  successful  one ;  but,  when  she  wished  to  have  a  similar 
lesson  the  next  day,  Tom  was  quite  disconcerted  because 
she  did  not  call  for  the  same  objects  as  on  the  day  before; 
and  he  was  not  content  until  he  had  explained  the  trouble 
to  her  by  spelling  the  names  of  the  omitted  objects  and 
bringing  the  objects  to  her. 


PROGRESS    IN    LESSONS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  covered  by  this  report, 
Tommy's  vocabulary  in  manual  speech  consisted  of  137 
words  and  a  few  phrases.  The  end  of  the  school  year, 
June  28,  found  him  with  a  vocabulary  of  600  words.  Mean- 
while he  had  kept  up  with  his  class  in  kindergarten  work. 
Between  January  and  June  he  made  a  complete  set  of  the 
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sewing  cards  and  also  of  weaving  mats,  in  addition  to  those 
which  he  had  made  previously.  These  sets  are  to  be  kept 
as  samples  of  his  work. 


Reading  by  touch  was  begun  April  24.  On  May  15,  his 
teacher  writes:  "Tom  is  reading  very  nicely.  I  have  illus- 
trated each  lesson  with  the  object  or  animal  of  which  the 
lesson  treats.  When  unable  to  procure  a  live  animal,  our 
school  models  have  been  of  great  help.  We  have  used  the 
pig,  horse,  cow,  and  rat  in  this  way."  June  2  finds  Tom  on 
Lesson  20  of  Turner's  First  Reader,  in  which  book  he  con- 
tinued throughout  the  rest  of  the  term. 


Tom  has  had  exercises  in  counting  and  some  other  sim- 
ple lessons  in  number.  After  counting  his  six  kindergar- 
ten balls  one  morning,  he  looked  about  for  something  else  to 
count,  and  chose  buttons.  But  there  were  more  than  six 
buttons ;  so  on  he  went,  counting  up  to  twenty-four,  which 
was  as  far  as  he  had  learned.  Fired  with  ambition,  he 
ventured  on  and  reached  twenty-ten.  Started  afresh  with 
thirty,  the  way  was  clear  to  thirty-ten.  Corrected  at  forty, 
he  proceeded  safely  up  to  fifty,  and  concluded  the  exciting 
count  of  the  buttons  at  fifty-two, —  the  stock  being  then  ex- 
hausted. He  had  gladdened  his  teacher's  heart  and  made  a 
notable  advance  in  counting,  through  his  spontaneous  inter- 
est in  the  subject. 

ARTICULATION. 

In  articulation  a  fair  commencement  has  been  made.  For 
example :  — 

December  5.  Tom  can  articulate  come  very  distinctly  now.  This 
makes  six  words  :  papa,  mamma,  Tom,  arm,  two,  come. 

December  20.  Tom  seems  to  have  a  slight  idea  of  the  use  of  articu- 
lation; for  this  morning  when  I  asked  him  his  name,  he  put  his  hands 
down  at  his  sides,  and  articulated  :   Tom. 

December  21.  To-day  Tom  again  used  articulation  instead  of 
finger-language.  This  time  it  was  the  word  two.  He  spoke  it  while 
telling  me  of  the  two  halves  of  the  cube. 
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28.     Tom  articulates  twenty-four  words  very  plainly,  bu 


February 
not  loudly. 

March  20.  I  am  teaching  Tom  to  say  my.  When  he  had  mastered 
it,  he  wished  me  to  show  him  how  to  say  Lyman.  Several  times  of 
late  Tom  has  asked  how  to  speak  words  which  are  somewhat  like  those 
which  he  already  knows. 

April    26.     This   morning  Tom  learned  to   articulate :   The  sun  is 


The  above  extracts  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  Tom's  pro> 
gression  in  the  difficult  task  of  mastering  vocal  language. 
It  is  a  slow,  painstaking  process,  full  of  struggle  and  drill ; 
but  the  ability  to  express  himself  through  the  ordinary  me- 
dium of  speech  will  well  repay  all  that  it  costs. 

The  summer  of  this  year  was  spent  in  Wrentham  at  Miss 
Brown's  home  where  Tom  was  very  happy.  He  ranged 
through  garden,  field,  and  wood,  and  had  his  own  familiar 
haunts  in  barn  and  shed.  He  made  friends  with  the  cows 
and  the  horse,  felt  the  apples  growing  on  the  tree,  was  in- 
terested in  the  beans,  peas,  corn,  and  potatoes  as  they  grew, 
and  helped  in  picking  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  was  taken 
to  the  forest  when  trees  were  being  felled ;  shown  the  axe, 
the  cleft  which  it  had  made,  the  fallen  tree,  and  the  stump ; 
then  traced  the  trunk  out  to  the  branches  and  the  branches 
to  the  twigs.  In  these  and  many  other  ways  Tommy  made 
material  progress  during. the  summer,  and  gained  what  will 
be  of  great  help  to  him  in  his  further  education. 

Comparing  Tommy  now  with  the  Tommy  who  came  to 
the  kindergarten  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  realizing  all 
that  has  been  done  for  him,  all  that  he  had  been  saved 
from, —  does  not  the  heart  of  every  one  who  has  helped  to 
make  this  a  possibility  feel  a  throb  of  joy,  and  does  not  an 
impulse  arise  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  not  helped 
before  to  °;ive  their  aid  now  ? 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  June  1  to  Sept.  20, 1894: 

ENDOWMENT    JTJND. 

A  Friend J500.C 

AFriond 

James  Monson  Barnard. 

Mrs.  Cary'l',' Chicago 

Miss  Chapman 

Miss  Annie  B.  Chapman. 


Miss  Cordner 

E.  S.D 

Mrs.  E.  E.  V.  Field 

of  the  Dana  Hall  School,  Wellesley., 


Miss  Nahna  B.  Matthews 

Miss  Alice  Matthews 

Miss  Ellij  S.  I'arknian 

1'iimary    Club  of   the  Kindergarten  for  the 
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MissC.  C.  Vose.... 
Edward  Whitney. 


81,445.09 

CONTRIBUTIONS  JrOK  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladles' 
Auxiliary  Society,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner 
treasurer 1,246.00 

Annual  subscriptions  in  Dorchester,  through 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Sayward 27.00 

Ladles  or  Wellesley,  through  Mrs.  E.  T.  In- 
graham 33.00 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Coolidge,  Jr 26.00 

Miss  R CO 

'         n-.|.      ."■■    'Hi-     100.00 

Miss  Lenna  D.  Swinerton,  annual ,.  3.00 

(11,484.50 

FOR  THE  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Lend-a-Hand  Club,  Church  of  the  TJnity, 
Worcester 6.00 

Edwabd  Jackson, 

Treasurer. 
No.  53  State  Street,  Room  S40. 
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THE  BLIND  CHILDREN. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind  at  Boston 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  were  witnessed 
by  a  vast  audience  which  taxed  the  great 
auditorium  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Gov. 
Greenhalge  honored  the  occasion,  others 
present  en  the  stage  were :  H.  M.  Howe, 
Edward  Jackson,  Win.  Endicott,  J.  M. 
Glo\er,  Col.  galtonstall,  Samuel  Cobb,  Col. 
Henry  Stone,  Dr.  Horton  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  president  of  the  exercises. 

Upon  the  platform  were  seated  the  pupils 
Df  the  Institute  and  also  the  kindergarten 
pupils  of  Jamaica  Plain.  The  girls  were 
»U  daintily  dressed  either  in  pure  white  or 
some  delicate  color.  The  opening  number 
of  the  programme  was  the  Coronation  March 
"La  Proohe'te"  played  by  the  band. 

The  address  of  greeting  was  made  by  Dr. 
Eliot.  He  said:  "These  young  people  bid 
you  welcome.  I  would  they  could  see  your 
appreciation,  hut  I  am  sure  they  feel  it.  In 
Boston  there  are  many  object  lessons,  hut 
tot  one  is  more  significant  than  the  fact 
that  these  blind  graduate!!  stand  here  to- 
day." Then  came  the  very  interesting  ex- 
ercise in  geography  bv  Lottie  Rich.  Jennie 
Foss,  Edna  Heed  and  Edith  Thomas.  Each 
girl  was  stationed  beside  a  raised  map  of 
New  England.  Lottie  Rich  recited  about 
the  mountains.  Jenny  Foss  about  the 
Xivers.  Edna  Reed  possessing  a 
clear,  deep,  rich  voice  located  and  ex- 
plained about  the  prominent  cities  and 
towns.  Then  came  the  most  wonderful  ac- 
complishment of  all.  Edith  Thomas,  the 
little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  by  means 
of  the  palm  alphabet  gave  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  t'  e  counties,  islands,  etc.,  and 
summed  up  the  geography  lesson.  While 
her  left  hand  travelled  over  that  part  of  the 
country  snoken  of,  her  right  communicated 
her  thoughts  to   Edna  Reed,  who  told  it  to 

<        i-lience.    This  exhibition  called  forth 


face  she  was  led  away. 

The  next  number,  a  glee  for  male  voices 
■—  "Students'  Song"— was  most  beautifully 
executed,  the  sweet,  well-trainel  voices 
Vending  together  in  perfect  harmony.  The 
words  we  e  by  O.  F.  Forrester,  a  member 
of  the  graduating  class.  He  possesses  a 
very  line  tenor  voice  and  is  taking  a  special 
training  in  vocal  music.  Everything  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  will  be  a  concert  singer 
find  teacher.  The  music  was  composed  by 
C.  A.  Robair,  who  is  a  most  talented  musi- 
cian. He  is  a  well  built,  slender  youth, 
with  black  wavy  hair  and  an  expression  of 
marked  sweetness,  purity  and  intelligence. 
He  is  already  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
piano  and  orgsn,  has  studied  harmony  most 
thoroughly.  He  is  also  a  very  fine  bass 
Binger  and  his  teachers  predict  that  with- 
out doubt  he  will  become  a  musician  of 
high  rank. 

The  little  ones  in  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment then  occupied  the  stage.  Half  of 
the  class  were  seated  at  the  little,  low 
tables  by  the  footlights  and  modelled  in 
clay,  whilo  the  other  half  stood  behind  and 
exhibited  the  principles  of  sloyd  in  knit- 
ting. The  various  steps  in  knitting,  fTom 
the'eoarse  twine  chain,  through  casting  on 
stitches,  plain  knitting,  seaming,  ribbing, 
plain  and  rib,  narrowing  and  picking  up 
stitches,  was  illustrated  by  the  little  ones, 
each  one  explaining  as  he  worked  and 
telling  who  they  were  making  the  article 
for.  While  the  little  ones  were  finishing 
their  clay  modelling,  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
kindergarten  was  made  by  Dr.  Horton. 

He  said  among  other  things:  "There  is 
no  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world 
which  rivals  this  institution.  Why  is  this 
in  a  land  of  hurly  hurley  with  its  newness 
and  crudeness  ?  Because  our  flag  is  flung 
to  the  breeze  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 
To  witness  the  awakening  of  these  bouIs  is 
wonderful.  Now  we  realize  that  it  is  not 
what  we  put  into  the  mind  but  what  we 
flraw  out  that  educates  us. 

"Upon  these  boards  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  world  have  stood.  Among  them  Booth, 
Irving  and  Miss  Terry.  But  nothing  has 
ever  surpassed  the  tragedv  and  pathos  that 
we  see  here  today.  With  all  the  sirill  the 
(Treat  artists  have  put  forth,  this  display 
outranks  all  dramatic  art.  We  rise  and 
lound  the  victorious  note  when  we  realize 
what  these  in  darkness  have  accom- 
plished." 

Then  he  noted  three  things.  First,  the 
kindergarten  numbers  TO  (twice  the  num- 
ber of  heretofore),  with  a  waiting  list  of  12. 
2nd,  the  debt  is  $15,500.  and  he  made  a 
etrong  appeal  to  everybody  to  do  a  little 
that  this  debt  might  be  liquidated.  3rd, 
there  was  a  pressing  need  that  $65,000  be 
raised  that  the  work  might  be  carried  on  to 
tli'-  highest  development. 

The  little  ones  at  the  modelling  table 
then  gave  their  charming  "pigeon  exer- 
cise," among  the  brightest  being  the  two 
little  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  children, 
Willie  Elizabeth  Eobin  and  Tommy 
Stringer. 

The  Kinder  Orchestra  took  the  house  by 
»torm.    Especially  effective  was  the  Christ- 


mas Chimes  Mazurka,  composed  by  the 
talented  blind  teacher,  C.  C.  Koeske.  The 
exercise  in  physiology  by  the  two  young 
lady  graduates,  Florence  E.  Welfoot  and 
Mary  K.  Tierney,  was  intensely  interesting. 
Miss  Welfoot  is  an  accomplished  violinist 
and  SJ.iss  Tierney  is  a  fine  pianist.  The 
gymnastic  and  military  drill  was  marked 
by  a  careful  precision  and  finish,  which 
was  applauded  to  the  echo.  The  voices 
of  the  girls  then  sweetly  blended 
in  two  melodious  choruses.  The  exercise 
in  electricity  by  the  boys  of  the  graduating 
class  was  particularly  lucid  and  entertain- 
ing, being  illustrated  by  apparatus  and  ex- 
periments. Then  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  by  Dr.  Eliot  and  a  short 
address,  not  of  farewell  but,  as  he  said, 
"Hail  to  the  graduates."  Those  receivine 
diplomas  were  J.  S.  Davis,  C.  F.  Forrester, 
W.  A.  Messer,  F.  J.  L.  O'Brien,  C.  A.  Ro- 
bair, Mary  E.  Tierney  and  Florence  E. 
AVelfoot. 

The  day  before  graduation  when  all  the 
world  was  revelling  in  floods  of  sunshine 
I  visited  this  institution,  where,  although 
the  inmates  dwell  in  a  land  of  darkness, 
their  faces  reflected  nothing  but  the  sun- 
shine of  a  happy  heart.  It  i3  noticeable 
even  to  a  casual  observer  that  while  in  a 
measure  shut  out  from  the  beauties  of  the 
world  they  are  invariably  cheerful  and  al- 
ways patient.  My  observation  was  quickly 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Anacrnos  who  ushered  me 
into  his  large  study  and  while  he  sat  at  his 
desk  systematically  piled  high  with  papers 
and  reports  I  sat  in  an  easy  chair  opposite, 
while  he  attended  to  some  little  matter.my 
wandering  eye  noted  the  soft  Persian  tint- 
ing found  in  the  furnishings  of  the  room, 
the  books,  pictures,  the  flowers  and  above 
all  the  great  broad  windows  inviting  the 
golden  sun  light. 

Dr.  Anagnos  told  me  that  the  year  had 
been  unusually  successful,  and  that  there 
had  been  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
good  work,  not  even  one  serious  sickness. 
Thin  school  is  making  marked  advance- 
ment. The  opening  of  another  year  will 
find  the  school  in  a  position  to  fit  the  stu- 
dents for  college.  The  necessary  arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made.  Several  of 
the  graduates  have  in  the  past  taken  col- 
lege courses  and  distinguished  themselves. 
A  notable  case  is  that  of  W.  B. 
Perry,  who  graduated  three  years  ago 
from  Amherst.  Standing  •  first  in  a 
class  of  '93.  His  specialty  while  in  college 
was  classic  languages.  Since  graduation 
he  has  been  a  tutor  and  has  been  reading 
law.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  stu- 
dents making  honorable  college  records, and 
it  has  become  a  recognized  necessity  that  the 
preparation  be  made  right  here,  where  the 
methods  begun  can  he  carried  out. 

The  kindergarten  department  at  Jamaica 
Plain  has  revolutionized  the  work  through- 
out  the  school.  Witn  pride  Dr.  Anagnos 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  this  year  introduced  sloyd  in  knitting 
and  sewing,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that 
in  no  other  school  in  Massachusetts  nad 
this  been  done.  The  very  best  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  secured  by  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Anna  Moreland,  an  expert  teacher  of 
manual  training  in  her  countrv,  Finland, 
the  home  of  Sloyd. 

Sloyd  is  unquestionably  the  foundation 
of  a  thorough  mental  education,  dealing  as 
it  does  with  logical  sequence.  Even  the 
child  is  led  to  recognize  the  steps  which 
intervene  between  cause  and  effect,  and  so 
the  mind  is  trained  to  clearer  thinking  and 
the  hands  are  trained  to  be  most  skilful. 
According  to  the  old  system  the  learning  of 
a  trade  did  little  more  than  make  a  machine 
of  one.  After  having  learned  one  particu- 
lar trade,  still  the  principles  underlying  tbe 
whole  universe  of  work  were  sealed. 

The  manner  in  which  sloyd  in  knitting  is 
taught  is  like  this :  First  very  coarse  twine 
is  knitted  into  a  chain  by  the  ringers,  then 
the  simple  stitch,  followed  by  the  ribbed 
and  seamed  stitches :  finally  basket  pattern 
is  accomplished  and  a  lesson  in  geometrv. 
While  this  apparently  easy  and  simple 
work  of  knitting  is  being  learned  the 
child  s  mind  has  become  familiar  with 
cause  and  effect  and  the  intervening  steps. 
Other  lessons  taught  are  order,  method, 
precision,  neatness  and  finish. 

Sloyd  in  sewing  is  taught  like  this.  First 
on  thin  sheets  of  iron  and  later  on  paste- 
hoard  holes  punched  at  regular  intervals 
and  through  these  coarse  twine  is  drawn  in 
stitches.  Next  perforated  cards  are  used 
and  all  lengths  and  variety  of  stitching 
taught.  Coarse  canvas  is  next  placed  in 
little    ones    and    finally 

fine  linen   is  taken    up. 

The  exquisite  work  then  done  proves  that 
this  methodical  training  of  hand  and  mind 
ha3  not  been  in  vain. 

The  Sloyd  training  illustrates  again 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees. 

The  seeing  world  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  thoroughness  with  which  everv- 
thing  is  taught.  What  is  once  absorbed 
through  the  sense  of  touch  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. 


KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  perfect  life  is  his  who  graves 

Upon  the  tablets  of  his  mind, 
Each  hour,  some  lofty,  grand  endeavor 

To  make  better  his  kind. 

Preston. 

To  the  Friends  of  the  Little  'Blind  Children : 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  when  the  new  buildings  of  the  kindergarten 
were  ready  for  occupancy,  the  little  girls  were  moved  to  their  present  quar- 
ters, and  a  second  household  was  formed,  equal  in  size  and  similar  in 
requirements  and  appointments  to  the  first.  Since  that  time  the  enrollment 
of  children  has  been  nearly  doubled,  the  number  of  teachers  and  other 
officers  has  been  raised  from  5  to  13,  the  supply  of  materials  for  daily 
use  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  as  a  consequence  the  current  ex- 
penses amount  to  just  twice  as  much  now  as  they  did  two  years  ago. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  infant  institution,  the  load  of  the 
financial  responsibility  had  already  become  oppressive  at  the  beginning  of 
the  past  year,  and  since  then  unforeseen  circumstances  conspired  to  render 
it  still  more  so.  During  1894  the  kindergarten,  in  common  with  other 
institutions,  felt  the  hard  times  most  severely.  Several  of  the  constant 
friends  and  generous  helpers  of  the  little  blind  children  passed  away  sud- 
denly, the  contributions  and  donations  fell  off  steadily,  the  revenue  from 
some  of  the  investments  diminished  speedily,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of 
realizing  through  gifts  and  bequests  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  meet  all 
demands. 

The  outlook  seemed  to  be  dismal  in  every  direction.  The  danger  of 
a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  confronted  us  in  the  fullness  of  its  terrors, 
and  our  anxiety  became  extreme  lest  the  debt  incurred  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  the  new  building  should  be  enlarged. 


Finding  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a  serious  financial  plight,  we  pre- 
pared an  earnest  appeal  and  published  it  at  once  in  all  the  leading  news- 
papers. It  was  also  printed  in  the  form  of  a  leaflet  and  mailed  to 
thousands  of  persons.  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  the  worthy  heir  to  the  sweet 
spirit  of  benevolence  which  led  her  grandfather,  Colonel  Perkins,  to  become 
the  first  munificent  benefactor  of  the  blind  in  America,  sent  a  brief  but 
urgent  circular  to  the  annual  subscribers  in  Cambridge  asking  them  to 
renew  their  contributions.  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  the  treasurer  of  the 
ladies'  auxiliary  society,  attended  diligently  to  the  duties  of  her  office,  and 
Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Haven  of  Lynn.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Whitten  and  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Sayward  of  Dorchester,  Mrs.  William  Wood  of  Milton,  Mrs.  John  E.  Day 
of  Worcester,  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Ingraham  of  Wellesley,  all  kind  friends  of 
the  kindergarten,  spared  no  pains  in  bringing  its  wants  to  the  notice  of  as 
many  of  the  best  families  in  their  respective  districts  as  possible. 

As  a  result  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions during  the  past  year,  the  total  amount  having  been  raised  from 
$3i574'57  to  $5,631.50.  This  was  a  most  encouraging  achievement,  for 
which  we  are  devoutly  grateful.  To  one  and  all  of  the  many  generous 
givers  who  relieved  us  from  imminent  embarrassment  we  extend  out- 
warmest  thanks  and  most  cordial  acknowledgments. 

But,  although  our  horizon  is  brighter  now  than  it  has  been,  threatening- 
clouds  are  still  in  view.  The  regular  sources  of  revenue,  instead  of 
increasing,  have  been  most  seriously  lessening.  The  income  of  the  present 
year,  compared  with  that  of  the  last  one,  will  fall  short  by  at  least  $5000. 
Meanwhile  the  number  of  little  blind  children  residing  in  Massachusetts 
has  been  so  enlarged  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  receive  private 
pupils  from  outside  of  our  state  who  are  able  to  defray  the  actual  cost  of 
their  board  and  tuition. 

This  is  a  situation  calculated  to  cause  extreme  uneasiness.  We  deem 
it  our  duty  to  make  its  gravity  known  to  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten 
and  to  the  community  at  large.  We  sound  no  false  note  of  alarm,  nor  do 
we  paint  the  picture  a  shade  darker  than  it  really  is.  We  are  striving  to 
hold  the  current  expenses  at  the  lowest  possible  figure  consistent  with  the 
health  of  the  children  and  the  thoroughness  of  their  education.  In  spite  of 
all  difficulties  and  obstacles  we  must  maintain  and  even  augment  the 
efficiency  of  the  ministry  of  the  infant  institution.  We  cannot  take  a  back- 
ward step.      Forward  we  must  go.  "onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  we  win." 


In  order  that  the  blessed  work  of  the  kindergarten  may  go  on  in  its 
integrity  without  the  least  interruption  until  the  endowment  fund  is  com- 
pleted and  a  solid  financial  foundation  secured,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  for 
further  assistance,  for  new  subscribers.  Our  call  is  earnestly  addressed  to 
all  philanthropic  and  tender-hearted  persons,  but  it  is  directed  with  special 
emphasis  to  you,  fathers  and  mothers,  whose  sons  and  daughters  not  only 
are  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  but  are  favored  with  the  enjoyment 
of  many  advantages,  comforts  and  pleasures.  The  case  of  the  little  sight- 
less children,  for  whom  we  bespeak  your  generosity,  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  all  others. 

These  hapless  little  human  plants  must  live  in  ceaseless  night  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  No  human  power  can  restore  their  sight.  To  them 
all  is,  and  will  ever  be, — 

Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrevocably  dark,  total  eclipse, 
Without  all  hope  of  day. 

Not  for  them  are  the  grandeur  of  nature  and  the  glory  of  art,  nor  the 
colors  of  the  flowers,  nor  the  plumage  of  the  birds,  nor  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament.  They  are  isolated  by  their  infirmity,  and,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, degenerate  through  idleness  and  run  the  risk  of  falling  victims  to 
an  intellectual  blight  that  often  approaches  closely  to  feebleness  of  mind. 
In  some  instances  they  are  not  only  oppressed  bv  extreme  poverty,  but 
are  constantly  exposed  to  unhealthy  and  deleterious  influences,  which 
hinder  their  normal  development  and  stunt  their  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  growth. 

The  deliverance  of  these  hapless  children  from  the  clutches  of  woe, 
and  their  future  welfare  depend  wholly  upon  a  broad  rational  education. 
To  them  this  is  not  merely  an  accomplishment  or  a  luxury,  but  a 
veritable  necessity.  It  is  the  only  sure  means  of  emancipating  them  from 
the  bondage  of  an  appalling  calamity.  It  is  the  spark  that  will  kindle  in 
them  the  aspiration  for  self-helpfulness  and  the  ambition  for  self-improve- 
ment and  guidance. 

Are  you  going  to  fortify  yourselves  behind  the  walls  of  continued  hard 
times  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  these  unfortunates  ?  They  im- 
plore you  to  provide  for  them  a  plank  wherewith  to  cross  the  river  of  their 
affliction,  to  land  at  the  shore  of  self-reliance,  and  to  enter  upon  a  career  of 
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activity  and  usefulness.  Will  you  dismiss  their  request  with  a  cold  denial  ? 
They  beg  of  you  in  the  name  of  mercy,  to  roll  away  for  them  the  ponder- 
ous stone  that  closes  the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre  in  which  their  humble 
talents  are  entombed,  so  that  these  may  be  vivified  by  exposure  to  air  and 
shower  and  sun  and  bring  forth  blossoms.  They  ask  you  for  nothing  less 
than  what  is  to  them  the  veritable  bread  of  life.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
such  a  piteous  and  pathetic  plea  will  receive  no  heed  from  you,  generous 
men  and  women  of  Boston  and  high-minded  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  so 
liberal  in  aiding  every  sufferer, — 

So  just,  so  generous  to  all  distressed 
Whoever,  or  wherever  they  may  be  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  possible :  at  any  rate,  I  trust  not.  The  in- 
stincts of  humanity,  the  promptings  of  benevolence,  the  dictates  of  wisdom, 
and  the  experiences  of  the  past,  all  combine  to  strengthen  me  in  the  belief 
that  a  ready  and  abundant  response  will  be  accorded  to  this  appeal,  and 
that  the  kindergarten  will  be  adequately  supported  and  enabled  to  fulfil  its 
gracious  mission. 

M.    ANAGNOS. 


Subscriptions  -will  be  thankfully  received  and  duly  acknowledged  by 
MISS  SARAH  E.  LANE,  Treasurer,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  Mass. 
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WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    6,    1894. 


THEIR    COMMENCEMENT. 

Blind  Pupils  Show  Their  Skill  in 
Boston  Theatre. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  Holds  Its 
Commencement  Exercises— Rev.  Edward 
A.  Horton  Makes  an  Address— Aid  Needed 
to  Carry  on  the  Work. 

The  robins  who  shouted  persistently  all  yes- 
terday morning,  "Going  to  rain!  Going  to  rain! 
Going  to  rain!"  had  all  their  own  way  ill 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  day  for  the 
annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
tho  Blind.  And  for  the  first  time  in  years  it 
rained  on  the  occasion.  In  former  years,  how- 
ever threatening  the  weather  has  been  previ- 
ously to  this  commencement  day,  it  has  al- 
ways proved  a  beautiful  June  day.  But  this 
time  the  clerk  of  the  weather  was  either  away 
on  a  vacation  or  else  he  was  puzzling  over  the 
tariff  bill,  with  its  numerous  addenda;  and  so  J 
the  crowds  of  people  who  came  to  see  and  hear  i 
the  blind  children  had  to  go  in  a  drizzling,  die-  I 
agreeable  rain. 

If  the  persons  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  | 
ushers  at  the  Boston  Theatre  had  been  able  to  i 
read  half  as  well  as  the  blind  children  do,  a  I 
great  deal  of  confusion  and  ill-feeling  would  I 
have  been  avoided.  The  tickets  of  admission 
were,  as  usual,  printed  in  raised  characters  such 
as  the  blind  always  read.  In  addition  they 
had  the  seat  check  plainly  marked  in  ink, 
which  it  would  seem  the  poorest  scholar  might 
read.  Consequently  people  who  had  provided 
themselves  with  these  tickets  waited,  as  usual 
in  former  years,  until  very  nearly  three,  secure 
in  the  belief  that  their  seats  were  reserved,  as 
stated.  The  persons  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
ushers,  however,  did  not  read  these  numbers 
and  allowed  first  comers  to  have  their  choice 
of  seats;  so  that  the  rightful  hold- 
ers of  seats,  when  they  came,  found  them  occu- 
pied by  people  -who  would  not  give  them  up. 
The  confusion  attending  this  disarrangement 
of  affairs,  however,  was  finally  over,  and  the 
exercises  opened  with  the  "Coronation  March" 
from  "La  Prophete"  by  the  band. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  presided,  said,  before 
presenting  the  programme,  that  he  wished  the 
scholars  on  the  stage  could  see  the  look  of  ex- 
i  peetancy  on  the  faces  of  all  the  audience.  He 
referred  to  the  disadvantages  under  which 
!  they  obtain  their  education,  and  how  they 
improve  their  advantages  far  better  than  those 
who  can  see  usually  do. 

He  then  introduced  Misses  Lottie  Rich,  Jen- 
ny Foss,  Edna  Eeed  and   Edith   Thomas,  who 
|  gave   an    interesting  exercise   in  geography. 
Lottie  Rich  gave  a  description  of  the  mountain 
I  systems  of  Massachusetts,  Jennie  Ross  pointed 
I  out  the  river  systems  on  a  diagram  chart,  Edna 
Reed  talked  intelligently  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  then  came  the  part  which  Edith 
|  Thomas  took  in  the  programme.    It  will  be  re- 
|  mernbered  that   this  child   is  deaf   and  was 
•  dumb  as  well  as  blind,  but  through  the  benefi- 
|  cent  education  she  received  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten and  is  now  getting  at  South  Boston,  she  is 
I  fast    developing  into    a  well-educated    girl. 
Her  work  was  to   describe   the   positions  and 
divisions  of  the  counties,  which  she  did  very 
intelligently  through  the  medium  of  her  finger- 
tips and  her  teaching  voice.     Certainly,  if  she 
could  see  all  over  Massachusetts  she  could  not 
have  described  them  better,  and  she  thorough- 
i  ly  deserved  the  hearty  applause  she  received. 
A  novel  feature  of  the  programme  was  the 
second  number,  which   was   a   glee   for  male 
voices,  the  words  of  which  were  composed  by 
Charles  F.  Forrester  and  the  music  by  Charles 
A.   Robair,   both   members  of  the  graduating 
class.      The  general  belief  that   the   sense  of 
melody  is  more  highly  developed  in  the  blind 
than  in  other  people  was  certainly  borne  out  by 
this  chorus,  well  sung  by  a  group  of  boys  from 
the  higher  classes  of  the  institution. 

The  exercise  of  the  Kindergarten  class  is  al- 
ways looked  upon  with  great  interest.  This 
year  a  larger  number  of  boys  and  girls  took  part 
in  it  than  usual,  Dr.  Eliot  explaining  that  their 
trainlng  is  modelled  after  the  sloyd  system  of 


industrial  work.  The  older  ones  in  tlio  group 
were  all  sngaged  in  knitting,  anditheir  descrip- 
tion of  seaming  and  casting-on  and  rib-stitch 
and  purling  were  very  confusing  to  all  but  the 
elderly  ladies  in  the  audience.  Each  was  knit- 
ting something  for  a  friend,  one  little  fellow 
declaring  he  was  knitting  a  sponge-bag  for  Mr. 
Anagnos.  The  last  one  raised  a  laugh  by  say- 
ing she  was  struggling  with  dropped  stitches; 
but  she  seemed  to  be  as  well  able  to  attend  to 
this  intricate  performance  as  anybody. 

While  the  modelling  class  were  making 
ready.  Rev.  Edward  Horton  made  a  plea  for  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

He  began  by  saying  that  one  from  the  out- 
side who  attempts  to  say  anything  in  one  of 
these  commencements  is  in  the  position  of  the 
little  speaker  who  had  just  said  she  was  trying 
to  pick  up  stitches.  "A  certain  leader  in  New 
York  society,"  he  said,  "one  McAllister  by 
name,  has  recently  referred  to  Bostonians  as 
being  people  whose  one  idea  is  to  save  up 
money  to  leave  to  some  institution.  I  for  one, 
am  proud  that  this  is  so.  It  is  a  noble 
ambition,  and  that  Boston  has  such  a 
reputation  is  a  thing  to  rejoice  over. 
"We  are  not  bom  into  the  world  to  make  our 
sole  object  the  unsatisfactory  pursuit  of  pleas 
ure  and  the  finding  out  what  it  means  to  be  in 
society.  Every  descendant  of  Puritan  fore 
fathers  should  be  proud  that  it  is  his  inheri- 
tance and  hiB  opportunity  to  do  good. 

"On  the  boards  of  this  stage  have  appeared  an 
Irving,  a  Booth,  a  Salvini  and  many  another  of 
the  greatest  actors  in  the  world ;  but  the  scene 
here  today  out-ranks  them  all.  I  am  not  decry- 
ing the  works  of  Shakspeare,  who  depicted  as 
none  else  ever  has  all  the  emotions  of  life ;  but 
look  at  these  little  blind  children.  Here  is 
tragedy. 

"Tennyson  says,  if  we  could  pick  a  flower  from 
the  crannied  wall  and  analyze  the  whole  es- 
sence of  it  we  could  understand  all  the  mys- 
teries of  life.  If  we  could  watch  the  birth 
of  soul  in  these  children,  and  understand 
their  development  from  the  cradle,  we 
should  know  the  secret  of  life.  America 
today  represents  the  most  advanced  treatment 
and  education  of  the  blind.  It  is  generally 
conceded  in  England,  in  Germany,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  world,  that  in  America  we 
have,  largely  through  the  work  of  Dr.  Howe 
and  his  school,  developed  all  the  higher  equip- 
ment for  the  education  of  blind  people.  How 
is  it  that  this  new  country  does  this?  Because 
we  believe  in  humanity ;  because  we  follow 
Jesus'  example;  we  prove  whether  there  is 
anything  in  our  charter  of  independence  or  not. 
These  children  from  all  parts  of  this  great 
United  States  prove  this.  The  seed  sown  in 
their  school  results  in'  developing  souls.  Men 
and  women  who  grow  doubtful  of  Providence 
and  are  impatient  of  God's  processes  should 
look  at  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  corps  of  teachers, 
and  at  their  work — what  does  it  mean? 

"They  represent  a  wonderful  patience,  a  pa- 
tience to  work  and  to  wait.  If  you  want  an 
illustration  of  patience,  go  to  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  Then  go  back  to  your  work  or 
your  home  better  for  what  you  have  learned 
there.  These  teachers  and  scholars  challenge 
us  all.  Think  how  these  children  start  in  life, 
hampered  by  the  most  difficult  surroundings 
in  mady  instances.  Think  of  Prescott  the  his- 
torian, of  Milton,  of  Herreshoff,  of  deaf  Beet- 
hoven, and  the  wonders  they  accomplished. 
The.  blind  today  challenge  all  those  who  live 
in  luxury." 

After  a  more  eloquent  talk  than  can  easily 
be  transcribed  Dr.  Horton  referred  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  and  his  work  in  the  most  sympa- 
thetic terms,  reminding  the  audience  how  he 
devotes  his  entire  life  to  the  work  which  he 
has  undertaken.  "The  hard  times  have  affected 
this  work,  however,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make 
an  urgent  appeal  for  funds  to  help  carry  it 
on.  If  every  one  in  this  house  would  do  some- 
thing, even  a  little,  how  soon  would  the  debt 
on  the  Kindergarten  be  lifted.  The  building 
at  Jamaica  Plain  has  a  debt  of  $16,500 
and  the  endowment  fund  still  lacks  many  thou- 
ands  of  being  sufficient  to  pay  all  running  ex- 
penses and  place  the  institution  on  a  substan- 
tial basis.  Boston  and  New  England  are  equal 
to  anything  when  they  once  understand  a 
need.  May  they  now  come  forward  and  do 
their  duty  by  an  institution  which  does  them 
honor  throughout  the  land." 

During  Dr.  Horton 's  eloquent  speech  the  little 
kindergartners  were  busy,  and  little  Tommy 
Stringer,  unconscious  of  anything  but  his  own 
happiness,  frequently  laughed  out  softly  over 
his  modelling.  When  the  eloquent  speech  was 
finished  they  all  sang  a  little  song  about  the 
pigeon,  and  then  Tommy  held  up  the  egg 
which  he  had  made,  describing  it  through 
his  teacher  as  the  "so  smooth  and  round  that 
held  the  wonderful  secret.".  The  others  showed 
the  nest,  the  mother-bird,  the  pigeon  house, 


the  barn,  the  corn  bin,  the  "child  so 
thoughtful  and  kind,"  all  constructed 
into  a  pretty  little  story  after  the 
style  of  "the  house  that  Jack  built."  Willie 
Robin  closed  this  exercise  by  describing  a 
scuffed  pigeon  in  one  hand  while  she  talked 
■with  the  other,  a  little  girl  of  her  own  age  in- 
terpreting her  to  the  audience.  Dr.  Eliot  add- 
ed to  her  pathetic  talk  by  saying  that  she  was 
a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten,  after  which  he  held  up  Tom- 
my Stringer  as  another  remarkable  in- 
stance of  its  work.  Both  these  children  came 
from  distant  States  a  few  short  years  ago,  both 
deaf  and  dumb;  today  they  are  as  well  edu- 
cated as  the  average  child  of  their  age 
anywhere,  and  fast  learning  to  talk. 
This  extremely  pretty  exercise  was  finished 
with  a  game  and  song,  imitating  the  pigeon's 
song  and  its  motion. 

The  Kinder  orchestra  always  "brings  the 
house  down,"  and  their  performance  of  Miss 
Eoeske's  "Christmas  Chimes  Mazurka"  and  a 
polka  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  fact, 
they  excelled  any  previous  exhibition  of  skill. 
An  exercise  in  physiology  followed  by  Miss 
Florence  E.  Wellfoot  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Tierney, 
!  when  they  discoursed  as  intelligently  of  chem- 
i  ical  anatomy  and  economic  science  as  the  av- 
I  erage  physicion  could  do;  and  displayed  more 
I  available  knowledge  on  these  subjects  than  the 

balance  of  the  audience  could  lay  claim  to. 
I  The  exercises  in  military  drill  and  gymnas- 
tics by  the  boys,  and  the  songs  by  a  chorus  of 
girls  from  the  South  Boston  school,  were  fully 
equal  to  any  in  past  years.  The  exercise  in 
electricity  by  boys  of  the  graduating  class  was 
nothing  short  of  wonderful,  when  one  stops  to 
consider  how  they  were  hampered. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  as  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  presented  diplomas  to  the  following- 
named  graduates:  James  Sylvanus  Davis, 
Charles  Francis  Forrester,  William  Augustine 
Messer,  Francis  Joseph  O'Brien,  Charles  Augus- 
tus Robair,  Mary  Ellen  Tierney  and  Florence 
Eva  Welfoot.  The  exercises  closed  with  a  cho- 
rus by  the  whole  school. 

In  closing  this  report,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  Mr.  Anagnos's  own  very  eloquent 
appeal  for  help  in  the  kindergarten  work.  He 
says— 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1893,  the  new- 
buildings  were  practically  finished  and  made 
ready  for  occupancy;  and  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month  a  second  household  was  formed, 
equal  in  sire  and  in  all  its  needs  and  require- 
ments to  the  first.  There  are  now  two  families 
instead  of  one.  Thus,  while  our  enlarged  ac- 
commodation^ have  <  n-  Mod  us  to  receive  sev- 
enty children  instead  of  thirty-six  (the  former 
number),  they  have  also  necessitated  the 
employment  of  twice  as  many  offi- 
cers, teachers  and  domestics  as  were  m 
the  service  of  the  infant  institution  a 
year  ago.  Owing  to  this  continual  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  and  of  its  wants, 
the  current  expenses  have  been  more  than  dou- 
bled, while  the  receipts  from  all  sources  have 
been  steadily  falling  off  on  account  of  the  great 
depression  which  has  prevailed  in  business  cir- 
cles. Hence  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be 
far  in  excess  of  the  regular  income,  and  a  finan- 
cial chasm  of  an  annual  deficit  will  soon  yawn 
before  us.  Moreover,  a  balance  of  $16,500  :" 
required  to  pay  off  the_  debt   -   - 


Under  these  circumstances  we  are  again  com- 
pelled to  appeal  with  peculiar  urgency  to  all 
benevolent  and  generous  members  of  our  com- 
munity for  immediate  help.  We  cannot  do  oth- 
erwise. The  work  rests  upon  their  hearts  and 
hands,  and  until  a  permanent  source  of  support 
is  secured  we  have  to  depend  upon  new  gifts 
and  upon  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
annual   subscribers  to   the   Ladies'  Auxiliary 

Will  you  join  this  society  or  subscribe  to  the 
endowment  hi  > s  aid  the  cause  of  the 


little  sightless  children? 

Who  can  resist  this  appeal?  Let  those  who 
can  make  one  visit  to  the  kindergarten,  and 
see  what  this  work  really  is.  That  will  be 
enough. H.  M.  W. 


THE  LISTENER. 

It  is  a  notion  which  the  Listener  believes  he 
has  expressed  before  that  to  get  a  really  good 
education  one  must  be  unfortunate  in  some 
way.  Those  who  saw  the  graduating  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Perkins  Institution  of  the  Blind  and 
observed  how  solid  and  thoughtful  the  young 
men  and  women  of  this  great  school  are,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  reflected  that  their  edu- 
pation  is  really  so  good,  not  merely  because  of 
the  excellence  of  the  school,  but  also  because 
the  students  have  had  a  great  obstacle  to  over- 
come in  gaining  it,  must  have  wondered 
whether  it  is  so  great  a  misfortune  to  be  blind 
after  all.  Seeing  somehow  dissipates  the  intel- 
ligence. No  curiosity  so  idle  as  the  curiosity  of 
the  eyes.  To  see  is  so  delightful  a  thing  that 
during  a  great  part  of  our  life  we  see,  not  for  the 
sake  of  knowing,  but  for  the  sake  of  seeing ;  and 
the  seeing  of  a  thing  being  past  and  gone,  we 
think  no  more  about  it,  or  know  nothing  about 
it.  Tha  blind  person,  being  under  no  necessity  to 
Satisfy  this  curiosity  of  the  eyes,  has  much 
time  to  study  in  his  own  way,  and  then  to  re- 
flect deeply,  and  clinch  his  hold  upon  the 
things  he  has  learned.  There  are  many 
of  us  in  the  seeing  world  who  live  almost 
wholly  upon  what  we  see— who  are  so  suscept- 
ible to  beauty  in  things  seen  that  our  minds 
must  be  occupied  with  it  long  after  we  have 
seen  it;  and  often  when  no  doubt  we  should  be 
learning  or  thinking  to  some  useful  purpose,  we 
are  merely  bringing  back  to  our  mind's  eyes  the 
things  that  our  bodily  eyes  have  seep.  Nor  are 
these  things  always  altogether  good  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  and  the  soul.  If,  for  a 
part  of  the  time,  we  could  go  through  the 
world  with  closed  eyes,  and  even  feel  our  way 
about  the  streets  with  a  stick,  it  might  be  bet- 
ter for  our  intellects. 
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Commencement  Day  Exer 
cises  of  Perkins  Institute. 


PLEA  FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Boston  Theatre  Pilled  With  Friends  of 
the  School — Dr.  Eliot  Presided — 
The  "Pigeon  Play"  and  Sloyd  Work 
— The  Kindergarten  Orchestra — 
The  Graduates, 


The  little  Wind  children  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  held  their  day  of  the  year  yes- 
terday at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

There  was  an  immense  audience  crowd- 
ing floor  and  balconies,  and  all  through  the 
long  programme  the  enthusiasm  never 
flagged.  The  little  people  of  the  kinder- 
garten, in  their  flutter  of  white  dresses 
and  bright  sashes,  Ailed  the  front  rows 
on  the  stage,  while  the  older  students 
grouped  in  the  background,  and  the  whole, 
with  its  vista,  of  happy,  but  sightless, 
young  faces,  made  an  unusually  pathetic 
and  impressive  picture. 

On  the  platform  with  Dr.  Anagnos  were 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Horton,  the  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Colonel  Henry  Stone  and  others  interested 
in  the  work  of  this  institution. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was 
the      "Coronation    March"  from      "La 

jProphete"  by  the  band  of  the  institute, 
!  spiritedly  rendered.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  then 
j  prefaced  the  exercises  of  the  kindergarten 
children  with  a  short  address. 


THE    LESSON    IN    GEOGRAPHY. 
The    raised   maps   of  New   England   and 
Massachusetts     and     the     tables     for     the 
sloyd    work    occupied    the    front    of    the 
stage.    Lottie    Rich,    Jennie    Foss,     Edna 
Reed    and    Edith    Thomas    stood    at    the    | 
maps,   and   with   deft  fingers  pointed   out 
mountain,   valley  and  stream,   county  and 
i    boundaries,    explaining    wisely    the 
lesson  in  geography.    Little  Edith.  Thomas, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  told  with  her  finger 
tips  her  lessen   to   the   child  next   to  her, 
who  repeated  it  all  aloud  to  the  audience, 
while   Edith     designated     the     illustrative 
ines  and  bumps  on  the  map  beside  her. 
The   "Students'   Song"   glee,     words     by 
Charles  F.  Forrester  and  music  by  Charles 
Robair,   two   of  the   graduates   of   the 
day,    was   next   harmoniously   sung   by   a   ] 
chorus   of  the   institute  lads. 

Then  the  bevies  of  little  people  came 
forward,  and  while  a  dozen  boys  and 
sat  at  the  tables  modelling  in  clay 
their  designated  parts  in  the  play  of 
'Pigeons,"  to  come  after,  a  line  of  other 
little  folks  stood  with  their  knitting  work, 
explaining  in  shrill,  eager  trebles  the  in- 
tricacies of  stitch  and  seam,  and  how 
horse  lines  and  bags  grew  into  shape  un- 
der the  click  of  the  busy  needles. 

When  this  was  finished,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward A.  Horton  made  an  eloquent  plea 
in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten. 

"Upon  these  boards  have  trod  a  Booth, 
a  Barrett  and  Irving,  a  Miss  Terry;  there 
;  been  portrayed  here  the  greatest 
dramas  of  the  age,  tragedy,  pathos— but 
this  scene,"  he  said,  and  gestured  toward 
the  ranks  of  upturned,  sightless  child 
faces,  "this  scene  outranks  them  all  in 
dramatic  power." 

He  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  of  the  life-devotion  of  Dr. 
Anagnos  to  the  cause  of  the  blind;  of  the 
fine  civilization  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hurry  and  hurly-burly  of  this  new 
country,  stopped  for  a  tender  thought  and 
a  practical  care  for  its  helpless  with  so 
wise  a  philanthropy  that  none  of  the  old 
world  institutions  of  the  sort  could  rank 
in  magnificent  results  with  the  Perkii 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind.  He  spoke  last  of  the  three 
things  that  need  to  be  done  for  the  kin- 
dergarten: "There  are  seventy  children 
now  in  the  institution,  happy  in  the  new 
life  it  has  opened  to  them.  But  there  are 
twelve  more  waiting  to  be  admitted. 
Who  will  provide  the  funds  to  set  these 
little  ones  into  the  light,  out  of  the  dark- 
ness?" 

"Second,  there  is  on  the  house  at  Jamai- 
ca Plain  a  mortgage  of  $16,500.    This  debt 
hangs  like  a  shadow  over  the  place.    Who 
ill  help  to  raise  it? 

"Third,  there  has  been,  founded  an  en- 
dowment fund  for  $100,000  for  the  institu- 
tion. Of  this  $65,000  needs  to  be  raised. 
Who  will  give  toward  this?" 
THE  PIGEONS. 
Here  the  pigeon  play  by  the  little  sloyd 
workers  began.  Tiny  Tommy  Stringer  and 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  children,  had  each  their  part  in 
the  play.  Tommy  began  the  story  of  the 
'wonderful  secret,"  that  grew  after  the 
fashion  of  the  rhyme  of  the  house  that 
Jack  built.  Tommy  had  made  two  eggs, 
"So  round  and  small,"  and  against  his 
teacher's  palm  he  spelled  out  with  his 
finger  tips  the   little  rhyme. 

His  neighbor  had  modelled  the  rest; 
next  child  the  pigeon,  and  so  on  until  the 
last  child  in  the  line  held  up  the  "wonder- 
ful secret,"  two  little  pigeons  just  chipped 
the  shell.  The  song  game  of  the  pigeons 
completed  the  number. 

The  Kinder  Orchestra  played  the  very 
musical  "Christmas  Chimes  Mazurka," 
composed  especially  for  the  children-  by 
their  blind  teacher,  Miss  C.  C.  Roeske, 
who  has  given  all  devotion  and  loving 
care  to  training  the  Lilliputian  musicians. 
Another  selection  was  given,  and  then 
came  the  exercise  in  physiology  by  Flor- 
ence E.  Welfoot  and  Mary  E.  Tier 
the  fine  and  precise  gymnastics  and 
itary  drill  by  two  classes  of  boys;  tw 
choral  selections  by  the  girls,  and  an  e 

in  electricity  by  the  boys  of  the  grad- 
uating class. 

The  graduates  were:  James  Sylvanus, 
Charles  Francis  Forrester,  William  Augus- 
:  Messer,  Francis  Joseph  Leo  O'Brien, 
Charles  Augustus  Robair,  Mary  Ellen 
Tierney  and  Florence  Eva  Welfoot. 

After  the  presentation  of  diplomas 
Dr.  Eliot  the  afternoon  closed  by  the 
chorus  of  the  students,  Rossini's  "Thus 
to  Hearts  All  Freshly  Glowing,"  and  the 
most  appealing  and  impressive  of  all  Bos- 
ton's hosts  of  happy  "commencement 
days"  was  over. 
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Concerning  the  presont  head  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Boston  correspond- 
ent of  the  Bpringfield  Republican  recently 
wrote,  "The  finest  effect  at  any  theatre  In 
Boston  this  week  has  been  that  produced  by 
the  blind  pupils  of  Mr.  Anagnos  at  their  annual 
exhibition  in  the  Boston  Theatre  Tuesday.  The 
mnsieal  training  given  to  the  blind  in  this 
model  school— the  best  in  the  world  as  I  believe 
—is  remarkable,  and  was  fully  illustrated  on 
this  occasion.  But  the  greatest  interest,  after 
all.  Is  excited  by  the  kindergarten,  whieh  is 
the  creation  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  since  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded eighteen  years  ago  at  the  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind  which  Dr.  Howe 
founded.  Indeed,  the  whole  institution,  fa- 
mous and  noble  as  it  was  half  a  century  since, 
when  Diokens  made  It  so  widely  known  in 
Europe,  has  grown  and  gained  much  under  the 
judicious,  diligent  and  progressive  administra- 
tion of  this  Greek  superintendent— a  native  of 
Epirus,  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  Athens 
—whom  Dr.  Howe  found  in  that  city  when  he 
went  there  to  carry  aid  to  the  Cretans  in  1807, 
and  induced  to  return  with  him  to  New  Eng- 
land. He  may  he  said  to  have  been  Dr.  Howe's 
latest  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  blind, 
which  he  had  championed  for  nearly  half  a 
century:  and  in  economical  administration  and 
financial  skill  he  lias  surpassed  his  instructor- 
showing  i7i  these  iiiipnrinrit  matters  the  genius 
of  his  nation  for  finance  and  frugality 
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SPRINGFIELD, 


.DAY,  JUNE  9. 


The  finest  effect  at  any  theater  in  Bos- 
ton this  week  has  been  that  produced  by 
the  blind  pupils  of  Mr  Anagnos  at  their 
annual  exhibition  in -the  Boston  theater 
Tuesday.  The  m  V-:,l  training  given  to 
the  blind  in  this  ur''  school;— -the  best  in 
Hie  world  as  I  b,.-K<-i  ,— j.s  remarkable,  and 
was  fully  dlustrateVKon  this  evasion.  But 
the  greatest  interest,  after  all,  is  excited 
(by  the  kindergarten,  whieh  is  the  creation 
of  Mr  Anagnos,  since-  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Dr  S.  G.  Howe.-  whom  he 
succeeded  IS  years  ago,  at  the  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind  which  Dr  Howe 
founded.  Indeed,  the  whole  institution,  fa- 
mous and  noble  as  it  was  half  a  century 
since,  when  Dickens  made  it  so  widely 
known  in  Europe,  has  grown  and  gained 
much  under  the  judicious,  diligent  and  pro- 
gressive administration  of  this  Greek  su- 
perintendent,—a  native  of  Epirus,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  university  of  Athens,— whom  Dr 
Hown  found  in  that  city  when  he  went 
there  to  carry  aid  to  the  Cretans  in  1SH7 
and  induced  to  return  with  him  to  New 
England.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been 
Dr  Howe  s  latest  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  the  blind,  which  he  had  championed  for 
nearly  half  a  century;  and  in  economical 
administration  and  financial  skill  he  has 
surpassed  bis  instructor:  showing  in  "these 
important  ma  a;,:-  ;1      -  emos  jfhc  nation 


|  The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  closes 
I  its  doors  next  Tuesday  for  the  summer 
vacation.  The  interesting  deaf,  dumb 
!  and  blind  pupil,  Willie  Robin,  will  pass 
j  the  vacation  as  the  guest  of  A.  T.  Whit- 
ling  at  his  residence  in  Hingham.  Miss 
:  Greely  the  matron  of  the  school  will  <ro 
I  to  Bethlehem,  X.  H.,  to  attend  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute,  and  from 
[here  to  Bradford,  X.H.,  to  spend  the 
summer.  Miss  Davidson  will  accom- 
pany Miss  Greely.  The  other  teachers 
go  to  their  several  homes  as  do  the 
pupils. 
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AT  TEE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  for  the  blind  at  Boston 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  were  witnessed 
by  a  vast  audience  which  taxed  the  great 
auditorium  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Gov. 
Greenhalge  honored  the  occasion,  others 
present  on  the  stage  were:  H.  M.  Howe, 
Edward  Jackson,  Wm.  Endicott,  J.  M. 
Glover,  Col.  Saltonstall,  Samuel  Cobb,  Col. 
Henry  Stone,  Dr.  Horton  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  president  of  the  exercises. 

Upon  the  platform  were  seated  the  pupils 
of  the  Institute  and  also  the  kindergarten 
pupils  of  Jamaica  Plain.  The  girls  were 
all  daintily  dressed  either  in  pure  white  or 
Borne  delicate  color.  The  opening  number 
of  the  programme  was  the  Coronation  March 
"La  Prophe'te"  played  by  the  band. 

The  address  of  greeting  was  made  by  Dr. 
Eliot.  He  said:  "These  young  people  hid 
you  welcome.  I  would  they  c^raM  see  your 
appreciation,  but  I  am  sure  they  feel  it.  In 
Boston  there  are  many  object  lessons,  hut 
not  one  is  more  significant  than  the  fact 
that  these  blind  graduates  stand  here  to- 
day." Then  came  the  very  interesting  ex- 
ercise in  geography  by  Lottie  Rich.  Jennie 
Foss,  Edna  Reed  and  Edith  Thomas.  Ea^h 
girl  was  stationed  beside  a  raised  map  of 
New  England.  Lottie  Rich  recited  about 
the  mountains.  Jenny  Foss  about  the 
rivers.  Edna  Eeed  possessing  a 
clear,  deep,  rich  voice  located  and  ex- 
plained about  the  prominent  cities  and 
towns.  Then  came  the  most  wonderful  ac- 
complishment of  all.  Edith  Thomas,  the 
little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  by  means 
of  the  palm  alphabet  gave  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  counties,  islands,  etc.,  and 
summed  up  the  geography  lesson.  While 
her  left  hand  travelled  over  that  part  of  the 
country  snoken  of,  her  right  communicated 
her  thoughts  to  Edna  Reed,  who  told  it  to 
the  audience.  This  exhibition  called  forth 
a  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause,  and  Edith 
Thomas  was  presented  with  a  huge  bou- 
quet of  fragrant  flowers,  and  with  a  smiling 
face  she  was  led  away. 

The  next  number,  a  glee  for  male  voices 
— "Students'  Song"— was  most  beautifully 
executed,  the  sweet,  well  traine  1  voices 
blending  together  in  perfect  harmony.  The 
words  we  e  by  0.  F.  Forrester,  a  m  'ruber 
of  the  graduating  class.  He  possesses  a 
very  fine  tenor  voice  and  is  taking  a  special 
training  in  ^ocal  music.  Everything  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  will  be  a  concert  singer 
and  teacher.  The  music  was  composed  by 
C.  A.  Eohair,  who  i3  a  most  talented  musi- 
cian. He  is  a  well  built,  slender  youth, 
with  black  wavy  hair  and  an  expression  of 
marked  sweetness,  purity  and  intelligence. 
He  is  already  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
piano  and  organ,  ha  studied  harmony  most 
thoroughly.  He  is  also  a  very  fine  bass 
singer  and  his  teachers  predict  that  with- 
out doubt  he  will  become  a  musician  of 
high  rank. 

The  little  ones  in  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment then  occupied  the  stage.  Half  of 
the  class  were  seated  at  the  little,  low 
tahles  by  the  footlights  and  modelled  in 
clay,  while  the  other  half  stood  behind  and 
exhibited  the  principles  of  sloyd  in  knit- 
ting. The  various  steps  in  knitting,  from 
the  coarse  twine  chain,  through  casting  on 
stitches,  plain  knitting,  seaming,  ribbing, 
plain  and  rib,  narrowing  and  picking  up 
stitches,  was  illustrated  by  the  little  ones, 
each  one  explaining  as'  he  worked  and 
telling  who  tliev  were  making  the  articie 
for.  While  the  little  ores  were  finis  ing 
their  clay  modelling,  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
kindergarten  was  made  by  Dr.  Horton. 

He  said  among  other  1 1  in  gs:  "There  is 
no  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world 
which  rivals  this  institution.  Why  is  this 
in  a  land  of  hurly  hurley  with  its  newness 
and  crudeness?  Because  our  Hag  is  rlung 
to  the  breeze  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 
To  witness  the  awakening  of  these  souls  is 
wonderful.  Now  we  realixe  that  it  is  not 
what  we  put  into  the  mind  but  what  we 
draw  out  that  educates  us. 

"Upon  these  boards  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  world  have  stood.  Among  them  Booth, 
Irving  and  Miss  Terry.  But  nothing  has 
Bver  surpassed  the  tragedv  and  pathos  that 
we  see  here  today.  W'ith  all  the  skill  the 
great  artists  have  put  forth,  this  display 
outranks  all  dramatic  art.  We  rise  and 
Bound  the  victorious  note  when  we  realize 
what  these  in  darkness  have  accom- 
plished." 

Then  he  noted  three  things.  First,  the 
kindergarten  numbers  70  (twice  the  num- 
ber of  heretofore),  with  a  waiting  list  of  12. 
2nd,  the  debt  is  $15,500,  and  he  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  everybody  to  do  a  little 
that  this  debt  might  be  liquidated.  3rd, 
there  was  a  pressing  need  that  565,000  be 
raised  that  the  work  might  be  carried  on  to 
the  highest  development. 

Thelittle  ones  at  the  modelling  table 
then  gave  their  charming  "pigeon  exer- 
cise," among  the  brightest  being  the  two 
little  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  children, 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer. 

The  Kinder  Orchestra  took  the  house  *y 
Storm.    Especially  effective  was  the  Chris  * 


mas  Chimes  Mazurka,  composed  by  the 
talented  blind  teacher,  C.  C.  Boeske.  The 
exercise  in  physiology  by  the  two  young 
lady  graduates,  Florence  E.  Welfoot  and 
Mary  E.  Tierney,  was  intensely  interesting. 
Miss  Welfoot  is  an  accomplished  violinist 
and  Miss  Tierney  is  a  fine  pianist.  The 
gymnastic  and  military  drill  was  marked 
by  a  careful  precision  and  finish,  which 
was  applauded  to  the  echo.  The  voices 
of  the  girls  then  sweetly  blended 
in  two  melodious  choruses.  The  exercise 
in  electricity  by  the  boys  of  the  graduating 
class  was  particularly  lucid  and  entertain- 
ing, being  illustrated  by  apparatus  and  ex- 
periments. Then  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  by  Dr.  Eliot  and  a  short 
address,  not  of  farewell  hut,  as  he  said, 
"Hail  to  the  graduates."  Those  receiving 
diplomas  were  J.  S.  Davis,  C.  F.  Forrester, 
W.  A.  Messer,  F.  J.  L.  O'Brien,  C.  A.  Ko- 
bair,  Mary  E.  Tierney  and  Florence  E. 
Welfoot. 

The  day  before  graduation  when  all  th« 
world  was  revelling  in  Hoods  of  sunshine 
I  visited  this  institution,  where,  although 
the  inmates  dwell  in  a  land  of  darkness, 
their  faces  re  'ected  nothing  hut  the  sun- 
shine of  a  happy  heart.  It  is  noticeable 
even  to  a  casual  observer  that  while  in  a 
measure  shut  out  from  the  beauties  of  the 
world  they  are  invariably  cheerful  and  al- 
wavs  patient.  My  observation  was  quickly 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Ana-nos  who  ushered  me 
into  his  large  study  and  while  he  sat  at  his 
desk  systematic  illy  piled  high  with  papers 
and  reports  I  sat  in  an  easy  chair  opposite, 
while  he  attended  to  some  little  matter.mv 
wandering  eye  noted  the  soft  Persian  tint- 
ing found  in  the  furnishings  of  the  room, 
the  books,  pictures,  the  flowers  and  above 
all  the  great  broad  windows  inviting  the 
golden  sun  light. 

Dr.  Anagnos  told  me  that  the  vear  had 
been  unusuallv  successful,  and  that  there 
had  been  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
good  work,  not  even  one  serious  sickness. 
This  school  is  making  marked  advance- 
ment. The  opening  of  another  year  will 
find  the  school  in  a  position  to  fit  the  stu- 
dents for  college.  The  necessary  arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made.  Several  of 
the  graduates  have  in  the  past  taken  col- 
lege courses  and  distinguished  themselves. 
A  notable  ca=e  is  that  of  W.  B. 
Perry,  who  graduated  three  years  ago 
from  Amherst.  Standing  first  in  a 
class  of  '93.  His  specialty  while  in  college 
was  classic  languages.  Since  graduation 
he  has  been  a  tutor'a  id  has  been  reading 
law.  There  have  been  mauy  instances  of  stu- 
dents making  bon"rab'e  eo'lege  records. and 
it  has  become  a  recognized  necessity  that  the 
preparation  be  male  right  here,  where  the 
methods  begun  cai  be  carried  out. 

The  kinder  raren  deDartnient  at  Jamaica 
Plain  has  revolutionized  the  work  through- 
out the  school.  Witn  pride  Dr.  Anagno3 
called  my  atte  ition  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  this  year  intr  iduced  sloyd  in  knitting 
and  sewing,  and  emphasi  ed  the  fact  that 
in  no  other  school  in  Massachusetts  had 
this  been  done.  The  very  best  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  secured  by  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Anna  Moreland,  an  expert  teacher  of 
manual  training  in  her  countrv,  Finland, 
the  home  of  Sloyd. 

Sloyd  is  unquestionably  the  foundation 
of  a  thorough  mental  education,  dealing  as 
it  does  with  logical  sequence.  Even  the 
child  is  led  to  recognise  the  steps  which 
intervene  between  cause  and  effect,  and  so 
the  mind  is  trained  to  clearer  th  nking  and 
the  hands  are  trained  to  be  most  skilful. 
According  to  the  old  svstem  the  learning  of 
a  trade  did  little  more  than  make  a  machine 
of  one.  After  having  learned  one  particu- 
lar trade,  still  the  principles  underlying  the 
whole  universe  of  work  were  sea'ed. 

The  manner  in  which  s'ovd  in  knitting  is 
taught  is  like  tliis :  First  verv  coar.-e  twine 
is  knitted  into  a  chain  by  the  fingers,  then 
the  simple  stitch,  followed  bv  the  ribbed 
and  seaned  st  tches:  finally  has  feet  pattern 
is  accomplished  and  a  lesson  in  geometry. 
While  this  apparently  easy  and  simple 
work  of  knitting  is  being  learned  the 
child's  mind  has  become  familiar  with 
cause  and  effect  and  the  intervening  steps. 
Other  lessons  taught  are  order,  method, 
precision,  neatness  and  finish. 

Sloyd  in  sewing  is  taught  like  this.  First 
on  thin  sheets  of  iron  and  later  on  paste- 
hoard  holes  punched  at  regular  intervals 
and  through  these  coarse  twine  is  drawn  in 
stitches.  Next  perforated  cards  are  used 
and  all  lengths  and  variety  of  stitching 
taught.  Coarse  oanvas  is  next  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  little  ones  and  finally 
needle,  thread  and  fine  linen  is  taken  up. 
The  exquisite  work  then  done  proves  that 
this  methodical  training  of  hand  and  mind 
has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  Sloyd  training  illustrates  again 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  trees, 
bhoots  nsinsf  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees. 

The  seeing  world  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  thoroughness  with  which  everv- 
thing  is  taught.  What  i|  once  absorbed 
through  the  sense  of  touch  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. . 
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L 

-The  Progress  of  Her  Educa- 
as  Carried  on  at  The  Perkins 
tute  for  The  Blind,  Boston. 

•m  the  Perkins  Institute  Report. ) 

lie  Elizabeth  Robin  was  born  at 

Biorton,  Texas,  July  12,    1884. 

|her   was    a    Swede    and    her 

a  native  of  Middle  Tennessee. 

ere  possessed  of  sterling  charac- 

robust  health,   and  Willie  set 

life  with  the  rich  inheritance 

rang  constitution  and  a  happy 

HA.s  a  baby  she  was  considered 

ally    bright    and    active.     Her 

were    perfect,     and    she    had 

begun  to  talk,  when,  at  the 

eighteen  months,   she  was  at- 

by  a  severe  illness,   which  left 

thout  sight  and  hearing,   and 

consequence,    without   speech. 

returning  health  Willie's  nat- 

ctivity   asserted  itself  in  spite 

deprivation  ;  and  as  she  grew 

he  became  not  only  self-help- 

but.   when  there 

Sters  to  be  cared 

^  tiny  creature  would  help  her 

to   dress   them,    would    wash 

ices  and  hands  after  meals,  and 

f    not    lead,     their    happy 

ecember,  1S90,  being  then  six 
half  years  old,  Willie  was 
t  by  her  parents  to  the  Perkins 
te  in  Boston,  where  Helen 
eceived  her  first  instruction, 
words  selected  for  Willie's  first 
ge  lessen,  Dec.  3),  1890,  were 
t  and  ring.  Her  teacher  had 
d  a  variety  of  objects  corres- 
g  to  these  names,  and  began 
on  by  giving  Willie  a  small 
examine  and  use,  at  the  same 
I  the  letters  f-a-11  in  the 
hand. 

she   gave    her   another    fan, 
pelling  the  word.    After  show- 
several  fans  of  different  styles 
Sling  the  word  each  time,  she 
ied    the    lesson    in    the    same 
with  hat.     The  drill  on  hat, 
d    ring  was   varied    in    many 
There  were   paper   hats,  clay 
oils'    hats    —  hats    of    every 
hats  in  class  and   hats  out  of 
and,    in   obtrusive   connection 
,ch,  that  curious  finger  formula 
ssented  !     If  Willie  dressed  to 
for   a  walk,  coat   and   gloves 
rshoes   were   comfortably    at 
but  the    freakish   hat   refused 
ar   unless   summoned  by  fin- 
|gic.      Even     Laura,  the    krn- 
jendol!    of  that    era.   lost  \cv 


hat  one  day  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner, necessitating  an  attempt  at  spell- 
ing on  Willie's  part  in  order  that  it 
might  be  found.  Those  must  have 
been  strange  days  to  dear  little 
Willie. 

Asa  "  test  ' '  review  of  the  three 
words  which  had  been  studied,  Miss 
Thayer  prepared  a  grab  bag  contain- 
ing a  number  of  hats,  fans  and  rings. 

Willie  dearly  loves  a  frolic,  and  the 


Some  of  her  first  amusements  were : 
pricking  paper  with  a  pin,  sewing 
with  paper  and  string,  tearing  paper 
into  bits,  and  stringing  these  bits 
upon  a  cord  as  if  they  were  beads. 

In  the  diary  kept  by  Willie's  teach- 
er, it  is  recorded  during  the  first  month 
that  Willie  had  had  a  glorious  time 
riding  in  a  cart  drawn  by  the  other 
blind  children  ;  that  she  had  taken  her 
turn    in  riding  on  the  tricycle  ;  that 
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educational  sportiveness  of  a  grab  bag 
review  appealed  to  her  very  effectually. 
She  ferreted  out  the  different  objects 
from  the  bag  as  their  names  were 
spelled  to  her,  and  proved  be3'ond  a 
doubt  that  she  knew  the.  words 
thoroughly.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
first  week's  work. 

But  language  teaching  was  only  a 
part  of  what  Willie  was  to  receive  at 
the  kindergarten.  Gymnastics,  weav- 
ing, string  beads,  paper-folding  and 
cutting  and  pasting,  clay-modelling, 
etc.,  all  had  their  place  from  the  first, 
and  in  them  Willie  showed  both 
understanding  and  aptitude'. 


she  had  joined  in  the  class  games, 
being  particularly  "fond  of  being  a 
dove  and  flying  away  ' '  ;  and  that 
when  her  turn  came  to  climb  the  rope 
as  a  gymnastic  exercise  she  knew  quite 
well  what  to  do,  an'd  would  gladly 
have  tried  climbing  to  the  top  without 
help,  if  allowed  to  have  her  own  way. 
By  Sept.  30,  1S91,  Willie's  vo- 
cabulary had  increased  to  more  than 
400  words  and  she  was  able  to  under- 
stand almost  any  question  or  remark 
which  was  addressed  to  her.  She  had 
embossed  print.  A  decided  inclina- 
tion to  talk  with  thL  Hps  had  bv  this 
time  manifested  its^f-   &nd  ^  tend_ 


ency  had  been  so  enthusiastically 
fostered  by  Miss  Thayer  that  Willie 
could  already  articulate  mamma,  man. 
mill,  moo,  aim.  and  Tom,  and  waa 
practising  on  words  containg  more 
difficult  sounds. 

Coming  back  to  the  kindergarten 
in  Sept.  1891,  Willie  showed  much 
pleasure  in  meeting  all  connected 
with  the  institution,  and  remembered 
their  names  perfectly.  The  moment 
she  left  the  street  car  she  realized 
where  she  was.  Bursting  into  a  joy- 
ous peal  of  laughter,  she  ran  eagerly 
toward  the  kindergarten  with  many 
an  "  oh  !  oh  !  "  of  ecstacy :  and  when 
admitted  to  the  house  she  scampered, 
full'of  loving  anticipation,  up  to  the 
familiar  room  of  Miss  Greeley,  the 
matron,  for  whom  she  has  much  affec- 
tion. Her  friendliness  toward  the 
girls  was  prettily  manifested  by  her 
frequent  inquiries  as  to  when  each 
would  arrive,  and  so  overflowing  was 
her  interest  that  it  extended  even  to 
the  returning  valises  and  trunks. 

So  much  had  been  accomplished 
during  the  previous  year  that  a  good 
groundwork  had  been  laid  for  further 
progress,  and  Willie's  advancement 
become  surprisingly  rapid.  The 
knowledge  of  language,  which  she 
had  gained,  enabled  her  to  work,  as 
the  other  children  did,  from  verbal 
direction,  except,  of  course,  that 
Willie's  directions  were  spelled  into 
her  hand,  and  at  the  end  of  the  kin- 
dergarten 3'ear,  Sept.  30th,  1892.  she 
had  completed  the  full  kindergarten 
course,  keeping  regularly  with  the 
other  children  of  her  class  ;  and  had 
executed  in  a  dainty  and  skilful  man- 
ner all  the  requisite  handiwork  of  the 
course.  She  had  studied  numbers  up 
to  20,  had  acquired  from  75  to  100 
words  in  articulation,  and  could 
pronounce  several  sentences ;  had 
made  a  beginning  in  writing  ;  and  had 
taken  part  in  the  kindergarten  games 
and  gymnastics  with  perfect  freedom 
and  delight. 

During  the  winter  of  this  year 
Willie  made  a  visit  to  New  York  with 
Miss  Thayer.  Sometime  afterward, 
when  in  a  reminiscent  mood,  she  was 
naming  over  several  people  whom  she 
had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  Finally 
the  names  of  two  New  York  residents 
were  mentioned,  and  then  the  whole 
enumeration  was  rounded  off  by  the 
remark  that  -Hark  and  Quick  lived 
in  New  York,  too."  A  rather  clever 
personification  of  New  York  noise  and 
bustle  for  small  Willie  to  have  made  ! 
Willie's  second  summer  was  spent 
with  Miss  A.  E.  Poulsson,  in  order 
that  Miss  Thayer  might  have  a  rest 
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from  the  constant  care  of  her  little 
pupils.  She  endeared  herself  greatly 
to  those  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact, and  passed  a  happy  and  profit- 
able holiday. 

The  great  event  of  Willie's  third 
kindergarten  year  was  her  visit  to 
Texas.  For  a  long  time  previous  she 
had  been  very  busy  making  presents 
for  her  papa  and  mamma  and  two 
little  sisters.  In  one  of  her  articu- 
lation lessons  she  had  been  talking 
with  Miss  Thayer  about  these  two 
little  sisters,  whom  she  was  longing 
so  much  to  see,  when  she  was  sudden- 
ly struck  with  the  idea  that  when  she 
went  to  Texas  she  would  be  assuming 
what,  to  her  idea,  was  a  very  interest- 
ing role.  She  would  be  one  of  those 
delightful  creatures,  who  every  year  ap- 
peared at  the  kindergarten  aud  found 
within  its  walls  so  much  happiness  ; — 
she  would  be  "a  new  girl."  In 
Texas  Bonnie  and  Mattie  would  be  the 
old  girls.  "When  I  get  to  Texas 
there  will  be  a  new  girl.  Three  little 
girls."  "Yes,"  said  her  teacher, 
"  you  will  be  a  new  girl  to  them. 
When  you  left  Texas  you  knew  scarce- 
ly anvthing.  If  you  wanted  a  drink 
of  water,  the  only  way  j'ou  could  ask 
for  it  was  by  crossing  your  arms  and 
beating  your  hands  upon  your  breast. 
If  you  wanted  anything  to  eat,  you 
could  only  tap  your  fingers  upon  jour 
lips."  Willie's  eyes  brightened  and 
her  whole  face  shone.  A  great  awak- 
ening had  come  to  her,  which  she  re- 
presented dramatically  by  saying  with 
an  expressive  gesture:  "In  Texas, 
nothing;  at  the  kindergarten,  learn  to 
talk."  Then,  with  a  comical  inade- 
quacy of  representation  and  using  the 
first  which  presented  itself  of  her  ar- 
ticulation drill-sentences,  she  put  up 
her  two  little  thumbs  and  exclaimed  : 
■ '  In  Texas  [  meaning  when  I  go  to 
to  Texas]  I  will  say  'I  have  two 
thumbs!'"  The  exultant  inflection, 
with  which  this  hap-hazard  declara- 
tion was  made,  plainly  showed  the 
idea  which  was  in  her  mind  ;  i.e.,  to 
convey  to  the  unconscious  Texans  a 
suggestion  of  the  great  things,  which 
the  kindergarten  had  achieved  for  her 
since  they  had  seen  her  last. 

Mrs.  Robin  was  ill  during  the  first 
part  of  her  little  daughter's  visit,  and 
it  was  very  sweet  to  see  how  naturally 
Willie  took  up  the  post  of  "our 
oldest, ' '  teaching  the  children  to 
walk  quietly  about  on  tiptoe,  saying  : 
"Mamma  is  very  sick." 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Robin  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  a  jaunt  was  taken 
out  to  "the  rock  house."  their  old 
home,  a  small  building  comprising 
only  two  rooms.  The  party  consisted 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin,  Miss  Thayer, 
and  Willie  and  Mattie  ;  and  the  drive 
was  about  ten  miles  in  length.  After 
they  arrived  Willie  was  led  to  the 
house  and  then  left  to  her  own  dis- 
:overies.  As  she  appeared  to  feel 
.imid  her  mother  took  her  by  the 
land,  and  then  Willie's  investigation 
>egan.    Stepping  into  the  larger  room 


and  finding  it  destitute  of  furniture, 
Willie  was  surprised.  Seeking  a  clue 
to  such  a  strange  state  of  affairs, 
she  asked  where  "the  lady"  was, 
and  the  table,  and  the  bed  and  the 
cat.  Her  only  idea  thus  far  seems  to 
have  been  that  a  fine  chance  for 
housekeeping  was  going  to  waste. 
Her  next  query  was  :  ' '  Where  are 
the  hens  and  the  chickens  ?  ' '  The 
hen  coop  was  visited  and  found  empty. 
Going  into  the  house  again  she  felt 
of  a  shelf  in  the  corner  of  the  smaller 
room  and  immediately  said,  ' '  water, ' ' 
showing  that  she  remembered  this 
shelf  as  the  place  where  the  water-pail 
had  formerly  stood.  With  this  re- 
collection came  a  flood  of  others.  She 
went  to  the  door  and  felt  of  the  latch, 
a  curious  one  which  was  quite  puz- 
zling to  unfasten  ;  but  Willie  handled 
it  with   familiar  ease  and  it   worked 


to  play  with  her  blocks,  and  became 
much  absorbed  in  them.  Finally 
she  called  Miss  Thayer  to  look  at  what 
she  had  made.  There  were  two 
houses, — the  one  at  Throckmorton 
and  the  "rock  house.  "  Belonging' 
to  the  latter  there  was  the  cistern,  the 
old  tree,  and  the  barn.  In  the  old 
barn  were  the  two  horses  eating  out 
of  the  manger,  the  room  for  the  feed,  j 
the  wagon  in  the  barn  and  the  car- 
riage just  outside,  as  had  been  the 
case  on  the  day  she  saw  them .  E  very- 
thing  was  excellently'  reproduced. 
The  relative  distance  and  direction  of 
house,  barn,  cistern  and  tree  was  per- 

j  fectly  correct,  as  is  almost  unfailingly- 
true  of  Willie's  representations. 

|  The  happy  Texas  visit  did  wonders 
for  Willie  in  articulation.  Always 
eager  to  learn  and  use  the  language 
of  the  lips,  she  found  herself  in  sur- 


lier examination  of  a  Favvillfi] 
en.  She  reported  that  it  1 
feet, — two  threes."  When 
formation  was  met  with  incr 
she  spread  out  three  fingers  td 
sent  the  way  the  three  feet  greT 
each  leg.  It  was  explained  tl 
were  toes  and  that  there  was 
toe-also. 

Willie     was      fondling     Ja 
spaniel  one  evening  just  beford 
to   bed.     She   kissed  him   and 
"Good  night,  Jack  ;"  and  the! 
her   hand    on   his  throat,    saidl 
ing  :      "  Say  good  night  to  me 
Try  to  say  good  night. ' '     Gett 
answer,    Willie    was    much 
"  Jack  did  not  say-  good  night  to  I 
Her  hand  was  placed  where  she 
feel  the  dog's  tail,    and  Jack 
it    vigorously    in     response 
second  good  night,  so  that  she 
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like  a  charm.  A  bit  of  rag,  which 
Willie  herself  had  tied  to  the  door 
long  before,  was  there  still ;  Willie 
untied  it  and   put  it  in    her   pocket. 

After  an  outdoor  luncheon  Willie 
again  took  her  mother's  hand,  and, 
drawing  her  away,  said:  "  Want  to 
go  to  the  tree."  Being  taken  to  it 
she  climbed  up,  and  then  appeared  to 
be  looking  for  something.  Her  mother 
thought  she  must  have  remembered 
the  beans  which  grew  upon  the  tree, 
and  that  she  wanted  some  to  eat. 

On  the  way  homeward  they  drove 
about  a  little  to  give  Miss  Thayer  a 
view  of  the  ranch.  Passing  near  a 
large  flock  of  sheep,  Mr.  Robin  caught 
one  for  Willie  to  examine.  This  she 
enjoyed  very  much;  also  a  visit  made 
to  the  sheepcote. 

A  couple  of  days  after  the  return 
from   the  rock  house,   Willie  wanted 


I  round  ings  where  that  alone  seemed  of 
much  avail,  and  on  her  return  north  I 
a  great  gain  was  noticed. 

The  summer  of  this  year  (1893),  like 
J  the  previous  one,  was  passed  under 
the  care  of  Miss  A.  E.  Poulsson.  It! 
was  not  desired  that  any  regular  in- 
struction should  be  given,  the  two ! 
main  intentions  being  that  Willie ' 
should  enjoy  the  change  from  insti- 
tution to  home  life  and  that  she ' 
should  live  as  directly  and  freely  I 
with   nature   as  possible. 

Most  of  the  summer  was  spent  at ! 
Fay  ville,  a  village  of  about  370  inhabi- 
tants, where  a  charmingly  simple  and 
quiet  life  was  led. 

Willie  had  examined  chickens 
several  times,  — in  Hingham  with  | 
her  kind  friend,  Mrs.  Whiting,  and  in  ! 
Texas  ; — but  that  one  can  always 
learn  something  was  evidenced  after  , 


to  bed  satisfied. 

The  little  girl  sums  up  her  obse 
vations  comically  at  times.  F 
instance,  she  discoursed  as  follov 
concerning  caudal  appendages  : 

"Cats'  tails:"  (waving  her  har 
gently  down,  up, — down,  up.) 

"Dogs'  tails:"  (waving  her  han 
right,  left,— right,  left.) 

"Cows'  tails:"  (swinging  her  an 
slowly  and  through  a  short  arc.) 

"Horses'  tails:"  (swinging  he 
arm  more  quickh"  and  farther  eacl 
way.) 

"  Men  and  women,  boys  and  gills 
have  no  tails. " 

With  her  loving  heart,  and  a  spirit 
sweet  and  open  as  the  day,  no  on< 
who  sees  her  daily  life  can  doub' 
that  she  will  be  led  "do  the  will 
and  thus  "  learn  of  the  doctrine"  i> 
Goa's  good  time.  j  ^^^^^m 


* 
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WILLIE    ROBIN. 

The  Marvels  of  the  Education  of  a 
Deaf  Mute  Child. 

Had  there  been  no  Helen  Keller  It  Is  likely 
that  there  would  hare  been  no  Willie  Robin; 
that  is,  no  Willie  Robin  as  she  is  today  in  her 
present  state  of  mental  development. 

Willie's  mother,  on  her  rock-bound  Texas 
ranch,  lamenting  oyer  her  afflicted  child,  for 
whom  the  institute  for  the  blind  in  her  native 
State  had  declared  there  was  no  hope,  read  in 
a  stray  magazine  one  of  the  many  graphic  ac- 
counts of  the  wonders  accomplished  in  Helen 
Keller's  case,  and  took  heart  for  her  own  help- 
less offspring,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  sinoe  the 
age  of  eighteen  months. 

Little  did  the  writer  of  that  article 
or  the  discerning  editor  who  gave  it  place 
In  his-  columns  dream  of  the  help  it 
would  carry  to  that  burdened  home,  where 
a  little  child  lived  in  utter  darkness— a 
child  born  to  the  blithe  heritage  of  all  children 
who  revel  in  a  world  of  sunlight  and  sound 
and  give  voice  to  their  joy  in  pretty  baby  lan- 
guage, but  who,  five  years  before,  had  entered 
into  a  state  of  existence  so  appalling  that  the 
pathetic  inscription  over  the  entrance  to  Dante's 
Inferno  seemed  applicable  to  it— 

"All  who  enter  here  leave  hope  behind." 
Willie  Robin,  however,  had  not  left  hope  be- 
hind, although  those  nearest  to  her  had  fan- 
cied so.    Her  mother  appealed  to  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  at  which  Helen  Keller  had 
been  educated.    Massachusetts  had  her  hands 
full  of  her  own  afflicted  little  ones;  it  was  not  j 
thought  possible,  at  first,  to  provide  for  an  out-  % 
aider  from  so  remote  a  locality.    The  appeal  . 
was  renewed,  and  the  plea  was  so  strong,  the 
case  so  urgent,  that  oompassionate  charity  won 
the  day,  and  the  tiny  Texas  girl  came  to  live 
in  the  old  Bay  State  and  become  the  ward  o£ 
its  people.  ■ 

Director  M.  Anagnos,  in  his  last  annual  re-  j 
port  of  the  kindergarten  of  which  she  is  an  in- 
mate,  says,  "The  etudy  of  the  details  of  this 
little  girl's  oase  is  to  scientists  and  philosophers 
in  general,  and  to  psychologists  and  teachers  in 
particular,  infinitely  more  instructive,  and  of 
far  greater  value,  than  that  of  any  other  blind 
and  deaf  child  with  whom  I  am  acquainted." 
And,  certainly,  when  one  considers  her  limita- 
tions, and  marks  the  degree  of  proficiency  she 
has  attained  in  pursuits  that  are  difficult  for 
children  in  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties 
to  acquire,  one  must  agree  with  her  scholarly 
critic. 

But  little  over  three  years  ago,  when  this 
child,  then  six  and  a  half  yearB  old,  arrived  at 
the  kindergarten  from  her  country  home  in 
Texas,  words  had  no  meaning  for  her ;  if  she 
was  sensible  of  familiar  objects  with  which  she 
was  daily  brought  in  oontact,  she  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  names  commonly  applied 
to  them.  There  were  only  two  things  which 
she  attempted  to  express  to  those  atout  her— 
hunger  and  thirst.  If  she  wanted  anything  to 
eat  she  tapped  her  lips  with  her  fingers ;  if  she 
wanted  water  to  drink  she  crossed  her  arms 
and  beat  her  hands  upon  her  breast.  Now  she 
can  converse  readily  with  all  about  her  who 
have  interested  themselves  sufficiently  to 
learn  the  shades  of  meaning  which  her  words 
convey,  and  interpret  the  varying  expressions 
which  flit  over  her  mobile  face,  and  who  in 
turn  tell  her  their  thoughts  by  making 
eloquent  signs  in  her  little  pink  palms.  Now, 
through  the  aid  of  an  awakened  imagination, 
she  can  almost  hear,  though  no  sound  such 
as  ordinary  mortals  revel  in,  or  shrink 
from,  has  ever  been  transmitted  to 
her  ears;  and,  noting  the  expression  of 
gratification  which  comes  into  her  face  when 
those  about  her  are  looking  at  objects  of 
beauty,  the  subject  under  discussion  being 
known  to  her,  one  fancieB  that  she  must  see 
ideal  images  beautiful  beyond  conception  with 
that  mental  vision  of  hers,  so  wrapt  does  she 
seem,  so  intent  on  what  is  invisible  and  unreal  . 
to  those  whose  eyes  are  taken  up  with  visible,  ' 
tangible  sights.  Now  the  beantiful  ideals  of 
song  and  story,  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  best  people,  can  be  conveyed  to 
her,  and  her  mind  is  no  longer  a  blank,  but 
filled  to  repletion  with  ideas,  of  what  she  is 
told,   of  what  she  feels,  of  what  she  realizes. 


Life  for  her  is  no  longer  a  monotonous  state  ot 
existence  in  which  she  shares  in  common  with 
other  individuals  of  the  animal  oreatlon  only 
the  sensations  of  beat  and  cold,  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  without  the  compensations  of  sight  and 
hearing,  but  a  happy  experience  which  will 
widen  and  lengthen  and  deepen  for  her  as  the 
days  go  on  and  new  facts  and  ideas  come  out 
from  the  cloud-like  mists  which  enveloped 
them  and  become  clear  to  her  mind.  Though 
it  is  but  little  over  three  years  since  a  word,  a 
certain  combination  of  things  called  letters, 
became  identified  with  the  object  which  she 
was  made  to  understand  that  combination  of 
letters  was  the  name  of,  and  though  she 
had  laboriously  to  learn  the  names  of  hun- 
dreds of  objects  familiar  to  every  infant  who 
first  begins  to  lisp  bis  native  language,  so 
bright  is  her  intellect  that  she  is  today  as  far 
advanced  in  ordinary  studies  as  most  children 
of  her  age  who  oan  hear  their  teacher's  In- 
structions, see  the  words  and  letters  in  their 
textbooks  and  give  warning  by  word  of  mouth 
when  they  do  not  clearly  comprehend  the  prob- 
lems presented  them  to  solve. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  from  the  time  she 
had  taken  her  first  lesson  in  the  names  appro- 
priate to  certain  articles— those  articles  being 
submitted  to  her  subtle  fingers  for  examin- 
ation, and  the  names  belonging  to  them 
spelled  by  signs  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand— she  was  beginning  to  make  letters 
in  her  hand  for  her  own  amusement, 
signifying  the  objects  she  touched.  At  the  end 
of  a  month  she  had  learned  twelve  words,  and 
if  her  teacher  sent  her  for  certain  articles  des- 
ignated by  these  words,  she  readily  brought 
the  right  ones.  In  nine  months  she  possessed  a 
vocabulary  of  more  than  four  hundred  words, 
had  taken  her  first  lesson  in  reading  through 
her  fingers  and  had  learned  to  articulate  a 
number  of  words,  such  as  mamma,  man, 
mill,  Tom,  etc.  Plainly,  it  must  be  that  her 
intellectual  powers  make  up  In  strength  and 
vigor  for  the  senses  of  which  she  is  deprived ; 
and  what  a  tribute  is  this  child's  mental  condi- 
tion to  the  institution  of  which  she  is  an  in- 
mate ;  to  the  patience  and  intellectual  stimulus 
of  those  who  have  roused  her  dormant  percep- 
tions and  instilled  into  her  mind  this  keen 
thirst  for  knowledge  of  the  unseen  world  about 
her;  this  desire  for  the  affection  and  interest 
of  the'  human  beings  around  her,  whose 
kindly  faces  she  will  never  see,  whose  tender 
voices  she  will  never  hear,  but  whose 
warm  personality  she  feels  and  understands! 
For  three  months  in  each  year  the  doors  of 
the  kindergarten  are  closed  to  its  pupils. 
The  teachers  must  have  rest. recreation;  homes 
must  be  provided  for  the  children  during 
this  vacation  time.and  even  in  the  early  winter 
months  the  little  ones  begin  to  speculate  as  to 
where  they  will  be  taken,  and  to  form  plans 
and  talk  about  the  places  where  they  hope  they 
may  spend  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Albert  Whiting,  wife  of  Boston's 
esteemed  Commissioner  of  Police,  as  long  ago 
as  the  22d  of  last  January,  received  the  follow- 
ingletter  from  a  little  girl  who  had  been  many 
times  at  the  Whiting's  summer  home,  and 
well  knew  its  inexhaustible  pleasures  and  the 
loving  attention  that  would  be  lavished  on  her 
there— a  letter  printed  in  pencil  in  quaint 
little  angular  characters,  with  precise  pauses 
between  the  words— eloquent  of  the  painstak- 
ing little  hands  that  wrote  it  without  blunder- 
ing, though  no  eyes  there  were  to  help  guide  j 
their  movements: 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Dear  Mrs.  Whiting:  Will  you  come  to  the  I 
kindergarten  to  take  me  home  to  hingham 
next  summer  to  see  Katie  and  Maggie  and  Miss 
Burrill  and  Grandma  and  Papa  Whiting  and 
stay  with  you  until  Fall  because  i  love  you  and 
wanted  to  go  home  with  you.  I  send  my  love 
to  you  from  Willie. 

And  it  iB  of  Willie  beneath  the  maples  there 
at  Hingham,  at  the  home  of  these  kind  friends, 
surrounded  with  comforts  and  pleasures,  that  I 
would  write.  She  is  always  an  interesting  pic- 
ture—whether scudding  about  the  grounds 
among  the  butterflies  and  flowers,  enjoying 
the  breeze  that  kisses  her  fair  hair  as  it  hurries 
by,  whether  learning  new  ideas  and  symbols  at 
the  hands  of  her  generous-hearted  hostess,  who 
makes  any  sacrifice  of  time  and  inclination  to 
gratify  her  exacting  charge ;  whether  talking 
with  the  good-natured  servant  girls,  who  have 
imitated  the  master  and  mistress,  learned  the  j 
dumb  language  in  their  guest's  behalf,  or  | 
hanging  on  the  arm  of  her  benefactor  himself, 
who  is  constantly  devising  new  plans  for  her 
happiness  and  amusement,  and  who  has  done  I 
so  much  to  interest  others  in  the  little  unfor- 
tunate who  all  through  life  must  make  de- 
mands upon  those  about  her  for  her  comfort 
and  support.    'T  was  at  a  doll-show  held  in  Bos-  . 
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ton  for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten 
that  this  best  friend  of  Willie's  first  made  her 
acquaintance.  The  child  came  down  among 
the  audience  and  was  introduced  to  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  among  them  Mr.  Whiting.  She 
turned  quickly  to  her  teacher  and  spoke  to  her 
in  her  silent  way.  and  the  new  acquaintance 
soon  learned  that  the  little  stranger  wanted  to 
kiss  him.  'T  is  needless  to  say  that_  the  excel- 
lent commissioner  gratified  her  desire,  and  im- 
printed a  hearty  kiss  on  the  fair  little  face, 
since  which  time  she  has  crept  into  his  heart, 
and  they  two  are  "each  other's  own  best  com. 
pany,"  as  Longfellow  aptly  puts  it.  The  writer 
recently  visited  Mr.  Whiting's  interesting  lit- 
tle protegee.  „,.„.  , 
"Willie  is  in  her  playroom,"  said  Willie  s 
hospitable  hostess.  "We  will  go  up  and  see  her 
without  apprising  her  that  she  has  visitors." 

We  stood  in  the  open  door— within  a  few  feet 
of  the  child— talking  in  our  usual  tones,  com"  j 
menting  on  her  movements,  noting  the  disposal  I 
she  had  made  of  her  various  possessions  about 
the  room,  etc.;  the  dainty  little  occupant  was 
totally  unaware  of  our  presence,  never  imag- 
ined hut  that  she  was  alone.  A  fair  child,  well 
proportioned,  with  blond  hair  floating  over 
her  shoulders,  delicate,  regular  features  and  an 
expression  of  happy  contentment  on  her  sweet 
face,  stood  at  a  table  of  convenient  height 
manipulating  some  blocks  which  she  was  evi- 
dently arranging  in  some  particular  design. 
Her  eyes  were  not  intent  on  the  object  which 
ocoupied  her  hands,  nor  was  her  head  bent  as 
would  be  the  natural  position  of  an  ordinary 
person  engaged  in  fashioning  something  with 
their  fingers.  Her  head  was  held  erect,  and  her 
eyes  seemingly  gazed  straight  before  her  at  the 
blank  wall  opposite,  in  the  pitiful  absent  way 
of  the  blind,  while  the  delicate  little  hands 
placed  first  one  block  and  then  another  as  she 
wished  them  to  go— pushed  this  one  farther, 
changed  the  position  of  some  other,  until  she 
had  carried  out  to  her  satisfaction  the  design 
she  was  building— going  over  the  respective 
points  two  or  three  times  lightly  with  her  fin- 
gers to  assure  herself  that  she  had  fixed  all  in 
just  the  right  place. 

Mrs.  Whiting  taking  her  hand  and  asking 
her  by  signs  what  she  had  been  building,  she 
stated  to  this  confidential  friend  that  the  vari- 
ous arrangements  of  blocks  represented  a 
house,  stable,  fences,  etc.  Curled  up  in  a  basket 
near  the  little  blue-robed  maid  was  a  gray 
kitten,  soft,  furry  and  pretty;  and  the  child 
took  the  kitten  up  on  the  table  to  see  the 
house,  stable  and  fence  she  had  just  made, 
calling  over  in  her  staccato-like  utterances,  for 
kittie's  edification,  the  names  of  these  differ- 
ent structures  as  she  exhibited  them.  Kittie 
seemed  as  delighted  as  her  mistress  at  the 
handiwork  achieved ;  at  least  she  displayed  no 
impatience  to  be  through  with  the  exhibition. 
It  is  possible  she  found  in  Willie  a  kindred 
spirit.  Though  the  little  girl  belonged  to  the 
dominant  human  race  so  often  a  terror 
to  the  feline  kind,  yet  in  this  case  kittie  pos- 
sessed the  advantage,  for  she  could  both  see 
and  hear;  and  Willie  could  experience 
neither  sensation,  and  was  just  learning  to 
talk,  while  kittie  could  purr  beautifully.  The 
manner  in  which  the  kitten  rubbed  her  furry 
sides  against  the  childish  hand  beside  her  on 
the  table  seemed  a  mute  token  of  sympathy  and 
recognized  kinship,  Willie  seemed  absorbed 
in  the  kitten  and  her  house-building  that 
morning,  and  neglected  her  dolls,  who  sat  star, 
ing  in  dull  surprise  in  various  attitudes  about 
the  room.  The  child  had  never  seen  the  di- 
mensions of  her  playroom,  its  various  nooks 
and  corners  and  articles  of  furniture— she  had 
never  viewed  with  delight  the  gay-colored 
quilts  of  her  doll's  cradle,  the  pink  on  her  doll's 
cheeks,  the  gold  of  their  hair,  the  gray  tones 
of  kittie's  soft  coat ;  but  with  her  mind's  eye 
she  had  pictured  them  all,  and  enjoyed  them  as 
much  as  any  other  child.  A  certain  portion  of 
the  room  she  called  the  attic,  and  to  that  local- 
ity was  relegated  all  the  playthings  not  in  im- 
mediate use— doubtless  she  often  fancied  her- 
self going  up  the  many  flights  of  stairs  which 
she  knew  must  lead  to  that  Inconveniently 
convenient  place. 

After  watching  the  little  girl  for  some  time, 
happy  among   her  playthings,  one  of  the  visi- 
tors stamped  hard  upon  the  floor  in  order  to  at- 
traot  her  attention.    The  child  felt  the  vibra- 
tion     and      came     forward,     for     the     first  | 
time     aware     that      others      were     present  \ 
besides     Mrs.    Whiting,      to     whose     society  ' 
she  was  accustomed.  Feeling  the  silken  sleeve 
of  a  plump  arm,  she   immediately   ejaculated 
"Mrs.R.,"  calling  by  name  a  lady  whose  person, 
ality  had  been  impressed  upon  her  at  the  time  I 
of  her  recent  birthday  party,   when  one  of  her 
birthday  gifts  came   from  the   wearer  of   the 
silken  sleeve ;  in  the   same   deft   manner   she 
recognized  others  of  the  party,  and  immediate- 
ly began  in   her  innocent   ohildishway   to  en- 


tertain 
trying 
her. 


them  by  showing   her  playthings  and 
to  tell  them  of  things  which  interested   | 


I     Going  into  the  dainty  and  exquisitely  kept 

'  bed  chamber  which  the  kindness  of  her  good 
friends  has  placed  at  her  disposal   for  the  sum- 

I  mer,  she  showed   the   little   clock   which   Mr. 

I  Whiting  himself  had  secured  in  order  to  teach 
her  how  to  tell  the  flight  of  time,  a  tiny  clock 
with  raised  letters  on  its  face,  and  with  the 
glass  removed  that  her  sensitive  fingers  might 
feel  the  slender  "hands"going  round  and  round, 
and  learn  from  the  different  positions  and  char 
acters  the  hours  and  minutes  they  represent.  It 
took  Willie  only  two  days  to  aoquire  this  new 
accomplishment.  She  exhibited  various 
little  articles  for  personal  use  which  she 
had  numbered  among  her  birthday  gifts, 
articles  the  beauty  of  which  her  guests 
could  see  and  appreciate,  but  which  she  had 
never  looked  upon.  She  showed  letters 
breathing  love  and  interest  for  her,  received 
from  her  teachers  at  the  kindergarten  and 
various  ladies  who  had  become  attached  to  her 
from  seeing  her  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  Institute- 
letters  which  at  the  time  of  their  reception  her 
kind  hostess  had  to  interpret  for  her  through 
the  medium  of  her  sensitive  palms.  Willie 
had  just  finished  the  answer  to  one  of  these 
letters,  and  the  legible,  upright  characters 
covering  a  page  and  a  half  of  note  paper,  with 
scarcely  a  single  error  in  orthography  or  correc- 
tion in  the  writing,  would  have  done  credit  to 
many  a  child  older  than  this  little  one,  in  pos- 
session of  all  their  faculties.  She  went  into  an 
adjoining  room  and  wrote  her  name  on  three 
separate  slips  of  paper  for  each  of  the  visitors ; 
simply  Willie  E.  Eobin  in  prim  little  angular 
characters— apparently  a  simple  enough  souve- 
nir, but  indicative  of  infinite  painstaking  and 
perseverance  and  unflagging  effort  on  her  part 
and  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of 
this  remarkable  child.  Afterwards  she 
played  two  or  three  of  the  "scales"  on 
the  piano  for  her  guests,  and  seemed  to  derive 
much  pleasure  from  the  accomplishment.  Al- 
though the  musical  notes  create  no  echoing  re- 
sponse in  her  ears,  she  must  have  a  sense  of 
rhythm  somewhere  in  her  own  composition, 
for  she  struck  no  false  Botes,  and  feeling  the 
ivory  keys  beneath  her  fingers  in  regular  suc- 
cession evidently  gave  her  pleasure.  This 
sense  of  rhythm  seems  innate  in  the  child,  for 
she  is  graceful  in  her  movements  and  steps 
with  the  light  elasticity  that  usually  char- 
acterizes the  motions  of  a  child  who  has 
been  taught  to  dance,  to  move  in  consonance 
with  music. 

The  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child  can  read 
stories,  too ;  read  with  her  fingers  the  entertain- 
ing children's  stories  written  by  Susan  Coolidge, 
which  have  been  arranged  with  raised  letters 
on  purpose  for  the  pleasure  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren. As  Willie's  fingers  interpret  the  words 
her  voice  repeats  them  in  the  difficult  staccato 
method  of  speaking  which  she  has  acquired  dur- 
ing her  comparatively  brief  sojourn  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  interested  could  readily  learn 
to  comprehend  her  peculiar  utterances  by  look- 
ing over  her  shoulder  and  comparing  the  word 
she  tried  to  utter  with  her  peculiar  pronuncia- 
tion of  it.  That  the  child  wins  friends  by  her 
unusual  beauty  and  the  touching  helplessness 
of  her  situation,  thousands  of  miles!  from  home 
and  with  no  single  relative  in  all  this  populous 
New  England,  is  proved  by  the  subjoined  note, 
one  of  many,  which  she  composed,  all  unaided, 
in  token  of  her  appreciation  of  her  birthday 
gifts: 

HlNGHAM,  Aug.  G,  1894. 
Dear  Mr.  Armstrong— Thank  you  for  the 
twenty-five  dollars.  I  am  having  a  good 
time  with  Mama  Whiting.  I  am  ten  years  old, 
We  went  to  the  beach  and  bought  some  pop- 
corn and  candy.  I  took  my  dollsto  ride  in  the 
little  carriage.  I  play  with  the  kitty  and  her 
name  is  Lilac.  I  have  three  kittens  and  three 
cats.  I  send  my  love  to  you.  Good-by.  From 
your  little  friend,  Willie  E.  Robin. 

In  1892  Willie  went  to  visit  her  old  home  in 
Texas,  accompanied  by  Miss  Thayer,  her 
teacher.  Her  parents  were  so  anxious  to  be- 
hold their  little  one  again  that  at  great  incon- 
venience they  raised  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  defray  her  expenses,  and  besought  the  man- 
agement of  the  kindergarten  to  allow  her  to 
visit  them.  Unfortunately,  the  draft  through 
which  the  money  was  sent  was  protested  when 
it  reached  Boston,  and  for  some  time  it  seemed 
that  the  visit  so  long  looked  forward  to  would 
have  to  be  given  up.  The  mother  would  have 
to  wait  yet  longer  before  she  could  fold  in  her 
arms  the  long  absent  little  wanderer.  Kind  ( 
friends  exerted  themselves  in  this  emergency, 
however,  to  make  up  the  requisite  amount  for 
the  journey.  The  case  was  represented  to  the 
kind-hearted  officials  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  I 
road,  who  granted  passes  for  the  child  and  her  j 
teacher,  and  after  a  brief  delay  the  visit  be- 
came an  accomplished  fact.  'T  is  said  that  the 
joy  of  the  child  was  so  great  at  being  restored 
to  her  native  surroundings  —  surroundings 
which  she  recognized  in  detail,  showing  that 
though   she   could   not   speak   when  she  left  ! 


Texas,  she  yet  thought  about  things,  tried  to 
fix  their  relative  positions  in  her  poor  little 
mystified  mind— that  she  oxpressed  a  strong 
desire  to  remain  at  home  and  not  return  to  tho 
kindergarten,  until  she  was  reminded  of  her 
friends  in  Massachusetts  and  the  pleasures  she 
must  relinquish,  the  dainty  dresses  she  would 
miss  and  the  companionship  of  her  playmates 
which  she  would  lose,  hy  remaining  in  Texas. 
Not  long  since  tho  governor  of  that  great 
State  in  the  Southwest—  the  State  where  it  is 
said  everything  has  either  horns  or  thorns- 
visited  Boston,  and  Mr.  Whiting  took  Willie 
Robin  to  see  his  excellency,  representing  that 
Massachusetts  would  he  glad  if  the  Texas  peo- 
ple would  contribute  something  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  little  one  who  had  had  to  come  so 
far  in  searoh  of  knowledge  of  light— of  life.  The 
governor  seemed  profoundly  interested  in  the 
child,  and  promised  to  have  the  matter  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  of  her  native  State. 
The  governor's  little  girl  was  introduced  to  her 
sister  Texan,  and  seemed  much  interested  in 
her,  having  never  met  a  child  with  her  limita- 
tions before;  but  on  that  occasion  Willie  en- 
aoted  the  part  of  mentor.  Discovering  that  the 
governor's  daughter  held  a  pin  in  her  mouth, 
ehe  expressed  her  disapprobation  hy  saying  de- 
cidedly, "It  is  not  nice  to  have  a  pin  in  your 
mouth,"  showing  that  she  had  already  profited 
by  the  lessons  in  etiquette  inculcated  during 
her  stay  in  the  American  Athens.  "Tell  Belle 
Bhe  must  not  cry  about  me— that  I  am  perfectly 
happy,"  was  Willie's  message  to  a  little  girl 
who  had  been  so  affeoted  by  the  afflicted  one's 
condition— noting  her  sightless  eyes  and  that 
6he  could  not  hear— that  the  tender-hearted 
child  ran  away  weeping,— and  so  Willie  Kobin 
seems  "perfectly  happy,"  and  her  mental  atti- 
tude is  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  noble  hearts 
who  make  her  so.  Olive  F.  Gukby. 


The  Old    Colony    Memorial. 

PLYMOUTH, 

SATURDAY,  SEPT.  29,  1894. 


AN  INTERESTING  CASE. 

At  the  Marshfield  Fair  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  among  the  really  pleased  visitors  was 
Willie  Robin, a  pretty,deaf,dumb  and  blind 
child  of  ten  years, a  ward  from  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
who  apparently  enjoyed  being  at  the  Fair 
as  much  as  any  of  those  in  possession  of 
all  their  Benses.  This  little  girl  was  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Albert  T.  Whiting  of  Hing- 
ham,  at  whose  home  she  spends  her  vaca- 
tions, and  where  she  has  the  kindliest 
welcome  and  the  motherly  care  of  Mrs. 
Whiting,  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
Willie's  welfare. 

The  great  interest  attaching  to  Willie 
Robin  is  that  she  came  from  Texas  to 
Massachusetts  five  years  ago,  perfectly 
shut  up  within  herself  and  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  outside  world.  She  has  since 
been  a  pupil  of  Helen  Kellar,  similarly 
afflicted,  and  it  is  largely  through  her 
teaching,  prompted  by  the  instructors  of 
the  institution,  that  Willie  has  been 
taught  to  express  herself  in  audible 
speech  to  a  limited  extent,  and  by  means 
of  the  mute  signs,  communicated  on  the 
palms  of  her  hands,  has  gained  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  to  her  unseen  world. 
Willie  was  the  centre  of  a  group  of  chil- 
dren all  the  time  of  her  visit,  and  very 
many  adults  heard  from  Mr.  Whiting  with 
extreme  interest  the  details  of  her  wonder- 
ful story. 


$mtm  Smnstript 
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"I'M  Not  Coming  again;   it  makes  me  cry 
so,"  said  a  woman  ouf  to  the  Kindergarten  /or  ' 

the  Blind  the  other  morning,  when  the  little 
sightless  children  sang  their  Christmas  carols. 
But  it  is  ;;ood  for  us  to  "cry"  sometimes,  just  as 


it  is  good  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  | 
pathos  and  sorrow  of  other  lives  and,  obliged  j 
to  remember  by  contrast  our  own  mani- 
fold, unheeded  blessings.  And  it  is  al- 
ways good  for  us  to  open  our  hearts 
to  generous  impulses  that  shall  result 
in  such  tangible  giving  of  ourselves  and  our 
incomes  as  shall  help  along  the  Christ-work  of 
humanity.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  sending  out  no 
appeal  directly  for  aid  in  his  grand  and  noble 
work  of  bringing  these  little  darkened  lives 
into  the  light  of  education  and  refinement; 
but.  all  the  same,  the  income  of  the  kindergar- 
ten is  $G000  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  its 
needs  and  expenses  much  greater.  No  better 
New  Year  resolution  can  be  made  than  one  to 
give  something  to  this  noble  charity,  and  none 
should  be  more  speedily  put  into  operation. 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    22.    1894. 

THE  LISTENER. 

Christmas,  and  then  New  Year's,  and  1895 
and  the  fin  de  siecle-time,  flies,  especially 
when  Christmas  presents  are  to  be  bought  for 
a  lot  of  people,  and  there  is  just  as  much  other 
,  work  to  be  done  as  ever,  and  when  the  Christ- 
f  mas  feeling"  in  the  pocketbook  has  to  be  gone 
through  with  several  times  a  day  to  see  ;*  the 
contents  are  going  to  hold  out.  The  other  kind 
of  Christmas  feeling,  the  generous  sentiment 
and  that  sort  of  thing.is  to  be  nourished  chiefly 
by  going  about  town  without  any  shopping  ln- 
.  tention,  and  holding  up  strangers'  babies  to 
look  at  the  Peary  expedition  over  people  s 
heads,  and  then  going  down  into  South  Market 
street  and  seeing  the  cords  upon  cords  of 
Christmas  trees  and  the  carloads  upon  carloads 
of  holly  and  evergreen,  and  all  the  market 
stalls  overflowing  with  good  things  to  eat  and 
drink  for  the  holiday.  One  would  think,  to  see 
the  neighborhood  of  the  market  nowadays.that 
this  was  the  most  prosperous  and  boun- 
tiful Christmas  that  ever  came  to  Bos- 
ton The  whole  Faneuil  Hall  region  is 
a  City  of  Abundance.  To  go  down  there, 
after  reading  Dr.  Hale's  article  in  the  Christ; 
mas  New  England  Magazine,  is  calculated  to 
Kive  one  an  easy  reassurance  that  all  is  abun- 
dance and  benevolence  about  us.  and  that 
none  are  left  to  go  hungry  in  soul  or  body,  and 
that  we  may  sleep  o'niehts  without  any  gaunt 
spectres  of  Want  and  Wrong  hovering  about  to 
▼ex  our  dreams. 

And  avaunt,  anyway,  all  such  spectres!  Any- 
one whose  thoughts  need  brightening  and 
sweetening  at  this  epoch  may  get  them  bright- 
ened and  sweetened  by  going  to  any  of  the  lit- 
tle kindergarten  tree  receptions  that  are  tak- 
ing place  all  about.  The  Listener  went  yester- 
day to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  It  al- 
ways lifts  him  up  into  another  world 
to  sit  in  tho  presence  of  these  unveiled 
child -souls.  As  we  love  all  souls  in 
the  measure  that  they  are  unveiled,  we 
love  these  blind  children  at  Jamaica  Plain 
dearly,  and  it  seems  at  the  first  glance  almost 
a  pity  that  they  must  move  on  from  year  to 
Year  to  the  greater  institution  at  South  Boston. 
Twentv-seven  children  who  were  at  the  kin- 
dergarten last  year  are  not  there  this  year;  and 
yet,  though  this  clearing  out  seemed  to  prom- 
ise that  the  school  should  not  be  crowded  for  a 
little  time,  the  boys'  department  is  already 
crowded.  And  there  is  a  new  little  deaf ,  dumb 
and  blind  boy  thorel  Everyone  hopes  that  he 
will  get  along  as  well  as  Tommy  Stringer  has, 
who  is  simply  remarkable— a  sweet-faced,  in- 
telligent little-  gentleman,  erect,  well  set-lip.  as 
good  and  nice  a  boy  as  can  be.  and  dearly 
loved.  And  Willie  Robin's  beautiful  face  is 
Btill  to  be  seen  among  the  girls;  and  Helen  Kel- 
ler's illuminated  face  might  also  have  been 
seen  there  for  a  little  time  Thursday— though 
Helen  livens  in  New  York  now.  to  Boston's  sor- 
row, and  is  here  only  on  a  Christmas  visit. 


Successive    generations    come    on    at    the 
Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten  and  must  be  taken 
care  of,  and  tenderly,  too,  even  though,  as  has 
been  the  case   at   the   kindergarten,  revenues 
fall  off  with  hard  times.    One  would  think  that 
here  at  least  the  panic  would  not  be  felt  at  all, 
because  the  Kindergarten  for  the'  Blind  seems 
to  he  heavenly  and  not  earthly,  and  there  cer- 
tainly can  be  no  panics  in  heaven.  But  just  the 
same,  the  kindergarten's  revenues  fell  off  five 
thousand  dollars  last  year,  and  have  to  be  met 
somehow;  and  all   its   friends   must  redouble 
their  activities— and  their  contributions, 
-i-  +  + 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  faith  to  run  an  insti- 
tution like  this.    A  splendid  example  of  this 
kind  of  faith,  by  the  way,  comes  to  the  Listener 
from-a  remarkably  good  colored  woman  whose 
benevolent    work    among   the   destitute    and 
neglected  orphan  colored  children  of  Georgia 
was  once  noted  in  this  column,  and  who  has 
been  helped  a  little  by  some  of  our  Boston  peo- 
ple.   This  is  Carrie  Steele,  who,  without  any 
other  "hacking"  than  her  own  faith  in  God,  es- 
tablished an  orphan  asylum  near  Atlanta  and 
filled  it  up  with  little  hlaok  children.    Not  long 
ago  a  Boston  gentleman  visited  this  asylum, 
and    has     told    the    Listener    what    he    saw 
there:     "As    she    ,said,    Carrie     Steele    went 
into  the  highways  and  byways  for  the  home-  j 
less,  the  diseased  and  the  unfortunate.    To  see 
those  fifty  or  sixty  little  niggers  marching  into  I 
the  schoolroom  to  the  music  of  an  organ  (there 
is  also  a  piano  in  the  next  room),  and  go  through 
all  the  evolutions  of  complicated  figures,  seri- 
ous and  sober,  with   only  their   eyes  full  of 
jollity,  neatly  clad,  well  fed   and  apparently 
happy,  was  a  sight  worth  a  long  journey.    The 
house  is  spacious  and  the  lower  part  comforta- 
bly  furnished.      The    dormitories   where   the 
girls  and  boys  sleep,  on  separate  floors,  have 
iron  cots,  but  the  covering  is  somewhat  scanty 
and  of  the  poorest  description.    Many  of  the 
girls  have   pillows   but   no   pillow-cases,   and 
there   are  coverings  of   some  sort  for  all  the 
beds,  but  few  sheets.    The  kitchen  or  dining- 
room   (both   in   one),  has   a  long   table   with 
scanty  table  fittings;  knives  and  plates  of  all 
sorts  and  shapes,  and  drinking  utensils  of  the 
oddest  possible  kind.     Tin  cups  (where  they 
can  be  procured),  odd  pieces  of  crockery,  and 
tomato  cans  at  some  places.    Everything  about 
the  place  is  scrupulously  clean,  and  there  is 
general  comfort  and  happiness.    The  most  piti- 
able objects,  of  coarse,  are  the  diseased  and 
crippled  children,  whom  Mrs.  Steele  watches  as 
carefully   and   tenderly  as   if   they  were  her 

+  +  + 

Carrie  Steele's  faith  in  God  is  accompanied  by 
a'fine,  confidence  in  human  nature— which  is, 
perhaps,  very  much  the  same  kind  of  faith 
after  all.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  black 
boy,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  who  lived  in 
the  woods  and  fields,  just  like  a  wild  animal ; 
he  robbed  hen  roosts  and  pilfered  for  a  living. 
He  became  a  menace  to  the  country  about. 
People  were  afraid  he  would  fire  their  barns  or 
maim  or  kill  their  stock,  so  vicious  was  he.  A 
white  man  who  knew  Carrie  Steele  well  man- 
aged to  get  hold  of  the  wild  boy  and  took  him 
to  her.  Though  she  was  frankly  told  just  the 
sort  of  outlaw  he  had  been,  she  took  the  fellow 
without  a  word  of  objection.  She  reports  that 
he  "gives  her  no  extra  trouble,  and  is  as  good  a 
boy  as  she  has."  Perhaps  she  "prayed  him  out 
of  it."     She  has  a  teacher  now,  furnished  by 

the  county  authorities,  and  she  says  she  "prayed 

'em  out  of  that!" 


^telmx  Stwfrai]  dink. 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  is  of  especial  interest  to  those 
who  have  charitable  work  at  heart.  In  par- 
ticular, that  portion  devoted  to  the  story  of 
Willie  Robin's  progress  and  development  be- 
speaks the  attention  of  all  who  watch  closely 
the  growth  of  methods  for  the  education  of 
blind  deaf  mutes.  Dr.  Howe's  first  efforts  years 
ago  witli  Laura  Bridgman  have  almost  reached 
completion  and  perfection  in  the  methods  of 
education  which  have  been  applied  by  Dr. 
ASagnos  and  his  assistants  to  Helen  Keller, 
Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer.  1N0  synopsis  of  the  various  reports  of 
the  Perkin;  Institution  can  do  justice  to  the 
work  which  has  been  not  only  undertaken  but 
accomplished.  They  should  be  read  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  for  they  form  a  story  more  inter- 
esting, more  human,  more  pathetic  than  the 
most  moving  pages  from  the  pen  of  a  great 
writer  of  fiction.  


ENTERTAINEDJTHE  BLIND. 

Festival  at  the  Second  Church  With  i 
Guests  from  the  Kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain. 

"It  is  said  that  for  more  than  400 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  the  fes- 
tival of  Christmas  was  celebrated  on 
12th  night,  so  our  Christmas  entertain- 
ment, although  It  comes  on  the  eve  of 
12th  night,  can  hardly  be  considered  in- 
opportune," said  Mr  Van  Ness,  pastor 
of  the  Second  church,  Copley  sq. 

The  Sunday  school  children's  annual 
festival  was  postponed  until  this  late 
date  to  accommodate  the  children  from 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  Jamaica 
Plain,  who  were  the  special  guests  of 
the  afternoon. 

The  exercises,  conducted  yesterday- 
afternoon  in  the  chapel  of  the  church  by 
the  little  blind  children,  about  60  in 
number,  were  exceedingly  interesting. 

First  on  the  program  came  a  group  of 
Christmas  carols  sung  in  chorus  by  the 
children,  after  which  three  little 
maidens  told  very  prettily  the  story  of 
Santa  Claus.  Next  came  another  sweet 
carol,  followed  by  a  Christmas  letter 
from  Jimmy  Cunningham. 

Sophia  Muldoon  played  a  violin  solo, 
and  after  that  came  "Christmas  Bells," 
words  and  music  being  written  by  Miss 
Roeske,  teacher  of  music  at  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

Harry  Rand  next  gave  a  recitation, 
and  at  this  point  little  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin  and_  Tommy  Stringer  were  intro- 

pretty  Christmas 
carols  followed,  and  then  a  recitation, 
"Piccola,"  by  a  quartet  of  little  maidens. 

The  first  part  of  the  afternoon  pro- 
gram was  brought  to  a  close  with  an 
orchestral  selection,  "The  Hub  Waltz," 
written  by  Miss  Roeske,  and  played  by 
the  baby  orchestra  on  their  toy  instru- 
ments. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  in- 
cluded a  Christmas  play,  arranged  by 
Rev  Thomas  Van  Ness  and  Mr  C.  B. 
Royce,  the  latter  making  a  capital 
Santa  Claus.  Others  who  took  part  in 
the  play  were  Miss  Blanche  Ware  as 
grandmother  Gray,  and  Marjorie  and 
Jack  Hurd  and  Blanche  Stevenson,  who 
appeared  as  grandmother  Gray's  grand- 
children. 

The  stage  was  very  prettily  set,  to 
represent  a  nursery  on  the  eve  of  Ch-  ist- 
mas.  There  was  a  large  old-fashioned 
open  fireplace  and  great  brick  chimney, 
through  which  Santa  Claus  made  his 
in  due  season,  when  the  wee 
ugly  into  the  little 
white  Beds.  And  although  the  little 
blind  children  could  not  see  the  pretty 
pioture  represented,  thev  appreciated 
!  fully  the  stories  of  old  Santa  Claus,  in 
which  all  the  nursery  favorites  figured. 
There  was  the  old  woman  who  lived  in 
a  shoe,  the  little  boy  blue  who  tooted 
his  horn,  little  Jack  Horner,  who  pre- 
sented Santa  Claus  with  a  plum,  and  ail 
the  rest. 


each  little  guest,  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Second 
church,  of  whom  there  were  about  100 
present. 

Ice  cream  and  cake  were  served  in  one 
of  the  vestry  parlors,  which  was  pret- 
tily decorated  with  evergreens. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  in- 
cluded Miss  Emily  Holmes.  Miss  Rich- 
ards and  Miss  Kate  Brown 


Hasten  %cmmmt 


SATURDAY.    JANUARY    12,    1895. 


FIVE     HUNDRED    TEN-DOLLAR    GIFTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript  :  To  the  kind 
and  thoughtful  friend  of  the  little  sightless  chil- 
dren, who,  on  reading  a  statement  of  mine  to 
the  effeot  that  the  income  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  will  he  reduced  this  year  by  about 
five  thousand  dollars,  waB  so  very  good  as  to 
suggest  that  five  hundred  men  subsoribe  ten 
dollars  each  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the 
deficit,  I  wish  to  express  my  warmest  thanks 
and  grateful  acknowledgments.  Since  the 
publication  of  his  card  several  persons  have 
sent  their  contributions  to  me,  and  there  have 
been  many  others  asking  where  to  forward 
theirs.  As  the  Transcript  uniformly  deolines 
to  serve  as  repository  for  subscriptions,  I  beg  to 
state  that  any  donations  whioh  may  be  sent  to 
me  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Bllndi 
South  Boston,  will  be  most  gratefully  received 
and  duly  acknowledged. M.  Anagnos. 


Stoston  fltauwrcUrt 


WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY    9,    1896. 


EDUCATION   OF   THE   BLIND.     | 

Interesting-  Facts  Shown  In  the  Sixty- 
Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins 
Institution. 

A  book  lull  of  absorbing  interest  from  cover 
to  cover1  is  the  sixty-third  annual  report  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  Schoo}  for  the  Blind.  Be- 
ginning with  an  account  of  the  school, 
the  commencement  exercises  and  the  ad- 
dresses on  that  day,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
post-graduate  course  that  is  to  be  extended  so 
that  students  may  be  fitted  for  college  and 
trained  to  practical  business  methods,  the 
chief  interest  of  this  book  naturally  centres  in 
the  chapters  devoted  to  the  three  blind  deaf- 
mutes  who  lead  such  happy  lives  at  the  kinder- 
garten in  Jamaica  Plain.  The  steady  devel- 
opement  in  character,  in  knowledge  and 
in  practical  ability  of  Edith  Thomas. 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  is 
graphically  described.  The  result,  in  their  case 
—as  in  that  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Kel- 
ler—shows that,  no  matter  what  the  obstacle, 
the  hidden  intellect  can  be  reached  in  spite  of 
apparent  impossibility,  and  that  it  is  worth 
reaching.  It  is  not  merely  for  the  few  so  af- 
flicted that  the  lesson  conveys  its  moral,  says 
the  report— it  is  made  evident,  by  the  success 
whioh  has  been  gained  in  this  training,  that 
even  greater  difficulties  can  be  overoome.  The 
cause  of  education  everywhere  is  advanced  by 
everything  that  is  learned  and  done  by  these 
afflicted  ones  who  can  neither  hear  nor  see.  As 
every  new  invention  and  every  important  dis- 
covery opens  the  door  to  other  and  greater  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  so  the  awakening  of 
these  children  to  an  intellectual  life  will  be  the 
means  of  finding  fresh  avenues  to  all  sources  of 
knowledge  and  to  every  means  of  attainment. 

The  work  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  has 
been  carried  on  with  efficiency  and  regularity, 
and  the  following  books  have  been  issued  dur- 
ing the  year:  George  Eliot's  "Adam  Bede,"  in 
three  volumes ;  Elementary  Arithmetic,  com- 
piled by  Mabel  Townsend ;  Collar  and  Daniell's 
Beginner's  Latin  Book  in  two  volumes,  and 
Latin-English  Vocabulary;  Landon's  Piano- 
forte Method,  volume  two;  Mary  P.  Webster's 
Preparation  for  Harmony;  W.  S.  Matthew's 
Standard  Series,  grade  one;  Bach's  Fifteen 
Two-Voiced  Inventions  and  Three- Voiced  In- 
ventions; Selected  Hymns.  Several  pieces  of 
sheet  music  for  voice,  band  and  pianoforte 
have. been  printed.  There  are  now  in  press  a 
Latin-English  Lexicon  and  Caasar's  Commenta- 
ries. A  supply  of  new  type  has  been  cast,  and  a 
second  stereotyping  machine  has  been  added 
to  the  appliances  of   the  printing  department. 

Various  institutions  for  the  blind  have  been 
supplied  with  books  without  cost,  and  also 
many  blind  persons  residing  in  different  seo 
tions  of  the  country,  who  have  applied  for  read- 
ing matter. 

This  workshop  for  adults  has  continued  to 
suffer  by  the  business  depression,  and  the  bal- 
ance sheet  shows  a  deficit  of  8966.  Eaoh  suc- 
cessive year  makes  the  necessity  of  securing  a 
sufficient  amount  of  work  for  the  men  more 
urgent,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  public  for 
an  increase  of  patronage,  which  will  give  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  industrious  and 
deserving  persons,  and  thus  render  them  self- 
supporting. 

The  report  of  the  kindly  and  efficient  matron 
of  the  kindergarten.  Miss  Isabell  Greeley,  is,  as 
usual,  most  interesting  reading.  Concerning 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  Miss  Greeley  says, 
"She  studies  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
zoology  in  classes  with  girls  of  her  own  age. 
She  manifests  an  intelligent  interest  in  her 
work  and  maintains  a  creditable  standing  in 
her  class.  She  learns  to  articulate  with  great 
eagerness,  and  is  making  satisfactory  progress 
in  the  acquisition  of  speech.  Like  all  healthy 
children  she  Is  full  of  exuberant  life  and  spirits 
and  delights  in  every  form  of  physical  exeroise. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  gymnastic  exeroises, 
she  receives  speoial  training  in  equipoise  and 
she  has  made  a  perceptible  gain  in  the  firmness 
and  steadiness  of  her  movement  as  is  shown  in 
her  running  and  walking." 


Stringer  is  reported  as  Improving 
day  by  day  and  becoming  less  reserved  in  the 
presence  of  strangers.  "He  appears  to  have  an 
especially  strong  attachment  for  Fred,  one  of 
his  schoolmates,"  says  Miss  Greeley.  "Ono 
day  after  receiving  from  this  schoolmate  a  lit- 
tle gift,  Tom  went  to  his  own  room  and  select- 
ing a  cherished  toy  from  his  collection  carried 
it  to  his  friend's  room  and  left  it  there  at  the 
same  time  he  was  spelling  eagerly  and  rapidly 
with  his  fingers,  'Fred's.  Fred's'.  This  I  be- 
lieve to  be  Tommy's  first  spontaneous  effort  to 
reciprocate  a  favor." 

Tommy  is  both  patient  and  systematic;  he 
delights  in  helping  his  teachers  by  arranging 
work  on  the  tables  and  by  bringing  books 
which  are  needed,  and  after  a  lesson  he  returns 
the  articles  and  books  to  their  proper  places. 
He  examines  the  work  of  the  other  boys  and 
expresses  his  opinion  of  it  saying,  'good,'  or 
'bad,'  as  the  case  may  be.  In  weaving  and  in 
sewing  Tommy  is  both  skilful  and  inventive. 
The  new  patterns  which  he  hasoriginated  show 
no  small  degree  of  ingenuity. 

Tom's  clearness  of  mind  displays  itself  in  his 
arithmetic,  of  which  he  is  very  fond.  His  re- 
plies to  questions  regarding  combinations  of 
two  or  three  numbers  up  to  twenty-five  are  gen- 
erally correct  and  prompt.  Estimating  dis- 
tances, areas,  weights— measures  of  any  kind- 
is  one  of  his  hobbies.  As  a  rule  Tom  is  docile, 
though  slow,  but  his  docility  sometimes  gives 
way  to  freaks  of  obstinacy,  and  his  slownes3 
might  often  be  not  unfairly  accounted  for  by 
laziness.  Both  these  faults,  however,  are  much 
less  noticeable  than  a  year  ago. 


Stasfott  Wacmmpt 


SATURDAY.    JANUARY    19,    1895. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  TEN-DOLLAR  GIFTS. 
The  following  card,  written  by  one  of  the 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Boston, was  published 
in  our  columns  on  the  5th  of  January: 

the  Editor  of  the    Transcript:    I   notice 

ill-.  Anagnos    states    that    his 


that  Mi 


-  obje 


I  w  ill  be  one  to  give  this  amount.  Will  you  he 
kind  enough  to  publish  this  suggestion,  offer- 
ing to  receive  the  funds  for  the  purpose'.'  It 
seems  to  me  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  such  a 
noble  work  as  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  he 
i-mliaira.-iuJ  liv  a  lack  of  funds  in  such  a  city 
as    Boston,    and    I  have  no  doubt  thei 


only  rive  hundred,  hut  a  thousand  citizens  who 
will  be  glad  to  contribute  this  sum. 

C.  H.  B. 


As  the  Transcript  uniformly  declines  to  serve 
as  repository  for  subscriptions,  Mr.  Anagnoshas 
j  been  assigned  to  receive  them,    and   he   grate- 
fully  acknowledges   the  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Charles  H.  Bacall §10.00 

w.  L.  Benedict -. 10.00 

Frederick  A.  Bowman 10.00 

Sirs.    Susan    Calvert 1.00 

Friend  L.  C 10.00 

Mrs.  .uisrpb.   \V.   Clark 60.00 

Miss  (Irace   Gordon  Cowing,  Koxbury 10.00 

.Mrs.  .1.  ii.   Cunningham 10.00 

M1,s  -M.arv  E.  Doue.v 10.00 

Miss    Kllen    Krotlilugham 10.00 

c.  \Y.  (hilloupt 100.00 

Geon.-e  A.   Lltchrjeld 10.00 

V.  1  .'l.ltchlield 10.00 

Miss  Sarah  I'.  March,  Watertown 10.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Motiev 10.00 

Mrs.  M.  AWiv  V'W...  Koxbury 10.00 

i  me  of  the  five  hundred ! 

Mrs.   Elizabeth   P.  Barker 10.00 

Walter   H.  Reynolds 10.00 

D.  \V.   Russell.  Brookline 10.00 

Two  brothers 20.00 

A.  K.   Wvnian,  Newtonville 15.00 

A  friend  o£  the  blind 1.5< 

S357.S0 


Institution  for  the  Blind.  South  I'.oston. 
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FE1DAY,  JAN.  25,    1895.     I 


|AID   KINDERGAHT.EJf   FOR   BLIND. 

This  Charitable  Work  is  Greatly  in  Need 

of  Funds. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Globe- 
My   attention   has   been   called   to   an 

which  the  writer  suggested  that  500  men 
give  Sd  or  $10  a  pf.ece  to  make  up  the 
„m1^  nrd6d  by  Mr  AnaS"<>s  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  on  that  most  charit- 
fhie«;°r?  at/he  ktaae~rgten  for  the 
the  Blind.  As  it  was  through  your1 
valuable  paper  that  many  ot  us  first 
learned  of  this  noble   work,   I   thou -hi 

^To^rUote  t°hfeMh^std¥  ' 

been  acomplished  there,  under  his  eufd 
ance,  is  truly  wonderful  and  I  hope  thft 
the  charitable  Globe  readers  win  con 
tribute    whatever   they    can    to    aid    thl* 

any    call    for    charity,    I    send    *■>    a=    » 

nucleus  around  which  I  hope  a  goodlv 

sum  may  be  gathered  tethg  kind!?!!"/ 

Jan  22,  1895. 


Vi,  ,      ^'"'uerga 
Globe  Admirer. 


ArfaJn^0^  h*f>  been  Awarded  to  Mr 
Anagnos  as  will  any  and  all  further 
contributions  to  this  worthy  cluse.-(Bd 


Hasten  Wzmmnwt 

SATURDAY,    JANUARY    26,    1895. 


I  The  Contributions  to  the  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind-a 
-ist  of  which  may  be  found  in  another  column 
:  of  this  paper-are  the  result  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  a  gentleman  to  raise  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  by  ten-dollar  donations  This 
amount  of  money  is  needed  in  order  to  avoid 
an  impending  deficit  in  the  current  expenses  of 
the  institution  for  the  year.  The  plan  pro- 
posed by  this  good  friend  to  the  little  children 
Is  eminently  practicable,  and  the  sum  asked 
for  from  each  donor  is  so  small  that  many  per- 
sons who  could  not  contribute  a  large  amount 
will  be  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  aid  a 
cause  m  which  they  are  heartily  interested. 
Unless  this  sum  of  money  is  forthcoming,  the 
kindergarten  must  suffer,  and  its  ministra- 
tions  will  be  impeded.  It  is  most  earn 
estly  urged  that  benevolent  friends  wiU  see 
to  it  that  a  continued  effort  is  made  until  the 
entire  amount  .g  raised 

nUthen6effilikei '"  ^^  the  pr^ress  «^l'e" 

mustalwat  ,     D6fit  °f  th6Se  Httle  °ne3  who 
°De  Wh0  ls  d-sposedtolendahelnin.  hand 


THE  LITTLE  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  To  all  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  kinder- 
garten for  blind  children  comes  a  great  revela- 
tion, both  of  the  pathos  of  their  life  of  dark- 
ness, and,  by  contrast,  the  brightness  of  our 
own  lot.  Do  I  need  to  urge  those  whose  life 
full  of  blessings,  whose  "cup  runneth  over,"  I 
give  a  few  dollars  to  help  such  a  work  as  is  b 
ing  done  for  these  children?  Go  and  learn  of 
the  wise  and  tender  and  loving  efforts  which 
are  being  made  within  the  walls  of  the  kinder- 
garten to  release  these  little  ones  from  the 
bondage  of  helplessness  whioh  enthralls  them, 
and  then  send  a  generous  sum  to  Mr.  Anagnos 
to  aid  in  making  up  this  deficit  of  $5000.  It 
truly  seems  impossible  that  such  a  cause 
should  be  obliged  to  ask  for  funds  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses!  Giving  in  this  case  is  not  an 
act  of  charity.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  make  it  ap- 
pear as  such.  But  rather  let  us  meet  the  simple 
obligation  which  the  prosperous  owe  to  the  un- 
fortunate—the strong  to  the  weak.  M.  D. 


FIVE    HUNDRED    TEN  -  DOLLAR    GIFTS. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  in  the  Transcript 
from  "C.  H.  B.,"  asking  for  ten-dollar  gifts  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  to  make  up 
the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  its  income,  the 
following  sums  have  been  received: 

One  of  five  hundred 810.00 

Miss  Edith  Kotch 100.00 

Mary  A.  Tappan 20.00 

L.   B.   F 10.00 

Mrs.  W.D.Pickrnan 10.00 

Mrs.  John  E.Lodge 10.00 

Wi-o:    i;h(.,,    :  haniiiuir,  }.li!U'li    .      r,.no 

MT6.  Thomas  Lindali,  Winthrop 10.00 

Mrs.  James  J.  Putnam 10.00 

M.  B.  P 30.00 

Previously  acknowledged 357.60 

8572.50 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re 
ceived  and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagnos,. 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  TEN-DOLLAR  GIFTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  The  appeal 
which  was  made  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper 
by  "C.  H.  B."  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  is  at 
once  needy  and  most  worthy— The  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind— is  meeting  I  most  earnestly 
hope,  with  the  hearty  response  which  it  so  just, 
ly  merits.  The  plea  itself  was  well  put  and  the 
plan  therein  proposed  is  both  practicable  and 
sensible.  But,  with  all  due  deference  to  our 
unknowntriend  I  humbly  submit  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  artiole  a  large  class  of  would-be 
helpers  feel  that  they  have  not  been  invited  to 
join  In  this  worthy  und9rtaking.  Five  hun- 
dred, or.  better  still,  a  thousand  men  are  asked 
to  become  donors  to  a  fund  which  is  sorely 
needed  at  this  very  hour.  Why,  I  asked,  may 
not  a  thousand  women  be  permitted  to  swell 
the  donations  by  the  contribution  of  their 
mites?  Are  there  not  as  many  philanthropic 
women  who  are  ready  to  "lend  a  hand"  in  thil 
emergency?  Surely  ten  dollars  is  a  small  sum 
for  each  of  us  to  give,  and  if  perchanoe  an  ele- 
ment of  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  the  afflicted 
enters  Into  the  gift  it  is  by  so  far  the  more 
gracious.  I  hope  to  learn  through  these 
columns  that  generous  and  benevolent  women 
not  only  in  Boston  but  throughout  the  Stats 
respond  liberally  to  my  urgent  entreaty  to  re- 
lieve the  burden  now  pressing  so  heavily  up- 
on the  kindergarten.  "She  giyes  twice  who 
gives  promptly."  D.  S.  V. 


Stfiste  Crasunrritft 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    2,    1895. 


Utastott  Emmwipt 


FIVE    HUNDRED    TEN     DOLLAR    GIFTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  A  sense 
of  heartfelt  gratitude  to  many  friends  who 
hare  responded  in  such  a  cordial  and  gener- 
ous manner  to  the  several  appeals  in  behalf  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.which  you  have 
had  the  kindness  to  publish,  leads  me  to  make 
this  public  acknowledgment  of  my  indebted- 
ness both  to  you  and  to  them.  It  is  possible 
that  many  of  your  readers  are  not  aware  of  the 
serious  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  to  secure  their  intelligent 
interest  with  the  hope  of  sympathy  and  help 
as  well,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  stating  a  few 
facts.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  year.  September,  1894,  thirteen  new 
comers  have  been  admitted  to  the  infant  insti- 
tution. Five  children  are  now  awaiting  an 
opportunity  to  enter,  and  applications  for  ad- 
mission are  being  constantly  received.  Hence 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  growth  of  the  school  is 
rapid.  While  we  are  striving  to  meet  the 
pressing  demands  made  upon  the  kin- 
dergarten, we  are  confronted  by  many 
difficulties,  which  are  stated  as  follows 
in  an  appeal  addressed  to  the  annual 
subscribers:  "The  regular  sources  of  rev- 
enue, instead  of  increasing,  have  been  most 
seriously  lessening.  The  income  of  the  present 
year,  compared  with  that  of  the  last  one,  will 
fall  short  by  more  than  $5000.  Several  of  the 
constant  friends  and  generous  helpers  of  the 
little  blind  ohildren  have  passed  away  sudden- 
ly, the  contributions  and  donations  have  fallen 
off  steadily,  the  revenue  from  some  of  the  in- 
vestments have  diminished,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  realizing  through  gifts  and  bequests 
a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  de- 
mands. Thus  the  outlook  is  dismal  in  every 
direction."  The  benevolent  interest  shown  by 
C.  H.  B.  in  starting  this  movement  by  the  ap- 
peal which  he  was  so  good  as  to  make,  accom- 
panied by  his  own  contribution,  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  cremations.  To  him,  and  to  one 
and  all  who  have  so  liberally  aided  in  dimin- 
ishing the  deficit,  I  desire  to  extend  my  heart- 
felt thanks  and  grateful  acknowledgments. 

M.  Anagnos. 
Dr.  Samuel  L.  Dutton 10.00 

Mrs.  William  Appleton 10.00 

A  lli.-:hl,  Liii-oUKl;  .'jrs,  Appleton 10.00 

Miss  Susan  !•'.  Brown 10.00 

P-Lrs.  0.  A.  (JummiDgs 5.00 

S.  H.  B '. 10.00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Powars 10.00 

A.ff.lV 10.00 

From  two  friends 20.00 

O.L.  W 10.00 

hizer 10.00 

i  Roxbury 10.00 

Mrs.  Surah  E.  Keith 10.00 

Miss  Mary  M.  Toplifl 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  '.<.  Denison 10.00 

fflBSl   o i h  Bangs 10.00 

Mrs.'  Elisha  Atkins'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  3o!oo 

Mils  .mut  A.  Kip-low 10.00 

Mrs.  Oliver  Dltson r 10.00 

Newbury  Street ■! 10.00 

ten  B.  Potter 600.00 

Mrs.  Charles  II.  Dalton 10.00 

In  the  name  or  Helen  Keller 5.00 

The  Misses  Seabury,  through  the  Transcript..  25.00 

The  Misses  Dow,  Milton 15.00 

Mrs.  i  banning  Lilly 10.00 

L.  U.W 20.00 

S 100.00 

Edwin  Ginn 10.00 

Previously  acknowledged 672.50 

81,622.50 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully   re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagnos, 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  South  Boston. 


w 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    9,    1895. 


FIVE     HUNDRED    TEN-DOLLAR     GIFTS. 

To  tl<?  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  The  fund  of 
JB0O0  to  be  raised  by  means  of  five  hundred 
donations  in  accordance  with  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  "C.  II.  B.,"  grows  apace;  and  it  gives 
me  very  great  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  heartv 
good  will  which  is  shown  toward  the  endeavor 
both  of  old  and  new  friends  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind.  Cordial  words  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  and  of  love  and  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  sightless  childron  ac- 
company the  gifts,  and  these  are  valued  no 
less  than  the  substantial  tokens  of  benevo- 
lence. One  friend  to  the  blind  says,  "Please 
find  enclosed  ten  dollars  from  us  for  the  little 
blind  ones,  with  the  hope  that  others  will 
speedily  contribute  toward  a  project  that 
should  command  the  sympathy  of  every  well- 
wisher  of  his  race,"  May  we  expect  that  the 
hope  contained  in  this  brief  note  will  be  fully 
realized?    Here  is  the  list  of  the  contributors: 

Edwin  Glnn glO.OO 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Sears 10.00 



1  i', 

'■"       I   I'  1 .- . .    .  ,  : 

"In  ttemory  of  N.  P.  R." 10.00 


Mrs.  William  G.  Thayer,  Southboro. 

From  W 

Mis-;  M.  (\  Mlxter 

Mrs.  William  0.  Otis , 


Friend.. 

Mrs.  Moses  W.  Weld 

Mrs.  Louis  B.  Schwarz,  Brookline., 


■'"■■     Vttha;i|..|   Walker 10.00 

Charlos  W.  Lampeo 10  00 

Mrs.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidgo 10  00 

Hon.  Martin  Brimmer 10  00 

Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer lo.oo 

FromA.D.G In  00 

Miss  Katherine  E.  Bnllard .'.'.'..'.  in'66 

"•'■-     '  '  "HI 'I..,:  .   I.",  ...  i,.   ... 

Mrs.  Martha  P.  Lowe,  In  memory  of  Julia  R. 

Anagnos....: 10.00 

Previously  acknowledged 1,522.60 

81,798.60 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully   re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagnos. 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  South  Boston. 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  Deeply 
impressed  by  the  appeal  from  Mr.  Anagnos  for 
$5000  for  the  maintenance  of  his  most  wonder- 
ful sohool  for  little  blind  children,  I  write  these 
few  lines,  hoping  that  all  who  read  them  will 
add  their  mite  towards  this  moat  pathetic  ob- 
ject. My  own  experience  in  visitinz  this  school 
induces  me  to  describe  one  case  which  came 
under  my  own  eyes,  teaching  me  a  lesson  I 
hope  never  to  forget.  The  kind  matron,  Miss 
Greeley,  took  me  from  room  to  room  and  drew 
my  attention  toward  a  new  pupil,  Edith 
Thomas,  who  was  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The 
little  girl  was  then  in  bed,  rolling  about,  utter- 
ing sounds  without  sense,  and  the  teacher  was 
vainly  striving  to  discover  her  wishes  and  needs, 
baffled  but  undismayed.  The  child  seemed 
like  an  animal,  uttering  sounds  like  groans. 
A  year  past  and  I  saw  this  child  again,  happy, 
and  learning  to  sew,  read  and  write,  her  whole 
being  roused  by  a  new  interest  in  life.  Two 
years  after  I  returned  again  with  Lord  Play- 
fair,  who  is  busily  engaged  in  London,  as 
chairman  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  He 
was  very  much  pleased  with  Edith,  and  she 
took  his  hand  and  went  over  the  buildings 
with  him.  After  he  left  her.  he  sent  her  a  ring, 
with  a  note  of  farewell,  and  told  her  he  hoped 
to  see  her  again  on  his  return  to  America.  This 
promise  he  fulfilled,  going  to  see  her  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  the  next  autumn.  He  requested 
the  teacher  not  to  let  Edith  know  of  his 
presence,  as  he  wished  to  test  her  power  of 
recognizing  him.  We  stood  together  when  the 
child  entered  the  room,  and  Lord  Playfair  took 
her  hand  in  his.  She  felt  of  it  and 
of  his  watch  ohain,  and  like  a  flash 
spelled  L-i-o-n  in  her  teacher's  hand,  in- 
stantly changing  the  word  to  L-y-o-n,  realizing 
her  mistake  and  showing  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  knowing  that  her  friend  remembered  her. 
It  was  so  wonderful,  that  we  stood  amazed, 
with  tears  in  our  eyes.  This  is  only  one  case- 
When  we  realize  that  it  is  the  result  of 
years  of  patient  devotion,  given  without 
stint,  by  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  staff  of  teachers, 
can  we  withhold  the  means  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  this  blessed  work? 

Edith  Thomas  is  now  at  South  Boston,  able 
to  take  her  place  in  the  classes  and  with  every 
prospect  of  happiness  before  her.  May  all 
children  who  can  see  and  hear,  be  taught  to 
help  these  poor  little  creatures,  who  are  born 
deaf.  dumb,  andblind.  jj  j> 


TEEMS :  $3.00  per  #eir,    Single  copies,  6  cents. 


FOE  THE  LITTLEJSLIND  OHILDEEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Register:— 

Since  the  columns  of  your  paper  have  ever 
been  open  to  expositions  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  mankind,  I  crave 
a  portion  of  the  space  thus  set  apart  to  the 
various  causes  of  philanthropy,  in  which  to 
present  an  aspect  of  the  work  now  being 
done  in  behalf  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind. 

For  some  time  past  grave  apprehensions 
have  existed  in  the  minds  of  its  devoted 
friends  on  account  of  the  diminishing 
sources  of  its  revenues ;  and,  as  the  burden 
of  responsibility  became  heavier  and  more 
heavy,  an  appeal  for  annual  subscriptions 
was  written  and  put  into  circulation  by  Mr. 
Anagnos.  A  copy  of  this  paper  fell,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  chance,  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  business  men  of  the  city;  and  so 
urgent  did  the  matter  appear  to  him  that 
he  at  once  devised  a  scheme  whereby  the 
sum  of  $5,000  should  be  raised  by  means 
of  $10  subscriptions.  This  gentleman  was 
personally  unknown  to  Mr.  Anagnos ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  simple  but  feasible 
plan  was  published  in  the  Transcript,  and 
the  plea  began  to  meet  with  cordial  re- 
sponses, that  this  truly  benevolent  man  was 
made  known  to  "the  friend  of  little  chil- 
dren." My  purpose  in  giving  this  brief 
outline  of  the  movement  now  going  on  is  to 
add  my  word  of  earnest  entreaty  to  your 
readers  to  join  in  the  effort  now  being 
made  to  secure  such  a  sum  of  money  as  will 
relieve,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  danger 
of  adding  to  the  debt  which  already  encum- 
bers the  infant  institution.  May  I  not  urge 
that  generous  contributions  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  to  aid  in  relieving  this  anxiety 
and  alarm  for  the  immediate  future  of  a 
cause  which  enlists  our  warmest  sympathy 
and  is  already  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many 
in  this  good  Commonwealth  ?  a.  r. 


There  is  a  concert  at  the  Longmeadow 
church  to-night  at  S  o'clock  in  behalf  of  a 
cause  which  may  appeal  to  the  hearts  of 
Springfield  people  as  well  as  those  of  the 
villagers.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
an  offshoot  of  the  Perkins  institution, 
which,  however,  depends  upon  a  small  en- 
dowment and  benevolent  contributions  for 
its  support.  The  concert  is  the  thought  of 
Mrs  Frank  Allen,  whose  little  blind  daugh- 
ter Mary  is  a  pupil  of  the  school.  Long- 
meadow  folk  are  notably  quite  musical, 
and  the  concert  promises  to  be  enjoyable. 
In  addition  to  instrumental  and  vocal  mu- 
sic by  home  talent,  considerable  outside 
assistance  has  been  drawn  in,  including 
Dr  Vail  and  Miss  Glidden  of  Enfield  and 
Edward  C.  Talcott  and  Miss  Alice  Hulke- 
ley  of  Hartford,  who  sing  solos.  Miss  Ed- 
na A.  Joslyn,  a  blind  pupil  of  the  Perkins 
institution,  will  also  sing  and  give  a  selec- 
tion upon  the  piauo.  The  sleighing  Long- 
meadow  way  is  capital  now,  and  the 
church  sheds  are  handy  for  the  teams  of 
city  people  who  may  venture  out  to  the 
concert,  admission  to  which  is  25  cents. 


jBftj&fett  Wmnmti^t 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    16.    1895. 


WILL  THE    PARENTS    OF  SEEING  CHIL- 
DREN  GIVE  A  THANK  OFFERING? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  "link  ob 
yo'  marcies,  chile;  tink  ob  yo'  maroies,"  old 
Southern  Chloe  used  to  say ;  and  it,  is  whole- 
some doctrine,  keeping  our  spirits  in  cheer  and 
giving  a  spur  to  work.  We  have  so  many  mer- 
cies to  be  [thankful  for!  Let  us  consider  one. 
For  how  much  would  a  father  barter  the  fond 
look  in  his  daughter's  upturned  eyes,  or  the 
proudly  confiding  gaze  of  his  son?  What 
mother  seeing  the  loving  trustfulness  mirrored 
in  the  eyes  of  her  children,  could  lightly  gauge 
the  value  of  the  blessing  of  sight? 

Picture  the  depth  of  thankfulness  which 
would  be  ours  if,  after  a  nightmare  in  which  our 
darlings  saw  not  or  heard  not,  we  should  awake 
thrilled  with  the  realization  that  they  were 
"audient  and  beholding"  still;  still  free  to 
frolic  unharmed,  guarded  by  warning  sights 
and  sounds;  still  able  to  study  with  untram- 
melled powers;  still  enjoying,  in  the  uncon- 
scious exuberance  of  youth,  all  that  we  prize  so 
consciously  for  them.  Are  there  any  parents 
who  feel  an  impulse  of  gratitude  for  these  par- 


ticular  mercies,  for  the  unblemished  faces  and 
unimpaired  senses  of  their  children?  If  so, 
could  it  be  more  fittingly  expressed  than  by  a 
thank  offering  devoted  to  less  fortunate  child- 
dren— to  the  sightless  little  ones  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind? 

If  anyone  is  prompted  to  make  such  a  thank 
offering,  may  it  be  given  "out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart"  and  "according  as  God 
hath  prospered  him."  L.  E.  P. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  TEN-DOLLAR  GIFTS. 

In  response  to  the  appeals  in  the  Transcript 
from  "C.  H.  B."  and  others,  urging  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  up  the  amount  of  the  deficit 
in  the  income  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  by  ten-dollar  gifts,  the  sum  of  $540  has 
been  received  during  this  week.  To  each  and 
all  the  generous  givers  we  express  our  warmest 
thanks  for  this  token  of  their  active  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless  children, 
who  live  in  unending  d  arkness  and  depend  up- 
on the  generosity  of  their  benevolent  friends 
for  intellectual  and  moral  light.  May  wo  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  halt  or  drawback  in  the 
good  movement  until  the  full  amount  of  $5000 
is  raised?    Here  is  the  list  of  the  contributors: 

Francis  R.  Allen *innn 

•       i:mi  ;■:  ■  •■  '-"   \)     " 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Blgelow 

Mrs.  Oscar  Iasigi. 

:  I].-     Hi'   !■'..:   iJ: ■■••■ 

Mrs.  G.N.  Black ■ 

Miss  Florence  A.  Boyd,  Marlboro 

C 

A.  D.  F 


10.00 

lll.OII 

10.00 

10.00 


i        i.ii       \   mi.  tlT,  Concord,  Mass -.iSSS 

I  oil  Henry  Lea innn 

■  if/-  n.  •■  ■"  Ms  !-"f: 


Froin  a  friend  of  Julia  B.  Anagnos. 


Mrs!  >."'.  I'.  Coburn,  Newton.. 

C.  H.  Greenleaf 

F.  O.F 

From  a  friend,  Newton 

C.  A.  H.  Brookline 


_ .      eorge  F. 

■i.  s  'i    '■•<    H:i;  -  

■      .  v.'hiii"  . .    •■ 


Charles  Merriam. 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


20.00 

20.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
LO.OO 

5.00 


Mrs.  Charles  Merriam.... 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Winkley. 

Miss  I.  V.  Curtis 

Afrlend 


Previously  acknowledged. 


1,798.50 

S2]i*5.50 

Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re-  j 
ceived  and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagnos, 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston.      | 
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Boston  lowcnal 
teJn  paces. 


"wEDNESDAf,   FEBRUARY   20,  1895. 


TO  ENTERTAIN  BLIND. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  desire  to  aid  an  effort  which  is 
made  to  raise  the  sum  of  $5000  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
To  this  end  they  will  give  two  entertain- 
ments Washington's  birthday.  It  Is  hoped 
that  a  generous  patronage  of  the  exhibi- 
tions will  be  given. 

At  11  A.  M.  the  girls  will  give  a  play  en- 
titled "The  Dream  of  Fair  Women."  and 
Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Tommv  Stringer  will  take  part.  The  enter- 
tainment to  be  given  by  the  boys  at  3 
p  M  will  consist  or  literary  and  musical 
selections.  Willie  and  Tommy  will  be  pres- 
ent and  will  take  part  in  these  exercises. 


$ostttt  Wmmmipt 

THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY    21,    1895. 


wisn  to  nave  it. 

Unusual  preparations  had  been  made  for  two 
entertainments  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  tomorrow,  hut  the  principal  music 
teacher  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  Thomas  Reeves, 
died  Tuesday  evening  of  pneumonia.  Owing: 
to  this  sad  event,  the  entertainments  have  had 
to  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Musical  Director  of  Hie  Perkins  Institution. 

Mr.  Thomas  Reeves,  director  of  the  musical 
department  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston,  whose  death  was  an- 
nounced yesterday,  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1843.  His  father  died  when  Thomas  was  an 
infant.  When  he  was  six  years  of  age  his 
mother  and  the  other  members  of  the  family 
emigrated  to  America.  During  the  voyage, 
Thomas  and  one  of  his  elder  brothers  lost  theto 
sight.  Thomas  entered  the  Perkins  Institution 
when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  was  graduated 
in  1863.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Bangor,  Me., 
where  he  taught  music  successfully  three 
years.  Then  he  was  offered  the  directorship  of 
the  musical  department  in  the  institution  for 
the  blind  at  Louisville.  After  remaining  thera 
two  yearB  he  succeeded  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  ai 
musical  director  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
had  since  held  that  position. 


2Po*t*n  Wmnmwt 


SATURDAY.    FEBRUARY    23,    1895. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  TEN  DOLLAR  GIFTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  I  can  hardly 
find  words  to  express  adequately  my  sense  of 
deep  obligation  to  the  many  friends  who  have, 
manifested  a  most  profound  interest  in  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  during  the  last  few- 
weeks  by  contributing  to  its  fund.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  their  gifts  not  only  relieve  a 
present  embarrassment  in  the  finances  and 
thereby  permit  the  work  for  the  afflicted  chil- 
dren to  go  on  without  interruption,  but  they  in- 
sure as  well  the  continuance  of  sympathy  and 
help,  whioh  is  encouraging  beyond  expression. 
When  we  reflect  that  thousands  of  little  blind 
boys  and  girls  are  to  he  alike  benefited  in  the 
future  by  what  is  now  done  for  the  kinder, 
garten,  the  value  of  all  these  good  deeds  and 
generous  ministrations  is  greatly  enhanced.  It 
is  a  noble,  praiseworthy  thing  to  provide  relief 
for  immediate  want ;  but  how  much  greater  is 
the  deed  when  we  build  for  all  time  to  come? 
Generations  of  sightless  children  will  rise  up  to 
call  the  friends  of  their  cause  blessed. 


iue  wnole  numlier  of  contributors  to  this 
fund  is  183,  and  their  donations  amount  to 
$2879. CO.  A  little  more  than  $2000  has  to  be 
rais.nl.  I  arn  confident  that  at  least  two  hun- 
dred of  our  benevolent  and  philanthropic  citi- 
zens will  not  fail  to  respond  to  the  cry  for  help. 
The  doors  of  theTnndergarten  must  be  kept 
wide  open  to  every  little  blind  child  who  seeks 
admission,  and  the  work  must  be  carried  on 
with  its  accustomed  efficiency  and  vigor.  Will 
you  not  aid  the  endeavor  which  Is  made  for  the 
release  of  the  stricken  lambs  of  the  human 
fold  from  tho  bondage  of  affliction  and  help- 
,  lessness?    Here  is  the  list  of  the  con  tribi 

'  Mrs.  W.  H.  Reed 

Joseph  H.  White.  Brookline 


"? 


.  .Joseph  H.  White.. 


Uo.OO 

jooo 
lM.no 


10.00 


"Mother  and  Daugh 

Iii  memory  of  L.  B.  U ;'  ' 

Jits.  J    lluiiti.iKton  Wolcott 100.C 


Mrs.  Ariel  Low. 

The  Misses  Pealiocly,  OamlindKe.. 


too 


Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Williams 

Mrs.  James  A.  Spaulrtlne,  Por 
A  thank  offering  for  good  eyes 

8.  W.  W 

Charles  T.  White 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  White.  ...... 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarke,  Woreestei 
Miss  .Jenny  Wiiecl'T,  .tow  \  o: 
Misi  B.  B.  Thacher.  Norlhain 
Benjamin  Sturtevant  Joss, -Ja 
Guy  Noble  toss,  .Jamaica  Pla 

Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Stone!! 

Henrv  Woods 

Mrs.  Charles  Faulkner 

Miss  Fanny  M.  Faulkner 

Charles  H.  Swan 

Mrs.  Susan  C.  Warren 

Previously  acknowledged. . 


!,345.80 


Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagnos. 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston. 
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Donations 


the     Kindergarten     irj 
Plain  Solicited. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Globe: 

A  reader  of  your  paper  is  in  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  benevolent  suggestion 
made  by  a  "Globe  Admirer"  to  send  $2 
donations  to  Mr  Anagnos  to  aid  the  Irin- 
dergarten  for  the  blind. 

If  any  persons  in  this  community  are 
unacquainted  with  the  noble  work  wh.ch 
is  done  for  little  sightless  children,  I 
would  urge  a  visit  to  the  school  in  Ja- 
maica Plain,  where  a  revelation  awaits 
the  uninformed. 

The  tireless  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  afflicted  which  has  led  Mr  Anagnos 
to  gather  this  company  of  70  and  more 
small  children  and  provide  them  with 
the  "sunny  home"  and  with  all  the 
requisites  for  kindergarten  training,  de- 
serves the  recognition  and  cooperation 
of  every,  person  who  appreciates  the  for- 
'lorn  condition  and  the  unfortunate  sur- 
roundings from  which  many  of  these 
a  are  rescued. 

Is  there  a  more  philanthropic  work 
done  within  the  borders  of  the  state'' 

If  the  kindergarten  is  suffering  from 
the  depression  of  the  business  world 
and  at  the  same  time  is  under  constant 
demand  to  care  for  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  children,  let  us.  one  and  all,  see 
to  it  that  we  give  as  we  are  able  to  as- 
sist those  who  bear  this  heavy  burden 

Where  shall  the  blind  children  turn 
for  succor  and  help  if  not  to  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind?  Tou,  Mr  Editor,  have 
kindly  offered  to  forward  to  Mr  Anag- 
nos  all  sums  which  you  receive  for  this 
object,  and  I  most  gladly  send  you  $5 
from  two  friends  with  the  hope  that  vou 
will  soon  be  able  to  publish  a  long  'list 
of  donations  which  shall  go  toward 
making  up  this  deficit  of  $5000. 

G.  A.  No.  2. 


€he  Christian  Mz^imt. 


TEEMS :  $30  per  year. 


(Eijartties  an*  l&eforms. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  citizens  of 
and  those  of  the  neighboring  towns  will 
lend  generous  assistance  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  who 
are  to  give  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit 
of  the  kindergarten.  The  22d  of  Fehruary 
is  the  time  chosen  for  this  affair ;  and  an 
entertainment  will  be  given  both  in  the 
forenoon  and  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  at 
the  hours  of  11  and  3  respectively.  Tick- 
ets at  fifty  cents  each,  may  be  obtained  at 
the  door  of  the  institution  and  at  the  sales- 
room, No.  37  Avon  Place.  The  pupils  of 
the  school  take  great  interest  in  preparing 
for  these  exhibitions;  and  they  hope  to  be 
enabled,  by  means  of  the  kind  patronage  of 
the  public,  to  make  a  large  annual  contri- 
bution to  the  infant  institution  which  has 
been  such  a  source  of  blessing  to  the  young- 
est of  them.  The  kindergarten  will  be  rep- 
resented at  the  entertainments  by  the  two 
interesting  children  whose  progress  is 
watched  with  interest  and  delight  by  many, 
—Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer. 
Edith  Thomas  will  take  part  in  the  play 
entitled  "The  Dream  of  Fair  Women," 
which  the  girls  of  the  parent  school  will 
give  at  11  a.m.  Music  will  be  an  especial 
feature  in  connection  with  the  presentation 
of  this  little  drama.  The  entertainment 
will  be  given  by  the  boys  at  3  p.m.,  and 
will  consist  of  literary  and  musical  selec- 
tions appropriate  to  the  day. 


Iteto  n  Wmnmiwt 


SATURDAY,    MARCH    2,    1895. 


These  are  bad  times  for  raising  money  for 
public  purposes;  but  there  is  one  institution 
which  has  already  suffered  much  more  than  it 
should  from  the  bad  times,  and  which  should 
have  its  deficit  made  up.  The  honor  of  Boston 
is  in  a  marked  sense  pledged  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  It  is 
an  institution  which  has  given  us  honor  abroad, 
and  added  greatly  to  our  reputation  for  educa- 
tional zeal  and  skill  as  well  as  for  practical 
philanthropy.  It  rests  wholly  upon  private 
generosity,  havinc  no  official  support.  The  ap- 
peal which  has  lately  been  made  in  its  behalf 
is  to  supply  a  deficit  which  the  hard  times 
made  in  its  ordinary  receipts;  and  this  deficit 
is  as  yet  far  from  being  made  up. 
At  least  two  thousand  dollars  more 
will  have  to  be  raised;  but  it  cannot  be 
raised,  perhaps,  unless  people  give  toward 
the  kinderearten  who  do  not  regard  them- 
selves as  being  ordinarily  the  ones  to  whom 
charitable  appeals  are  made.  How  easy  it 
would  be  for  many  persons  who  really  oould 
not  afford  to  give  more  than  a  dollar  to  find 
nine  other  persons  who  might  give  a  dollar! 
Everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business;  but 
almost  anyone  who  did  make  it  his  or  her  busi- 
ness to  obtain  a  dollar  from  nine  other  persons 
could  do  it.  And  even  if  not  more  than  a  dol- 
lar was  obtained,  it  would  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. The  Listener  is  sure  that  he  does  not 
go  amiss  in  saying  that  if  all  the  people  who 
contribute  to  other  charitable  objects  were  to 
make  their  contributions  subject  to  a  shave  of 
two  per  cent  for  the  Kindergarten  of  the  Blind 
(until  it  obtains  the  amount  which  it  must 
have)  they  would  be  doing  a  pious  act. 
+  +  + 


FIVE    HUNDRED     TEN-DOLLAR     GIFTS.! 

The  Transcript  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the; 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  growing  very1 
slowly.  The  subscriptions  received  in  the 
course  of  the  present  week  amount  In  all  to! 
$429.  This  sum  brings  the  entire  fund  up  to' 
$3308.50;  hence  a  balanoe  of  $1891.50  is  still 
lacking  for  its  completion.  Gifts  came  from 
various  sources,  and  in  many  instances  they 
were  accompanied  by  cheering  words  and 
hearty  wishes,  for  which  we  are  no  less  grate- 
ful than  we  are  for  the  money  itself.  One  of  the 
friends,  who  takes  a  very  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  little  blind  children,  has  recently 
sent  to  us,  with  a  second  contribution  of  ten 
dollars,  a  most  kind  note,  from  which  we  take 
the  liberty  of  copying  the  following  extract: 
"I  hope  you  will  not  be  discouraged  because 
the  funds  come  in  rather  slowly,  but  continue 
your  appeal  until  the  neoessary  amount  of 
$5000  is  obtained.  It  will  come  in  time,  I  am 
confident."  So  are  we.  It  will  come  without 
doubt.  Therefore  we  do  not  feel  at  all  dis- 
couraged about  the  final  result,  nor  do  we  in- 
tend to  discontinue  our  earnest  appeals  in  be- 
half of  the  stricken  lambs  of  the  human  fold.or 
to  give  rest  either  to  the  Transcript  and  its  be- 
nevolent readers  or  to  the  public  at  large  until 
the  needs  of  the  kindergarten  are  fully  sup- 
plied, so  that  its  benefloent  work  may  be  car- 
ried on  without  interruption  and  with  its  usual 
vigor  and  efficiency.  Here  is  the  list  of  the 
recent  contributors: 

Mrs.  D.  Webster  King J10.00 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton 10.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  Lyman,  Brookllne 20.00 

A  Cambridge  Friend 10.00 

Alexander  Moseley,  second  contribution...  10.00 

Henry  Whitman , 10.00 

Stephen  Bullard 10.00 

Mrs.  Hannah  E.  Blgelow,  Marlboro 10.00 

H.  R.  L.,  Salem 10.00 

WW 1.00 

M.  W 1.00 

Mrs.  John  A.  Burnham 20.00 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Peabody,  Brookllne 10.00 

Mrs.  E.  E.  V.  Field.  Milton 10.00 

MissC.  C.  Vose.  Milton 10.00 

Jacob  C.  Rogers 20.00 

Miss  Julia  Goddard,  Brookllne 15.00 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Jolllfte,  Charles  River  Village. . .  10.00 

Frederick  W.  Hatch,  Reading 10.00 

Two  Sisters,  Cambridge 10.00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Carr 10.00 

Atherton  T.  Brown 60.00 

Mrs.  Atherton  T.  Brown 10.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.Brown 10-00 

Miss  Alice  W.  Brown 10.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Wood 10.00 

Augustus  Flagg. 10.00 

Mrs.  AugustusTlagg 10.00 

Rev.  Oetavius  B.  FrotMngham 10.00 

Mrs.  F.  Merriam 10.00 

Mrs.  M.  Abble  NeweU,  In  memory  of  her  hus- 
band           30.00 

Mrs.  Josiah  Parsons  Cook ■. 10.00 

A.  B.  W.,  Jamaica  Plain 10.00 

E.  Francis  Parker 10.00 

Through  Miss  Edna  A.  Joslyn 1.00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester 10.00 

Sympathy,  Roxbury 1.00 

Previously  acknowledged 2,879.50 

83,308.50 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagnos, 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  South  Boston. 
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MONDAY,    MARCH    4,    1805. 


The  Kindergarten  fob  the  Blind  is  slow  to 
reoeive  the  much  needed  five  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  Anagnos  acknowledges  with  his  usual  cor- 
dial gratitude  the  sums  which  have  been  sent, 
but  an  impartial  observer  must  acknowledge 
that  the  needs  of  the  blind  children  at  Jamaica 
Plain  might  be  more  promptly  met.  If  this 
were  the  last  week  of  grace  wherein  happy 
seeing  people  might  testify  to  their  interest  in 
these  little  ones  by  sending  ten  dollars  apiece 
to  the  kindergarten  fund,  the  five  thousand  ! 
dollar  fund  would  be  overflowing  by  next  Sat- 
urday night.    Try  it! 


\f\  a/.   ■.-■  , . 

S>\       ,  ^mTss  Martha  Carter  s  class  in  the  intermediated 
'department,  numbering  over  20  scholars,   spent    | 
part  of  Feb.  22   at   the   Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  on  Perkins  St.,  and  made  a  contribution     1 
of  $5.00  tor  the  little  sightless  scholars.     This     | 
amount  they  have  saved  up  aside  from  their  reg- 
ular contributions   to  the   Sunday  school  box, 
and  their  example  is  worthy  to  be  followed  J3y_ 
Vdder  classes^ 


"WHAT  WE  GAVE,  WE  HAVE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  Watching 
with  a  degree  of  personal  interest  the  fortunes 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  I  cannot  re- 
frain at  this  oritical  hour  in  its  history  from 
oalling  fresh  attention  to  a  most  important 
fact  which  was  emphasized  in  an  appeal  made 
not  long  since  in  behalf  of  this  nursery  for 
little  blind  children.  It  was  said,;  and  most 
truly,  that  the  reason  why  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  Boston  takes  the  foremost  place  and  is 
superior  in  every  way  to  that  which  is  done  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  for  those  similarly 
afflicted,  is  because  individuals  have  held 
themselves  responsible  for  its  suocess.  The 
personal  interest,  the  helping  hand,  the  intelli- 
gent, stanoh  and  true  friends  have  been  force- 
ful elements  in  carrying  forward  the  enterprise 
and  in  giving  it  the  prosperity  which  has  at- 
tended it.  Those  who  laid  the  deep  and  broaa 
foundations  of  this  noble  project  have 
passed  on.  Other  true  lovers  of  humani- 
ty have  filled  the  places  left  vacant,  and 
so  the  same  high  standard  ha3  been  main- 
tained, and  not  only  so  but  new  and  wider 
avenues  of  usefulness  have  been  opened.  The 
infant  institution,  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  was  conceived  and  has  been  entirely 
built  up  by  this  same  spirit  of  indivVdual  re- 
sponsibility. And  as  I  have  read  from  week  to 
week  in  the  lists  which  have  been  published 
rthe  names  of  the  contributors  to  the  fund  of 
t$5000,  the  conviotion  has  been  confirmed  that 
fthe  benevolent  friends  of  the  little  sightless 
'children  are  still  to  the  front,  and  they  will  see 
[  to  it  that  this  beautiful  Christ-like  work  is  not 
fallowed  to 'suffer  and  languish  for  want  of 
,  money. 

The  times  are  seemingly  disastrous  to  rich 
and  poor  alike  and  so  this  fund  hasgrownmore 
slowly  than  we  could  wish;  but  just  now,  as  it 
has  reached  its  present  size  let  me  urge  upon 
you  a  vigorous  effort  for  its  full  completion. 
Kemember  the  little  blind  children— their  utter 
helplessness  and  entire  dependence  upon  your 
charity.  Back  Bay. 


C&e  qjrtjttian  »eaf$ter. 

TERMS!  $3.00  per  year,    Single  copies,  6  cents, 


WILL  YOU  HELP  THE  BLIND? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Register.— 

A  liberal  response  has  been  made  to  the 
recent  appeals  for  contributions  to  aid  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain  but  the  amount  still  falls  far  short 
of  that  which  is  needed.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  there  may  be  many  persons  in  this 
rapidly  changing  and  growing  section  who 
do  not  know  much  about  this  special  form 
of  resell  work,  but  whose  compassion  and 
help  could  be  easily  gained  if  a  concrete 
case  of  need  was  brought  before  them. 
With  the  earnest  desire  in  my  heart  to  win 
new  friends  to  the  cause,  I  beg  you  "look 
here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this  "  I 
may  say  truly  that  neither  is  in  any  degree 
a  sketch  of  fancy.     Here  is  one  side  of  the 

S  The'  home  which  we   see  is  most  forlorn 
and    destitute    in   appearance.     Ho   pictur- 
esque side  to  poverty  appears  in  this  place, 
I  but    an    aspect  of    penury  absolute,  severe, 
and  unlovely.     The  two  rooms  are  meagrely 
supplied  with  bare  necessaries   for  living. 
The  pent  atmosphere  is  close  and  stifling. 
Dirt  is  seen  everywhere,  and  in  abundance. 
The  children  in  this  home  are  ragged    un- 
kempt, half -starved,  noisy,    and    rough    in 
i.     True,  the  little  fellow  who  is  be- 
hind  the  cordon  of   pieces   of   furniture  is 
quiet  enough.     But  he,  poor  baby,  is  blind , 
and  the  other  children,  having  instincts  of 
'  mercy    arrange    for   him  this  comparatively 
Tafe  retreat,  perchance  from  their  own  rude 
violence.    The  father  and  mother  are  absent 
the    livelong    day,  having  employment  in  a 
mill  near  by.    The  n.eeds  of  the  little  sight- 


less  boy  are  ministered  to  occasionally  by 
the  young  brothers  and  sisters ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  they  find  it  pleasanter  to  play 
on  the  street  than  to  stay  in  this  dismal 
room  with  a  blind  boy.  And  so  this  neg- 
lected child  is  left  alone,  guarded  in  a 
measure  from  danger,  but  prevented  by  this 
very  semblance  of  care  from  the  exercise 
which  children  need  in  order  to  grow. 
What  wonder  that  both  his  body  and  mind 
are  enfeebled  by  such  an  existence!  Where 
is  the  possibility  of  hope  that  he  will  ever 
receive  that  which  is  his  due  as  a  member 
of  the  human  family  ?  This  child  should 
exercise  freely  in  the  open  air.  He  should 
become  familiar  with  objects  by  the  sense 
of  touch.  He  should  be  taught  to  dress  and 
undress  himself,  to  wash  his  hands  and 
face,  to  feed  himself  with  spoon  and  fork. 
He  should  be  encouraged  to  dispense,  as  far 
as'  possible,  with  the  assistance  of  others, 
be  taught  a  becoming  deportment,  and 
such  habits  as  will  be  of  service  to  him 
later  in  life.  This  category  of  obligations 
is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  one ;  but  tell 
me,  I  pray,  where  shall  the  blind  child  of 
the  very  poor  receive  this  simple  but  im- 
portant course  of  training  ?  Can  the  home 
supply  this  need  ?    Let  us  reverse  the  shield. 

Commodious  and  beautiful  buildings, 
each  of  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  have  been  erected  in  Jamaica 
Plain  for  the  use  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind.  The  rooms  in  each  house  are 
large  and  sunny:  the  appointments  of  all 
have  suited  means  to  end.  Ample  play- 
grounds are  provided,  and  no  effort  is 
spared  to  supply  whatever  will  develop  and 
promote  health  of  body  and  mind.  A  com- 
pany of  blithe  and  merry  boys  and  girls 
may  be  seen  daily  engaged  in  delightful 
kindergarten  occupations,  or  in  outdoor 
sports  and  games.  Wise  and  gentle  teachers 
are  employed  to  guide,  control,  and  in- 
struct. Floods  of  sunshine,  abundance  of 
fresh  air,  healthful  food,  comfort,  and  hap- 
piness abound  for  seventy  children  in  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

These  little  sightless  children  have  nearly 
all  been  rescued  from  homes  of  ignorance 
and  poverty.  The  good  work  goes  on  apace. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  the  kindergar- 
ten increases  rapidly :  the  funds  needed  for 
its  support  lessen  as  steadily.  Shall  this 
philanthropic  enterprise  ask  in  vain  for 
money  f  The  sum  of  85,000  seems  a  paltry 
amount  to  block  the  wheels  of  progress. 
Too  hearty  praise  cannot  be  given  to  t.bft 
noble,  generous,  warm-hearted  friends  wh*  . 
have  thus  far  sustained  the  fortunes  of  the 
kindergarten ;  but,  in  this  hour  of  financial 
embarrassment,  may  not  a  force  of  new  ad- 
herents be  won  to  the  cause  ?  I  call  upon 
a  score  of  business  men  in  this  city  to  \ 
unite  and  free  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  from  this  oppressive  load  of  debt. 


,  '#? 


FIVE    HUNDRED   TEN -DOLLAR   GIFTS. 

Sinoethe  publication  of  the  last  list  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Transcript  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  a  de 
cided  step  in  advance  has  been  made.  The 
subscriptions  received  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent week  amount  in  all  to  $779.  This  sum 
brings  the  entire  fund  up  to  $4087.60;  there- 
fore a  balance  of  $912.50  is  still  lacking  for  its 
completion,  and  for  this  amount  we  must  ap- 
peal to  the  public  with  all  the  earnestness  we 


We   seize  this 


opportunity  of 


expressing  again  our  sense  of  deep  gratitude  to 
each  and  all  the  contributors,  both  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  have  rallied  in  support  of 
the  infant  institution,  and  for  the  kind  and  en. 
couraging  words  with  which  many  of  the  gifts 
were  accompanied.  Wa  beg  to  assure  our  good 
friends  and  generous  helpers  that  no  delays  or 
slow  progress  can  dishearten  us.  Our  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  our  cause  and  in  the  benevolence 
and  fair-mindedness  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts is  so  strong  that  we  do  not  entertain  the 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  completion  of  the 
fund.  We  are  confident  that  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  of  the  neighboring  towns  will  not 
allow  to  languish  for  want  of  adequate  support 
an  institution  whioh  carries  light  where  there 
is  increasing  darkness,  and  offers  both  shelter 
and  the  means  for  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment to  the  storm-beaten  lambs  of  the  human 
fold.  The  fourth  corner  in  the  subscription  list 
is  Just  turned.  We  are  now  striving  to  reach 
the  fifth  and  last  one,  which  is  almost  in  sight 
May  we  hope  that  at  the  end  of  the  coming 
week  the  whole  amount  of  $6000  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  our  treasurer,  Here  is  the  list  of  the 
recent  contributors : 
Mrs.  0.  A.  Cummlngs,  additional  to  make  up 


An  Interested  friend 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ttlton 

■  y  E.  Endlcott,  Beverly. 


A  friend "" 

Miss  Marlon  Russell 

A.  W,  T.,  Randolph 

Mrs.  Dexter  N.  Richards,  Brookllne. 


Calvin  Young,  Dorchester 
Miss  Minnie  M,  ~ 
In  His  Name. . . 


Miss  Minnie  I 
In  His  Nar 
Friend  M. 


Hayes,  second  contribution. . 


100.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Roger  Wolcott ,i„„ 

Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott i' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolcott's  children i"'"x 

Cambric" 

in     nnniK-i  ..... 


__._jia»>. 

J.  Alfred  Tucke 
child 


1.00 
10.00 


John  Goldthwalt 

Laban   Pratt.  Dorchester 

Ian  Pratt,  Dorchester.. 


10.00 

i.  i  hi 

!'.-,..» I 


in. nil 
100.00 


an  d.  Page.... .' JM2 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Sours,  liiookllne fn'i, 

t  Metfford J9-22 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Nichols ?»"" 

Mrs.  John  W.  Belcher,  Brookllne  nrm 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  C'al Urookllne.. ..'.'.'." .'.".' 2'™ 

Mrs.  B  L.  Young ;\"\  jggg 


ce  M.  Longfellow,  Cambridge! ' 


John  G.  Wrlgh 
Mrs.  John  G.  Wright 

lll.s.s  Lib  D.  Wright. 

Cheney  and  family. 


10.00 

lo.no 


111, I), I 


Mrs.  Constantlne  F.  Hutchlns    

InMemorlam  C.  11.  D 

■  '     ■        •   •'. ij 

Henry  Wood,  Hoxlmrv '"" 

'  :eu?^i.  M.  ronnell .' 

1     arles  H.  Allen 

W   H HL°eUegmon'  N01tD  Adams- •  •  ■  •'•'•'■■■.■.'.'.'.'.'.':        10.00 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Whiting.'.';.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' innn 

George  s ' MaSe'ld "■'"■"        ™™ 

A.  S.°E.',  Koxbury. .'.'.'.'.'.['. }2'22 

C.  F.  E.,  Roxbury J2-°2, 

Previously  acknowledged ..'.'.V. '.'.'.'. '.'."I!;  .1  so.s'jo 

(S4.087.60 
Farther  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by 
-,.-,..  M.  Anagnos. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston. 


itofem  Immmtirt 


FRIDAY,    MARCH    15,    1895. 


'"PITY    AND    NEED    MAKE   ALL     FLESH 
KIN." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  In  a  recent 
issue  of  your  paper,  our  esteemed  friend  the 
"Listener"  championed  most  warmly  the  cause 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  and  the  un- 
dertaking to  raise  a  fund  for  its  benefit.  No 
better  authority  than  this  same  clear-sighted 
critic  needs  to  be  quoted  in  support  of  this 
noble  enterprise,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  will 
not  object  to  an  indorsement  of  his  views.  Of 
the  kindergarten,  he  says,  "It  rests  wholly  upon 
charity,  having  no  official  support;"  and 
further,  "The  honor  of  Boston  is  in  a  marked 
sense  pledged  to  its  maintenance."  As  I  have 
followed  the  published  lists  of  contributions 
from  week  to  week,  it  has  been  apparent  that 
some  of  our  best  citizens  recognize  this  obliga- 
tion, and  their  response  to  the  appeals  for  aid 
has  been  in  keeping  both  with  their  notion  of 
duty  and  the  generosity  which  is  in  the  truest 
sense  "of  the  heart  and  not  the  hands."  But 
the  fund  has  now  reached  a  point  where  it  is 
likely  to  halt.  Everybody  knows  that  the  last 
dollars  are  laggards,  therefore,  unless  the 
friends  of  the  little  blind  children  rally  their 
forces  and  make  a  strong  and  persistent  effort, 
the  fund  of  $5000  will  remain  incomplete.  Do 
not  let  us  contemplate  with  indifference  a 
failure  in  this  matter.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  numerous  ten-dollar  bills  which  could 
be  sent  in  to  Mr.  Anagnos  without  crippling 
seriously  the  financial  condition  of  the  donors, 
and  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  of  the  two 
I  evils,  the  least  would  be  to  exceed  the  $5000  in 
]  our  giving,  than  to  fall  short  of  an  amount 
every  penny  of  which  is  needed. 

A  Beacon  Light. 


Hisftm  Ummttiwt 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  16,    1895. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  TEN-DOLLAR  GIFTS. 

For  the  active  interest  which  continues  to  be 
manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  I  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to 
offer  again  my  cordial  thanks  to  its  numerous 
friends  through  these  columns.  But  while  my 
heart  is  full  of  gratitude  on  account  of  the 
good  will  toward  the  little  blind  children  ex- 
pressed In  every  gift  and  in  the  many  kind 
words  which  accompany  the  contributions,  I 
feel  sure  that  you,  generous  supporters  and 
benefactors  of  the  institution,  will  each  and  all 
receive  a  larger  and  more  bounteous  meed  for 
your  liberality,  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
kindergarten  and  in  the  well-ordered  lives  of 
the  hapless  children  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  placed  under  its  shelter  and  to  be  provided 
with  the  best  means  for  intellectual  and  moral 
development.  Without  your  ready  response  to 
the  appeals  for  pecuniary  aid,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  secure  for  these  afflicted  members 
of  the  human  family  such  an  efficient  training 
as  to  enable  them  to  become  in  after  years 
active,  unright,  helpful  and  useful  men  and 
women. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list,  the  con- 
tributions received  in  the  course  of  the  present 
week  amount  in  all  to  $789.96.  This 
sum  brings  the  entire  fund  up  to  $4877.46 ; 
therefore,  a  balance  of  $122.55  is  lacking  to 
complete  the  entire  fund.  May  we  hope  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  coming  week,  we  shall  he  able 
to  announce  that,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of 
the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Transcript, 
the  plan  suggested  by  "C.  H.  B."  proved  to  be  a 
perfect  success,  and  that  the  deficit  in  the 
'annual  income  of  the  kindergarten  is  made  up 
in  full?    Here  is  a  list  of  the  recent  subscribers : 

In  memory  of  CD.  F 810.00 

M.  E.  T..  Maltland,  Fla 10.00 

J.C.A 210-00 

nil.  r.u,iii'.y'L.'p'iokm'a'n!!!!.'..t 25.00 

Mrs.  .1.  s.  Kd  wards,  Uoxbury 20.00 

Salmon  P.  Hlbbard. .......  ■■ 10.00 

Mrs.  S.B.Alden,  Randolph.. 10.00 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Edmands,  Brookllne 10.00 

Miss  Adelaide  Standlsh........ ........... 10.00 

ton,  D.  C 10.00 

Jus    i  liaiies  L.  Carter.... ,vw ,         _ g-92 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Whelden,  Campello,  Mass I       10.00 

!rM.te?ma^nBrobi^e::::::::::::::::::::::    J&88 

in  ,.  s.  Eliot  Guild 10.00 

Mrf-F^Ai'strong.::::::::::::::::::::::::    $88 

;  Mr.  Edward  A.  Strong. .  ■ ... . » •  •.■.■-:• 10-00 


... „„    ,.„.\oury in  00 

Mis,  II    C.  Clink ;f'oo 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Bass : jo'oo 

Mis8  Alice  P.  Tapley Joon 

Mr:;.  ,l:uu9i  Bruerton,  Maiden 10',,o 



A  widow's  mite,  Winchester..... ,  loft 

Lillian  C.  Tba'cber  .'.'.'.','•'.  V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'. 1Ron 

Margie  W.  Thacher .'.'  g^o 

Catherine,  Newtonviil'e.' .'.'.'" ".','.'.'.'.'.'.'. i'oo 

T i"' 

L.  W.  D.  and  M.  M.  D oo'oo 

M.  M.  E.,  with  many  Rood  wishes ]\"  "c'oo 

.lira.  Henry  W.  A  liljott e  on 

Mrs.  W.  A,  Rusl.  r..unlMi,|.v ^X 

'  I  ■;■ 

Mrs.  Emily  E.  Shepard,    Biookllne uo'oo 

I>.  B.Flint "  io on 

Dr.  A.  J.  Baker  Flint {I,"n 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Perry,  Brldgewater 2.00 

R.  B.  S.,  In  in                              :.  Anagnos.".'''''  lo'nft 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Thayer ......     "  lo'iio 

Mrss  Dorothea  Bigelow io'oo 

Miss  Adela  Shaw toon 

U.  B.  C.  Belmont loo 

Mrs.  L.    Miles  Slainlisll Io'oo 

■  w  R.  Robeson r„  'o  , 

Mr|-BpT.  Reed ;;:     5g;gg 

M'rs.'v.b."'Baige::.'.'.':.'.'.':.':::.':::::::': looo 

m.g.w ".:::.. :::";■     ■■ion 

"In  memoriam"  from  L.  and  F.  11        .   ;;    ,  ;.,.,, 

Mrs  I.  I    V,  1  uioujgan.         10.00 

loon 

L.  M.  S.,  Somerville J,00 

For  the  Kindergarten V'oo 

Mrs.  Lucy  L.  i  '"         Bon 

Fromalriend,  E.  J.  W.. b  5,'0 

Previously  acknowledged .'!.'.'  4,087.60 

84,877  45 
Further  contributions  will  be   thankfully  re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagnos, 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston. 


gtosfett  Wtmmi$t 


SATURDAY,  MARCH    23,    1896. 


Congratulations  for  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  for  Mr.  Anagnos  and  for  the  "City  of 
KindHeartsl"  By  one  dollar  and  six  hundred 
more  are  the  needed  five  thousand  exceeded 
for  the  little  blind  children.  It  has  not  taken 
many  weeks  to  get  the  amount  together  and  it 
relieves  anxieties  which  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  devoted  director  of  the 
kindergarten.  Every  contributor  to  the  fund' 
has  received  an  autograph  acknowledgment 
from  Mr.  Anagnos,  though  he  is  busy  in  writ- 
ing the  annual  report  and  in  all  the  compli- 
cated cares  of  Perkins  Institution  and  of  the 
kindergarten.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  Bos- 
tonians  to  give  to  the  blind  children.  It  keeps 
everybody  close  to  the  very  spirit  of  kinder- 
garten work,  which  is  living  with  children,  as 
Froebel  taught,  caring  for  their  needs  from 
full  and  sympathetic  understanding,  not  mere- 
ly from  cold  conviction. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  TEN-DOLLAR  GIFTS  AT 
LAST    COMPLETED. 

Since  the  last  publication  of  the  list  of  con- 
tributors to  the  Transcript  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  the  follow- 
ing sums  have  been  received: 

J  fl  White 81°2-22 

MissN.  Doe 

Mrs.  Alexander  Strong 

Mrs.  Jonathan  H.  While,  Brookllne.... 
M.E • 


6.00 


10.00 

20.00 
ln.no 
10.00 


Byron  T.  Thaye 

&Vg-80CDlugnte'™r'Flr'St--  Parish  "  Unitarian 

Church,  Groton..... 

Mrs.  William  H.  Goldlng. 


Miss  Caroline  R.  Cochran 
Samuel 


.Jr.,  Brookllne. 


Miss  M.  W.  CaWs's  Sunday  school  class.New- 

';;';    "■  •  ;>    '■''"'■'    c:"'""Cl 

Mrs.  George  H.  Perkins 

Miss  Isabel  W.  Perkins 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Wales....... 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Burr,  Auburndale 

Allston,  Mass 

Mrs.  George  H.  Bradford 

MrB.  Qttlncy  Thomdlke 

Mis.  Henry  Whittemore 

MisfsusmSt\imbalV,'saVem.\\\';.\\\\\'.'.'.'"" 

Mrs.  Helena  M.Kent 

Mrs.  B.  G.  D 

M;s\nill'amDVpYc'kman;'second'contriDutton 

Arthur  IS.  Swan 

Miss  Clara  Hemenway 

-i    E.  Blacker ■•■• iX'no 

Mrs.  George  II.  M onroe.  Brookllne in.ou 

Dudley  and  Edward  Plckman 300 

Miss  t.  T.  Wheeler 2.00 


10.00 


Missionary    Society,    Portsmouth, 
N.II in.  on 

Ml  ,.  Kllzahelh  H.   W< H.V00 

Mrs.  John  S.  Hoadloy,  Koxbnry fl.no 

A.  M.  1) 1.00 

Mr,.  II.  Whitman 10.00 

G.A.J 

Mi  ..  lid  ward  I  ordls,  I'oie.sl  Hills 10.00 

Miss  S.  V.    Dexter 10.00 

Male,,!,,,    Mel, end 10.00 

Gardiner  M.  I.ane 10.00 

Honrv  L.  Mlgr/inson 10,00 

Jo:-'  I'll  <     George 10.00 

Mrs.  0.  R.  Hatt. 10.00 

Charles  C  Wheelwright 10.00 

.Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Blgolow,  Melrose 10.00 

H.L.C 1.00 

K.  W 10.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  P.arr.  Jamah-a  Plain 5.00 

Mrs.  Ambrose  Lawrence 10.00 

Miss  H.  A.  How  e,  Jli'ookllno 10.00 

.Miss  I..  Howe,  Brookllne 10.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Forstor,  Jamaica  Plain 5.00 

W.  K.  I,.  I>lllaway 10.00 

.Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Beohe 28.00 

From  two  friends 1(1.00 

Previously  acknowledged 4,877.45 

J5.801.0S 

In  announcing  that  the  Transcript  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is 
completed  and  that  the  sum  of  85000  which 
was  needed  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  cur- 
rent expenses  for  the  present  year  is  raised 
with  an  addition  of  $601.95, 1  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  deep  gratitude  for  the  pro- 
found interest  which  has  been  manifested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  hapless  little  children  who 
have  to  go  through  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  in  never  ending  darkness,  and  for  the 
prompt  measures  which  have  been  adopted  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  infant  institution. 

To  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bacall,  whose  happy 
thought  and  wise  suggestion  set  in  motion  this 
effort  to  raise  the  required  amount  by  means  of 
five  hundred  ten-dollar  gifts,  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  will  grow  larger  as  time  shall 
show  the  good  wrought  by  his  word  "spoken 
in  due  season."  We  must  ever  regard  him  as  a 
friend  in  lime  of  need,  for  such  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be,  and  we  can  but  hope  that  in  a 
large  sense  he  will  feel  that  he  has  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  the  future  fortunes  of  the 
kindergarten. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bacall's  sugges- 
tion the  columns  of  this  paper  have  continued 
to  be  open  to  all  appeals  and  communications 
which  were  calculated  to  help  along  the  work. 
In  this  way  the  Transcript  has  proved  again, 
as  it  has  often  done,  that  one  of  its  aims  is  to  be 
a  stanch  supporter  of  every  benevolent  enter- 
prise, and  that  its  readiness  to  advance  the 
cause  of  humanity  is  in  keeping  with  its  char- 
acter as  one  of  the  foremost  journals  of  the 
Commonwealth.  1  can  hardly  give  adequate 
expression  to  my  sense  of  obligation  to  the  edi- 
tors and  proprietors  of  this  paper  for  what  they 
have  done  and  are  constantly  doing  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  of  New  England. 

The  names  in  the  long  lists  of  contributors 
which  have  been  printed  from  time  to  time 
show  that  the  cause  of  the  afflicted  little  chil- 
dren is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  our  lead- 
ing citizens,  and  that  the  appeal  for  help  has 
been  heard  beyond  our  immediate  borders  and 
responded  to  promptly.  To  these  friends, 
both  old  and  new.  to  each  and  all,  I  desire  in 
behalf  of  the  little  blind  boys  and  girls  to  ex- 
tend an  unstinted  measure  of  grateful  and 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  timely  assistance 
which  they  have  rendered. 

For  the  present  the  kindergarten  is  safe.  The 
full  amount  of  its  current  expenses  for  the 
whole  year  has  been  secured  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  immediate  anxiety  about  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  work  with  its  accustomed  vigor 
and  efficiency.  Yet  this  relief,  great  and  com- 
forting as  it  is,  is  only  temporary.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future  is  always  before  us.  The 
danger  of  the  recurrence  of  a  deficit  has  not 
been  permanently  removed.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  a  sound  business 
policy  to  put  the  institution  on  suoh  a  basis  as 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  repetition  of  this  year's 
experience.  This  may  be  done  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  following  three  things: 

First— 'By  the  completion  of  the  endowment 
fund.    The  sum  of  $58,000  is  still  lacking. 

Second— By  the  payment  of  the  debt  on  the 
new  buildings,  which  amounts  to  about  $16,000 
and  which  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  the  place. 

Third— By  the  increase  of  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions in  which  even  people  of  moderate 
means  can  participate. 

The  attainment  of  these  three  things  is  indie- 
pensable  to  the  perpetuity  and  development  of 
the  institution.  Not  until  these  are  accom- 
plished will  the  financial  condition  of  the  kin- 
dergarten be  such  as  to  render  unnecessary  in 
the  future  all  spasmodic  movements  and  ur- 
gent appeals  to  the  public  for  special  contribu- 
tions in  order  to  make  up  deficits  in  the  income 
for  current  expenses  and  save  the  work  from 
deterioration  and  disaster.  Shall  it  not  be  that 
from  this  time  onward  the  generous  friends  of 
the  little  blind  children  will  not  stop  sending 
their  gifts  until  the  school  is  placed  on  a  firm 
financial  foundation?  M,  Anagnos. 


Stasfen  Ifeawtrfiit 


SATUEDAY,  MARCH    30,    1895. 


FIVE   HUNDRED   TEN -DOLLAR    GIFTS. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Transcript  fund  for  the  benofit  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind: 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Jones Km 

W.H.Jones  AMY, »M0 

Miss  A.  F.  Anderson,  Lowell '"  '  f'XS 

E.  H.,  California A-°° 

A.A.wyman ::::;::::::::    T0°o 

o't.s 1-°° 

h.w.  b;;~;;;;;;;;;;;;".;;;'.;;;;:;;;;;;'.;".;;;;;     a-gg 

two"  sisters'.!!'.'.'.;;".;;'.'.;".' ;;'.".;;■.■;; -59 

Two  friends ™ 

Sirs.  C ,-f°. 

Miss  Flora  e.  Hiddon ;.!!'.!!!!!!!;::!!       100 

ttenddauehter-  ■    >?? 

wimd :.'""".'"::":::::::::;;:;      ;|0 

M.  A.  b.,Midd'letior'o'.' .'.'!!!!'.!!!! K'S5 

?Ilss £w T- "  lor.'.'.'.'.';;;;.'"     inon 

Mrs.  William  Cumston,   Brookline {„' 

Previously  acknowledged 600l!as 

S566el>6 
M.  Anagkos. 

llortfotcr  laljr 
— . — ■ 

Office  444  Main  St.,  opp,,.  City  Hall,_ 
l^z-(^7worcester'  "^ss-  / ^ /  ' 


Boston  Journal. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  local  aux- 
iliary of  the-  Kindergarten  of  the 
iBllnd  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Y. 
\V  C  A.,  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
president.  Mrs.  A.  M.  S.  Butler  in  the 
if^ng0^  with  thfe^tion 
of  Mrs  J.  E.  Day,  who  resigned  from 
?he  treasurership.  Reports  were  read 
which  gave  the  membership  of  tie  so 
ciety  as  about  110;  the  sum  sent  during 
the  past  year  to  the  kindergarten  as 
a  mounting  to  $2'A  leaving  a  small  bal- 
ance in  tSe  treasury.  Mrs  Winslow g 
Lincoln  read  the  report  of  the  visitin, 
committee,  prepared  by  --Mrs.  1 
Pratt,  chairman,  which  g a ve  a n  inter 
esting  account  of  several  visits  to  the  | 
institution  in  South  Boston. 

The  proficiency  with  which  the  little  | 
ones  recited  their  arithmetic  and  geog- 
raphy, the  ease  with  which  they  moved I  , 
about  and'  found  their  way  to  different 
toarts  of  the  building,   and  many  other 
?acts    connected    with    their    education  I 
and   life  were   related   by   Mrs ;•**»"• 
after  Which   Mrs.    Butter   told  of  what . 
she  had  seen  on  visits  there.  The  chil-   . 
dren    could    find    their    own  J°°msQ°y 
beginning   with    the      first      door      and 
counting;   their  towels   hung   on   hooks 
in    the    bath    room,      and      each      Child 
counted   till   it   reached   its   own   hook 
She    saw    one    little   blind    girl!   putting 
her  clean  clothes  away  in  her  bureau  I 
*  The    matron    saM    to    her:    "You    have 
dropped  some  of  your  things."  but  she 
rerjlied     "O   no,   those   go   in  the  upper 
drawer  "     It  was  wonderful)  how  much 
tney^  knew   and  how  much  they   could 

The  kindergarten  for  the  blind  at] 
South  Boston  is  not  a  new  institution 
nor  is  it  brought  now  for  the  first  time 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Woi- 
cesier  A  little  blind  girl  from  thus  c  y 
has  been  under  treatment  there  tor 
cnrnp   velars      Mr.    Anagnos    and   about 

iStfcnS^ore^^^l 
^^rSt^tef^/^ar^f^ 
that   day  when    little   Tommy   Stimgei 

S^end°UIIirhoped1"hyfmo^"will! 
care  to  join  the  Worcester  Auxiliary 
and  contribute  their  share  toward  the 
■sutmort  of  the  home.  It  is  a  lONeiy 
charitv.  and  one  which  enlists  the  sym- 
-  pathies    of    all    who    hay.    observed    its 

methods  and  results.     Mrs.  Edward  D. 
Thayer,    Jr.,    secretary. 


SUNDAY,    APRIL    7,  1895. 


DUMB  AND  BLIND 


Yet     Little    Millie     Robin 
Articulates  and  Writes. 


She   Told   Her   Visitor  She  Ha4 
Been  to  See  the  Whale. 


And  Learned  to  Tell  Time  by 
Clock  in  a  Single  Day. 


Deaf,  blind,  almost  dumb,  and  yet  abla 
to  read,  write  and  do  light  work  around 
the  house  that  girls  of  her  age  do;  it  seems 
almost  miraculous,  yet  that  is  the  story  of 
Millie  Elizabeth  Robin. 

She  was  born  in  Throckmorton,  Texas, 
July  12,  1884.  Her  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  Sweden,  and  her  mother  of  Ten- 
nessee. Their  robust  health  seems  to  have 
been  inherited  by  little  Willie.  She  had 
begun  to  talk,  and  was  considered  an  un- 
usually precocious  child  until  she  reached 
the  age  of  18  months,  when  she  was  at- 
tacked by  what  one  physician  called  "ca- 
tarrhal fever,"  another  "neuralgia  of  the 
head."  Whatever  the  disease,  before  she 
entirely  recovered  from  it,  she  had  lost 
her  sight,  her  hearing,  and  was  only  able 
to  utter  a  few  sounds.  Her  parents  had 
heard  of  the  wonderful  results  attained  by 
the  Boston  teachers  in  the  case  of  Helen 
Keller,  and  in  1890  she  was  brought  to  the 
school  in  this  city,  and  her  education  be- 
gun. 

During  the  past  week  Millie  has  been 
here  in  Boston  visiting  her  friend  at  69 
Worcester  Street.  So  it  was  here  that  I 
went  last  Friday  to  see  her. 

,In  a  moment  there  stood  in  the  doorway 
as  pretty  and  bright  a  little  girl  as  one 
could  wish  to  see. 

Only    Ten  -Tears  Old. 

She  is  but  10  years  old,  but  appeared 
rather  tall  for  her  age,  gracefully  and 
strongly  built,  with  one  of  the  sweetest 
faces'  imaginable.  Her  features  are  regu- 
lar and  full,  and  her  complexion  of  pure 
pink  and  white.  A  great  mass  of  yellow 
hair,  tinged  with  gold,  hung  over  her  shoul- 
ders and  gleamed  in  the  sunlight, 
while  from  beneath  her  heavy  lashes 
peered  a  pair  of,  blue  eyes,  with  a  wistful, 
yearning  look  that  was  most  pathetic 

When  she  was  told  that  there  was-  a 
gentleman  in  the  parlor  who  had  called 
to  see  her  she  asked,  "Does  he  want  to 
take  my  picture?"  On  being  told  that  I 
only  wanted  to  see  her  she  held  out  her 
hand,  and  in  a  very  peculiar  tone  said  what 
was  meant  to  be  "Good  day." 

After  that  she  sat  down  beside  me  and 
began  to  laugh  and  chatter,  always  keeping 
fast  hold  on  Mrs.   Whiting's  hand. 

There  was  no  need  of  my  opening  the  con- 
versation. Hardly  were  we  seated  when  she 
said.  Mrs.  Whiting  acting  as  interpreter: 
"I  have  been  to  see  the  whale.  Have  you?" 
I  confessed  I  had  not.  "I  did.  and  I  felt 
him  with  my  feet  and  some  of  the  bones 
with  my  hands.  It  was  big,"  she  said,  all 
the  time  speaking  articulate  sounds,  of 
which  now  and. then  I  could  catch  a  word. 
"But  I  did  not  like  it.  I  could  not  touch 
it  much." 

"What  were  you  doing  when  I  came?" 
I   asked. 

"Helping  out  in  the  kitchen,"  was  the 
reply.  In  fact,  as  Mrs.  Whiting  said,  Millie 
is  never  so  happy  as  when  doing  some- 
thing. Not  a  quiet  or  lazy  bone  In  her 
body. 

Nhe  Helps  Do  H»u»eivorii. 

I  asked  her  what  she  did  during  the  flay 
while  she  was  here.  She  said  she  made 
her  bed  and  cleared  up  her  room,  right 
after  breakfast.  "Then  I  read,  knit,  play  | 
with  my  dolls  qrstudjrj' 
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Just  then  Mrs.  Whiting'  said  something 
to  her  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet:  .she 
signaled  back,  "Does  he  think  I  cannot 
read?"  and  she  was  off  upstairs.  She 
iked  slowly  and  with  difficulty  through 
room  and  hall  until  she  got  to  the  foot 
the  stairs,  when  she  ran  off  as  quickly 
and  easily  as  any  child.  In  a  second  she 
had  returned  with  her  book  behind  her 
back,   crying  out,   "Don't  look,   don't  look!" 

She  came  with  that  wonderful  intuitive 
skill  of  a  blind  girl,  and  sat  down  between 
is    with    her   book. 

Without  any  hesitation,  she  began  to 
read.  It  was  the  Christmas  story  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  little  Eug- 
glese<=.  She  read  slowly  and  carefully,  feel- 
jt  the  raised  letters  with  her  keen  fin- 
ger tips,  and   now  and  then   I  could  under- 

tand  a  word  or  two. 

When  she  had  read  about  a  page,  she 
turned  In  many  directions  and  tried  to 
say  something  for  me  to  understand.  Then 
she  said  in  the  sign  language  to  Mrs.  Whit- 
ing: 

"Do  I  not  read  plainly?"  I  answered 
'Yes,"  and  she  laughed  a  most  happy  and 
;ontented  laugh,  the  only  really  natural 
sound  she  ever  utters. 

Can  Tell  Time,  Too. 

Again  she  spoke.  "I  can  tell  time!"  This 
time  I  understood.  The  "tell"  and  "time" 
were  very  plain.  I  expressed  my  astonish- 
ment, but  Mrs.  Whiting  said: 

"One  day  Mr.  Whiting  brought  home 
a  little  clock,  from  which  he  had  taken  the 
glass.  During  the  day  I  taught  her  to  tell 
the  time,  and  the  moment  he  got  home  that 


night  Millie  was  the 
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She 


tied   it   all 


hir 


Pretty  good  for  a  child  deaf  and  blind  and 
almost  dumb,  I  thought. 

While  Mrs.  Whiting  was  telling  me  this 
Millie  had  gone  back  to  her  books,  and  was 
amusing  herself  with  the  "Little  Rug- 
gleses"  again.  She  read  slowly  and  with 
e  or  less  labor,  but  with  understanding, 
face  would  light  up  or  grow  long  and 
serious  according  as  her  little  friends  of  the 
story  were  happy  or  sad. 

Her  notion  of  music  is  rather  amusing. 
When  asked  to  sing,  she  began  with  "Do," 
In  her  natural  voice,  putting  her  hand  on 
her  throat.  And  as  she  sang  up  the  scale, 
at  each  successive  note  she  would  put  her 
hand  higher  up  on  her  face,  till  the  high 
"Do"  came  with  her  hand  on  her  fore- 
head. Only  by  thus  placing  her  hands  on 
her  face,  higher  or  lower,  according  as  she 
is  ascending  or  decending,  is  she  able  to 
make  even  the  smallest  attempt  at  singing. 
Without  .this,  all  her  notes  would  be  alike 
in  pitch.  As  it  is  now,  she  does  not  sing  the 
exact  scale,  only  making  the  high  notes  of 
It  very  high  and  the  low  ones  very  low. 
What  She  Miudiex. 

"What  do  you  do  at  school?"  I  asked, 
after  she  had  sung. 

"I  study,"  she  replied.  "I  will  tell  you 
what  I  study  in  school.  I  study  writing  at 
9  o'clock,  knitting  at  10  o'clock,  at  11  o'clock 
reading,  and  at  half-past  11  I  study  arith- 
metic. I  think  I  go  at  12  o'clock.  After 
dinner,  at  2  minutes  of  2,  I  study  zoology, 
at  3  o'clock  gymnastics.  In  the  evening 
reading;  that  is  all.  I  like  to  have  only  a 
few  classes.  I  have  not  so  many  as  Edith. 
I  have  only  four  in  the  morning." 

"What  do  you  like  best?" 

"I  like  gymnastics  and  arithmetic.  I  do 
not  like  writing  very  well." 

"What  do  you  do  Sundays?" 

She  thought  for  a  few  minutes  before 
she  answered. 

"I  let  Mildred  and  the  others  play  with 
my  doll's  things." 

Millie  is  a  most  happy  and  contented  little 
girl  all  the  time.  When  she.  is  disappointed 
she  will  be  sad  for  a  minute  or  so,  but 
soon  seems  to  forget  it.  Once  a  little  girl 
friend  of  hers  was  crying  because  Millie 
could  not  see  nor  hear. 

"Tell  her  not  to  cry,"  she  said,  "I  am 
happy  all  the  time."  and  she  is.  She  makes 
the  best  of  everything,  and  when  at  school 
is  alwavs  busy  about  her  work,  learning  all 
she  can,  or  engaged  In  doing  something 
for  her  little  friends.  She  is  kind-hearted 
and  affectionate,  full  of  fun.  quick  to  learn, 
and  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  lived.  Yet  when 
she  came  to  Boston  her  mind  was  almost  a 
blank,  and  she  herself  was  almost  a  wild 
animal.  Nov/  she  can  read,  write,  cipher  a 
little,  sew,  knit,  take  care  of  herself  and  her 
room,  and  by  many  little  ways  make  herself 
useful- 
Does  anyone  wonder  that  Bostonians  are 
proud  of  their  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind? 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  REPORT. 

Sixty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Insti- 
tution's Work  for  the  Blind-Stories  of 
Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 

Stringer. 

The  first  copy  of  the  sixty-third  annual  report 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  arrived 
yesterday  morning.  To  begin,  the  paragraph 
signed  at  the  end  of  their  report  hv  the  trustees, 
Messrs.  Edward  Brooks.  William  Endicott,  Jr., 
Joseph  B.  Glovor.  J.  Theodore  Heard.  Henry 
Manon  Howe,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  William  L. 
Richardson,  Leverett  Saltonstall.  Henry  Stone, 
Thomas  F.  Temple,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike  and 
George  W.  Wales,  may  be  quoted: 
f^J.L.'lV.!!  hrave  th<L  H"0*1  fortune  to  retain  In 

,  w  7  fr's'BhlV™ris  onr  director, 
-*!.■■  ■<  <•  hael  Anagnos.  It  is  needless  to  speak 
vn  Wsf,ld„eVty;uneTO,t,on'l!'ym"athy  and  ability 
in  the  work;  they  have  been  amply  tested  by 
many  years  of  faithful  labnr.  ami  urr  r  ,■.-. 
Honei\,rt1a",^'1i0,k,,£w  an^l'inK  of  the  instUu- 
tion  with  which  be  has  so  long  been  connected. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Anagnos  is  rather  a  big 
book  every  year,  and  its  preparation  is  a  great 
task  faithfully  performed,  and  with  most  in- 
teresting results.  The  present  officers,  as  M 
the  past,  are:  President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D  • 
vice  president,  George  S.  Hale;  treasurer,  Ed- 
ward Jackson;  and  secretary, Michael  Anagnos 
Ihe  trustees' report  shows  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  during  the  past  year  To 
quote  from  it: 
Music  naturally  and   necessarily  occupies  a 

of  the  M*  Wn06  £?  th%  IUe  an?  «<<ncatioS 
oi  the  blind.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  ins-true- 

othi 

as  needed, 

ate  course  has   been   constantly  am 

!eH°?wd  ;!Lth?ae^Ports.    The  trusteesTavI 

IVLl   „      ,   6    "QStitution    of    such    a    course 

?&n«  )£™Ion1-8ef  t0  be, Postponed.    The  first 

steps   have    at    length     been    taken    for    the 

accomplishment  of  ,  1,  .       'mr„o=e 

a  Xn   of  '"  ?  "ache?  eiSXved. 

hnnka  i,  f   "U^7  .arra"8-ed   and   the  required 

books,  in  raised  print,  are  in  course  of  prenara- 

LaVin  fex,vnon%T8inolude,d  a"  elemental 
Latin  lexicon.  Thus  a  sma  beginning  ha= 
^nrnade  of  an  advanced  conrse/wK  itas 
tSkW^V™*1]  b?  s<?  e*tende.d  as  to  fit  hose 
ii  jiontoour  best  college*  or 
forteachin  ne.bls   of  Sing 

It  is  also  intended   to  furnish  a  thorough  and" 
scientific  musical  nl  ,.„   c?"ahie 

;.ng  it.  as  well  as  to  provide  "the  means 
of  practical  business  training  for  thosewho 
mTi t  p,^sue  the  usual  vocations  of  life  ° 

dur  ine  thflilf  received  numerous  additions 
(luring  the  past  year,  and  has  become  a  great 
ible  not  only  to  the 
blind  of  New  England,  but  to  many  orners  who 
£l\d  W  VarIOUS  pans  ol  ,he  t'nitea  State*  1° 
ft^a*SBS5J?  \re  °"?n  *>  al<  those  who  are 
ake  these  pub- 


Hie  work  as  last  year.    New  pianofortes'  „„« 

eSS^rEXSSSStt'  haTe  been  Procured 
^T,™  i  1  he  establishment  of  a  po  .t  .jradn- 


!  of  them.    In  order  to  i 


1  accessible  to  those  who  mav  desir. 
use i  tnem,  a  complete  set  has  been™lacel  in  tb"« 
public  library  of  eac 
teenstBSrDm!SS&  New  Bedford.  F-: 
\\orcester.     Providence,     Newport,   Hartford 
Ivew  Haven  and  Portland.  Me.    II  ese  collec 
t°HSJZef  ,ncreased  and  replenished  from  time 
to  time  free  of  charge  to  the  libraries. 

From  Mr.Anagnos's  report  it  appears  that  the 
musical  department  Is  in  excellent  condition 
In  part  the  report  says- 
Manual  training  forms  one  of  the  nrinciDal 
i.ts   of  our  curriculum,  and    Slav,  a 

u'tiMn  ^*2?^S^fe«r^aP  to? 
been 

have'proved 


nstitui 
rather  than  educational  purposes 
ned  as  unprofitable! 

d  rn  be  help- 


theii 
nue  to 


ful  in  enabling  a  few  graduate 

living  and  are  still  in  yogue.   They  con~tI 

>rk  o..  „i 

through  the  agency  of  this  system  spe 

demand  Pwi?th™n: 
«™»i- C1 that  itS  m^ods  and  SDir»  should  be 
speedi.v  transplanted  into  everv  branch  of  in 
dustrlal  a'V  i'.ig"  ami    form   t,-" 

essence  and  foundation  thereof     Sew ing  fcn  ir 
ting.cro-h,  ul  uphb'ste??work" 

mattress  an-;    lasb  ,v-f  w orhy 

-     . 
should  be  rearranged  and  ba- 
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ices  are  &din5ll°n^l£l^5- 
rainmi 
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Edith  Thomas  makes  constant.  If  rather 
slow,  progress.  She  is  very  fond  of  writing  let- 
ters, and  a  number  of  most  creditable  ones  by 
her  are  inserted  in  the  report.  Edith  likes  clay 
moulding  very  much,  and  is  most  successful  in 
making  maps,  etc.  A  special  triumph  of  her 
skill  in  handiwork  is  a  set  of  doll's  clothes 
which  she  made  during  a  visit  at  Hampden 
last  summer.  The  most  attractive  as  well  as 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  wardrobe  was 
a  jaunty  "outing-suit,"  cut  without  the  aid  of 
any  pattern  and  conforming  in  every 
detail  to  the  popular  fashion  of  the 
season.  Edith's  temper  is  not  yet  per- 
fect. Upon  one  occasion  she  refused  to  obey 
her  teacher,  and  shut  herself  into  her  room 
where  she  gave  full  vent  to  her  passion  by  a 
succession  of  violent  kicks  and  screams.  When 
she  was  at  the  height  of  her  anger,  a  dear 
friend  appeared  before  her,  and  said,  "I  have 
just  been  reading  that  when  Laura  Bridgman 
was  a  young  girl  and  did  wrong  Dr.  Howe  told 
her  she  had  a  wild  beast  in  her  heart  and  must 
cage  it."  Edith  spelle4d  out  very  slowly  and 
emphatically,  "I  do  not  believe  anvthing  about 
such  things."  She  was  inexorable  for  some 
time ;  but  at  last  when  she  was  told  that  marks 
of  the  wild  beast's  claws  could  be  seen  in  her 
face,  she  pursed  her  lips  tightly  to  keep  them 
from  relaxing  and  spelled  gently.  "I  shall  roar 
with  laughter  and  deliver  myself."  Her  friend 
advised  her  to  do  so  and  she  laughed  until  she 
trembled  with  weakness.  But  she  had  deliv- 
ered herself  and  was  ready  to  obey  her  teacher. 

From  the  report  on  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  the  following  extracts  are  made: 

The  progress  of  Willie  Robin  has  been  re- 
mark:'!.)'! in  almost  every  particular.  She  has 
grown  both  in  body  and  in  mind  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  has  become  one  of  the  comeliest, 
brightest  and  most  attractive  children  known 
to  us.  Willie  has  been  a  regular  member  of 
the  primary  class  in  the  girls'  department, 
and  her  training  has  been  carried  on  in 
a  simple,  systematic  and  rational  way. 
She  has  made  excellent  progress  in  every 
study  and  occupation,  with  the   exception  of 


>  the 
snriched  hei 
cabulary  with  the  addition  of  many  new 
words.  Willie  is  being  brought  up  in  a  sensi- 
ble, natural  manner.  There  is  nothing  arti- 
ficial or  unduly  exciting  in  the  influences 
which  surround  her.  Her  development  may  bo 
likened  to  that  of  a  lily  of  the  field  rather  than 
to  that  of  a  tropical  hot-house  plant.  She  lives 
no  more  under  a  strain  or  pressure  of  any  kind 
than  does  a  young,  healthy  tree  which  grows 
freely  in  the  open  air  under  the  care  of  a  skil- 
ful gardener.  She  is  unquestionably  a  child  of 
decided  originality,  and  none  of  the  usual 
methods  of  appealing  to  the  memory  or  of 
pouring  into  the  brain  streams  of  knowledge 
of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  has  been  allowed 
to  nip  in  the  bud  or  drown  this  precious  gift; 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  encleavorednot  only 
to  shield  from  injury  this  rare  quality  of  the 
little  girl's  mind,  but  also  to  foster  and  unfold 
it  in  strict  accordance  with  Froebel's  methods. 
The  results  in  this  direction  are  truly  mar- 
vellous. 
Miss  Poulsson  tells  these  stories  of  Willie : 
Being  ill  enough  to  be  kept  in  bed  one  day 
with  a  severe  cold,  Willie  received  frequent 
bedside  visits  from  her  teacher.  At  one  of 
these  visits  Willie  greeted  her  with  a  lugu- 
brious countenance,  saying,  "I  want  to  go  to 
heaven,"  pointing  upward  as  she  said  so.  Upon 
being  questioned  as  to  why  she  wished  to  go  to 
heaven,  she  answered,  "Because  I  cannot 
breathe  nicely."  "Oh,"  said  her  teacher,  "you 
will  be  better  tomorrow  morning."  "No,"  said 
Willie  dolefully,  "I  am  a  little  ' 


,'itiie  cioieiuiiy,    l  am  a  nttie  clean  now." 
We  all  know  the  odor  which  some  times  clings 
loeticand  picturesque   old  homesteads. 
Willie  hit  this  off  epigrammatieally  by  saying, 

"This  is  a  long-ago  house.    It  smells  of  long 
ago!" 

Tommy  Stringer  is  now  in  the  regular  classes 
with  the  other  boys.  There  is  much  needed  1 
for  his  special  education.  At  Wrentbam.where 
he  stayed  last  summer,  Tom  was  given  the 
privilege  of  playing  with  several  articles  of  ab- 
sorbing interest,  generally  tabooed  for  children. 
The  meat-grinder  was  one,  the  apple-parer 
another ;  a  little  coffee-mill,  an  old  egg-beater 
and  the  sewing-machine  continued  the  list. 
The  meat-grinder,  however,  carried  off  the 
palm,  even  though  its  charms  were  contested 
by  so  important  a  rival  as  a  sewing-machine ; 
for  one  was  allowed  to  take  the  meat-grinder 
to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again!  As  it  was 
composed  of  several  small  parts  quite  difficult 
to  readjust,  Tom's  perseverance  was  put  to  a 
good  test;  but  he  spurned  all  help  and  tasted, 
to  the  full  the  satisfaction  of  achievement. 
One  entry  in  his  teacher's  diary  is: 

It  is  so  hard  to  get  Tom  to  answer  questions. 
Thursday  I  said,  "what  have  you  been  doing?" 

He  replied,  "I  have   been "   then   stopped, 

and  only  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  wait- 
ing would  he  say,  "playing  with  my  cart. 
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SIGHTLESS,  BUT  INTELLIGENT. 

Pupils  of  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  Entertain. 


Easter  Festival  Held  in  the  Institution 
at  Jamaica  Plain  Yesterday  After- 
noon— Interesting  Addresses  by  Rev. 
S.  M.  Crothers  and  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
—Concert  Ijy  Children. 
"This   is   the   work   of   religion   made 
manifest  in  this  generation,"  said  Rev. 
Samuel  M.  Crothers,  in  his  remarks  at 
the  Easter  festival  of  the  Kindergarten 
for   the   Blind,    at   Jamaica   Plain,    yes- 
terday afternoon.    "To    take    part   in    a 
work  like  this  is  a  great  privilege.  Not 
merely  is   it  so  in   thought,   but  in  be- 
ing   permitted    to    aid    substantially    a 
cause    that    appeals    to      the     spiritual 
within  us.    All  the  love  and  sympathy 
we  see  here  today  are  offerings  at  the 
shrine    of    humanity.    The    work    is    a. 
preaching    to   the    spirit.    The   problem 
is   not   to   shut   out   the   world,    but   to 
find    some    entrance    into    the    soul    of 
these  sightless  little  ones  and   to  bring 


them  all 


beat 


teach  them  to  know  friendships  and 
help  them  to  light  love  and  society. 
Around  the  souls  of  men  is  the  great 
world,  and  those  engaged  in  the  in- 
struction of  these  children  are  messen- 
gers of  love  to  the  souls  imprisoned. 
Such  a  scene  appeals  to  our  spiritual 
inwardness,  as  well  as  our  moral  and 
intellectual  sense. 

"On  the  one  hand  we  see  the  spirit 
that  developed  this  glorious  work,  and 
on  the  other,  the  skill,  the  insight,  all 
the  interests  that  caused  its  existence. 

"Again,  we  are  led  to  see  the  great 
gulf  that  separates  these  afflicted  ones 
from  those  more  fortunate.  This  in- 
stitution is  a  shining  example  of  love 
and  wisdom." 


Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  In  his 
address  of  welcome  said  he  was  glad 
to  see  so  many  new  faces  In  the  audi- 
ence. It  was  an  omen  of  witter  inter- 
est In  the  Kindergarten  for  the  I  Hind 

In  his  annual  appeal  for  money.  Dr. 
Eliot  said  It  wad  a  disagreeable  task 
to  beseech  people  to  contribute  to  a 
charity  that  should  of  Itself  prompt 
every  one  to  open  his  heart.  He  always 
felt  out  of  place  In  making  such  an  ap- 
peal. Here  in  the  kindergarten1,  he  said, 
Is  not  only  a  training  of  the  children, 
but  a  cherishing  of  them,  which  Is  an 
example  for  every  school  in  the  world. 
We  might  have  given  you  a  perfunctory 
exhibition  of  the  children's  work,  but 
it  would  have  been  negative,  not  posi- 
tive, so  we  preferred  you  to  see  them 
In  their  simplicity  and  hear  their  songs. 
The  vice  of  the  age,  carrying  every- 
thing out  in  a  shouting  manner,  has 
no  place  in  our  institution.  The  exer- 
cises are  characterized  by  simplicity, 
dignity  and  repose— and  long  may  it  be 
so.    There  is  no  seeking  applause. 

We  need  material  support,  such  as 
neither  teachers  nor  directors  can  give. 
We  want  money  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  school.  During  the  year 
we  have  had  In  gifts  $5000,  but  we 
don't  wish  to  rely  on  the  chance  gener- 
osity of  our  friends,  nor  yet  to  make 
appeals  for  aid  in  newspapers,  but  we 
want  a  generous  offering,  like  the 
spring  that  rises  in  the  mountain  and 
gathers  force  and  strength  on  its  way 
to  the  ocean.  We  want  $5000  for  cur- 
rent expenses,  then  we  need  $10,000  to 
pay  off  our  debt  on  the  building,  and 
again  we  want  $60,000  to  complete  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  school;  in 
short,,  we  need  more  than  $75,000  to 
complete  the  endowment  fund  and  free 
our  building  from  debt. 

The  teaching  of  the  blind  was  a  dis- 
covery, greater  even  than  that  of 
America,  and  the  discovery  of  Laura 
Bridgman's  soul  was  more  than  words 
can 


Previous  to  the  addresses  the  chil- 
dren gave  their  exercises  with  precision 
and  earnestness,  and  the  display  of 
general  intelligence  outrivalled  that  of 
many  a  group  of  far-sighted  children. 
Sixty  little  tots  sat  on  the  platform  in 
the  gymnasium  and  told  charming  little 
stories  In  song.  The  girls  sang  "Froe- 
bel's  Birthday  Praises,"  and  the  boys, 
"Two  Little  Birds  are  We."  Three  lit- 
tle girls  gave  a  piano  trio,  and  another 
group  of  girls  sang  "Good  Morning, 
Sweet  April."  A  child,  Sophia  Muldoon, 
played  a  violin  solo,  and  the  boys  sang 
the  chorus,  "Union  and  Liberty."  The 
last  number  was  given  with  a  gusto 
and  a  flourish  of  flags  in  the  air  as 
the  boys   shouted,    "Up   with   the   Ban- 


Car- 


Previous  to  the  exercises  the  gues- 
were  received  in  the  parlor  bytheladi< 
of.  the  visiting  committee,  among  who; 
were  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mis 
oline  Derby,  Miss  Clara  T.  Enaicoti, 
Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner  and  Mrs.  E. 
Preble  Motley. 

Of  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
present  there  were  Dr.  Eliot,  its  pres- 
ident; Edward  Jackson,  its  treasurer; 
and  Messrs.  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Jos- 
eph B.  Glover  and  Henry  M.  Howe  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  In  the  audience 
were  noticed: 

Mrs.  William  Appleton.  Miss  R.  Llttell,  Rev. 


Everyone  Inquired  for  Helen  Kellar, 
and  found  she  was  In  New  York. 

Dr.  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  founder  of 
the  kindergarten,  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  children,  and  it  was  an  inspiration 
to  see  how  the  little  ones  fondled  him, 
with  all  their  childish  affection  and 
confidence. 

The  guests  were  invited  to  inspect 
the  class  rooms  prior  to  their  departure 
for  home. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Annual  Reception  Held  Yesterday  at  the 
Jamaica  Plain  School, 


The  late  Ward  McAllister  once  said  that 
the  typical  citizen  of  Boston  spends  most 
of  his  time  in  planning  to  save  money  to 
contribute  to  or  endow  some  noble  insti- 
tution. Ward  meant  this  as  a  sarcasm, 
yet  every  man  and  woman  who  went  out 
to  Jamaica  Plain  yesterday  and  spent  an 


Miss  Annie  C.  Warren.  Four  of  these  la- 
dles are  abroad,  but  the  others  are  nearly 
all  present  to  greet  the  visitors  who  came 
early  in  order  to  see  the  children  at  their 
work  In  the  different  departments. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  writing  his  autograph  for  all 
who  desired  It.  This  is  his  fourth  year  at 
the  kindergarten,  and  when  it  Is  remem- 
bered that  he  Is  not  only  blind  but  deaf 
and  dumb,  his  advance  has  been  mirac- 
ulous. 

Ho  is  now  able  to  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion in  the  finger  language,  and  has  % 
large  vocabulary.  He  has  not  yet  ad- 
vanced   to    the   stag.. 
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tinctton. 

It  was 
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Agassiz, 

Caroline  Derby,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott 
Miss  Clara  T  Endicott,  Miss  Olga  E.' 
•Gardnei,  Mrs.  John  C.  Gray,  Mrs.  E 
Preble  Motley,  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Mack,' 
Miss  Laura   Norcross,   Miss  Edith   Rotch, 


The    visitors   were    deeply   interested   In 
ng    and    knitting    by    the    Lloyd 


the 


The  afternoon  programme  in  Music  Hall 
was  very  Interesting. 

D.-.  Samuel  Eliot  made  an  address  and 
a  strong  plea  for  help  for  the  institution. 

Tho  programme  was  printed  in  raised 
type. 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY,  APRIL  21,  1896. 


RECEPTION  AT  THE    KINDERGARTEN   FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

The  Ladies'  Visiting  committee  will  give  a 
reception  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets,  on  Monday,  April  22,  at  3  p.  m.  The 
exercises  will  begin  at  3  30  p.  m.  The  ladies 
of  the  committee  are:  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs. 
William  Appleton,  Miss  Caroline  Derby,  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Mies  Clara  T.  Endicott, 
Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  Mrs.  John  Chipman 
Gray,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Mot- 
ley, MiBS  Lanra  Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Rotch, 
and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 
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The  sunshine  streamed  in  at  the  windows 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind  yes- 
terday morning,  and  cheered  and  vivified, 
-when  it  could  not  illumine,  the  sightless 
eye;  oi  the  b  ight  face    children. 

The  children" celebrated  Patriots'  day  by 
two  entertainments,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  be  evote.i  to  the  kin  erg  i  ten  fund, 
for  supporting  the  Jamaica  Plain  branch 
of  the  institution.  The  morning  entertain- 
ment -was  given  in  the  museum,  by  the 
girl's  department, and  consisted  of  a  drama, 
Tennyson's  "Vision  of  Fair  Women"  pre- 
ce  ei  by  a  piano  solo,— one  of  Chopin's 
waltzes— rendered  with  much  expression 
by  Mary  Hoisington. 

The  oast  of  characters  comprised :  The 
Dreamer,  Matilda  Boyle,  in  a  pretty  cos- 
tume of  light  green ;  Mother  Goose, 
Corinne  Delesdernier,  in  the  historic  cos- 
tume with  picturesaue  cap;  Little  Bo  Peep, 
Florence  Smith;  Little  Bov  Blue,  Tommy 
String  the  deaf  mute,  whose  verse  was 
sung  byHattieKamsdell;  Brownie,  Charies 
Nelson:  lied  Riding  Hood,  .Nellie  Ken- 
nedy; Cinderella  Willie,  Elizabeth  Robin, 
the  deaf  mute  little  girl;  the  Fairy  God- 
mother, Maud  Bannon,  in  pale  green:  May 
Queen,  Louisa  Warrener,  all  in  white ; 
.Mother  of  Mav  Queen,  Mary  Murtha; 
Goddess  of  Night,  Lizzie  Caul  eld,  in 
Mack,  glittering  withstar-s;  (the  song  was 
sung  Ivy  Kdna  Joslin);  Ruth  personated  by 
Kditu  Thomas,  the  unfortunate  little  deaf- 
mute;  Joan  of  Arc,  Etta  Woloott;  Cleo- 
patra, hvn  Wison;  Porta,  '  Virginia 
Brecker;  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Rose  West; 
Oueen  Elizabeth,  Emma  Ousley;  Grace 
Darling,  Sara'i  Tomlinsnn:  Priscilla,  G'-ace 
Snow:  Evangeline,  Caroline  Wilbur:  Maud 
Muller,  Margaret  Foearty  ;  Highland  Ma  y, 
Kate  Dugan;  Patient  Crisella,  Harriet 
Niekles;  Pocahontas,  Louise  Higgins  ;  Lady 
Claro,  Mav  Kisser ;  Morning,  Lily  Howard; 
Be  tha  the  Spinner,  Edna  Re'd;  Tran- 
quility, Mary  PI  ising  on.  The  accom- 
panists on  the  piano  were  Miss  JM.  L.  Riley, 


Julia  Koeske,  Mary  Hoisington   and  Edns 
Joslvn.     Theve.ses    were    partly  :  elected,   - 
and  some  wee   wr.tten.by   Miss  Burnham, 
one  of  the  teachers.     The  programmes  were 
printed  in  raised  letters. 

T  e  stage  was  decorated  ivith  evergreens 
against  a  background  of  thgs,  and  at  the 
left  a  mass  or  fragrant  hi  v.  The  plat'orm 
was  strewn  with  pine  need  es.  Each  little 
girl,  s  she  recited  her  part,  came  out  from 
behind  a  screen  of  evergreens. the  Dreamer, 
Matilda  Boyle,  seated  on  a  stump  at  the 
left,  making  the  announcements.  The  en- 
tertainment was  interspersed  with  pretty  i 
songs.  The  museum  is  a  pleasant  room, 
a  id  in  the  window  seats  (there  is  a  row  of 
windows  on  each  side)  flowering  plants 
bathed  in  the  sunlight. 

Dr.  Ana;nos  made  a  strong  plea  for  more 
funds,  wheh  are  needed  very  greatly 
since  the  hard  times  reduced  subscriptions. 
"There  is  not  only  a  moral  responsibil.ty 
resting  upon  you,"  he  said,  "but  there  is  a 
responsibility  which  is  absolute  in  its  bind- 
ing lorce -the  responsibility  which  every 
human  heart  at  one  time  or  another  is 
bound  to  realize— that  we  are  our  brother's 
keeper,  that  the  divm«  law  exacts  from  us 
love  and  generous  care  toward  every  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family— and  to  the  more 
helpless  the  greater  care." 

Following  tii.s  were  exercises  in  Swed- 
ish gymnastics  by  the  b  .ys  in  the  gymna- 
sium. 

The  afternoon  entertainment  at  3  o'clock 
was  given  bv  the  boys  of  the  school  in 
co  nmamoration  of  the  events  of  April  l!>, 
and  of  "The  men  whom  we  delight  to 
honor."  A  chorus,  sung  by  boys,  servud  to 
introduce  "Our  National  Standards,"  while 
a  "Declaration  of  Allegiance"  was  tollewed 
by  orchestral  music.  The  reci  ations  were 
all  given  in  a  clear,  expressive  manner, 
and  the  singing  was  very  melodious,  great 
care  having  evidently  been  exerciiitd  that 
none  of  the  children  should  strain  their 
v  ices  by  singing  too  loudly,  an  all  too 
common  fault  in  schools. 


Tuesday,  april  23, 1895. 


HOW  CHILDREN  ARE  TAUGHT. 

Many  Visitors  See  the  Wofk  at  the  Re- 
ception in  the  Kindergarten  Building, 
Jamaica  Plain. 

In  response  to  Invitations  Issued  by 
the  ladies'  visiting  committee,  many 
well-known  people  In  and  about  Boston 
attended  the  annual  reception  in  the 
kindergarten  buildings,  Jamaica  Plain, 
yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr  Anagnos  greeted  the'guests  as  they 
arrived,  while  the  visiting  committee,  i 
Mrs  William  Appleton,  Miss  Caroline  I 
Derby.  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  j 
Olga  E.  Gardner  and  Mrs  E.  Preble  Mot-  I 
ley  received  in  the  main  reception  room,  i 

Natural  methods,  as  they  are  called,  > 
are  used  in  most  of  the  daily  work  in  | 
the  school.  For  instance,  a  class  exam- 
ines the  various  cereals.  Characteristic 
differences  are  pointed  out  and  the  man- 
of  growth  is  explained.  On  one  oc-  i 
casion,  when  the  lesson  was  upon  wheat, 
the  entire  class  went  to 'the  kitchen  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  bread 
was  made  by  eight  little  boys,  all  of 
whom  were  under  10  vears  of  age.  The 
result  was  that  the  children  gained  an 
Idea  of  breadmaking  and  several  loaves  , 
of  good  bread  were  gained  for  the  table. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer,  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  attended  by  his  teacher,  was 
surrounded  yesterday  by  an  interested 
and  admiring  crowd.  A  little  more  than 
three  years  ago,  when  he  came  to  the 
kindergarten  from  Pittsburg,  with  a 
scanty  supply  of  clothing,  he  was  a 
mere  mass  of  vital  clay,  feeble,  helpless, 
apparently  without  much  intelligence, 
and  devoid,  it  seemed,  of  the  ordinary 
Impulses  of  young  children.  In  a  pretty 
sailor  suit  he  was  yesterday  a  very  at- 
tractive, manly  boy,  bubbling  over  with 
high  spirits,  which  his  teacher  found 
difficult  at  times  to  suppress.  He  Is  now 
able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  the 
finger  language  and  has  a  large  vocab- 
ulary. He  is  also  able  to  speak  and  can 
articulate  a  number  of  words. 

One  of  Tommy's  friends  gave  him  a  sil- 
ver coin,  and  he  said,  very  distinctly, 
"Thank  you." 

Exercises  In  the  hall  began  at  3.30, 
and  at  the  sounding  of  a  bell  the  chil- 
dren formed  in  a  line  and  marched  to 
the   gymnasium   hall,   which   was   soon 

The  girls  were  grouped  at  the  left  of 
the  stage,  the  boys  on  the  right,  about 
60  in  number.  Dr  Samuel  Eliot,  the 
president,  welcomed  the  large  gather-  , 
ing  most  cordially  and  said  he  was  II 
very  glad  to  see  so  many  new  faces 
and  the  increasing  number  of  friends 
for  the  kindergarten. 

The  program  was  opened  with  a 
chorus  by  the  children,  "Froebel's  Birth- 
iay."  Next  came  a  song  by  a  group  of 
iitle  girls,  which  was  followed  by  a 
song,  "Two  Little  Birds  Are  We,"  oy 
a  group  of  boys.  Then  came  a  piano 
played  by  Vinnie  Forbush,  Mar- 
garet Coberg  and  Mary  Coggin,  which 
was  executed  in  a  most  creditable  man- 
ner and  elicited  much  applause.  Little 
James  Cunningham  made  a  very  bright 
recitation  in  which  he  quoted  all  the 
"spring  fashions." 

Rev  Samuel  M.  Crowthers  of  Cam- 
bridge made  an  address.  Then  a  trio 
of  little  girls  sang  "Good  Morning, 
Sweet  April,"  and  a  violin  solo  by  a 
pretty  little  girl  with  flaxen  hair,  Sophia 
Muldoon,  was  rendered. 

An  interesting  feature  was  a  chorus 
by  the  boys,  entitled  "Union  and  Lib- 
erty." While  they  sang  the  patriotic 
air  they  held  in  '  their  hands  small 
national  flags,  which  delighted  Tommy 
Is.  When  the  little 
he  felt  it  all  over 
and  kissed  it,  and  at  a  certain  point 
when  they  sang  "Up  with  the  flag  so 
bright,"  the  little  flags  were  proudly 
waved,  and  the  little  companion  next 
Tommy  nicely  gave  him  the  cue  when 
the  flag  and  also  when  to 
drop  it. 

The  finale  was  two  selections  played 
by  the  boys'  orchestra  and  composed 
by  their  teacher,  Miss  Roeske.  It 
brought  into  play  zithers,  triangles, 
drums,  clappers,  wind  instruments,  and 
ber  of  other  instruments  suitable 
to  the  age  of  the  musicians. 

Dr  Eliot  referred  briefly  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  institution,  and 
made  an  earnest  appeal  In  its  behalf. 

-  appeal  had  an  immediate 
effect,  and  a  number  went  directly  to 
the  desk  of  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  treas- 
urer, in  order  to  give  in  their  names  as 
ibers  of  the  auxiliary  society  and  to 
pay  their  annual  subscriptions. 
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KINDERGARTEN  VISITORS. 
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I  tie  annual  spring  reception  of  the  ladies 
visiting  committee  at  the  kladergarten 
buildings,  Jamaica  Plain,  was  an  inter- 
esting occasion  yesterday.  Ladies  throng- 
1(1  into  the  building  in  such  numbers,  and 
were  so  eager  to  see  the  clever  children 
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itness  several 
oys  Knitting— an  exercise  in  which  they 
ppeared  to  take  great  delight.  Miss  Car- 
line  Derby,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  Miss 
'Iara  T.  Endicott,  of  the  visiting  com- 
littee,  received  in  the  main  reception 
Dom,  assisted  by  the  following  ushers: 
trs.  Augusta  Hadley.  Miss  Elizabeth 
flute,  Miss  Harriet  Taber  and  Miss  Gill. 
The  company  assembled  in  the  hall  at 
30,  where  an  interesting  programme  was 
iveri.  On  the  platform  were:  Mr.  Henrv 
[.  Howe,  Superindendent  Anagnos  Mr 
'illiam  Endicott.  Jr..  Mr.  Josfph  B.  Glov- 
--,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D..  and  his  little 
grandson,  Master  Samuel  Eliot  Morrison 
Dr.  Eliot  presided  and  made  the  address 
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TUESDAY.   APBIL   23t  I8BS. 

KINDERGARTEN  FOR  ThFbLIND. 

It  Holds  Its  Annual  Spring  Reception- 
An  Address  by  Rov.  S.  M.  Crothers- 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  Says  That  $80  000 
Are  Needed  to  Place  the  Institution  on 
an  Independent  Basis. 

H.b  Wiuna  ™d-letter  da*  as»in  yesterday  fcr 
the  R  n„  kS  f  th6  Kind«S^en  for 
the  Bhnd,  on  the  corner  of  Day  and 
Perkins  streets,  Jamaica  Plain,  for  it  is 
hard  to  find  anybody  attending  the  an 
mial  spring  reception  who  enjovs  it  more 
than  the  children  themselves.  The  laree 
company  that  gathered  yesterday   examined 

™L  *°  ,T1U8S  °f  the  kindergarten  and  in- 
spected the  work  of  the  little  blind  chil- 
dren from  8  till  3.30  o'clock,  and  then  re- 
paired to  the  gymnasium,  where  the  children 
were  gathered  on  the  platform.  Besides 
the  children  were  Mr.  Anagnos  and  the 
teachers.  Willie  Robin,  who  is  now  attend- 
ing the  South  Boston  school,  little  Tommy 
Stringer,  whose  bright,  unclouded  face  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  all,  whether  or  not  thev  knew 
to  be  both  blind  and  deaf;    Bev.  Samuel 

1,  Joseph  P.  Glover,  Rev.  S   M  Crothers 

William  Appleton  and  Mrs.  Appleton.  Mrs! 
Caroline  Derby.  Miss  Olga  Gardner,  and  others 
of  the  directors  and  visiting  committee 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  over  the  exercises 
in  the  gymnasium  as  usual,  and  spoke  a  few 
pleasant  words  of  welcome  before  the  girls 
sang  Froebel's  Birthday"  and  the  bovs  "Two 
little  birds  are  we."  Guy  Jacobsen  whistled  a 
beautiful    accompaniment    to   the   last   son- 
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Mte    pother's  address,  the  trio.  ••Good 
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Zand  in  her  musical  studies  to  the  many 
w^Tave  etched  her  progress  from  jm    o 
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m  f^rri«Ts  were  over.  This  auxiliary  is 
'  *V,„  Several  hundred  ladles  who  pay 
'  rnt^^^dX'a'plece  toward  the  support 
of  the  kindergarten.  Any  woman  canjom» 
There  are  no  meetings  to  attend,  and  no  duties 
involved  beyond  the  payment  of  the  annual 
assessment.  Consequently  many  wor nen  w 
,„  nnable  to  give  large  sums  are  glad  to  con 
S  their  mite  in  this  way.  J^ommiUee 
will  receive  names  at  any   time   for   this   pur 


"I  Feel  as  though  I  ought  to  go  without 
everything  in  the  way  of  dress  that  I  do  not 
absolutely  need,"  said  one  handsomely  gowned 
woman  out  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
yesterday,  "and  give  all  the  extra  money  I 
waste  on  clothes  to  help  these  wonderful  blind, 
children  along."  And  truly,  chat  is  a  feel- 
ing that  attends  more  than  one  of  her 
sex  whenever  brought  face  to  face  with 
those  "happy  unhappy  ones."  Never  was 
such  a  sermon  preached  from  any  pulpit  as  was 
preached  from  the  platform  out  there  yester- 
day, to  those  who  had  hearts  and  eyes;  and 
most  of  them  did.  The"  great  sufferings  of 
humanity,  the  divine  patience  of  the  afflicted, 
the  terrible  need  of  prompt,  whole-hearted  as- 
!  slstance,  the  duty  of  self-denial,  the  great 
Christ-love  for  humanity  itself— all  these  and 
more  preach  themselves  silently  from  the 
little  group  of  children  who  serve  as  text.  The 
heart  that  can  keep  from  softening  under  such 
preaching  is  adamatine  indeed,  and  the  soul 
that  does  not  repond  with  a  deep  "I  would  if  I 
could  help  every  darkened  child-life  in  the 
country"  may  well  be  given  up  as  lost  in  self- 
ishness,. There  is  a  man  in  this  world  who  re- 
fuses to  let  his  children  visit  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  because  he  does  not  want 
them  to  come  in  contact  with  suffering,  nor  to 
have  their  hearts  broadened  by  sympathy  with 
it.  Alas,  what  a  wrong  he  does  those  children! 
For  sympathy  is  the  heritage  of  all  deep  souls; 
and  to  help  relieve  suffering  and  help  the 
world  grow  better  is  a  right  which  every  soul 
should  claim.  The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
is  an  institution  of  which  Boston  should  be 
so  proud  that  she  would  not  let  it  go  begging 
for  help.  It  needs  to  be  endowed  to  put  it  on 
its  feet  and  where  it  can  safely  carry  itself 
from  year  to  year.  He  who  giveth  to  the  blind 
giveth  to  the  Lord  in  a  double  sense,  and  Bos 
ton  cannot  afford  to  let  this,  her  greatest  honor 
and  most  notable  institution,  go  unaided.  One 
hour  spent  in  the  company  of  those  children 
proves  it. 


THEBOSTONTIMES 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY,  APRIL  28,  1895. 


SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL. 

7      — 

The  annual  spring  reception  was  held  at  the 
kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Jamaica  Plain, 
last  Monday  afternoon,  and,  as  is  always  the 
case,  vas  an  occasion  of  great  interest  to  all. 
There  are  no  greater  claimants  upon  our  love 
and  charity  than  the  helpless  blind  children, 
and  it  seems  as  if  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  Kin- 
dergarten where  so  much  is  being  done  for 
ttem  would  result  in  filling  the  coffers  of 
that  institution  to  overflowing.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  better  times  may  evidence  the  people's 
interest  in  this  noble  work  and  bring  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  more  money  thai the  needs  to  carry 
on  the  work  which  he  has  for  so  many  years 
done  so  well.  The  attendance  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon was  large  and  the  exercises  in  the 
Mjmnasium  hall  were  very  interesting.  One 
marvels  every  time  at  the  wonderful  things 
done  by  children  whose  eyes  are  in  their  fingers 
and  ears;  but  when  nature  has  sealed  the 
cars  as  well  as  the  eyes  and  we  see  children 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  who  talk  to  us  as  though 
they  had  lost  nothing  of  life's  great  gifts,  we 
•wonder  anew.  Helen  Keller  has  gone  from  the 
Kindergarten  and  the  South  Boston  Institution 
toher  Southern  home,  but  her  protege,  Tommy 
Sanger,  is  left  to  remind  her  friends  of  her 
L  sweet  influence,  and  shows  with  Willie  Robin 
\  and  Edith  Thomas  the  wonders  of  the  work 
which  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  able  corps  of  teach- 
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The  Masque  of  Culture 
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Eliot  Hall,  Jamaica  Plain    .... 
Friday  and  Saturday,  April  26  &  2J 
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Persons  Represented 


MINERVA 

CONFUCIUS 

SOCRATES 

ZENOBIA 

HYPATIA 

CASSANDRA 

LADY  JANE  GREY 

PORTIA 


MISS  GOODWIN 


MRS.  HAROLD  C.  ERNST 


MISS  ANNE  LEE 


MISS    CORNELIA   BOWDITCH 


MISS  KIMBALL 


MISS  M.  K.  SHERWIN 


MISS  HELEN  WELD 


MISS  EDITH  FISKE 


MAXIMILIA  R.  STANTMORE 

MRS.   CARTER 


CHARLOTTE 
GERTRUDE 

MESSENGER 


MRS.    IVHITCOMB 


MRS.  HARRINGTON 


MISS  S.   C.  MORSE 


A  Goddess 

A  Chinese  Philosopher 

A  Greek  Philosopher 

A  Palmyran  Queen 

An  Athenian  Lady 

A  Trojan  Prophetess 

An  English  Peeress 

A  Venetian  Belle 

A  Defender  of  Woman 

A  Boston  Light 

A  New  York  Success 


Prologue 

Near  Olympus 

The  Convention 

Boston 


Epilogue 

Near    Olympus 
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era  are  doing,  a dith  Thomas  is  now  a  member 
of  the  South  Boston  school,  bnt  that  and  the 
Kindergarten  owe  their  inspiration  to  one 
head.  The  address  ol  the  afternoon  was  made 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Crothers,  and  the  report  of  the 
years'  work  was  given  by  Dr.  Eliot.  Songs  and 
recitations  by  the  children,  with  piano  music 
and  a  performance  by  the  boys'  orchestra  made 
■up  the  interesting  programme. 


ItosfsE  Smttsgriirt 


Boston  ®zmimi$t 


SATURDAY,    APRIL    27, 


KINDERGARTEN_FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  followius  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  havo  been  received 
from  date  of  Oct.  1, 1894,  to  April  20,  1896: 

ENDOWMENT   FUND. 

A  few  friends  in  Salem  "in  recognition  of 

what  has  oeen  done  for  Henry  Kami" gur.o  no 

A  l'.ostnnlan 2011.110 

A  friend 15.00 

A  Iriei.d  In  the    liltio    Idluil  ehllilreu 40(1.00 

0.  \Y.  Alliury 100.00 

Mrs.  Anna  K.  Bret  I.  Avun 6.00 

Mrs.  James  Freeman  t  larke r. n  i 

Mrs.  K.  D   Cheney f,.nn 

Mrs.  J.  'J'.  Cuollil,  e lO.nu 

Thomas  CushJng    5  00 

!..  \V.  ]i.  ami  M.  M.   D 60.00 

Mrs.  K.  I'.  Drew 10.00 

Dr.  Samuel  Kllul lOo.iin 

Mlssl.'.  L.  Fairhanks 10.00 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Fay 1000.00 

Mrs!  B.B.  v.' Floid'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'. v."." ".'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.  main 

Ml  ;s  km   ii'i'ili  s .  I  i .-■  u e  B0n.no 

Mrs.  Joseph  N.  FKko H.ilio.ilO 

ll.ii!  I'M s.  .laiuaVa   i'lain 00.00 

Miss  %  Q.  Gilman  6.00 

Charles  H.  Mersey  10.00 

I n  Menioi  lam 100.00 

in  iiii-in-.T.  ...  M.  K.  ()..  Salem s.nn 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Manila  Uenster  Miller...  30.00 

.Miss  II.  \V.  Kendall 60.0Q 

Jtcv.  Edward  K.  Knowles,    D.    D.t  LL.   D., 

Woreesler 100.00 

Little  Amy  ami  Edward 10.00 

Mrs.  A.  u.  .Matthews looo.mi 

Miss  Nanna  Mati'eus ; 

Miss  Alii -e  Matthews 20.00 

Mi*,  ll.orco  von  I..  Meyer 100. 00 

William  Moinj>uinery lo.no 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Motley 25.00 

)■'..  I'.  Morgan 60.00 

Mis;  :■'..  C    .M. mlton 'J... oil 

\i 1  bin  Mi;  I  il.. on 1011.00 

Mi'.  M.  Abide  Newell,  in  inoninv  of  A.  II.  X.  25.00 

.1.  Mov..'1-.l    Nichols  25.00 

1,  nils  i'.  Oher 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Osgood 600.00 

Sranklln  Howard  ''alte 5.00 

Ks  Sarahs.  I'.jit 10.00 

Proceeds  of  coin-,  i;  in  I. ..  i:  :;ni\idow,  through 

Fraul;  11.  Allen .  50.00 

Procoeds    from    parlor  salo   at   Mrs.  T.  B. 

Wales.  West.  Roxt.ury 50.00 

Proceeds  of  sale  hy  Alice   I.orlnp  Ware,  Ko- 

maiim  Iloytaml  Mary  Hoyt,  Ilorcliusler. ...  21.28 
Proceeds  of  enteri.ilnn'.i'ii!.  the  "Merrymak- 
ers," given  at  Hi"  ii-ddeiue  ...  Mrs,  Natlwn- 
lel  Thayer  In  .h. I'M.  n  connected  with  the 

ii.niuii.  a  House 12-.no 

Mr-.  An  li  iw  Robson 10.00 

Ml;..  It     W.  Sn.irs 25.00 

Mis-    li.  P.  Solder 25.00 

M.ss  Emllv  Snhler 25.00 

Through  .Miss  A  del  E.  Somes 1.76 

Mrs.  I.'ohort    Swi.n 5. on 

Suu'lay  Seliool  Class.  Chelsea.  Miss  Angus —  26.00 

Mrs.  li.  W.  Taegard 5.00 

Mi's.  .1.  II,  Tin. n;. '::;,.■  :.s)o  ainiilal) 110.00 

T;,t.h;:.'I;  the  <  I  lobe 7.00 

ThrouKli  Mis,  Kiln:,  .loslvu  l.no 

I'nitarlan  Siuni  iv  S<1 1.  Litu.-ion  17.00 

t'nitatlan  Snndav  School,  Ueliuont,    through 

i.vv.  Hilary  r.vgrave in.on 

rid. m  I'li.T.I:'...-  vY.-jmoii:i!  anil  P.raintroo...  I'j.on 

..    .     i  i  Li. i.  inoo  ,.ii 

Hiss  p.  a  Vose  r..oo 

li.jorge  W.  Willis 100.00 

Mis    Walter,  I'it Isl-.n.gh.   Pa 6.00 

('.  .1.  While,    i-aiul. ridge 25.00 

Ml"  Miry  Whii.-h.  a. I   1  ..on 

Mrs.  .1.  Sullivan  Warren 20.00 

6.  L.  W 25.00 


THURSDAY.     MAY    23,    1895. 


The  Strollers,  the  well-known  organization 
of  amateur  players  from  New  York,  will  appear 
tff  I  fv,0'^."6/'  Tuesday  evening  for  the  bene- 
ht  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  George 
K.  Simss  farce-comedy,  "Motber-ln-Law."  will 
be  presented,  and  the  performance  here  prom- 
lses  to  be  equal  in  merit  to  those  given  by  the 
same  performers  in  New  York.  Seats  will  ho 
on  sale  at  Herrlck's,  Copley  square,  and  it 
should  he  remembered  that  the  proceeds  are  to 
bo  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  one  of  baton's 
worthiest  institutions. 


*   *    LECTURE    *   * 

Mr.  E.  Charlton  Black, 

IX    AID    OF   THE 

Tkinbergarten  tor  tbe  JSltno, 

Monday,  April  29,  1895,  3.30  P.  M. 
Unitariar?    Parisr?    House, 

JAMAICA    PLAIN. 


SUNDAY  HERALD 


SUNDAY,  MAY  26,  1895. 


It  Is  fortunate  for  the 
of  the  Blind,  which,  as  is  well  known 
is  Boston  society's  pet  charity,  that  that 
contingent,  the  greater  part  of  it  at 
least,  Is  still  in  town  for  the  Country 
Club  races,  and  will  therefore  be  ready- 
to  lend  Its  presence  In  goodly  numbers 
at  the  performance  which  is  to 
given  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  on  Tuesday 
evening  in  aid  of  that  institution. 
"The  Strollers,"  a  New  York  amateur 
company,  which,  as  is  well  known 
made  up  of  Columbia  College  men, 
give  their  famous  performance  of  that 
clever  play,  "Mother-in-Law,"  by 
George  Sims,  which  has  been  done 
with  such  tremendous  success  at  the 
Berkeley  Lyceum  in  New  York,  and  in 
other  cities  for  local  charities.  This 
farcical  comedy  brings  with  it  a  repu- 
tation which  ought  to  make  for  it,  in- 
dependent of  its  philanthropic  side,  a 
hearty  reception  from  the  pu!  . 
as  from  those  personally  interested. 
The  piece  is  admirably  staged,  and  Is 
given  with  a  dash  and  go  that  carries 
the  house  by  storm.  All  the  parts  are 
acted  in  capital  form  by  a,  cast  which 
has  proved  itself  notably  strong,  e 
from  a  professional  standpoint. 

The  patronesses  for  the  New  York 
performances,  which  were  played  in  the 
last  of  March,  were  such  eminently 
smart  women  as  Mrs.  John  Jacob  As- 
tor,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills.  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Vanderbllt,  Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mrs. 
William  Astor,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer 
Cruger,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Mrs. 
August  Belmont,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Sloane, 
Mrs.  Elisha  Dyer,  Jr.,  and  hundreds 
more  as  prominent.  Mr.  Robert  Sands, 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Club,  New  York, 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  society 
men  is  managing  the  production  here. 

Among  those  who  have  interested 
themselves  personally  in  this  Bos- 
ton entertainment,  beside  giving 
their  names  as  patronesses,  are 
Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Amory,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Burn- 
ham,  Mrs.  J.  Collins  Warren.  Mrs. 
Roger  Wolcott.  Mrs.  Henry  Stackpole, 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Sprague,  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Sears,  Mrs.  David  Coolidge.  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Hollis  Hunnewell.  Jr., 
Mrs.  Boylston  Beal,  Mrs.  Edward 
Brooks,  Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Mason,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Richmond,  Mrs.  Francis  F. 
Watson.  Mrs.  Philip  Wheatland.  Miss 
Annie  Warren,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Grew.  Mrs. 
Preble  Motley,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Sargent  and 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Whitwell.  It  will  be  seen  by 
these  names  that  the  best  society  ele- 
ment is  practically  working  for  the  in- 
terest's of  this  noble  charity,  and  they 
earnestly  urge  upon  the  public  their  co- 
operation. Tickets  can  be  obtained  at 
the  theatre,  of  the  patronesses,  or  at 
Herrick's. 

As  these  ladies,  with  their  personal 
friends,  are  to  be  in  the  audience  on 
Tuesdav  evening,  it  will  be  the  most 
brilliant  gathering  of  the  late  season, 
and  the  last,  probably,  before  the  final 
exodus  for  the  summer. 


MB0SMT1ES 


BOSTON.  SUNDAY,  MAST  26.  1895. 


THE  AMATEUR  STAGE. 


THE  STROLLERS. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  benefit  will  be  given 
in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
Keith's  Bijou  Opera  hou9e  by  the  famous 
"Strollers,"  the  crack  dramatic  club  from  Co- 
lumbia college,  New  York.  The  organization 
was  founded  in  1886  by  Mr.  R,  C.  Sands,  and 
Bince  that  time  it  has  given  many  entertain- 
ments for  charitable  purposes  in  large  cities. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  patronesses  of  the  en- 
tertainments were  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  Mrs. 
Levi  P.  Morton,  Mrs.  Astor,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt, 
etc.,  and  the  benefit  in  this  city  next  week  will 
be  given  under  the  auspices  of  prominent  so- 
ciety ladies  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
school.  "The  Strollers"  this  season  have  made 
comedy  a  feature,  and  on  Tuesday  evening 
"The  Mother-in-Law,"  written  by  the  English 
dramatist  George  R.  Sims,  xi  be  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city,  with  a  strong  cast 
and  liberal  scenic  appointments.  The  seats 
are  on  sale  at  Herrick's,  Copley  square. 


STANDARD   JUNIOR. 


THURSDAY,  WJAY  30,  1895. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  the 
poston  Theatre,  Tuesday,  June  i,  at  3  P.M. 
you  want  to  be  present  at  part  if  not  all 
the  exercises.  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer  will  be  there.  The  girls 
will  show  their  dexterity  in  calisthenics 
and   the   boys    participate    in    a    military 

arm. 

During  your  summer  vacation  The 
Standard  Junior  would  be  delighted  if  you 
would  remember  these  dear  sightless  little 
full  of  life  and  glee  like 
ey  cannot  enjoy  the  blue 
5  you  do. 
ould  be  to  send  your  fa- 
vorite paper  the  first  news  that  you  had 
an  entertainment  for  the  school  for  the 
blind  and  raised  a  handsome  purse. 


nal  composition,  which  lias  oeen  arruugcu  iul 
the  tiny  musicians  by  their  devoted  teach- 
er, Miss  Roeske.  The  application  of  the 
principles  of  sloyd  to  knitting  together  with  its 
results  may  bo  seen  in  the  work  of  a  class  of 
little  blind  children  who  will  describe  the  vari- 
ous stitches  and  show  the  product  of  their 
handiwork.  The  literary  exercises  of  the 
parent  school  will  consist  of  experiments  in 
physics  conducted  by  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  and  reading  by  touch  from  Ruskin:s 
"King  of  the  Golden  River."  This  book  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Howe  Memorial  Press, 
and  the  class  of  girls,  including  Edith  Thomas, 
will  use  it  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion. 
Gymnastics  and  military  drill  will  follow  in 
order,  and  the  exercises  will  be  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  chorus  of  mixed  voices.  Admission 
tickets  may  be  had  by  applying  to  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  insti- 
tution No.  37  Avon  street.  No  tickets  are  re- 
quired for  the  top  gallery  of  the  theatre,  to 
which  the. public  is  cordially  invited. 


Boston  Journal 

TEN    PAGES. 


TUESDAY,    APRIL    23,    1895. 

WHERE  THE   BLINcTlEARN   TO    "SEE." 

Stronger  testimony  than  word,  or  song, 
or  exhibition,  was  the  pretty  pantomime  in 
which  little  Tommy  Stringer  was  the  cen- 
tral figure,  at  the  annual  reception  and 
public  exercises  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  yesterday  afternoon. 

What  could  better  prove  the  value  of 
?£;?  an  institution,  or  more  fully  reward 
those  who  help  to  support  it,  than  this 
little  lad.  in  whom  three  of  Nature's  gates 
are  entirely  closed  to  the  world,  whose 
sunny  countenance  beamed  with  happiness'' 
Though  deaf  dumb  and  blind,  he  laughed 
Soil  f™!>cked,  in  a  quiet  way,  with  his 
beloved  Mr.  Anagnos,  or  "talked"  with 
his  teacher,  Miss  Helen  Conley  with 
whom  he  has  been  studying  f6r  more 
than  a  year,  while  his  companions  in  other 
ways  demonstrated  to  the  large  number  of 
K^  mtstitution's  friends  who  "were  assem- 
Dled  the  remarkable  results  of  the  per- 
l^V-  Jtnd  P3."?"4  teaching  by  means  of 
which    these    sightless- little    ones    are    able 

musetni'i°vye.  tht'  dark  W°rld  in  Which  they 
„«o„>,w<?rd  1ln  exPress  the  sermon  they 
preached  as  they  sang  their  sweet  songs  in 
chorus,  or  individually  exhibited  the  results 
of  their  work,  or  even  as  they  sat  in  silent 
darkness  while  others  spoke  for  them  the 
petition   their  presence  pathetically   plead 

After  welcoming  the  friends  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  President  of 
the  corporation  announced  the  children's 
exercises,  which  included  the  singing  of 
Froebel's  Birthday  Song  by  the  |  "ft  a 
song  by  the  boys,  a  piano  trio 
by  Vmnie  Forbush,  Margaret  Co- 
burg  and  Mary  Coggin,  a  recitation 
".by  James  Cunningham] 
iolin  solo  by 
"Union     and 


"Spring  Fashi 

"  y  three  of  the'gir  _    _ 
Muldoon,     a    chorus, 


Sophi. 


Utasftn  feWTOtrt 


FRIDAY.    MAY    31,    1895. 


One  of  the  interestingcommencementsof  the 
season  about  to  open  will  be  that  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  whioh  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  4,  at  3  P.  M„  in  Boston  Theatre.  His  Ex- 
cellency Governor  Greonhalge  is  expected  to 
honor  the  occasion  with  his  presence,  fciamuel 
Eliot,  LL.  D.,  will  preside,  and  Rev.  Alexander 
McKenzie.  D.  D..  will  make  an  address  in  be- 
half of  the  kindergarten  and  its  needs.  The 
exercises  will  open  with  an  overture  by  Suppe, 
played  by  the  band,  after  which  the  little  chil- 
dren of  the  kindergarten  will  tell  the  story  of 
water,  and"  show,  by  moans  of  game  and  song 
and  modelling  in  clay,  how  it  is  one  of  our 
greatest  helpers.  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Tommy  Strinser  will  take  part  in  this  exer- 
cise.    The  kinder  orchestra  will  play  an  origi- 


I',  1895. 


BOSTON     SUNDAY     JOURNAL, 


TOMMY    STRINGER, 

Studying  at   the  Kindergarten,  for   the  Blind. 


HELEN    KELLER. 
From  a   photograph  by  C.   M.   Bell,   Washington,  D.   C,   and 
by  special   permission   of   the  Volta  Bureau. 
THREE    BLIND    WONDERS. 


WILLIE    ELIZABETH    ROBIN,  ^^ 

The  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child,  whose  education  has  attracted  so  much 
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PERKIR5  INSTITUTION 
Jvlassac^usetts  School  for  ttye  J3lit?d. 


Boston,  May  n,  1895. 

TO   THE   FRIENDS   AND   PATRONS   OF  THE    INSTITUTION: 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be  held  in  the 
Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at  3  P.M.,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D., 
presiding. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with  your 
presence. 

The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  first  balcony,  dress  circle,  and  family 
circle  of  the  Theatre  will  be  reserved  for  the  choice  of  the  members  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution,  to  whom 
this  invitation  is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  25.  Tickets  will  soon  be 
ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  them 
are  requested  to  send  me  a  written  requisition.  No  more  than  two 
can  be  given  to  an  applicant. 

The  seats  will  be  POSITIVELY  reserved  until  THREE  O'CLOCK, 
when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant  places. 

M.    ANAGNOS. 


I 


=  programme  = 


Part  I. 

1.     BAND  — 

Overture :  "  Morning,  Noon  and  Evening  in  Vienna,"        Suppe 

1.    READING  —  Selection  from  "  King  of  the  Golden  River,"     Ruskin 

BY  A  CLASS  OF  GIRLS. 

3.     KINDERGARTEN. 

I.    Water,  one  of  our  Great  Helpers. 

Illustrated  by  work  and  play. 

BY   THE   KINDERGARTEN   CHILDREN. 
(Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  take  part  in  the  exercise.) 

II.    A  Class  in  Sloyd  Knitting. 


Electric  Polka,        .... 

BY   THE    KINDER   ORCHESTRA. 


C.  C.  Roeske 


Plea  in  Behalf  of  the  Kindergarten. 

BY  Rev.   ALEXANDER  McKENZIE,   D.D. 


4.    VIOLIN  SOLO  — Fantaisie,  Op.  100, 

THEODORE  C.  LEUTZ. 


C.  DeBeriot 


n 


Part   II. 

1.    GYMNASTICS  — 


i;v    tiik   i;m:i,s. 


MILITARY  DRILL- 
BY   THE   BOYS. 


2.     QUARTETTES  FOR  FEMALE  VOICES  — 

a.  "  The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes,"    .        .        .        Emery 

b.  "  Sunshine  Follows  the  Rain,"     ....        Tadell 

ROMAN  A   CLUB. 


3.     EXERCISE  IN   PHYSICS. 

BOYS    OF   THE   GRADUATING   CLASS. 


4.  PRESENTATION   OF  DIPLOMAS. 

BY   Dn.  SAMUEL   ELIOT. 

5.  CHORUS  FOR   MIXED  VOICES  — 

"  Come  live  with  Me,"  W.  Sterndale  Bennett 


NAMES    OF    GRADUATES. 

ALICE  MAUD  BANNON.  REUEL   EUGENE   MILLER. 

WILFRED  GOSSELIN.  FREDERICK  JAMES  MULDOON. 


^S.^^.^^.<«^.,*^.l«^.<«^.,*^.<«^.<*^-.,*^.<«^.S*^.1*^.<«^.*^.l*^.l<^.<<^.l*^.l*;S.<*;?f.<»: 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 


By  means  of  the  special  fund  of  nearly  $6,000,  which  was  raised  in  re- 
sponse to  the  numerous  appeals  published  in  the  Transcript,  the  full  amount  of 
the  current  expenses  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  present  year  has  been  secured, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  immediate  anxiety  about  the  continuance  of  the  work 
with  its  accustomed  vigor  and  efficiency.  Yet  this  relief  is  only  temporary.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  future  is  constantly  before  us,  and  the  danger  of  the  recurrence 
of  a  deficit  can  only  be  removed  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  three 
things: 

First  —  By  an  addition  of  $5,000  to  the  regular  annual  subscriptions,  in 
which  even  people  of  very  moderate  means  can  participate  by  contributions  of 
one  dollar  and  upwards. 

Second  —  By  the  completion  of  the  endowment  fund  of  $100,000.  More 
than  one  half  of  this  sum  is  still  lacking  and  has  to  be  obtained. 

Third  —  By  the  extinction  of  the  debt  on  the  new  buildings,  which  amounts 
to  about  $16,000  and  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  the  place. 

The  fulfilment  of  these  requirements  is  indispensable  to  the  perpetuity  and 
development  of  the  institution.  Not  until  these  are  accomplished  will  the  financial 
condition  of  the  kindergarten  be  such  as  to  render  unnecessary  in  the  future  all 
spasmodic  movements  and  urgent  appeals  to  the  public  for  special  gifts  in  order 
to  make  up  deficits  in  the  income  for  current  expenses  and  save  the  work  from 
deterioration  and  disaster. 

Shall  it  not  be  that  from  this  time  onward  the  generous  friends  of  the  little 
blind  children  will  not  stop  sending  their  gifts  until  the  school  is  placed  on  a  firm 
financial  foundation  ? 

M.   ANAGNOS. 
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Commencement  Exercises 


BOSTON  THEATRE, 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1895,  at  3  p. 


Doors  open  at  2.30  o'clock. 
SAMUEL    ELIOT,    LL.D.,    Presiding. 


His  Excellency,  GOV.  GREENHALQE,  will  honor  the  occasion  with  his  presence. 


USED  IS  A   KNABE. 


m<*^/.«^.<«^.<*^.s«^.'*^.^^.<«^.i<^*^.<«^<*^.^^ 


iproGtamme 


Part  I. 

1.  BAND  — 

Overture :  "  Morning,  Noon  and  Evening  in  Vienna,"        Suppe 

2.  READING  —  Selection  from  "  King  of  the  Golden  River,"     Raskin 

BY  A  CLASS   OF   GIRLS. 

3.  KINDERGARTEN. 

I.    Water,  one  of  our  Great  Helpers. 
Illustrated  by  work  and  play. 

BY    THE    KINDERGARTEN    CHILDREN. 

(Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  take  part  in  the  exercise.) 
II.     A  Class  in  Sloyd  Knitting. 


III.    Electric  Polka,        .... 

BY    THE    KINDER    ORCHESTRA. 


C.  C.  Roeske 


Plea  in  Behalf  of  the  Kindergarten. 

BY   Ret.   ALEXANDER   MCKENZIE,   D.D. 


4.     VIOLIN  SOLO  —  Fantaisie,  Op.  100, 

THEODORE    C.   LEITTZ. 


Part   II. 

1.    GYMNASTICS  — 


]I\     THE    (illtLK. 


MILITARY  DRILL- 
BY   THE   BOYS. 


2.     QUARTETTES  FOR  FEMALE  VOICES  — 

a.  "The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes,"    .        .        .        Emery 

b.  "  Sunshine  Follows  the  Rain,"      ....         Tadell 

ROMANA   CLUB. 


3.     EXERCISE   IN   PHYSICS. 

BOYS    OF   THE    GRADUATING   CLASS. 


4.     PRESENTATION   OF  DIPLOMAS. 

BY    Dk.  SAMUEL    ELIOT. 


5.     CHORUS  FOR   MIXED  VOICES  — 

"  Come  live  with  Me,"  IV.  Sterndale  Bennett 


NAMES    OF    GRADUATES. 

ALICE  MAUD  BANNON.  REUEL  EUGENE  MILLER. 

WILFRED  GOSSELIN.  FREDERICK  JAMES  MULDOON. 


.f?.1*^^*'  ...  ,^^.^^.^«^.l<^.^»^.<«^.<a^.i^^.<^^.<<^.<*^.<*^.(«^.i<^i*?s.«« 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 


By  means  of  the  special  fund  of  nearly  $6,000,  which  was  raised  in  re- 
sponse to  the  numerous  appeals  published  in  the  Transcript,  the  full  amount  of 
the  current  expenses  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  present  year  has  been  secured, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  immediate  anxiety  about  the  continuance  of  the  work 
with  its  accustomed  vigor  and  efficiency.  Yet  this  relief  is  only  temporary.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  future  is  constantly  before  us,  and  the  danger  of  the  recurrence 
of  a  deficit  can  only  be  removed  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  three 
things: 

First  —  By  an  addition  of  $5,000  to  the  regular  annual  subscriptions,  in 
which  even  people  of  very  moderate  means  can  participate  by  contributions  of 
one  dollar  and  upwards. 

Second  — By  the  completion  of  the  endowment  fund  of  $100,000.  More 
than  one  half  of  this  sum  is  still  lacking  and  has  to  be  obtained. 

Third  —  By  the  extinction  of  the  debt  on  the  new  buildings,  which  amounts 
to  about  $16,000  and  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  the  place. 

The  fulfilment  of  these  requirements  is  indispensable  to  the  perpetuity  and 
development  of  the  institution.  Not  until  these  are  accomplished  will  the  financial 
condition  of  the  kindergarten  be  such  as  to  render  unnecessary  in  the  future  all 
spasmodic  movements  and  urgent  appeals  to  the  public  for  special  gifts  in  order 
to  make  up  deficits  in  the  income  for  current  expenses  and  save  the  work  from 
deterioration  and  disaster. 

Shall  it  not  be  that  from  this  time  onward  the  generous  friends  of  the  little 
blind  children  will  not  stop  sending  their  gifts  until  the  school  is  placed  on  a  firm 
financial  foundation  ? 

M.   ANAGNOS. 
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WEDNESDAY,    JUNE   5, 


Boston  3tmataL 


THE   PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 


i    Ail  Interesting  Entertainment  Given 
by  the    Clever   Blind   Children. 

Boston  Theatre  was  crowded  yester- 
day afternoon,  the  occasion  being-  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Elind.  The  exercises  were  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
welcomed  the  Vast  audience  in  the 
name  of  the  school.  Rev.  Alexander 
McKenzle  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. People  were  enthusiastic 
over  the  kindergarten  orchestra,  com- 
posed of  12  little  ones,  who  played  in 
perfect  time  polkas  and  other  dances 
on  cymbals,  bones,  triangles,  flutes, 
with  a  kozoon  and  an  autoharp  to  give 
body  to  the  melodies.  There  were  four 
graduates  this  year:  Miss  Alice  Ban- 
non  and  Messrs.  Wilfred  Gorselin, 
Ruel  Miller  and  Frederick  James  Mul- 
doon.  In  a  few  feeling  words  Dr.  Eliot 
presented  the  diplomas,  and  the  exer- 
cises were  at  an  end. 


BOSTON    POST, 

The  Representative  Democratic  Paper 

Off  NEW   ENGLAND. 


^WEDNESDAY  MORNING,   JUNE  5,  1895. 

BUND  GRADUATES. 

Commencement   Exercises     of    Perkins 
Institute  Yesterday. 


Commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  were  held  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
attendance  tested  the  capacity  of  the 
great  theatre  to  its  utmost,  even  the  top 
gallery  being  crowded  to  standing  room, 
audience  was  made  up  largely  of 
ladies,  many  of  whom  are  well  known 
In  social  circles,  as  well  as  movements 
calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  afflicted 
and  those  not  blessed  with  the  enjoyment 
of  all  necessary  to  full  physical  perfec- 
tion. 

The  programme  carried  out  by  the  In- 
mates of  the  institute,  under  the  direction 
of  -  Superintendent  Anagnos  and  his  as- 
sistants, was  extremely  interesting.  Not 
only  were  those  of  the  pupils  active  in 
the  presentation  of  tho  different  features 
blind,  but  some  were  also  deprived  of 
speech  and  hearing. 

The  opening  was  an  address  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot.  This  was  followed  by  re- 
marks by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Mc- 
Kenzle, in  which  the  need  of  the  ln-; 
stltutlon  for  publlo  support  in  a  financial 
way  were  dwelt  upon,  and  the  splendid 
work  being  done  impressed  upon  the 
gathering.  An 'overture  by  the  band,  com- 
posed of  boys  of  the  school,  reading  by 
six  girls,  an  illustration  of  the  methods  of 
work  and  entertainment  carried  on  in  tha 
kindergarten,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  by  different  pupils,  military  drill 
and  calisthenics  by  classes  of  boys  and 
girls,  an  exercise  in  physics  by  boys  of 
the  graduating  class,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas.  "  •  I 
The  graduates  were  Miss  Alice  Maun 
Bannon,  and  Frederick  J.  Muldoon,  Wil- 
fred Gosselln  and  Reuel  E.  Miller. 

The  management  of  the  institute  Is 
anxious  to  secure  $5000  additional  to  the 
regular  annual  subscriptions,  to  complete 
the  endowment  fund  of  $100,000.  and  to 
wipe  out  the  debt  of  -$16,000  on  the  nawi 
buildings,  to  Insure  the  _p»pp»Wltjt.  »»* 
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WEDNESDAY,   JUNE   5,   1895. 


CHILDREN  OF  NIGHT. 

Pupils  of  Perkins  Institute  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind 
Hold  the  Commencement  Exercises 
in  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Nothing  5Quld  be  more  absolutely  won- 
derful, nothing  m0re,miraCofO^ethpgrk\^ 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  given  yesterday  afternoon  in 
the  Boston  Theatre.  .,,**.  , 

They  were  a  wonderful  manifestation  o£ 
that  delicate  sense  of  touch,  that  marvel- 
ous instinct  which  God  has  given  to  those 
of  his  children  who  are  deprived  **&*■ 
No  one  in  that  vast  audience  of  nearly  aw 
people  could  look  into  the  strangely  pa- 
thetic faces  of  the  children  and  think  them 
unhappy.  They  were  not  unhappy.  Happi- 
ness and  contentment  beamed  from  every 
COAtnt2n30n^'clock  an  overture,  "Morning 
Noon  and  Evening  in  Vienna "was  flayed 
oT  ^°fnhsffio0n0mPT°^  "Slowly 
a  reading,  a  selection  from  "I""*  <*  the 
?p0o1kl^nRiex^ed?nyglyOUc.elrttlaen|lrp1ea^ 

Strln  ™r  also  took  i   ,    !    in     hi  "icise 

An   eloquent  and   stirring  plea    was   made 

by   Rev    Ale      hi   .     Mill       i 

w»  ^y^sa'lTeT  WSng?  2S 

hThenSviohntLeion?y  Tneodo^'C.  Leutz  was 
most  excel  ent.  Following  this  were  gym- 
SoVtip  exercises  by  a  class  of  girls,  and  a 
military  dr  1 1  by  aY  class  of  boys.  The  boys 
of  the  graduating  .lass  made  some  pleas- 
irlg  ^interesting  experiments  on  an  elec- 
!        ,  ,    ,     ,     i-        ill  'tins    the    diplo- 

mas- Dr  Samuel  Eliot  made  an  address  full 
of  good  advice  and  counsel  to  the  gradual 
°r>    class,    which    was    composed    of    thiee 

Sft^^r^s^lotl^ieclpent 

Tn  return  "Tommy"  left  at  the  close  a  clay 
watering  pot  for  the  kind  donor. 


Great  Audience  Applauds  in 
Boston  Theater. 

Commencement  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion with  Pretty  Exercises. 

.Moulding 'in  Clay,  Eeadine  of  Eaised 
Letters  and  Sineins  by  Children. 

d^rnoS^f^S 

|^re=Son^r^s^nus^s] 

'^bil^tagTsurely  never  presented 
'  nJ Attractive  picture  than  the  one 

i^met^r^e  of  the  people  as  they 

came  in  from  the  lobbies. 
1  °  T^e  setting  represented  a  forest,  with 

mountain  and  valley  background. 
The   children    of   the  .Institution,    the 


side  In  their  gay 
-_  gayer  neck  ana 
hair  ribbons,  the  boys  on  the  other,  the 
younger  ones  resplendent  in  light  shir 
waists  and  fanciful  neckties,  with  the 
attendant  tea.  .ers,  pretty  to  look  at,  in 
silk  waists  of  varying  shades,  all  bfos- 
somed  in  the  center  of  this  sylvan  scene 
like  live,  happy  fairies. 

Ahagnos  moved  about  among  the 
young  people  like  the  splendid,  kindly 
fairy  godfather  that  he  is. 

The  children,  numbering  many  hun- 
dred, sat  quiet  as  mice  till  the  opening 
number  on  the  program,  an  overture 
played  by  some  of  the  institute  boys, 
pealed   out,   then   they   nodded   approv- 

The  exercises  were  extremely  inter- 
esting. The  program  was  arranged  In 
two  parts,  as  follows: 


Beading,    selection    from 

Golden  River"    

_  By  a  Mass  < 

Kindergarten. 
1.  Water,  one  of  our  Gr 
Installed  by  work  and 
dergarf 


By 

Plea  in  behalf  or  the  kin 

Dr  Alexander  MeKeir/it. 

Violin  8010,  Fantasie,  Op.  100 

Theodore  C.  Leutz. 
PAET  n. 
Gymnastics  bv  the  girls. 
Military  drill  l.y  the  boys. 
Quartets  for  female  voices. 

a.  "The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes"..  .Emery 

b.  "Sunshine  Follows  the  Ham"    Tadell 

Romana  club. 
Exercise   In  physics   by    the   boys  of   the 

graduating  class. 
Presentation   of  diplomas  by   Dr  Samuel 

Eliot. 
Chorus    for    mixed    TOices,    "Come,    Live 

with  Me"  - W  Sterndale  Bennett 

Dr  Samuel  Eliot  welcomed  the  vast 
.udlence  In  the  name  of  the  school,  and 
introduced  the  six  little  girls  who  gave 
the  second  number  on  the  program. 
They  each  stood  at  a  reading  desk  well 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  read  in 
turn,  clearly,  easily  and  with  remark- 
i  ably  true  emphasis:  their  hands  flew 
over  the  raised  letters  of  the  books  be 
fore  them  with  great  rapidity. 

There  was  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
I  little  girl  in  the  class,  and  she  read  ] 
lesson  with  her  left  hand,  talking  the 
words  into  the  palm  of  her  right  hand 
neighbor,  who  interpreted  for  her  with- 
out a  single  mistake  or  hesitatio 

It  was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
quick  brain  action  and  thoroughness  of 
method,  and  elicited  much  hearty  ap- 
plause. 

The  kindergarten  came  next  in  a 
number  that  was  ir 
being  divided  into  three  parts 
Ing  a  special  interest  for  all,  because 
little  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Eliza, 
beth  Robin    took  part. 

"Water,  one  of  our  great  helpers," 
illustrated  by  work  and  play,  was  the 
first  part  of  the  exercise.  Eight  kin- 
dergarten   girls    and    four    boys 


itertaining, 


while  five  children  behind,  matronized 
by  a  little  girl  in  cap  and  spectacles, 
it  through  a  drill  in  Sloyd  work,  a 
knitting  class  in  this  Instance. 

Rev  Alexander  McKenzie  spoke  In  be- 
half of  the  kindergarten. 

"Wouldn't  you,"  said  Dr  McKenzie, 
'like  to  come  up  here  on  the  stage  and 
touch  the  eyes  of  these  little  ones,  and 
so  enable  them  to  see  toeir  parents, 
sun,  the  trees  and  flowers?  You 
cannot  do  this,  but  by  the  contribution 
of  money  you  can  open  for  them  the 
beautiful  world  of  literature,  history 
and  art." 

The  little  modelers  soon  finished  their 
work,  and  went  on  each  to  tell  a  story 
of  the  uses  of  the  rivers.  One  little  fel- 
low made  a  mill  wheel.  Tommy  String- 
er made  a  watering  pot,  and  then  he 
told  into  his  teacher's  hand  his  little 
story  of  the  use  of  water  in  taking  care 

"  the   garden,   and   she   told  it  to    '" 
audience. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  an  unknown' 
friend  of  the  little  fellow  sent  him 
gift  of  a  gold  piece,  and  Tommy  made 
it  known  that  he  would  like  this  friend 
to  have  the  watering  pot,  and  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  for  it. 

The  other  boys  made  "ice  cakes"  and 
a  lemonade  set.     The  girls  made  a  dlp- 
,  a  kettle,  a  locomotive  and  a  steam- 
boat,   and    Willie    Robin,    grown    taller 

nd  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever  in 
her  pretty  summer  gown,  described 
into  the'hand  of  a  little  companion  who 
was  voice  for  the  lovely  child,  the 
rse  of  a  river  she  had  modeled. 
Then  they  all  sat  on  the  floor  and 
played  they  were  in  a  boat,  and  san 
song  about  it,  telling  how  they  were 
floating,  floating  far  away  on  golden 
vaters. 

People    were    enthusiastic    over    tr 
kindergarten  orchestra,   composed  of 
little  ones,    who  played   in  perfect  time 
polkas    and    other    dances    on    cymbals 
bones,    triangles,    flutes,    with    a   kozoori 
and   an   autoharp   to   give   body   to   the 


i  The  violin  solo  by  Mr  Leutz  was  bril- 
liantly   rendered.    The    military   drill    by 

!  a  clas?  of  boys  and  the  gymnastics  by 

nine  girls  <i  '  ntlon.     The 

quartets    for    female    voices    w.-re    well 

as  was  the  chorus  for  mixed 

'  Special  Interest  was  taken  In  the  ex- 
I  erdse  In  physics  by  the  boys  of  the 
graduating  class. 
i  There  were  four  graduates  this  year: 
Miss  Alice  Bamion.  and  Messrs  Wilfred 
Gorselin,  Reuel  Miller  and  Frederick 
James  Muldoon.  In  a  few  feeling  words 
Ur  Bitot  presented  the  diplomas,  and 
the  exercises  were  at  an  end. 


/-)' 
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THE  BLIND  LITTLE  ONES. 


ned  before  those  youth- 


H.  O'Meara. 

Commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Mass.  Solve, 1  for 
the  Blind  was  held  in  Boston  Theatre 
yesterday  afternoon  at  3  P.M.  As  the 
hour  arrived  nearly  every  seat  from  pit 
to  dome  was  taken,  and  when  the  cur- 
tain rolled  up  revealing  a  woodland 
scene,  and  overture.  "Morning.  Noon 
and  Evening  in  Vienna,"  by  Suppe,  was 
rendered   by  the  school  band. 

The  exercises  in  charge  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  were  presided  over  by  Samuel  Eli- 
ot, LL.D.,  who  welcomed  the  audience 
in  behalf  of  the  sightless  ones,  and  an- 
nounced the  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme, which  was  divided  into  two 
parts. 

The  first  exercise  was  in  reading  se- 
lections from  "King  of  the  Golden  Riv- 
er," Ruskin,  by  a  class  of  girls  who 
had  never  before  read  the  story.  But 
lightly  passing  their  fingers  over  the 
raised  text  they  read  with  perfect  ease 
and  grace  of  expression. 

Sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause was  the  tribute  paid  to  the  little 
girl  bereft  of  sight,  hearing  and  speech, 
who,  when  her  time  came  to  read, swift- 
ly flitted  over  the  lines  with  the  fingers 
of  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  right  tel- 
egraphed the  words,  by  means  of  the 
dumb  alphabet  of  contact,  upon  the 
palm  of  the  little  girl  at  her  side,  who. 
In  turn,  as  fast  as  she  received  the  mes- 
sage, told  it  to  the  audience. 

Charming,  indeed,  was  the  exercise  in 
kindergarten  work  by  the  little  ones. 
At  the  back  of  the  stage  was  a  class  in 
sloyd  knitting,  and  just  in  front  at  the 
two  low  tables  were  seated  four  little 
boys  and  four  little  girls,  who  busily 
modelled  in  clay.  The  subject  was: 
"Water,  one  of  our  great  helpers."  The 
first  little  boys  told  about  the  river  and 
held  up  to  view  a  mill  wheel,  then  little 
Tommy  Stringer  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  good  spirits  smiled  and  smiled  while 
he  deftly  fashioned  a  watering  pot 
which  he  told  about  to  his  teacher  by 
means  of  the  alphabet  of  contact,  and 
she  in  turn  told  it  to  the  audience. 

The  next  little  boy  formed  a  perfect 
cube  which  he  triumphantly  informed 
the  audience  was  a  cake  of  ice.  and 
the  next  little  fellow  skilfully  modelled 
a  graceful  pitcher  and  drinking  vessel 
which  he  said  were  formed  for  lemon- 
ade. 

The  first  little  girl  modelled  a  dipper, 
and  the  next  a  tea  kettle;  she  brightly 
recounted  the  story  of  how  James 
Watts  watched  the  boiling  tea  kettle 
and  so  became  aware  of  the  power  of 
steam. 

The  girl  next  in  order  had  cleverly 
fashioned  a  steam  engine,  and  the  girl 
at  the  end  of  the  table  held  up  to  view 
a  steamer,  and  told  the  story  of  Robert 
Fulton  and  the  first  steamboat. 

Just  at  one  side,  Elizabeth  Robin,  who 
is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  was  busily  en- 
gaged   in    modelling    a   map,    and   when ' 


the  othtrs  had  1-nishe:'._Uie  in,  tis 
her  left  hand  quickly  followed  the  tiny 
mountain  brook  through  its  devious 
windings  down  the  mountain  side, 
through  the  meadows  where  the  cowfa 
are;  until  it  comes  to  be  a  river  run- 
ning through  the  town  and  the  shady 
-  then  spreads  out  into  a  lake, 
then  passes  as  a.  river  again  growing 
deeper  and  broader  until  it  falls  into 
the  ocean  wide  and   great. 

All  this  she  carefully  described  in 
most  poetic  language  to  the  audience 
through  the  little  girl  at  her  side,  by 
leans   of  the   palm   language. 

ile  the  modelling  was  going  on 
Alex.  McKenzie,  D.D.,  made  an 
st  plea  in  behalf  of  the  kinder- 
garten. He  said:  "The  greatest  mna- 
<■[,■  which  has  ever  been  pertormed, 
greater  than  the  opening  of  eyes,  is  .the 
opening  of  the  heart  of  a  child  that  he 

m"Wrecanno't  teach  these  little  ones, 
but  it  is  our  privilege  to  give  bread,  a 
house  and  books  to  those  who  can  teach 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  carry  on 
this  divine  work.  Let  not  this  •  great 
work     halt     because    of     the     lack     of 

'  Then  the  kindergarten  children  tat 
■plav  seated  themselves  in  imaginary 
boats  with  a  flag  at  the  helm,  and  while 
thev  rowed  they  sweetly  sang  Here  we 
float  in  our  golden  boats,  far  fay 
a  way"  It  was  evident  to  all  that  they 
entered  "into  the  play  with  the  same 
joyous  spirits  that  the  little  ones  blessed 

Th°  violin  solo— Fantaisie  op.  100,  De 
Briot  by  T.  C.  Lentz,  was  marked  by 
the  excellence  in  execution  and  expres- 
sion, and  was  warmly  applauded. 

Part  II.  opened  by  the  Roman  Club  ot 
young  ladies  singing  "The  Night  has  a 
Thousand  Eyes,"  Emery,  and  Sun- 
shine Follows  the  Rain,"  Tadell. 

Nine  young  ladies  sensibly  clad  m 
■  suits,  with  blue  neck- 
admirable  exhibition  in 
ad  12  young  men  in  uni- 
ilitarv  drill  with  a  finish 
which   was   fully   appre- 

ys  of  the  graduating  class 
then  demonstrated  the  phenomena  of 
how  electric  forces  are  trasmitted;  also 
the  vibratory  laws. 

~he  frame  of  the  electric  motor  was 
le  by  the  small  boys  in  the  Sloyd  'de- 
„ament,  and  the  bellows  was  made  m 
the  upholstering  department  of  the  in- 
stitution. .. 

Diplomas  were  then  presented  to  tne 
graduating  class  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
who  counselled  them,  saying:  Life  is 
very  much  what  you  please  to  make  of 
it  Cultivate  a  strong,  deep  reliance 
upon  yourselves  and  do  not  rely  upon 
the  council  of  others.  Live  not  in  a  cir- 
cle but  in  a  straight  line,  and  that 
straight  line  will  lead  you  on  to  grand 
and  noble  things." 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  chorus  for 
mixed  voices,  "Come  live  with  me,"  by 
Bennett. 

Those  who  were  graduated  were: 
Alice  Maud  Bannon,  Wilfred  Gosselin, 
'R.  E.  Miller,  F.  J.  Muldoon. 

In  response  to  Dr.  McKenzie's  appeal 
an  unknown  gentleman  in  the  audience 
sent  a  "golden  piece  of  promise"  to  Mr. 
Anagnos,  and  in  return  with  the  thanks 
Tommy  Stringer  generously  donated  to 
the  giver  the  watering  pot  which  he  had 
bo   carefully  modelled. 


'■■■'■"' srtati  Smtwrtpt 


WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    5,    1895. 


THEIR  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 

Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  Go  Through 
Interesting  Exercises  —  An  Eloquent 
Appeal  for  Aid  by  Bev.  Dr.  McKenzie. 


To  quote  from  Dr.  Horton's  address  of  last 
year  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  "On  the  boards 
of  the  Boston  Theatre  have  walked  a  Booth,  a 
Salvini,  an  Irving,  Miss  Terry,  Barrett  and 
others  of  a  great  line  of  dramatic  performers; 
but  with  all  their  skill  and  their  mar- 
vellous dramatic  interpretation,  the  scene 
today  outranks  them  all  in  dramatic  art." 
Many  in  the  audience  realized  this  yesterday 
when  the  pupils  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Perkins  Institution  were  gath- 
ered there  for  their  annual  commencement  ex- 
ercises. There  was  tragedy  and  pathos.  To 
some  the  sight  might  be  depressing,  but  to  the 
more  thoughtful  it  was  glorious  as  the  visible 
sign  of  what  science  and  education  aud  human 
love  can  do  and  are  doing  to  develop  in  those 
enthralled  and  patient  souls  the  possibilities  of 
their  nature.  As  usual,  it  was  the  most  inter- 
esting sight  of  the  commencement  season  yes- 
terday, and  the  theatre  was  packed  even  to 
the  topmost  gallery  with  eager  spectators.  As 
usual,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  with  his 
customary  grace  and  dignity.always  saying  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place. 

The  exercises  opened  with  a  performance  by 
the  band  of  Perkins  Institution  of  Suppe's 
"Morning,  Noon  and  Evening  in  Vienna," 
which  well  illustrated  the  progress  in  musical 
training  which  the  boys  have  made  during  the 
past  year.  Following  them  was  a  reading  ex- 
ercise by  a  class  of  girls,  among  whom  was 
Edith  Thomas,  who  is  now  the  oldest  of  these 
little  blind  children  who  are  doubly  unfortu- 
nate in  being  deaf;  happily,  however,  they  are 
no  longer  mute.  The  class  read  Ruskin's 
charming  fairy  story,  "The  King  of  the  Golden 
River," — a  selection  which  well  illustrates  the 
pains  taken  by  all  the  teachers  of  these  schools 
in  the  kind  of  reading  given  to  these  children. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exercises  of  the 
day  was  the  exhibition  of  the  work  done  by  the 
children  of  the  kindergarten.  The  first  was  a 
class  in  sloyd  knitting.  One  of  the  larger  girls 
posed  as  the  grandma  who  taught  them,  ex- 
plaining that  the  exercise  trained  in  the  use  of 
the  hands  and  development  of  their  minds. 
They  begin  with  large  needles,  and  make 
slippers,  crochetting  the  edges  as  nicely  as  any 
careful  old  lady.  When  this  exercise  was  fin- 
ished they  put  their  work  away  in  neat  little 
bags. 

While  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  children  to 
prepare  themselves  for  their  part  of  the  indus- 
trial exercises,  Eev.Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D., 
was  introduced  and  made  an  able  and  oloquent 
plea  for  the  kindergarten.  He  asked  the  audi- 
ence if  each  one  present  would  not  gladly  step 
on  to  the  platform,  lay  a  finger  on  each  of  these 
little  children  and  give  them  sight.  "This," 
said  he,  "is  just  what  we  are  all  privileged  to 
do.  Each  one  of  these  has  as  bright  and  active 
a  mind  and  eager  desire  for  learning  as  we 
have,  and  each  stands  at  the  threshold  of  life 
waiting  for  help  to  enter  in  and  take  possession 
of  their  natural  powers.  Now  it  is  a  marvellous 
thing  to  be  the  agency  by  which  these  children 
can  see  and  read  and  learn  and  know;  to  open 
the  doors  to  them  and  bring  them  from  dark, 
ness  into  light.  Nothing  gives  the  teachers  of 
these  schools  more  delight  than  to  work  for 
these  children,  but  they  must  be  helped ;  they 
must  live,  their  hands  must  be  stayed  with 
substantial  assistance.  The  work  needs  money. 
What  is  your  applause?  These  children  cannot 
live  on  your  applause.  What  is  your  presence? 
These  children  cannot  be  educated  by  your 
presence  here.  They  must  have  more. 
They  must  have  the  money  furnished  by 
"your  contributions  to  carry  on  their  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  divine  sight  on  this 
stage  today.  It  is  like  walking  in  Galilee  and 
seeing  what  divine  love  can  do  and  is  doing. 
When  Professor  Bell  went  abroad  with  his 
wife,  who  is  an  educated  deaf  mute,  who  can 
now  talk  as  well  as  anyone,  the  English  said, 
'Your  wife  is  a  greater  miracle  than  your  tele- 
phone.' And  she  is.  Now  you  cannot  make 
telephones,  but  you  can  help  do  a  more  marvel- 
ous thing." 


ur.  McKonzie  related  the  story  of  Tran my 
Stringer's  visit  to  his  church  the  other  day. 
and  said  tho  expression  on  his  face,  as  his 
teacher  interpreted  the  scene  around  him  and 
unfolded  the  novelty  of  it  to  him,  was  nothing 
6hort  of  divine.  "And  this,"  continued  the 
speaker,  "is  what  Jesus  Christ  meant  when  he 
said,  'and  you  shall  do  greater  things.'  Tom- 
my's letter  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  'I  love  you,'  shows 
one  of  the  miracles  of  the  age.  It  gives  evi- 
dence that  the  hoy,  out  of  total  darkness  and 
silence,  had  come  to  the  realization  of 
his  own  personality  of  himself  and  of 
others,  and  of  the  divine  spirit  of  love. 
There  is  nothing  finer  in  Harvard  University 
today.  The  kindergarten  is  the  university  of 
the  world.  But  all  this  means  cost;  and  here  is 
where  our  part  of  the  work  lies.  If  a  man  in 
the  audience  could  be  shown  to  these  children, 
and  their  aid  was  asked,  not  one  of  them  but 
would  empty  their  pockets  for  him.  Now  the 
tables  are  turned  ;  you  are  asked  to  help  these 
blind  unfortunate  ones.  Every  good  work  in 
this  world  today  is  halting,  and  they  are  halt- 
ing for  money.  We  stand  as  five  thousand  men 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  stood  1800  years  ago. 
When  Christ  got  hold  of  tho  bread,  the  multi- 
tude were  fed.  The  immortal  sea  opens  up  to 
these  children ;  and  the  Christ-love,  through 
you,  must  bring  them  to  it. 

"Laura  Bridgman's  famous  words,  'The  day 
iB  coming  when  the  string  of  my  tongue  shall 
he  loosened;  my  eyes  shall  be  open;  my  ears 
shall  be  unstopped,  I  shall  see,  I  shall  hear,  I 
shall  speak'— we  must  make  a  prophecy  for 
all  of  these.  This  iB  the  work  the  public  is 
asked  to  do  for  these  children  today:  and  to  do 
this  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  who  is  the  glo- 
rious strength  of  the  world." 

When  Dr.  McKenzie   had   finished,  the  chil- 
dren wen-,  ready  to  give  an  exercise  on  "Water, 
One  of  Our  Great  Helpers,"  in  which  Tommy 
Stringer    and     Willie   Elizabeth   Robin    took 
part,    speaking    through   their   teacher.    The 
first    boy    showed    a    mill  -  wheel    which    he 
had   made    in    clay    to  illustrate  the   use   of 
water  power.    Tommy  Stringer  held  his  trophy 
aloft  and  said,  "Here  is  the  watering-pot  which 
the  miller's  little  hoy  takes  to  the  river  every 
morning  and  fills!"     The  next  boy  showed  a 
model  of  an  ice  saw ;  the  next  one  of  a  lemon- 
ade pitcher;  the  next  girl  explained  the  use  of 
reservoirs  and  the  water  systems  of  cities,  and 
showed  a  dipper  "to  dip  water  into  the  teaket- 
tle."  The  next  one  told  of  the  power  of  steam, 
and  Watts's  discovery,  showing  the  model  tea- 
kettle which  first  suggested  the  first  steam  en- 
gine ;  and  the  next  one  went  on  wi  th  the  story  of 
the  development  of  the  railroad  and  held  up  a 
model  of  an  engine,    "which   takes   the  tram 
from   Boston   to   New  York."     The   next  one 
showed  the  steamboat;  and  Willie  Robin  ex- 
plained the  origin  of  springs  on  the  mountain 
side,  the  running  brooks,  the  collection  of  Tiv- 
ulets  into  rivers  and  lakes,  culminating  m  the 
ocean,  making  up  the  entire  water  system  of 
the  world.  They  formed  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
and  appealing   sights  imaginable-these  blind 
and  deaf  children,  all   eagerly   at   work,  so  in- 
terested in  their   little    stories   and   so  frank- 
ly   delighted    with    the    repeated     applause 
whioh  thoy  won.    It  would  indeed  he  a  hard 
heart  which  could  resist  the  sight,  and  a  very 
scanty  or  avaricious  purse  that  would  not  open 
involuntarily   at   tho   sight.    When  they  had 
finished  their  stories,  they  were  seated  on  the 
floor  of  the  stage,  as  though  in  boats,  waving 
little  flags  as  they  sang  Miss  Roeske's  "Electric 
Polka," 

"Here  we  float  in  our  golden  boat, 
Far  away.  Far  away, 
ending  with  a  performance  by  the  Kinder 
orchestra.  Altogether  it  was  the  prettiest  and 
most  touching  exhibition  ever  given  by  the 
little  kindergarten  people— and  this  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  Theodore  C.  Leutz,  one  of  the 
older  pupils,  played  a  de  Beriot  Fantaisie 
(op.  100)  with  an  amount  of  expression  and  a 
careful  execution  that  would  do  credit  to  many 
a  professional.    This  closed  the  first  part  of  the 


The  latter  part,  began  with  a  quartet  for 
female  voices;  and  then  came  the  customary 
gymnastic  practice  of  the  girls,  and  the  mili- 
tary drill  by  the  boys,  as  usual ;  and.  as  in  for- 
mer years,  the  audience  sat  in  astonishment  at 
the  accuracy  and  precision  of  their  movements. 
The  stage  was  set  for  an  open-air  forest 
scene,  and  the  effect  was  liko  an  out-of- 
door  performance.  Following  this  was  an 
exercise  in  physics  by  the  hoys  of  the 
.graduating  class.  The  bellows,  electric  motor, 
(frames,  etc.,  were  all  made  at  the  school  by 
:the  boys  themselves.  The  first  boy  explained 
vlbrationsof  sound-waves,  with  illustrations 
on  the  bellows  and  siren,  measuring  the  length 
of  the  sound-waves,  giving  the  actual  length, 
tested  by  notes  suggested  in  the  audionce,  by 
an  almost  momentary  mental   calculation  on 


his  own  part.  Tho  next  boy  tool:  up  tho  vibra- 
tions ofllght.il  lus'.rn  ting  by  means  of  n  si  retched 

reraises  on  the  •  - 
tor;    and    the    third   told    of  the  vibrations  of 
nature. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  presented  diplomas  to  the  fol- 
lowing-named mernbersof  the  graduating  class: 
Alien  Maud  liaimoii,    Wilfn  'I 

Eugene  Miller,  and  Frederick  Jam' 

accompanying   this  duty   with  characteristic 

good   advice.     And   so  closes  anothi 

work  in  th<  OS,    which    should 

be,  and  are,  Bo  ton's  greatest  pride.  Ithasbeen 

a  prosperous  year,  but  what  are  their  | 

for  the  future?     And   is   the  next  year's  work 

secure? 

By  means  of  the  special  fund  of  80000,  which 
was  raised  in  response  to  the  numerous  appeals 
published  in  the  Transcript,  the  full  amount  of 
the  current  expenses  of  the  kindergarten  for 
the  present  year  has  been  secured,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  immediate  anxiety  about  tho 
continuance  of  the  work  with  its  act 
vigor  and  efficiency.  Yet  this  relief  Is  only 
temporary.  Tho  danger  of  a  deficit  can  only 
he  removed  by  the  accomplishment  of  three 

First— By  an  addition  of  SC00O  to  tho  regular 
annual  subscriptions,  in  which  even  people  of 
very  moderate  means  can  participate  by  con- 
tributipns  of  $1  and  upwards. 

Second— By  the  completion  of  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  S100.000.  More  than  one-half  of 
this  sum  is  still  lacking  and  has  to  be  obtained. 

Third.  By  the  extinction  of  the  debt  on  the 
new  buildings,  which  amounts  to  about 
$16,000,  and  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  the  place. 

The  fulfilment  of  these  requirements  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  perpetuity  and  development 
of  the  institution.  Not  until  these  are  accom- 
plished will  the  financial  condition  of  the 
kindergarten  be  such  as  to  render  unnecessary 
all  spasmodic  movements  and  urgent  appeals 
for  special  gifts,  in  order  to  make  up  deficits  in 
the  income  for  current  expenses  and  save  the 
work  from  deterioration  and  disaster.  Boston 
has  responded  generously  in  the  past  to  these 
needs;  will  she  not  do  better  in  the  future? 
H.  M.  W. 
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SIGHTLESS,   YET  THEY  SEE. 

Mental  Tisiou  of  Little  Blind 
Ones  Not  Obscured. 


Wonderful  Results  Accomplished 
Throush  the  Powers  of  Loving 
Care  and  Ingenuity-Commencement 
Exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

A  spectacle  more  deserving  to  be- 
named  unique  has  scarcely  been  pre- 
sented beneath  the  broad  proscenium 
of  the  Boston  Theatre  than  that  which 
was  lit  up  by  the  footlights  yesterday 
afternoon  for  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perkins  institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind. 
Upon  the  stage  sat  the  bright  array  of 
boys  and  girls  for  whom  Prof.  Anagnos 
and  his  assistants  have  done  so  much 
to  atone  for  nature's  denial  of  sight, 
and  in  the  auditorium  was  a  large 
gathering  of  what  any  institution  might 
be  proud. 

After  a  spirited  overture  by  the  band, 
composed  of  inmates  of  the  institution, 
a  bright  sextet  of  blind  girls  gave  a 
charming  illustration  of  reading  with 
the  fingers  from  the  raised  letters,  the 
selection  being  from  Ruskin's  "King  of 
the  Golden  River."  '  This  was  varied 
with  an  element  of  surprise  when  the 
girls  in  succession  gave  reading  aloud 
by  holding  the  hand  of  another  girl  and 
receiving  the  knowledge  through  the 
dumb  alphabet  of  contact,  the  latter 
girl  using^  another  hand  to  read  from 
This    work   evoked 


JCd 


Always  attractive,  the  kindergarten 
oiror^iois  were  on  this  occasion  of  sin- 
lula?  fnterest  as  they  included  those 
children  bereft  of  sight,  hearing  und 
sDeech  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie 
Robin  They  began  with  the  exercises 
of  a  class  in  sloyd  knitting  which 
proved  very  pleasing,  as  a  little  blind 
girl  directed  the  work  of  her  group  of 
"STrhaendsehcondemustration  was  under  the 
"•eneral  title,  "Water,  One  of  Our  Great 
Helpers."  The  boys  modelled  a  number 
of  objects  in  clay,  showing  various 
things   connected   with   the   application 

°  When  '  little  Tommy  Stringer  was 
reached  the  spectators  probably  were 
puzzled  as  to  what  means  of  communi- 
cation the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy 
wou°d  adopt.  He  had  modelled  a  water 
pitcher  in  clay,  and  the  audience  broke 
but  into  applause  as  his  teacher  in- 
terpreted in  audible  language  the ^de- 
scription which  he  imparted  by  motions 

°Vh%nhtahned  girTpr!Lntea\heir ■  models 
in  succession,  including  a  kettle,  an 
engine  and  a  steamship,  another  climax 

who  like  Tommy,  is  lacking  in  sight, 
hearing  in  speech,  Her  dainty  and  mo- 
bfie  face  was  animated,  though  no  m- 
telHgence  "passed  through  the  ordinary 
senses  of  communication,  as  sne  pre 
sented  the  semblance  of  a  winding ■jiver 
which  she  had  fashioned,  while  her 
teacher  uttered  aloud  the  language 
which  she  communicated  by  contact  of 
the  fingers.  Sympathy  and/kindly  plau- 
dits were  noted  on  evtly  side. 

At  this  stage  of  the  programme  Rev. 
Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie  made  a  plea, 
for  the  kindergarten.  He  said  that  all 
would  be  glad  to  come  upon  the  stage 
Tnd  give  sight  to  these  little  ones 
They  could  not  do  that,  but  they  could 
com?  near  to  it.  By  aiding  in  the  work 
of  training  the  blind  they  open  to  their 
mental  sight  the  whole  world  of  litera- 
ture,  showing  to   them  the  real   treas- 

"ifwasonly  from  the  visible  that  they 
were  shut  out,  and  only  partia  ly  from 
that.  The  teachers  of  those  blind  chil- 
dren needed  the  co-operatipn  of  all  to 
enter  into  a  partnership  with  them  by 
sympathetic  support.; 

Personally  Jie  felt  as  if  they  were 
back  beside  Gallil.ee,  where  the  blind 
were  given  their  sight.  It  was 
the  mental'  and  spiritual  blind 
which  thev  were  to  remedy,  and  i  not 
merely   the7  physical,    and    through    the 

marvellous     in .ties    of    ins 

educational  work  to  bring  the  pupils 
into  contact  with  the  outer  and  the 
hierher  world.  m 

He  alluded  to  the  boy,  Tommy 
Stringer,  who  was  deaf  a"J  dumb  and 
blind,  and  said  that  b"  Jled  when 

he  saw  three  woras  .....  „.i,by  iin  to 
his  teacher— "I  love  you.  .To  his 
mind. there  never  was  a  more  impres- 
sive letter  written.  Although  bereft  of 
all  the  means  of  communication  with 
the  world,  that  boy  had  been  taught 
by  the  powers  of  loving  care  and  in- 
genuity to  realize  his  own  personality, 
and  give  expression  to  the  emotions 
which  had  been  aroused  in  him  toward 
his  friend  and  teacher.  Dr.  McKenzie 
spoke  with  much  feeling  on  the  need 
of  helping  in  the  work  for  the  blind, 
not  only  by  sympathy  and  applause, 
but  by  substantial  contributions. 

The  "electric  polka,";  played  by  the' 
Kinder  orchestra,  on  a  variety  of  queer 
little  instruments,  evoked  laughter  and 

Among  the  varied  features  that  fol- 
lowed were  a  finely  rendered  violin 
solo  by  i.  C.  Lentz,  gymnastics  by  the 
larger  girls,  military  drill  by  the  boys 
company  and  quartets  for  female 
voices.  ... 

The  boys  of  the  graduating  class 
gave  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
up  to  date  series  of  experiments  on  the 
transmission  of  electric  light  and  sound 

Then  followed  the  presentation  of 
diplomas  by  the  president,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  to  the  following:  Alice  M.  Ban- 
non,  "Wilfred  Gosselin,  R.  E.  Miller  and 
Frederick  J.  Muldoon.  He  accom- 
panied the  presentation  with  a  brief 
address  of  felicitation  and  much  feel- 
ing, after  which  the  very  attractive 
and  inspiring  exercises  of  the  after- 
noon were  brought  to  a  close  with  a 
chorus  for  trained  voices,  which  evi- 
denced the  good  vocal  training  of  the 
institution. 


gtastttt  Immstriiit 


MONDAY.    JUNE    24.    1895. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  April  20  to  June  18, 1895: 

ENDOWMENT    EUND. 

Mrs.  William  Appleton 81,000.00 

A  Friend 100.00 

1. 00 

A  Friend  to  tin               ;)      1     uilflren 100.00 

man  Allen 1.00 

ms 2.00 

.arrt  Baker 60.00 

MissH.AUda)                ■     1,    oce,  R.  I COO 

Brewster 8.00 

Mrs.  O.  Brewster 5.00 

ti.Qulncy 25.00 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Ballou,   Detroit,  Mich 6.00 

Miss  Mary  D.Balfour 10.00 

E.  K.  Brown,  Dover,  N.  II 60.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Bigelow,  Melrose 60.00 

i      

Mrs.  Adallno  11                            <.rd 6.00 

•  ■:■•■•         400.00 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  rlu  r]                     25.00 

Children  of  Herbei  Inderftarten,  Sa- 

Iem,througU    BssB            I    Shelflon 6.00 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Cook,  Detroit,  Michigan 25.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Dewey,  Jamaica  Plain 100.00 

Miss  C.  Dorr,  Roxbury 6.00 

Mrs.  Emily  Eve.                .iru    "  :o 25.00 

George  H.  Ellis 75.00 

From  Friends  In  West  Newton,  through  Miss 

Caroline  S.  Burrage 25.00 

i/Lrst  'V.n^vr.  rational  Unitarian   Society,  New 

Bedford ' 60.00 

Mrs.  Mortimer  C.  Ferris.  Brookllno 100.00  i 

i                              e 60.00 

Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Fuller,  West  Hingham 20.00 

Friend  R 5.00 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grew 10.00 

John  Goldthwait 25.00 

Mrs.  O.'o.'Howiand. '...'. .'.'.'."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." '.'.'.'.'.  6!oo 

4      i  t   .  I     'l    le         2.00 

Fred  W.  Hatch.  Reading 5.00 

Miss  Mary  V.  lasigi 15.00 

Mrs.  J.  R.  s.  Jackson 50.00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Jackson 2.00 

George  B.  Knapp 25.00 

King's  Daughters,  Groton ,.  5.00 

>:     M.  Lamson 60.00 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman 20.00 

::'                  ;            >           i        it'll.                 '          ■,'          O!        :'             ij.    ..  ■           '     < 

Miss  S.  G.  Littell,  Brookllne 10.00 

Mrs.  B.  J.Lang 20.00 

Miss  Low  Blanchard's  pennies,  Belmont 2.03 

Mrs.  J.  H.Meredith 6.00 

Mary  Lowell  Stone  fund., 100.00 

Mrs.  Alta  H.  Nevous,  Jamaica  Plain 2.00 

Ickerson 10.00 

LouisP.  Oner 10.00 

George  F.  Parkman 500.00 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Phllbrick,  Brookllne 3.00 

F.  H.Peabody 100.00 

Kdward  D.  Peters 20.0o 

K.P 60.00 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  on  Patriots'  Day 

1       lis  of  Perkins  Institution 84.90 

Mrs.  W.   D.  Pickman 60.00 

Proceeds  of  lecture  by  Mr.  Black 100.00 

J.  M.  Rodocanachl 50.00 

Miss  Annie  Louise  Richards 25.00 

1  lotte  Boss,  West  Nevrton 1.00 

Mrs.  W.  A.  kit          i    :     6.00 

Dr.  G.  K.  Sabine,  Brookllne 5.00 

Miss  Catherine  Sabine 3.00 

Sunday  School   of  Immanuel   Church,  Rox- 
bury, primary  department 6.00 

Sunday  School  class  In  Highland  Church,  Hox- 

'.     ■         -         0.00 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Sykes,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J....  1.00 

George  Sampson. 30.00 

inda     School  of  First  Church,  Boston 01.43 

Sunday  School  of  Shepard  Memorial  Church, 

Cambridge 18.47 

Through  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner 20.00 

George  Thompson 10.00 

Mrs.  C.  T.  White 25.00 

Mrs.  H.  H.  B.  W 2.00 

Miss  Eliza  Orne  White,  Brookllne 5.00 

Miss  Helen  F.  Wetherbee 1.00 

Miss  Agnea  Hill  Young 35.00 

£3,079.08 

FOR  THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

A  friend gl.000.00 

Mrs.  Freeman  J.  BumBtead,  Cambridge 60.00 

Mrs.  P.  a.  Porter,  Cambridgeport 1.00 

George  Sampson — 10.00 

81,061.00 
P.  T.  Jackson,  Treasurer  pro  tem., 

53  State  street,  Room  840. 
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ative  pastor,  who  also  publishes  a 
in  Hindustani,    called    "  Hui    Af 

{King  interpreted,  is  "Light  Ke 
is  letter  to  Mrs.  Thackwell,  Mr, 


is  to  go  from  place  to  place 

?.     I  »ne  day  we  came  to  a 

called  Sapera,  where  we  had 

and  made  some  acquaint- 


fie  whole  village  turned  out  to 
tome,  not  finding  seats  enough 
vere,  disappeared  and  present- 
ed dragging  their  carts  with 
ese  carts  are  made  of  heavy 
_  supported  on  two  wheels, 
tin  no  hoods  or  seats,  but  peo- 
;ed  to  squat  on  them,  with 
l&ngling  or  crossed.  It  was  a 
;stmg  sight. 

were  seen  passing  and  earry- 
n  vessels  on  their  heads  to 
r  from  a  common  well  close 
were  mostly  barefooted  with 
>und  their  ankles  which  jin- 
y  went.  They  had  their  faces 
is  they  passed  us,  out  of  re- 
all.  Some  men  were  hard  at 
3  well  drawing  water  for  their 
md  further  on  men  were  en- 
working  the  cane  machine 
turned  around  by  means  of 
Dome  other  men  we're  engaged 
the  extracted  juice  in  large 
Is.  The  juice  thickened  in  the 
:1  at  last  was  turned  into  gur 
aw  state).  This  is  all  that  the 
lo  to  make  it  ready  for  the 
tfost  of  the  people  came  and 
;o  hear  us.  As  we  were  leav- 
'gged  of  us  to  come  again  soon 
with  them.  We  promised  to 
accordingly  after  a  few  days 
•here  again  and  pitched  our 
nit  of  the  village.  The  people 
locked  to  welcome  us.  Some 
;hemselves  in  cleaning  the 
:rs  again  helped  us  in  lifting 
and  some  brought  canes  for 
cation.  It  is  not-  in  all  the  vil- 
ldia  that  we  receive  such  wel- 
e  people  in  this  village  are 
religion.  They  have  a  sacred 
id  the  granth  which  contains 
•s  of  their  ten  gurus,  or  teach- 
ling  from  Nanak  and  ending 
nd  Singh.  Their  teachings  are 
ly  applicable  to  Christ, 
feed  is:  "Thy  name  is  truth 
*  Thou  art  the  first  and  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day  and 
When  we  asked  to  whom,  they 
e  attributes  they  tell  us  to  the 
perrneshwar — to  the  unknown 
!  point  to  Christ  as  the  known 
Upha  and  Omega,  the  first  and 

mother  saying  of  one  of  their  gurus 
ires  that  "  the  creator  of  the  urd- 
bruised  th«.  h  -*d  of  the  Devil,"  and 

er  conti'i    ".B : 

we  s  i  down,  people  came 
)e  insu  ued.  The  little  chil- 
the  beginning  were  afraid  to 
us,  but  gradually  we  won 
and  they  began  to  come  in 
ibers,  and  we  taugbfrtheni  the 
■tyer  and  a  hymn  or  two ;  they 
y  to  their  mothers  and  sisters 
before  them ;  and  one  night  we 
d  gathering  of  children  before 
We  made  them  sit  down  in 
in  front  of  their  older  brothers 
rs.  They  began  to  sing  and  I 
t  was  a  most  delightful  sight, 
)f  in  that  village  before.  Just 
the  heathen  children  sitting  in 
heir  parents  and  singing  away 
3f  our  Saviour  1    Then  we  read 


a  portion  of  the  Bible  and  knelt  down 
to  pray. 

Now,  dear  Mrs.  Thackwell,  won't  you 
ask  the  young  people  in  America  to  pray 
earnestly  for  this  village  in  particular 
and  our  work  in  general?  What  we  need 
is  the  mighty  working  of  the  Spirit  to 
quicken  those  dead  bones.  I  am  fully 
assured  in  my  mind  that  that  village  be- 
longs to  our  Lord  and  sooner  or  later 
they  will  all  come  out.  Do  pray. — 
Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


MOHAMMEDAN  LANDS. 


XnfPilof  addresses  delivered  at  [ill  ernational  Mission- 
ary Union,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  E.  W.  McDowell  was  for  eight 
years  in  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris  River.  He 
spoke  chiefly  of  the  Nestorians,  review- 
ing their  history.  In  the  early  centuries 
the  Nestorians  sent  out  great  men  as 
missionaries,  but  afterward  became  cor- 
rupt, and  they  are  now  low,  degraded, 
and  ignorant.  They  have  their  Script- 
ures in  manuscript,  but  their  priests 
are  unable  to  read  them.  Sixty  years 
ago  work  was  commenced  among  these 
Bedouin  Arabs  and  Koords,  by  Drs.  Per- 
kins and  Grant.  They  have  now  six  or- 
ganized churches,  and  a  number  of 
preaching  stations,  with  twenty  or  thirty 
village  schools. 

Rev.  James  Cantine,  of  Arabia  followed, 
and  his  theme  created  great  interest,  as 
very  little  is  known  of  that  far-away 
barren  unevangelized  land,  the  home  of 
Mahommed  the  false  prophet.  There 
are  only  four  mission  stations  on  the 
four  thousand  miles  of  coast,  and ,  no 
missionary  in  the  whole  interior.  It  has 
been  entirely  neglected  until  recent 
years.  Formerly  Arabia  had  a  great 
caravan  trade ;  but  since  commerce  left 
the  land,  and  chose  the  sea,  the  entire 
country  has  suffered  and  become  in  a 
in  a  sense  deserted.  The  country  is  low, 
hot,  rainless  and  almost  barren  of  trees 
or  vegetation.  The  Arabian  mission  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Cantine,  was  organ- 
ized in  America  in  1889.  Three  coast 
stations  have  been  entered — viz.,  Busiah, 
Bahrein  ana  Muscat.  In  the  latter  city 
a  Bible  and  book  store  has  been  opened, 
and  villages  in  the  surrounding  country 
visited.  Some  effort  was  made  to  start 
schools,  but  the  government  interfered 
with  all  educational  work. 

Rev.  S.  G.  Wilson,  of  Tabriz,  spoke  of 
the  great  improvement  in  many  things 
during  the  forty -seven  years'  reign  of 
the  present  Shah.  There  was  oppression 
still,  but  many  things  had  been  changed. 
The  Jews  have  been  and  are  still  op- 
pressed; but  the  government  issued  an 
order  saying,  "  Let  any  Jew  be  a 
Christian,  or  any  Christian  a  Jew  with- 
out molestation."  In  1S80  two  native 
Christians  visited  England  in  order  to 
bring  before  the  government  the  condi- 
tion of  native .  Christians.  The  govern- 
ment is  capricious,  and  sometimes  sud- 
deely  shuts  up  churches  and  school- 
houses  without  any  explanation.  Mr, 
Wilson  gave  several  instances  of  severe 
persecution  by  the  officials  of  native 
Christians,  and  told  of  one  case  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  one  of  their  most 
prominent  native  preachers. 

Dr.  Jessup,  of  Syria,  said  the  Turkish 
Empire  was  shrinking  in  dimensions 
constantly.  The  Mohammedan  religion 
was  a  religion  of  works,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  moral  character  whatever.  A 
Mohammdan  may  say  his  prayers,  or 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  then  do 
what  he  pleases  without  restraint.  He 
graphically  described  these  pilgrimages 
to  Mecca,  the  filthy  habits  of  pilgrims, 
the  great  cause  of  outbursts  of  cholera 
during   these  pilgrimages,    and   stated 


that  in  388:i,  B0,U00  died  of  thai 
He  exhibited  a  curious  certilliM 
tie  over  a  yard  in  length,  covered  with 
extracts  from  the  Koran,  and  illustrated. 
It  is  a  certificate  given  in  Mecca  to  all 
pilgrims  as  a  passport  to  Parad 
was  given  to  a  friend  of  the  doctors  who 
had  given  medical  help  to  a  pilgrim.  He 
stated  that  there  wen-  100,^00 
Mohammdans  under  Christian  rule,  and 
the  Queen  of  England  rules  ov 
more  than  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  15W 
American  colleges  were  doing  a  great 
work  in  educating  the  young  men.  These 
are  located  at  Beirut,  Aintab,  Harpoot, 
Marsovan,  and  Constantinople.  There 
are  twenty-six  Protestant  female  semin^ 
ries,  with  2,000  young  woman  under 
Christian  training,  and  75.000  children 
studying  the  Bible.  The  printing-houses 
in  Constantinople  and  Beirut  are  great 
lights  in  a  dark  land.  The  Bible  ia 
printed  in  eleven  different  languages, 
and  the  Arabic  Bible  is  sent  out  over 
large  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 
Dr.  Jessup  by  request  gave  the  Muezzin, 
or  call  to  prayer,  which  is  heard  from  the 
mosque  five  times  a  day. — Missionary 
Review  of  the  World. 

MISSIONS  IN  INDIA. 

ONE  of  the  surprises  of  the  last  India 
census  was  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
Christian  population— that  is,  the 
native  Christians.  That  increase,  dur- 
ing the  previous  nineteen  years,  lias  been 
fourfould  the  increase  of  the  general 
population  in  British  India.  Between 
1872  and  1881  the  Christians  increased  by 
over  thirty  per  cent. ,  the  general  popu- 
lation of  British  India  by  under  seven 
per  cent.  Between  18S1  and  1891  the 
Christians  in  British  India  again  in- 
creased by  nearly  twenty-eight  per  cent., 
the  general  population  by  under  ten  per 
cent.  However  people  may  wrangle 
about  actual  conversions,  the  mission- 
aries have  succeeded  in  creating  a  Chris- 
tian population  under  conditions  which 
assure  to  it  an  extraordinary  rate  of  in- 
crease. Christianity  in  India  is  not 
merely  a  religion  or  a  belief ;  it  is  a  com- 
munal tie  which  binds  its  followers  into 
strongly-knit  associations,  each  with 
common  interests,  a  system  of  mutual 
aid,  and  an  organized  machinery  of  pro- 
tection against  the  mischances  of  life. 
Its  native  communities  are  now  practi- 
cally administered  in  an  ever-increasing 
strength  by  men  of  then-  own  race.  The 
direction  and  control  are  exercised  by  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  imported 
missionaries,  but  the  ordained  native 
pastors  (Protestants)  have  increased  from 
twenty-one  in  1S51  to  797  in  1890.  and 
the  native  lay  preachers  from  493  to 
3,491.  It  is  a  marvelous  development 
for  barely  forty  years.— The  London 
Times.      '  _^_^_ 

MADAGASCAR. 

IN  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Antananarivo 
upon  a  recent  Sunday  occurred  an.  inci- 
dent which  reveals  the  Christian  spirit 
of  the  present  queen,  and  wilt  no  doubt 
touch  the  sympathies  of  believers  every- 
where, and' interest  them  in  prayer  that 
Madagascar  may  still  enjoy  the  Chris- 
tian privileges  which  have  been  pur- 
chased at  such  heroic  sacrifice.  The 
queen  herself  offered  public  prayer,  im- 
ploring the  God  of  nations  to '  deliver 
Madagascar  from  her  enemies,  and  then 
addressing  her  people,  she  exhorted 
them  to  be  courageous  and  trust  in  God, 
for  they  had  right  on  their  side,  since  the 
multitude  of  the  enemy  does  not  insure 
success,  but  strength  cometh  from 
Heaven.— The  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad. 
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AN  HOUR  WITH  THE  BIBLE. 

How  many  children  can  find  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions? 

THEBE  was  once  a  rich  man  who  had 
twelve  sons.  One  of  them,  the 
youngest  but  one,  he  loved  more 
than  all  the  others,  and  he  gave  him  a 
particularly  handsome  coat.  When  the 
brothers  saw  this  they  hated  the  boy  and 
would  not  speak  kindly  to  him.  Twice 
God  sent  wonderful  dreams  to  this  boy, 
and  when  he  told  the  dreams  to  his 
brothers  they  hated  him  more  than  ever. 

Now  these  men  were  shepherds  and 
took  care  of  their  father's  hock,  which 
often  had  to  travel  far  away  to  find 
enough  pasture.  One  day  the  father 
called  his  young  son  and  told  him  to  go 
and  see  how  his  brothers  were  getting 
along  and  to  bring  him  back  word.  But 
when  the  brothers  saw  him  corning  to 
them  they  plotted  to  get  rid  of  him. 

What  did  they  do  with  their  young 
brother?  How  did  they  deceive  their 
father  ?  What  was  God's  plan  which 
they  carried  out  by  their  wickedness? 
What  great  blessing  came  to  the  world 
through  the  wickedest  act  that  ever  was 
committed? 

__  i^  My  Story,  jf  __ 

BY   HELEN   KELLER. 


Mind,  mind  alone 
Is  light  and  hope  and  light  and  power  ! 

I  WAS  bom  twelve  years  ago,  one 
bright  June  morning,  in  Tuscumbia, 
a  pleasant  little  town  in  the  northern 
part  of  Alabama.  The  beginning  of  my 
life  was  very  simple,and  very  much  like 
the  beginning  of  every  other  little  life  ; 
for  I  could  see  and  hear  when  I  first 
came  to  live  in  this  beautiful  world.  But 
I  did  not  notice  anything  in  my  new 
home  for  several  days.  Content  in  my 
mother's  tender  arms  I  lay,  and  smiled 
as  if  my  little  heart  were  filled  with 
sweetest  memories  of  the  world  I  just 
had  left. 

I  like  to  think  I  lived  with  God  in  the 
beautiful  Somewhere  before  I  came  here, 
and  that  is  why  I  always  knew  God 
loved  me,  even  when  I  had  forgotten  His 
name. 

But  when  I  did  begin  to  notice  things, 
my  blue  eyes  were  filled  with  wondering 
joy.  I  gazed  long  at  the  lovely,  deep 
blue  sky,  and  stretched  out  my  tiny 
hands  for  the'golden  sunbeams  that  came 
to  play  hide-and-seek  with  me.  So  my 
happy  baby  hours  went.  I  grew  and 
cried  and  laughed,  as  all  infants  do. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  a  name  given 
to  me ;  I  was  called  Helen,  because  Helen 
means  light,  and  my  mother  liked  to 
think  that  my  life  would  be  full  of  the 
brightness  of  day. 

Of  course  my  recollections  of  my  early 
childhood  are  very  indistinct.  I  have 
confused  memories  of  long  Summer  days 
filled  with  light,  and  the  voices  of  tJie 
birds  singing  in  the  clear  sunshine.  I 
seem  to  remember,  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day, being  lost  in  a  great  green  place, 
where  there  were  beautiful  flowers  and 
fragrant  trees.  I  stood  under  one  tall 
plant,  and  let  its  blossoms  rest  upon  my 
curly  head.  I  saw  little  flakes  of  light 
flitting  among  the  flowers;  I  suppose 
they  were  birds,  or  perhaps  butterflies. 
^keard  a  well-known  voice  calling  me, 


but  feeling  roguish,  I  did  not  answer.  I 
was  glad,  however,  when  my  mother 
found  me,  and  carried  me  away  in  her 
arms. 

I  discovered  the  true  way  to  walk  when 
I  was  a  year  old,  and  during  the  radiant 
Summer  days  that  followed  I  was  never 
still  a  minute.  My  mother  watched  me 
coming,  going,  laughing,  playing,  prat- 
tling, with  proud  happy  eyes.  I  was  her 
only  child,  and  she  thought  there  never 
had  been  another  baby  quite  so  beautiful 
as  her  little  Helen. 

Then  my  father  came  in  the  evening, 
I  would  run  to  the  gate  to  meet  him,  and 
he  would  take  me  up  in  his  strong  arms, 
and  put  back  the  tangled  curls  from  my 
face  and  kiss  me  many  times,  saying, 
"  What  has  my  Little  Woman  been 
doing  to-day?" 

But  the  brightest  Summer  has  Winter 
behind  it.  In  the  cold,  dreary  month  of 
February,  when  I  was  nineteen  months 
old,  I  had  a  serious  illness.  I  still  have 
confused  memories  of  that  illness.  My 
mother  sat  beside  my  little  bed  and 
tried  to  soothe  my  feverish  moans, 
while  in  her  troubled  heart  she  prayed : 
"Father  in  Heaven  spare  my  baby's 
life  !  "  But  the  fever  grew  and  flamed 
in  my  eyes,  and  for  several  days  my  kind 
physician  thought  I  would  die. 

But  early  one  morning  the  fever  left 
me  as  mysteriously  and  unexpectedly  as 
it  had  come,  and  I  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep. 
Then  my  parents  knew  I  would  live,  and 
they  were  very  happy.  They  did  not 
know  for  some  time  after  my  recovery 
that  the  cruel  fever  had  taken  my  sight 
and  hearing;  taken  all  the  light  and 
music  out  of  my  little  life. 

By  and  by  the  sad  truth  dawned  upon 
them,  and  the  thought  that  the  ir  little 
daughter  would  never  more  see  the 
beautiful  light  or  hear  the  voices  she 
loved  filled  their  hearts  with  anguish. 

But  I  was  too  young  to  realize  what 
had  happened.  When  I  awoke  and 
found  that  all  was  dark  and  still,  I  sup- 
pose I  thought  it  was  night,  and  I  must 
have  wondered  why  day  was  so  long 
coming.  Gradually,  however,  I  got  used 
to  the  silence  and  darkness  that  sur- 
rounded me,  and  forgot  that  it  had  been 
day. 

I  forgot  everything  that  had  been,  ex- 
cept my  mother's  tender  love.  Soon 
even  my  childish  voice  was  stilled,  be- 
cause I  had  ceased  to  hear  any  sound. 

But  all  was  not  lost  !  After  all,  sight 
and  hearing  are  but  two  of  the  beautiful 
blessings  which  God  had  given  me.  The 
most  precious,  the  most  wonderful  of 
His  gifts  was  still  mine.  My  mind  re- 
mained clear  and  active  ' '  though  fled 
forever  the  light." 

As  soon  as  my  strength  returned,  I 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  what  the 
people  around  me  were  doing.  I  would 
cling  to  my  mother's  dress  as  she  went 
about  her  household  duties,  and  my  little 
hands  felt  every  object  and  observed 
every  motion,  and  in  this  way  I  learnt  a 
great  many  things. 

When  I  was  a  little  older  I  felt  the 
need  of  some  means  of  communication 
with  those  around  me,  and  I  began  to 
make  simple  signs  which  my  parents 
and  friends  readily  understood ;  but  it 
often  happened  that  I  was  unable  to  ex- 
press my  thoughts  intelligibly,  and  at 
such  times  I  would  give  way  to  my 
angry  feelings  utterly. 
Of  course  my  parents  were  very  anx- 


ious about  me  when  I  behaved  so  ill,  and 
they  tried  to  think  of  some  way  of  having 
me  educated.  Finally  they  decided  that 
I  must  have  a  teacher.  My  father  wrote 
to  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the  insti- 
tion  where  Laura  Bridgtnan  had  been 
taught,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  send 
his  little  daughter  a  kind  teacher.  Dear 
Mr.  Anagnos  replied  that  he  could.  That 
was  the  Summer  of  1886.  I  was  then  six 
years  old. 

My  little  sister  Mildred  came  to  us  the 
following  October.  One  day  I  discovered 
a  beautiful  doll — at  least  I  thought  it  was 
a  doll,  but  really  it  was  a  lovely  little 
baby — in  Nancy's  cradle.  Nancy  was  a 
big,  much  petted  and  sadly  abused  rag- 
doll.  I  was  delighted  with  the  baby  at 
first,  but  after  a  while  sue  seemed  to  be 
much  in  my  way.  I  thought  my  mother's 
love  and  care  all  belonged  to  me,  and  I 
began  to  look  upon  my  sweet  sister  as 
an  intruder. 

It  was  March  before  my  Teacher  came 
to  me.  The  earth  was  beginning  to  feel 
its  great  heart  astir  with  new  life.  The 
fruit  trees  were  blooming,  and  in  the 
garden  the  mocking-birds  were  building 
their  nests  anew.  Oh,  how  well  I  remem- 
ber the  evening  when  she  came  !  My 
mother  had  made  me  understand  in  a 
dim  way  that  a  lady  was  coming  who 
would  have  something  to  do  with  me. 

I  was  standing  on  the  porch  when 
Teacher  arrived.  I  had  been  waiting 
there  ever  since  my  mother  kissed  me 
and  went  to  the  station  to  meet  the 
strange  lady.  I  can  imagine  it  all  now. 
There  I  stood,  clinging  to  the  lattice  of 
the  porch,  wistfully  waiting  for  I  knew 
not  what. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell 
upon  my  hair  and  softly  kissed  my  up- 
turned face.  Suddenly  I  felt  approach- 
ing footsteps;  they  came  nearer;  I 
stretched  out  my  little  hand  eagerly ; 
some  one  took  it,  and  in  another  instant 
I  was  in  my  Teacher's  arms.  I  felt  her 
face  and  hands  curiously,  and  let  her 
kiss  me,  while  feelings  that  I  cannot 
describe  entered  my  heart. 

We  could  not  speak  to  each  other ;  I 
could  not  ask  her  why  she  had  come. 
Yet  I  felt,  in  a  vague  bewildered  way 
that  something  beautiful  was  going  to 
happen  me.  I  knew  the  strange  lady 
loved  me,  and  that  her  love  would  make 
my  life  sweet  and  good  and  happy. 

The  morning  after  Teacher  came  I 
went  to  her  room,  and  found  *her  very 
busy  unpacking  her  trunk ;  but  she  did 
not  send  me  away.  She  let  me  stay  and 
help  her.  When  everything  was  in  its 
place,  she  kissed  me  kindly  and  gave  me 
a  beautiful  doll.  Oh,  she  was  a  lovely 
and  delicate  doll,  with  long-f  uriy  hair  and 
eyes  that  opened  and  shuc  and  pouting 
lips.  But  exquisite  as  she  was,  my  curi- 
osity concerning  her  was  soon  satisfied, 
and  she  lay  unnoticed  in  my  lap. 

Then  teacher  took  my  hand  and  slowly 
made  the  letters  d-o-1-1  with  her  fingers, 
at  the  same  time  making  me  touch  the 
doll. 

Of  course  I  did  not  know  the  motions 
meant  letters.  I  did  not  know  what  let- 
ters were;  but  I  was  interested  in  the 
finger-play,  and  tried  to  imitate  the 
motions,  ■  and  I  think  I  succeeded  in 
Spelling  "doll "in  a  very  little  while. 
Then  I  ran  down  stairs  to  "show  my  new 
doll  to  my  mother,  and  I  am  sure  she 
■-was  surprised  and  pleased  when  I  held 
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up  my  little  hand  and  made  the  letters 
(or  doll. 

That  afternoon,  besides  "doll,"  I 
learned  to  spell  "  pin"  and  "hat;  "  but  I 
did  not  understand  that  everything  had 
a  name.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that 
my  finger-play  was  the  magical  key 
which  was  to  unlock  my  mind's  prison 
door  and  open  wide  the  windows  of  my 
soul. 

Teacher  had  been  with  me  nearly  two 
weeks,  and  I  had  learned  eighteen  or 
twenty  words, before  that  thought  flashed 
into  my  mind,  as  the  sun  breaks  upon 
the  sleeping  world ;  and  in  that  moment 
of  illumination  the  secret  of  language 
was  revealed  to  me,  and  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  beautiful  country  I  was 
about  to  explore. 

Teacher  had  been  trying  all  the  morn- 
ing to  maUe  me  understand  that  the  mug 
and  the  milk  in  the  mug  had  two  differ- 
ent names;  but  I  was  very  dull,  and 
kept  spelling  "milk"  for  mug,  and 
"  mug  "  for  milk  until  teacher  must  have 
lost  all  hope  of  making  me  see  my  mis- 
take. At  last  she  got  up,  gave  me  the 
mug,  and  led  me  out  on  the  door  to  the 
pump-house.  Some  one  was  pumping 
water,  and  as  the  cool,  fresh  stream  burst 
forth,  teacher  made  me  put  my  mug 
under  the  spout  and  spelled  w-a-t-e-r. 
Water  ! 

That  word  startled  my  soul,  and  it 
awoke,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  morning 
full  of  joyous,  exultant  song.  Until  that 
day  my  mind  had  been  like  a  darkened 
chamber,  waiting  for  words  to  enter  and 
light  the  lamp,  which  is  thought. 

I  left  the  pump-house  eager  to  learn 
everything.  W  e  met  the  nurse  carrying 
my  little  cousin  and  teacher  spelled' 
"  "baby."  And  for  the  first  time  I  was 
impressed  with  the  smallness  and  help- 
lessness of  a  little  baby,  and  mingled, 
with  that  thought  there  was  another  one 
of  myself,  and  I  was  glad  I  was  myself, 
and  not  a  baby. 

I  learned  a  great  many  words  that 
day.  I  do  not  remember  what  they  all 
were;  but  I  do  know  that  "mother," 
"father,"  "sister"  and  "teacher"  were 
among  them.  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  happier  little  child  than  I 
was  that  night  as  I  lay  in  my  crib  and 
thought  over  the  joy  the  day  had 
brought  me,  and  for  the  first  time 
longed  for  a  new  day  to  come. 

The  next  morning  I  awoke  with  joy  in 
my  heart.  Everything  I  touched 
seemed  to  quiver  with  life.  It  was  be- 
cause I .  saw  everything  Avith  the  new, 
strange,  beautiful  sight  which  had  been 
given  me.  I  was  never  angry  after  that 
because  I  understood  what  my  friends 
said  to  me,  and  I  was  very  busy  learning 
many  wonderful  thing.  I  was  never  still 
during  the  first  glad  days  of  my  freedom. 
I  was  continually  spelling,  and  acting 
out  the  words  as  I  spelled  them.  I  would 
run,  skip,  jump  and  swing,  no  matter 
where  I  happened  to  be.  Everything  was 
budding  a.fd  blossoming.  The  honey- 
suckle hung-  in  long  garlands,  deliriously 
fragrant,  and  the  roses  had  never  been  so 
beautiful  before.  Teacher  and  I  lived 
out-of-doors  from  morning  until  night, 
and  I  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  forgotton 
light  and  sunshine  found  again. 

I  did  not  have  regular  lessons  then  as 
I  do  now.  I  just  learned  about  every- 
thing, about  trees  and  flowers,  how  they 
absorb  the  dew  and  sunshine ;  about  ani- 
mals, "their  names  and  all  their 
secrets ; 

How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 
Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid. 

Once  I  went  to  a  circus,  and  Teacher 


described  to  mc  the  wild  animals  and  the 
countries  where  they  live.  I  fed  the 
elephants  and  the  monkeys;  I  patted  a 
sleeping  lion  and  sat  on  a  camel's  back, 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  wild 
animals,  and  I  approached  them  without 
fear,  for  they  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
great,  beautiful  country  I  was  exploring. 

The  next  step  in  my  education,  which 
I  remember  distinctly,  was  learning  to 
read.  As  soon  as  I  could  spell  a  few 
words,  Teacher  gave  me  slips  of  card- 
board on  which  were  printed  words  of 
raised  letters.  I  very  quickly  learned 
that  the  printed  words  stood  for  things. 
I  had  a  frame  in  which  I  could  arrange 
the  words  so  that  they  would  make  little 
sentences;  but  before  I  ever  arranged 
sentences  in  the  frame  I  used  to  make 
them  with  objects. 

I  would  find  the  slips  of  paper  which 
represented  " doll  is  on  bed,"  and  place 
them  on  the  objects,  thus  making  a  sen- 
tence. Nothing  delighted  me  so  much 
as  this  game.  I  would  play  it  for  hours 
together.  Often  when  everything  in  the 
room  was  arranged  so  as  to  make  sen- 
tences I  would  find  Teacher  and  show 
her  what  I  had  done.  Then  I  would  get 
the  Primer  and  hunt  for  the  words  I 
knew,  and  when  I  found  one  I  would 
scream  with  joy. 

I  read  my  first  story  on  May  day,  and 
ever  since  books  and  I  have  been  loving 
friends  and  inseparable  companions. 
They  have  made  a  bright  world  of 
thought  and  beauty  all  around  me.  They 
have  been  my  faithful  teachers  in  all 
that  is  good  and  beautiful.  Their  pages 
have  carried  me  back  to  ancient  times, 
and  shown  me  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome! 
They  have  introduced  me  to  kings, 
heroes  and  gods,  and  they  have  revealed 
to  me  great  thoughts,  great  deeds.  Is  it 
strange  that  I  love  them? 

I  would  like  to  tell  how  I  was  taught 
to  write  and  to  do  sums  in  arithmetic, 
but  it  would  make  my  story  too  long. 

I  will  now  dry  to  describe  the  first 
Christmas  I  knew  anything  about.  Oh, 
what  a  merry,  merry  Christmas  it  was ! ! 
No  child  in  all  the  land  could  have  been 
happier  than  I  was.  I  had  never  known 
what  Christmas  meant  before  Teacher 
came,  and  everyone  in  the  family  tried 
to  make  my  first  Christmas  a  memorable 
one. 

They  all  prepared  surprises  for  me, 
and  the  mystery  with  which  they  sur- 
rounded their  gifts  was  my  greatest 
amusement  during  the  last  days  of  De- 
cember. My  mother  and  Teacher  seemed 
always  to  be  at  work  upon  secrets,  which 
they  pretended  to  hide  as  soon  as  I  ap- 
peared. I  got  more  and  more  excited  as 
the  day  when  the  mysteries  were  to  be 
revealed  approached. 

It  came  at  last,  the  glad,  beautiful 
Christmas  Day!  I  awoke  earlier  than 
usual,  and  flew  to  the  table  where  I  had 
been  told  Santa  Claus  would  leave  his 
presents,  ana  sure  enough,  there  they 
were!  Such  gifts!  such  gifts!  How 
shall  I  describe  them !  Tliere  was  a  real 
canary  in  a  cage,  a  lovely  doll  in  a 
cradle,  a  trunk  full  of  treasures,  a  beau- 
tiful set  of  dishes  and  many  other  choice 
things. 

The  day  was  full  of  joy  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  I  shall  always  think  of  it  as 
the  merriest,  happiest  Christmas  of  my 
childhood. 

The  next  important  event  in  my  life 
was  my  visit  to  Boston.  I  shall  never 
lorget  the  incidents  connected  with  that 
happy  event,  the  preparations  before- 
hand, the  departure  with  Teacher  and 
mother,  the  journey,  and  finally,  the  ar- 
rival in  the  beautif  ul  City  of  Kind  Hearts 
one  morning  late  in  May. 


During  the  long  Winter  evenings,  as 
we  sat  by  the  glowing  fire.  Teacher  had 
told  me  of  her  far-away  Northern  home, 
and  of  the  dear,  unknown  friends  there, 
who  loved  her  little  pupil,  until  a  great 
longing  to  visit  Boston  grew  strong  in 
my  heart.  And  one  day,  like  an  an- 
swer to  my  wish,  came  a  kind  letter 
from  Mr.  Anagnos,  inviting  mother, 
Teacher  and  me  to  spend  the  Summer 
with  him. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
middle  of  May  was  the  time  fixed  upon 
for  our  departure.  I  thought  the  days 
of  impatient  waiting  endless;  but  at  last 
they  were  over,  and  I  found  myself  sit- 
ting by  Teacher  in  the  train,  asking 
many  eager  questions  as  it  sped  on- 
ward. 

We  spent  a  few  days  in  Washington, 
visiting  the  places  of  interest,  and  I 
learned  many  things  about  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country.  I  saw  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  beautiful  gardens  sur- 
rounding the  White  House.  It  was  there 
also  that  I  met  my  dear  friend  Doctor 
Bell.  He  came  to  see  me,  and  afterwards 
sent  me  a  toy  elephant  which  amused 
me  greatly. 

But  although  I  enjoyed  my  stay  in 
Washington,  yet  I  was  glad  when  we 
resumed  our  "journey,  and  gladder  still 
when  the  train  stopped,  and  Teacher 
said:  "This  is  Boston  !  !  !" 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  give 
a  full  description  of  that  memorable 
visit:  for  it  was  rich  in  incidents,  and 
new,  exciting  experiences.  But  it  would 
take  much  time,  and  I  fear  my  story  is 
already  too  long,  so  I  will  only  mention 
disconnectedly  the  things  that  most  im- 
pressed me. 

I  joined  the  little  blind  children  in 
their'  work  and  play,  and  talked  continu- 
ally. I  was  delighted  to  find  that  nearly 
all  my  new  friends  could  spell  with  their 
fingers.  Oh,  what  happiness!  to  talk: 
freely  witn  other  children!  to  feel  at 
home  in  the  great  world !  Until  then,  I 
had  been  a  little  foreigner,  speaking 
through  an  interpreter;  but  in  Boston, 
in  the  city  where  Doctor  Howe  had  lived, 
and  where  Laura  Bridgman  was  taught, 
I  was  no  longer  a  stranger.  I  was  at 
home !  and  the  dream  of  my  childhood 
was  accomplished. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Boston,  we 
visited  Plymouth,  and  in  that  quaint, 
old  Puritan  town  I  listened  with  eager 
interest  to  the  story  of  the  coming  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  That  was  my  first  les- 
son in  history.  And  a  few  days  later, 
when  I  had  climbed  the  Bunter  Hill 
Monument,  Teacher  told  me  how  brave, 
unselfish  men  won  our  dear  country's 
freedom,  my  heart  was  thrilled,  and  I 
was  proud  of  being  born  an  American. 

We  spent  one  very  happy  morning 
with  the  deaf  children  at  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  I  had  never  thought  I 
should  learn  to  talk  like  other  people  un- 
til Teacher  told  me  that  morning  the  lit- 
tle d^af  children  were  being  taught  to 
speak.  Then  I  was  eager  to  learn  my- 
self, and  two  years  afterward,  in  that 
very  school.  I  did  learn  to  speak,  and 
another  wall  which  seemed  to  stand  be- 
tween my  soul  and  the  outside  world  was 
broken  down. 

Dear  Miss  Fuller  taught  me  in  a  short 
tini-J  to  make  ah  the  sounds  which  con- 
stitue  that  wonderful,  curious  thing  we 
call  speech.?  My  mother  had  thought  her 
little  child's  voice  lost  forever  :  but  lo  J 
Love  had  found  it,  and  brought  it  home. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  my  visit  to  the 
seaside  ;  for  it  was  during  my  sojourn 
at  the  North  that  I  received  my  first  im- 
I  pressions  of  the  great  ocean.  It  was 
1  about  the    middle    of    July,    after  my 
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mother  had  returned  to  our  home  in  the 
Sunny  South,  that  Teacher  and  I  went  to 
Brewster,  a  pleasant  little  town  on  Cape 
Cod,  where  we  spent  a  very  happy  Sum- 
mer. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  I  awoke 
bright  and  early.  A  beautiful  Summer 
day  had  dawned,  the  day  on  which  I 
was  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  som- 
bre and  mysterious  friend.  I  got  up,  and 
dressed  quickly  and  ran  down-stairs.  I 
met  teacher  in  the  hall,  and  begged  to  be 
taken  to  the  sea  at  once.  "Not  yet," 
she  responded,  laughing.  "We  must 
have  breakfast  first." 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  we 
hurried  off  to  the  shore.  Our  pathway 
led  through  low,  sandy  hills,  and  as  we 
hastened  on,  I  often  caught  my  feet  in 
the  long,  coarse  grass,  and  tumbled, 
laughing,  in  the  warm,  shining  sand. 
The  beautiful,  warm  air  was  peculiarly 
fragrant,  and  I  noticed  it  got  cooler  and 
fresher  as  we  went  on'. 

Suddenly  we  stopped,  and  I  knew, 
without  being  told,  the  Sea  was  at  my 
feet.  I  knew,  too,  it  was  immense !  aw- 
ful !  and  for  a  moment  some  of  the  sun- 
shine seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  the 
day.  But  I  do  not  think  I  was  afraid ; 
for  later,  when  I  had  put  on  my  bathing- 
suit,  and  the  little  waves  ran  up  on  the 
beach,  and  kissed  my  feet,  I  shouted  for 
joy,  and  plunged  fearlessly  into  the  surf. 
But,  unfortunately,  I  struck  my  foot  on 
a  rock,  and  fell  forward  into  the  cold 
water. 

Then  a  strange,  fearful  sense  of  danger 
terrified  me.  The  salt  water  filled  my 
eyes,  and  took  away  my  breath,  and 
a  great  wave  threw  me  uji  on  the  beach 
as  easily  as  if  I  had  been' a  little  .pebble; 
For  several  days  after  that"  I  was  very 
timid,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
go  in  the  water  at  all;  but  by  degrees 
my  courage  returned,  and  almost  before 
the  Summer  was  over,  I  thought  it  the 
greatest  fun  to  be  tossed  about  by  the 
sea-waves. 

Oh,  the  happy,  happy  hours  I  spent, 
hunting  the  wonderful  shells !  How  pret- 
ty they  were  with  their  lovely,  fresh 
hues,  and  exquisite  shapes!  And  how 
pleasant  it  was  to  sit  on  the  sandy  bank, 
and  braid  the  sea-grass,  while  Teacher 
tolchme  stories  of  the  sea,  and  described, 
in  simple  words  that  I  could  understand, 
the  majestic  ocean,  and  the  ships  that 
drifted  in  the  distance  like  white- winged 
birds. 

People  sometimes  seem  surprised  that 
I  love  the  ocean  when  I  cannot  see  it. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  strange.  It  is 
because  God  has  planted  the  love  of  His 
wonderful  works  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
His  children,  and  whether  we  see  them 
or  not,  we  feel  everywhere  their  beauty 
and  mystery  enfolding  us. 

I  returned  to  my  Southern  home  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  with  a  head  full 
of  joyous  memories,  and  a  heart  full  of 
grateful  love  for  the  deal-  friends  who 
had  done  so  much  for  my  happiness. 

It  was  long  before  we  again  visited  the 
beautiful  City  of  Kind  Hearts.  I  con- 
tinued my  studies  at  home,  and  grew 
gladder  every  day  and  night  because  of 
the  new,  wonderful  knowledge  that  was 
coming  to  me.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  was  never  sad.  I  suppose  every- 
one has  sorrows.  Our  dear  poet  has 
said:  "Into  each  life  some  rain  must 
fall,"  and  I  am  sure  the  rain  is  as  need- 
ful for  us  as  it  is  for  the  flowers. 

I  wept  bitterly  when  I  heard  *of  the 
death  of  my  beautiful  dog ;  for  I  loved 
her  tenderly.  Oh !  Lioness  was  so  brave 
and  gentle.  She  would  lay  her  head  in 
my  lap  when  I  caressed  her,  and!  knew 
there  was  a  gentle,  loving  expression  in 


her  brown  eyes.  And  how  it  grieved  me 
to  think  I  should  never  see  her  again! 
But  even  that  sorrow  had  a  bright  side. 

When  the  dog-lovers  in  England  and 
America  heard  that  my  dog  had  been 
killed,  they  were  very  sorry  and  kindly 
offered  to  raise  money  to  buy  me  another 
Mastiff.  Then  I  knew  that  my  beautiful 
dog's  death  would  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing light  and  joy  to  a  desolate  life.  I 
wrote  to  the  kind  gentlemen,  and  asked 
them  to  send  me  the  money,  which  they 
proposed  raising,  to  help  educate  Tom- 
my [Stringer]  instead  of  buying  me  an- 
other dog. 

Little  Tommy's  story  is  a  very  sad  one. 
I  first  heard  of  him  one  vacation  while 
visiting  some  dear  friends  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  then  in  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals in  Pittsburgh.  When  he  was  only 
four  years  old  he  had  a  dreadful  illness 
which  deprived  him  of  his  sight  and 
hearing.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
a  mere  infant,  and  his  father  was  too 
poor  to  have  him  educated.  So  he  re- 
mained in  the  hospital,  blind  and  deaf, 
and  dumb,  and  small  and  friendless  alto- 
gether. Could  there  be  a  more  pitiful 
condition? 

When  I  returned  to  Boston  the  follow- 
ing Autumn,  Tommy  was  constantly  in 
my  thoughts.  I  told  my  friends  about 
him,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  promised  he 
would  find  a  place  for  my  little  human 
plantlet  in  the  beautiful  Child's  Garden, 
which  the  kind  people  of  Boston  have 
given  to '  little  sightless  children,  if  I 
would  raise  money  to  pay  his  teacher 
and  other  expenses. 

That  seemed  tome  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
I  knew  that  the  world  was  full  of  love 
and  sympathy,  and  that  an  appeal  in  be- 
half of  a  helpless  little  child  would  meet 
with  a  loving  response.  And  so  it  did. 
The  dog-lovers  started  a  Tommy-fund 
immediately;  little  children  began  to 
work  for  him,  and  people  in  far-away 
States,  and  even  in  England  and  Canada, 
sent  their  offering  of  money  and  sym- 
pathy. 

In  a  very  short  time  enough  money 
was  raised  to  pay  Tommy's  expenses  for 
a  year,  and  he  was  brought  to  Boston, 
and  a  sunny  corner  in  the  Child's  Garden 
was  found  for  liim,  and  in  that  bright, 
warm  atmosphere  of  love  the  little  hu- 
man flower  soon  learned  to  grow,  and 
the  darkness  which  had  enfolded  his 
child-life  so  closely  melted  away.  So 
love  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  all  the 
world.  "  Love — no  other  word  we  utter. 
Can  so  sweet  and  precious  be." 

I  will  here  end  this  little  story  of  my 
childhood.  I  am  spending  the  Winter 
at  my  home  in  the  lovely  South,  the  land 
of  sunshine  and  flowers,  surrounded  by 
all  that  makes  life  sweet  and  natural; 
loving  parents,  a  precious  baby  brother, 
a  tender  little  sister  and  the  dearest 
teacher  in  the  world.  My  life  is  full  of 
happiness.  Every  day  brings  me  some 
new  joy,  some  fresh  token  of  love  from 
distant  friends,  until  in  the  fulness  of 
my  glad  heart,  I  cry:  "Love  is  every- 
thing! And  God  is  Love!"— Youth's 
Companion. 

Twelve  Old  Dresses. 

H  T  T'S  going  to  be  a  beautiful  party, 
_|_  mother.  There  are  to  be  twelve 
girls,  and  each  one  is  to  have  a 
fairy^  lamp  at  her  plate.  Oh,  no — not 
twelve,  either;  there  will  be  only  eleven 
of  us.    Belle  Marks  won't  go." 

"  Why  won't  Belle  go? "  asked  Mildred 
Smith's  mother. 

"  Because  she  has  nothing  to  wear  but 
an  old  dress,  a  real  old  muslin  that  has 
been  washed  and  darned.    All  the  rest 


of  us  have  new  dresses,  and  you  knd 
Belle  would  feel  badly.  We  are  so  sorr 
Everybody  loves  Belle,  and  she  knows 
many  nice  games  to  play." 

"  Couldn't  you  persuade  her  to  go 
asked  Mrs.  Smith.  "It  seems  to  me  a 
could  have  just  as  nice  a  time  in  an  c 
dress  " 

"  Oh,  no,  mother;  she  would  feel  quei 
I  offered  to  lend  her  a  dress  (I  knew  y 
would  let  me),  but  she  wouldn't  take  i 

"  I  like  her  all  the  better  for  that,"  s; 
the  mother.  "But,  Mildred,  did  y 
offer  to  wear  your  old  dress  too?  M{ 
be  that  would  make  her  willing  to  g< 

"Wear  my  old  dress?  Oh,  mother 
don't  want  to  do  that!" 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  kind! 
"  I  won't  say  any  more  about  it.  Wh 
you  get  to  have  as  old  eyes  as  mine,  lit< 
daughter,  you  will  see  that  a  fine  dr 
is  one  of  the  smallest  things  in  the  wor 
—a  great,  great  deal  smaller  than  givii 
to  anybody  a  single  hour's  pleasui 
But  perhaps  I  am  asking  too  much  to  e 
pect  you  to  see  that  yet." 

Mildred  went  off  to  school  feeling  vei 
much  stirred  up  in  her  little  mind.  Tl 
thought  of  a  new  dress,  with  its  litt 
frills  of  lace,  was  very  tempting.  "  Tfj 
plain  old  white  muslin  is  horrid  !  "  s| 
said  to  herself  "  but  then  it  would  be 
nice  if  Belle  could  have  part  of  the  i\ 
too." 

Was  it  a  white  angel  that  sat  at  the  lit! 
girl's  side  and  made  it  seem  better 
please  Belle  than  to .  wear  her  pretl 
dress  ?  Nobody  saw  the  wings,  but  1 1} 
lieve  an  angel  was  there 

At  the  noon  recess  Mildred  and  Bel 
ran  up  to  Mary  Clifton  with  bright  face 
"Oh,  Mary,"  cried  Belle  gayly,  "pies 
ask  me  over  again  to  come  to  your  paiA 
I  want  to  say  '  Yes '  this  time.  Did  yi 
ever  know  anything  so  sweet  ?  Mildri 
is  going  to  wear  her  plain  old  musl 
to  keep  me  from  feeling  badly." 

"You  won't  mind  having  us  in  c 
dresses,  will  you,  Mary? "  asked  Milly, 
a  joyous  tone.  "We're  going  to  carry  t 
buuehes  of  flowers  out  of  my  garde 
and  that  will  make  us  look  fine,  y 
know."  I 

"Mind,  indeed?"  cried  Mary.  "Ijl 
believe — "  She  stopped  short  off,  an 
kissing  the  two  little  girls,  hurried  awi 
without  finishing  her  sentence. 

But  when  the  twelve  fairy  lamps  we 
lighted,  Mildred  and  Belle  found  o 
what  bright  idea  had  struck  Mary,  f 
all  twelve  little  girls  wore  old  dress 
and  carried  bunches  of  flowers 

"Now,  I'm  never  going  to  mind  abc 
my  old  dresses  again,"  said  Belle,  as  s 
kissed  the  others  good-bye.  "You 
all  wear  the  newest  sort  of  dresses  afi 
this,  and  when  I  put  on  my  old  white 
will  feel  happy  to  think  how  sweet  y 
all  were  to  me  about  it,  I  just  love  c 
things.— Christian  Quiver." 

What  Do  Our  Boys  Think  About Th 

^WOLKS     call   me   lazy,"    said 

K     Sherker,    without   going    to  t 

J        trouble  to  take  his  pipe  out 

his  mouth  to  say  it,   "because  I  let  1 

women  folks  split  the  wood,  but  'tai 
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Miss    Roeske  to    Leave  the  Kindergarten. 

The  kindergarten  for  the  blind  is 
about  to  suffer  a  great  loss  it)  its  music 
teacher,  Miss  Cornelia  Roeske  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  institution  for 
the  past  eight  years.  Miss  Roeske  was 
a  pupil  in  the  Perkiu's  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston  for  eleven  years 
previous  to  her  coming  to  this  school. 
She  has  displayed  great  talent  as  a  mu- 
sician, a  great  many  of  her  pieces  being 
published  by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Co.  She 
formed  the  orchestra  connected  with 
the  school  and  composed  all  its  music 
She  has  been  a  pupil  of  Baermano  and 
will  soon  publish  eight  songs.  Miss 
Roeske  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school  and 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  them.  She 
leaves  on  account  of  ill  health. 
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WILL  LEAVE  THE  SCHOOL. 
After  eight  years'  services  as  music 
teacher  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  Miss  Cornelia  Roeske  is 
.,,„,,.  tn  cover  her  connection  witn  tne 
school.  Miss  Eoeske  has  been  blind  since 
her  birth,  and  received  her  education  in 
the  Perkins  Institute,  South  Boston,  re- 
maining there  for  11  years.  She  has  dis- 
mayed great  talent  for  music,  studying 
under  Baerman.  A  great  many  of  her 
pieces  have  been  published  by  the  lead- 
ing Arms  of  Boston.  She  formed  the  or- 
chestra connected  with  the  kindergarten, 
composing  all  their  music.  Since  leaving 
the  Perkins  Institute  she  has  been  en- 
tirely self-supporting.  Miss  Roeske  >s 
greatly  liked  by  both  the  teachers  and  the 
*,,'..  „*  4.1. .  ,nk«ni      She  leaves  on  ac- 


schoters  of  the  school.    She  leaves  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health. 
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The  annual  round  oi   school  and  college 

I  anniversaries    has    begun    this   week    with 

the  exercises  of  the  Perkins  school  for  the 

blind,  at  the   Boston    theater  (where  they 

ho  1  e  been  held  since  Trei it  ti 

hnnu-di,    mid    tli<-    .  • . ji  1 1 1 1- -ij . -.  11 .. - 1 1 1    .,1     i.nH- 

liveraity  at   the  Music  hall.      Both 
were  thronged;  of  the  two  the  exhibition 

of  tin-  pupils  of  Mr  Anngnns,  in  their  two 
divisions  of  kindergarten  nnd  tin;  South 
Huston  classes,  was  tin-  more  in 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
anything  in  the  educational  way  more  sur- 
prising than  the  results  attained  by  ]  )r 
Howe  in   his  day   and    hy    Mr  Anagnos,  his 

son-in-law  and  sin ssor  sine.-   the  dor-tor's 

death  in  1*711.  .Not  only  do  the  blind  re- 
ceive mental  and  spiritual  sight  by  this 
institution,  but  the  deaf  hear  through  their 
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part  this  week,  and 
;  by  their  perfotm- 
...  rarten  exer- 
ial  train- 
lind.  No  stage-play 
t  tins  theater  was  more  pleas- 
ng  than  this  exhibition;  the 
was  admirable;  the  elocution 
id,  and  the  general  effect  such 
id  Mr  Anagnos  and  his  teach- 
ers more  and  more  to  the  confidence  of  our 
community.  His  kindergarten  always  needs 
money, — but  to  few  institutions  can  the 
money  of  the  benevolent  be  given  with 
such  certainty  of  its  doing  a  good  work. 
It  is  worth  mentioning  that  severacl  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  later  pupils  have 
come  from  the  South;  one  from  Alabama, 
another  from  Texas,  etc. 
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BOESKE-In  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  S.Cornelia 
Roeske. 


Miss  Cornelia  Roeske,  who  recently 
resigned  her  position  as  teacher  of  music 
at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  on 
account  of  ill  health,  died  suddenly  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  last  Monday.  She  was 
a  woman  of  high  character  and,  though 
blind  herself,  was  a  most  successful 
teacher,  beloved  by  her  sightless  pupils. 
Funeral  services  were  held  Wednesday. 


New  Music. 
The  following  new  music  is  published 

hv  the  Olivor  riittnn  fomninv 

Instrumental:  "Twilight  UrffitmB,"  waitz,  | 
Kollin  Thompson;  "  Priscilla's  Spinning  j 
Wheel,"  morceau,  Richard  Goerdeler;"Rustic 
Wedding,"  waltz,  J.  H.  Rayder;  "St.  Augus- 
tine Mazurka,"  Midget's  Wedding  March," 
"Round  About  Galop,"  easy  teaching  pieces, 
"Cadet  Sehottische,"  "Lakewood  Polka"  and 
"Our  Dancing  Class,"  W.  P.  Fenimore;  "On 
Silvery  Waves,"  barcarole,  E.  S.  Phelps; 
"The  Youthful  Waltz,"  Chas.  Wells;  "Golden 
Rod,"  Chas.  P.  Scott;  "Up  to  date  march,"  W. 
F.  Sudds;  "Boston  Post,"  Walter  Vreeland; 
"Dancing  on  the  Levee,"  sehottische,  Geo.  T. 
Brown ;  "On  Tiptoe,"  Lucius  Homer  ;"Flower 
Queen,"  reverie,  "Fairy  Dream,"  morceau, 
Richard  Goerdeler;  "Reverie  de  l'Ange," 
Bessie  Florence  Lichtenstein ;  "Our  March," 
Chas.  Southwortb  Hill;  "Dover  Galop,"  C.  C. 
Roeske;  "The  Assembly,','two  step ,  Herbert 
Has9ler;  "Ma  Belle  Adoree,"  waltzes, Dudley 
Roy;  "Visions  of  Love,"  waltzes,  Bessie 
Florence  Lichtenstein;  "Grand  American 
Fantasia,"  two  mandolins  and  guitars,  Theo. 
Bendix;"The  Boston  Post  March,"  for  piano, 
George  Lowell  Tracy;  arranged  for  mando- 
lins, banjos,  guitars,  and  band  and  orchestra. 
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GENEROUS  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS. 
The  will  of  Mary  B.   Turner  of  Ran- 
dolph,     which   was     allowed     yesterday 
in  the  probate   court  at   Quincy   makes 
I    the  following  public  bequests:  Home  for 
1    Aged    Couples,    $3000;    Seamen's    Friend 
Society,  $3000;  Home  for  Little  Wander- 
ers,   $3000;    Central    Cemetery    Associa- 
tion, Randolph,  the  income  of  $1000;  Par- 
sonage   fund,    first    parish,     Randolph, 
$3000;   Home  for  Aged  Men,  $2000;  Home 
for    Aged    Women,    $2000;    New    El 

Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  $5i" ; 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Bye  arid  Ear 
Infirmary,  S2<Wi;  .\I:-issarhu>-'rtts  Genrrn! 
Hospital,  $5000;  Bethesda  Society,  SiWju. 
The  residue  after  paying  the  other  be- 
quests is  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Home  for  Aged  Men,  Home  for  Aged 
Women,  Home  for  Aged  Couples  and 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

,_ M*J  <  JJC& 

AW  ESTATE  VALUED  AT  $10,000,000. 

Will  of  B.  P.  Cheney  Allowed  in  the  Norfolk 
Probate  Court— Largest  Bond  Ever  Filed. 

In  the  Norfolk  county  probate  court 
at  Dedham  yesterday  the  will  of  Ben- 
jamin P.  Cheney,  late  of  Dover,  was 
allowed  by  Judge  White.  Richard  Olney 
of  Boston,  Charles  H.  Cotting  of  Brook- 
line  and  Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  Jr.,  are 
named  as  its  executors,  and.  each  gives 
a  bond  for  $10,000,000. 

The  bond  is  the  largest  one  ever  filed 
In  any  case  in  the  courts  of  Norfolk 
county,  and  is  greater  thaivthe  entire 
valuation  of  ,  Dedham,  its /shire  town. 
The  estate  (of  ■  the  deceased^s  estimated 
in  round  numbers  ■  at  $200,000  for  real 
estate  and  $8,800,000  for  personal  estate. 

Henry  R.  Mandell,  John  Clarke  and 
Eugene  A.  Pope  are  suggested  as  ap- 
praisers of  his  estate.  In  the  will  of  the 
testator  appear  the  following  public  be- 

Q  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
$10,000  each;  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  and  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association,  $5000  each; 
Barnard  Memorial,  formerly  Warren 
Street  Chapel,  Boston  Asylum  and 
Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys,  Boston 
Industrial  and  Appleton  Temporary 
Home,  Boston  Provident  Association, 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union, 
Children's  Aid  Society,  Free  Hospital 
for  Women,  Home  for  Aged  Men,  Home 
of  Good  Samaritan.  Industrial  Aid  So- 
ciety, Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  Massachusetts 
Home  for  Intemperate  Women,  Massa- 
chusetts Infants'  Asylum,  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Children,  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor, 
St.  Luke's  Home  for  Convalescents, 
Washingtonian  Home,  West  End  Nurs- 
ery and  Children's  Hospital  and  the 
Home  for  Aged  Women,  $2000  each; 
Chndren's  Hospital,  $2500;  Society  for 
Relief  of  Destitute  Clergymen,  $1000. 
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school,  and    Perkins    Institution    on   acauir 

the  girls  department.  Parkins  Institution  is 
Browing  m  breadth  of  scholarship  and  n  oul 
ook  and  the  director,  M,  Anagnos"ls  ormt 
ng  the  preparatory  work  up  to  the  ley. of 


Blind  Children  Visit  the  mechanics  Fair. 

Probably  the  most  interested  visitors  to 
the  Mechanics  Fair  yesterday  were  the 
blind  children  included  in  the  delegations 
from  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  and  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  a  corps  of  teachers  large  enough 
so  that  in  no  case  were  more  than  two  or 
three  children  in  charge  of  one  person.  The 
children  were  untiring,  and  dragged  their 
guardiansiifrom  one  exhibit  to  another  with 
such  enefiif,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  tl&  party  could  be  kept  together. 
Some  were  delighted  with  the  butterfly  ex- 
hibit and  the  gypsy  moth  as  well,  and  asked 
many  questions  concerning  them.  They 
examined  the  organ  very  carefully,  feeling 
of  the  woodwork  as  high  up  as  they  could 
reach,  the  carvings  and  mouldings  of  the 
panels  seeming  to  give  them  the  greatest 
delight.  When  the  concert  began  they 
were  enraptured,  and  a  considerable  party 
of  them  took  seats  in  the  balcony  to  listen. 
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THE    KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


By  Dinah  Sttirgis. 


Children    are  God's  ap< 

ties,  day  by  day 
Sent    forth    to    preach 

love,     and     hope,    a 

peace." 


T 


<HLSE  words  of 
Lowell,  breathing 
his  fine  appreci- 
ation of  the  spirit  of 
childhood,  might  well 
be  blazoned  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  near 
Boston.  Surely  they  are 
writ  deeper  than  ever 
aefore  on  the  heart  of 
:  Christmas  morn-  every  one  who  visits  the 
LNGa1wvalHER  school;   and  they  echo 

with  more  than  the 
poet's  eloquence  in  the  life  of  each  sight- 
less little  one  who  comes  under  the  min- 
istrations of  the  tender  but  wise  and  just 
dispensers  of  this  beautiful  charity  which 
helps  the  blind  children  now  so  that  by 
and  by  they  can  help  themselves. 

New  England's  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  is  unique  in  the  world.  Its  actual 
accomplishments  are  already  of  such  defi- 
nite and  great  value  that  there  is  not  only 
cause  for  congratulation  and  rejoicing 
among  its  directors,  whose  theories  are 
being  supported  by  practical  results,  but 


also  on  the  part  of  the  liberal  public,  whose 
contributions  have  built  and  equipped  so 
valuable  an  institution. 

Thanks  to  her  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  in  addition  to  her  other  schools 
for  the  sightless,  America  now  leads  the 
world  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
She  leads  not  because  she  takes  good 
care  of  all  her  indigent  blind  wards  dur- 
ing school  years.  She  is  more  than  an 
indulgent  foster-mother.  Her  education 
of  the  blind  is  designed  not  merely  to 
take  care  of  blind  boys  and  girls  while 
they  are  children,  but  aims  to  return 
them  to  the  community  self-respecting 
and  self-supporting  members.  In  this 
respect,  however,  other  countries  keep 
pace  with  us,  indeed  have  taught  us 
much  that  we  are  now  putting  into  prac- 
tice. It  is  the  quality  and  not  the  quan- 
tity of  her  education  for  the  blind  which 
gives  America  her  prominence.  Europe 
leads  in  the  application  of  industrial  edu- 
cation for  the  blind.  Our  greater  use  of 
machinery  has  prevented  our  having  the 
market  for  the  handiwork  of  the  blind 
which  Europe  has  had  in  the  past  and 
which  still  exists  in  large  measure.  Let 
us  mention  a  single  example.  One  of 
the  most  important  industries  for  the 
blind  in  Europe  is  basket-making  by 
hand.  In  America  the  machine-made 
box  industry  has  swept  away  this  field  for 
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wage-earning  employment  for  the  blind. 
The  amount  of  machine  labor  in  this 
country  directed  by  seeing  eyes  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  blind  peo- 
ple here  earning  a  living  by  their  hands. 

But  the  leading  American  educators 
among  the  blind  refuse  to  concede  that 
blindness  cuts  the  nerve  of  remunerative 
work  even  in  an  age  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. They  insist  that  blindness 
should  not  debar  any  one  from  being  a 
productive  member  of  the  community ; 
and  they  have  been  quick  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  if  the  blind  cannot  make  a 
living  by  their  hands,  they  must  do  so 
with  their  brains.     The  education  which 


graduates  merely  a  dexterous  machine, 
poor  as  this  kind  of  education  always 
was,  is  no  longer  available  for  the  Ameri- 
can blind  boy  or  girl  who  is  to  become  a 
helpful  member  of  society  instead  of  a 
charge  upon  it.  The  education  which 
makes  of  a  child  a  mere  repository  of  the 
ideas  of  others,  a  more  or  less  clever  par- 
rot, is  scarcely  better.  The  future  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  depends  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  their  own  mental  faculties, 
and  upon  the  applicability  of  their  ideas 
to  the  needs  of  civilization.  The  indi- 
viduality of  the  blind  child  is  his  most 
precious  possession.  The  teaching  which 
develops  this  is  the   best  teaching ;  and 
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this  is  the  line  along  which  the  teachers 
of  the  blind  in  this  country  are  progress- 
ing. 

The  value  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  in  this  plan  of  education  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  More  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  all  the  blind  in 
the  world  were  born  with 
their  eyesight,  and  lost 
it  largely  through  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness 
of  their  guardians.  The 
blindness  of  many  more 
is  attributable  to  prevent- 
able prenatal  influences. 
The  majority  of  the  little 
ones  in  either  case  thus 
afflicted  by  the  gross  neg- 
lect or  ignorance  of  their 
natural  guardians  are  born 
into  homes  of  extreme 
poverty    and    squalor.  A  s! 

Most  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren who  must  be  educated,  if  at  all,  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  are  born,  says 
an  authority,  "  in  the  ways  of  ignorance 
and  depravity,  in  the  folds  of  misery  and 
vice,  in  an  environment  where  they  are 
kicked,  cuffed  and  driven  about,  where 
the  bread  that  they  eat,  the  air  that  they 
breathe,  and  the  talk  that  they  hear  are 
all  either  injurious  to  their  health  or 
poisonous  to  their  character."  To  save 
these  future  men  and  women  from  be- 
ing buried  in  the  depths  of  helplessness, 
or  becoming  rotten  in  the  marshes  of 
abuse  or  the  morasses  of  in- 
dulgence, they  need  to  be 
speedily  removed  from  their 
surroundings  and  placed  un- 
der the  most  genial  influences 
and  cultivation,  where  such 
seeds  as  there  are  of  good 
qualities  or  talents  may  be 
vivified  and  helped  to  germi- 
nate and  grow. 

That  admirable  school,  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  receives  children  at 
the  age  of  nine  years.  Until 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Bl 
was  opened  there  was  no  place 
where  blind  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  nine, 
those  most  susceptible  years. 


could  receive  in- 
struction unless 
their  parents  were 
able  to  provide  pri- 
vate teachers  for 
them.  Dr.  Howe 
was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the 
urgency  of  rescu- 
ing little  blind 
waifs  at  the  earliest 
possible  age  from 
their  positively  evil 
influences  or  nega- 
tively harmful  lives 
of  inertia  and  idle- 
ness. For  several 
years  he  managed 
to  receive  a  limited 
number  of  children 
of  the  kindergarten 
ng  child."  age  into  the  Perkins 

Institution ;  but  in 
18S2  the  kindergarten  class  had  to  be 
given  up,  not  only  because  the  growing 
advanced  departments  of  the  school  re- 
quired all  the  available  room  in  the 
school,  but  also  because  it  was  deemed 
inadvisable  longer  to  have  the  very  little 
blind  children  associated  more  or  less 
intimately,  as  they  had  to  be  under  the 
circumstances,  with  the  older  scholars. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  in  detail  the 
story  of  the  establishment  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  the  first  in  the 
sting  as  this  story  is,  it  is 
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the  spirit  of  the  Kindergarten  in  opera- 
tion, and  not  the  story  of  its  foundation, 
which  will  appeal  most  to  most  readers. 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts 
think  of  the  Kindergarten  as  a  monument 
to  the  splendid  soul  of  Mr.  Michael 
Anagnos,  Dr.  Howe's  son-in-law,  for  years 
associated  with  him  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, and  his  successor  there,  where  he 
is  the  present  head  of  the  school.  Mr. 
Anagnos's  love  for  his  work  among  the 
blind  amounts  to  a  passion.  He  is  singu- 
larly self-effacing  in  temperament,  yet  his 
insight  is  so  keen,  his  great  heart  so  ten- 
der, his  enthusiasm  for  the  possibilities  of 
human  development  so  great,  his  wiser 
judgment  and  more  sensitive  culture  dis- 
cerning something  worth  mining  for 
where  others  would  see  only  hopelessness, 
that  he  inspires  all  about  him. 

The  Kindergarten  speaks  for  itself  in 
its  substantial  and  handsome  yet  simple 
home  in  Jamaica  Plain,  at  the  corner  of 
Day  and  Perkins  Streets,  the  street-cars 
passing  the  door.  It  was  in  1882,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Perkins  Institution 


in  Tremont  Temple,  that  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward A.  Horton  made  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  the  audience  to  help  provide  a 
kindergarten  for  the  little  sightless  chil- 
dren, which  should  raise  them  from  a 
position  of  sloth  and  torpor  into  one  of 
comfort  and  diligence.  Mr.  Anagnos 
kept  before  the  public  appeals  which 
were  their  own  emphasis,  praying  for  the 
assistance  of  generous  people ;  and  the 
cause  needed  only  direction  in  order  to 
plead  its  own  mission.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  April,  1S87,  the  first  building  of  the 
Kindergarten  was  dedicated  ;  and  a  nota- 
ble company  it  was  which  sanctified  the 
ceremony,  including  the  late  Bishop 
Brooks,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
whose  last  words  were,  "Take  care  of 
the  little  blind  children ;  "  the  late  Dr. 
Peabody,  the  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  Dr. 
Bartol  and  Laura  Bridgman,  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  whom  Dr.  Howe  had  led  from 
a  darkness  worse  than  death  into  the 
light  of  a  sentient  human  being.  One  of 
the  most  impressive  moments  in  the  ex- 
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■ercises  was  that  when  Laura  Bridgman 
stood  and  made  mutely  with  her  fingers 
the  appeal  that  was  translated  audibly 
for  financial  means  to  bring  light  and  joy 
into  the  lives  of  the  blind  children. 

In  the  seven  years  which  have  elapsed 
-since  the  dedication  of  the  first  building, 
a  second  spacious  dwelling  has  been 
erected,  making  it  possible  to  have  one 
school  for  the  girls  and  another  for  the 
boys.  There  is  also  a  third  building, 
designed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  main 
building  when  completed,  which  now  in- 
cludes a  gymnasium  and  a  hall. 

The  need  to  argue  the  value  of  such 
■an  institution  has  passed  away  with  the 
enlightenment  of  public  opinion  as  to  the 
inestimable  worth   of  the   great   Froebel's 


gift  to  childhood  and  through  it  to  the 
world.  But  though  a  large  sum  of  money 
has  been  given  for  the  Kindergarten,  it  is 
not  yet  free  from  debt ;  the  sum  available 
for  current  expenses  is  not  so  large  as  it 
should  be  in  order  not  to  cramp  the 
possibilities  of  the  school ;  and  although 
to-day  there  are  seventy  children  in  the 
school,  which  during  its  first  year  had 
accommodations  for  but  seventeen,  there 
are  yet  a  number  of  children  waiting  for 
admission,  who  are  barred  out  by  lack  of 
means  to  provide  for  them. 

A  visit  to  the  Kindergarten  is  worth 
more  than  all  .description.  The  gallery 
of  living  pictures  at  the  Kindergarten, 
especially  if  studied  against  the  back- 
ground   of  their  previous  dreary  history 
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and  their  present  joyous  experiences,  is 
one  of  the  most  moving  panoramas  that 
ever  touched  the  heart. 

It  does  more  :  it  touches  the  head  ; 
and  the  grateful  sympathy  which  the  visi- 
tor feels  for  the  accruing  good  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Kindergarten  is  coup- 
led with  a  sense  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
social  economy  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  provisions  here  being  made,  not  only 
for  the  best  good  of  the  children,  but  for 
the  best  good  as  well  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live  and  the  world  in  which 
they  are  factors. 

Blind  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  nine  from  all  over  New  England 
are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  school. 
Richter  says  that  children  are  "  nearest 
the  throne  of  glory."  If  it  were  not  so, 
it  could  not  be  possible  so  quickly  to 
win  them  from  the  contamination  of  de- 
basing influences.  From  the  hideous 
mental  sketch  of  the  infancy  of  the  blind 
children,  dwarfing  and  debasing  as  so 
many  of  their  babyhood  lives  were,  it  is  a 
revelation  to  look  in  upon  the  family  of 
sweet  and  happy  little  folk,  whether  spir- 
ituelle  or  chubby,  in  their  prettiest  and 
sunshiniest  of  surroundings  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten, where  they  are  watched  over 
and  guided  by  a  band  of  "earthly  saints," 
as  some  one  has  called  the  presiding  ma- 
tron, Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  and  her  corps 
of  teachers  and  assistants. 

Pathetic  a  company  of  sightless  chil- 
dren certainly  is  :   but   children  who   arc 


deprived  of  their  sight  are  particularly 
sensitive  through  their  other  faculties, 
as  soon  and  as  far  as  their  surroundings 
furnish  scope  for  the  development  of  the 
senses  they  retain.  Far  from  being  a 
sorrowful  sight,  the  Kindergarten  children 


are  a  wonderfully  fascinating  group  of  lit- 
tle people,  whom  it  is  a  delight  to  watch 
and  to  make  friends  with.  The  visitor 
forgets  to  grieve  for  their  deprivation  in 
delight  over  the  graceful  little  bodies  and 
dexterous  little  hands,  the  exquisitely 
sensitive  spirit  behind  the  mobile  faces 
showing  in  their  every  motion.  They 
are  children,  every  one,  and  not  prodi- 
gies, save  as  all  children  are  prodigies  if 
they  come  under  the  right  influences. 
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TOMS    FIRST  UNAIDED   ATTEMPT  AT  A 

One  of  the  teachers  overheard  a  group 
of  boys  who  were  discussing  the  various 
members  of  the  household  and  giving  the 
teachers  titles  evidently  corresponding  to 
their  ideas  of  their  positions.  Miss 
Greeley  was  "  the  King,"  Miss  Vose, 
"  the  Queen,"  another  "  the  Queen  of 
Song,"  etc. ;  until  they  gave  one  the  title 
of  "  old  maid."  As  the  teachers  were 
rather    curious    to  know  what   might  be 

*  Tom's  sense  of  humor  shows  itself  in  unexpected  ways. 
At  one  time  he  interchanged  the  teachers'  names.  Miss 
Greeley  became  "  Miss  Brown,"  and  Miss  Brown  "  Miss 
Greeley;  "  Mrs.  Davidson  rejoiced  '      ' 


youth  himself  absolutely   refused  i 


t  that  of 
A  little  unpleasantness  with 
him   after    a    time  to   drop   this    idea 
equally  strange.     He  called  each  after  = 
cow,  dog,  cat  and  toad  were  among  t 
bestowed  by    the   ingenuous  Tom.     M 


mgem 

named  "  cow,"  would,  of  course,  be   gl: 

thing  of  that  animal;   hence  the  purport 


of  the   teachers  caused 

ea   and   adopt   another 

ome  animal ;  horse, 

he   names   lovingly 

dson  being 


thel 


their  idea  of  this  charac- 
ter, one  of  them  made  oc- 
casion to  bring  it  into  the 
conversation  a  few  days 
later  and  asked  one  of  the 
boys  what  an  old  maid 
was.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I 
think  it  is  a  pet  animal 
that  has  been  kept  a  very 
long  lime."  In  the  class 
one  day,  as  the  girls  were 
examining  the  porcupine, 
one  asked  whether  it  was 
green.  The  teacher  said, 
"  Why  do  you  think  it  is 
green,  Amy  ?  "  "  Because 
it  is  a.  pine,"  was  the  quick 
reply  of  the  sightless  little 
one.  One  boy  prays, 
"  God  bless  me  and  you 
too.  Amen,"  —  and  pops 
into  bed  well  satisfied. 
Another,  in  place  of  "  for 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  the 
power,"  etc.,  says,  "  for 
thine  is  the  parlor,"  —  the 
parlor  being  an  ideal  place 
to  him;  and  for  "deliver 
us  from  evil,"  "  deliver  us 
from  Mabel,"  —  the  name 
of  one  of  the  pupils.  A 
little  four-year-old  on  his 
way  to  Boston  and  the 
Kindergarten,  when  asked 
"where  he  was  going," 
;TTER-*  said,     "To     Kingdom 

Come."  One  returned 
from  home  with  a  paper  bag  full  of 
crickets,  which  he  let  loose  in  his  room 
and  proposed  to  take  care  of  them 
through  the  winter,  and  wept  bitterly  at 
losing  them. 

The  children  have  some  time  every 
day  to  choose  their  own  employments, 
and  it  is  noticeable  how  the  kindergarten 
games  help  the  free  play,  turning  it  into 
the  best  channels.  They  play  the  grocery 
man,  the  postman,  electric  and  steam 
cars,  "  wolf,"  "  Bluebeard."  Some  chil- 
dren show  inventive  skill,  and  while  one 
boy  makes  designs  of  houses,  trees, 
fences,  etc.,  others  do  more  imitative 
things.  One  girl,  a  real  mimic,  has  sing- 
ing classes  and  gives  lessons  to  real  and 
imaginary  pupils. 
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One  boy  with  old  copper  wires,  art  jars, 
and  inverted  ink  bottles,  started  up  a 
battery,  and  played  "electricity"  for 
days,  his  room  being  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  with  wires,  and  the  bottles  in- 
verted to  represent  the  arc  light.  This 
boy  was  fascinated  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  could  intelligently  describe  the 
process  of  lighting  and  of  the  trolley  sys- 
tem in  the  electric  cars. 

The  Kindergarten  babies  have  their 
good  days  and    their   not-so-good   days, 
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and  the  flower-like,  almost  ethereal  qual- 
ity of  one  nature  often  comes  into  odd 
contrast  with  the  wild,  weed-like  disposi- 
tion of  another.  But  the  amenability  of 
the  most  pugnacious  or  stubborn  child  to 
the  generous  discipline  of  the  school  and 
home  life  in  the  Kindergarten  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  patient  and  far-seeing  policy  of 
the  instruction,  and  more  than  all  to  the 
inherent  possibilities  in  the  child  nature. 
It  is  rarely  the  case  that  there  is  present 
an  unsightly  disease  or  deformity  of  the 
eyes.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  eyes 
are  mercifully  shaded  from  the  visitors' 
view,  as  in    the    case    of  any  one   tem- 


porarily afflicted.  Many  of  the  children 
could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  see- 
ing children  unless  attention  were  closely 
directed  to  them.  They  go  about  the 
cheery  home  and  their  roomiest  of  play- 
steads  with  a  freedom  from  apparent  ef- 
fort to  make  their  way  safely  which  is 
really  wonderful  to  the  uninitiated.  All 
kindergarten  training  seems  a  beautiful 
idyl ;  its  work  is  all  play,  and  its  play  is 
an  unending  discipline  of  mind  and  body, 
tempered  with  a  reverence  for  the  limi- 
tations and  rights  of  the  delicate  and 
impressionable  baby  body  and  mind. 
For  the  blind  it  is  an  especially  sympa- 
thetic training. 

Froebel's  doctrine  never  loses  sight 
of  the  truth  that  man  aiming  at  perfec- 
tion must  not  only  know,  but  must  pro- 
duce ;  —  not  only  think,  but  do.  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  unerring 
vision  of  Froebel,  that  "  saint  of  child- 
hood," who  pointed  out  so  clearly  that 
the  capacity  of  man  for  work  must  be 
fostered  in  early  life  side  by  side  with  the 
faculty  for  observation  and  comprehen- 
sion, before  the  memory  is  burdened  with 
words  and  symbols. 
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The  few  years  that  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  has  been  open  have  already 
disclosed  the  advantages  to  the  children 
in  its  keeping,  in  their  increased  tracta- 
bility  and  susceptibility.  The  class  of 
about  a  dozen  boys  and  a  dozen  girls 
entering    the  Perkins    Institution  at    the 


beginning  of  the  autumn  school  term,  the 
members  of  which  have  had  the  complete 
kindergarten  training,  shows  a  definite 
advance  along  various  lines  over  that 
possible  for  these  children  to  have  at- 
tained had  the  early  instruction  been 
wanting.  The  standard  of  scholarship 
for  the  class  last  going  into  the  higher 
school  is  higher  than  that  reached  by 
scholars  in  previous  years.  One  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  these  scholars  is  greater 


keenness  of  hearing,  thanks  to  the  musi- 
cal instruction  in  the  Kindergarten,  which 
trains  the  ear  to  wonderful  sensibility,  as 
any  one  can  testify  who  has  ever  heard 
the  children  name  the  musical  chords 
struck  at  random  by  their  devoted  music 
teacher,  herself  a  blind  woman.  Another 
advantage  experienced 
by  the  blind  child 
.'  taught  m  the  Kinder- 
garten is  the  increased 
facility  in  reading  with 
his  fingers,  thanks  to 
the  development  of  the 
sense  of  touch  by  the 
garden  games  and  les- 
sons. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  in  talk- 
ing with  the  writer,  ex- 
plained how  the  sense 
of  touch  not  only  acts 
but  reacts  upon  the 
brain,  in  a  way  very 
different  from  what  is 
true  of  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing. 
Herein  is  the  special 
value  of  manual  train- 
ing. The  training  of 
the  hands  develops  the 
brain,  promoting  the 
superior  mental  de- 
velopment to  which  the 
future  welfare  of  the 
self-supporting  blind 
must  in  large  measure 
be  due.  An  important 
step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  children 
in  the  Kindergarten  has 
been  taken  within  the 
past  two  years  by  the 
introduction  in  the  pri- 
mary grade  of  a  simple 
course  of  studies  in  manual  training, 
especially  sloyd.  These  exercises  for 
the  tiny  fingers  are  purely  educational; 
but  to  see  the  joyous  little  people  at 
their  knitting  and  needlework,  the  tasks 
seem  only  such  as  the  Brownies  might 
set  for  their  frolics,  so  delighted  are  the 
children  with  their  trophies  of  that  wonder- 
ful Finland  system  of  teaching  observa- 
tion and  inventiveness. 

The  temptation  is    to  dwell  upon  the 
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instruction  at  the  Kindergarten,  instruc- 
tion which  is  based  upon  the  sociological 
needs  of  the  world,  as  well  as  upon  the 
individual  needs  of  each  child.  But  any 
sketch  of  the  Kindergarten  would  be 
unsympathetic  and  incomplete  that  ex- 
tolled the  technical  training  and  slighted 
the  home  life  of  the  institution,  which 
radiates  an  atmosphere  no  less  enjoyable 
to  the  visitor  than  blessed  for  all  the 
little  ones  who  are  constantly  within  its 
influence.  The  children  are  looked  upon 
neither  as  an  ill  or  well  assorted  number 
of  nature's  failures,  nor  as  a  collection  of 
one  division  of  those  under  a  special  ban 
of  Divine  Providence,  as  are  the  inmates 
of  so  many  "  homes "  and  institutions. 
The  Kindergarten  family  of  children  are 
regarded  as  if  they  were  "  just  like  other 
children,"  as  so  many  visitors  delightedly 
say  of  them,  but  also  as  those  to  whom 
tender  human  sympathy  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  reach  out  a  helping  hand,  when 
fate  seemed  determined  to  deny  it  to 
them.  The  children  are  capable  of  en- 
joying and  do  enjoy  the  pleasures  and 
privileges  of  happy  childhood  with  the 
same  zest  as  seeing  children.  Deprived 
of  their  sight,  they  enjoy  the  more  keenly 
through  their  other  senses. 

That  any  blind  child  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  mani- 
fold advantages  of 
such  a  home  by  rea- 
son of  the  lack  of 
money  to  enlarge  its 
boundaries,  seems 
heartless.  The  Kin- 
dergarten for  the 
Blind  is  the  first  step 
in  the  direction  of 
making  useful  mem- 
i  of  society  of 
those  who  but  for  its 
ministrations  might 
remain  so  long  un- 
aided that  the  best 
possibilities  of  their 
lives  would  be  per- 
manently blunted  or 
destroyed.  "  The 
difference  between 
the  neglected  and 
the  educated  sight- 
less child,"  says    Mr. 
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Anagnos,  "  is  almost  incredibly  great. 
While  the  former  wends  his  way  through 
life  like  an  unkempt  creature,  the  latter, 
gladdened  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
knowledge  and  fitted  for  the  discharge 
of  duty  and  for  general  usefulness,  takes 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  human 
family,  contributes  his  share  to  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  enjoys  the  privileges  and 
fulfils  the  obligation  of  citizenship,  thus 
forming  an   integral  part  of  society." 

The  educational  value  of  such  an 
institution  is  not  expended  wholly  upon 
the  children  under  its  sheltering  wings. 
There  is  a  reflex  influence  upon  all  who 
come  within  the  pale  of  the  Kinder- 
garten which  makes  for  a  deepening  of 
the  noblest  sentiment,  a  heightening  of 
aspiration  to  comprehend  more  fully  the 
Divine  Power  revealed  through  His  chil- 
dren, often  through  the  humblest  of 
them. 

The  remarkable  progress  toward  the 
ends  to  which  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  offers  as  yet  a  unique  means  is 
shown  but  in  part  through  its  training  of 
very  "young  -children.  The  world  mar- 
velled over  what  Dr.  Howe  was  able  to 
accomplish  in  teaching  Laura  Bridgman ; 
vet  there  are  now  four  Laura   Bridgmans 
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who  have  been  gathered  into  the  haven 
of  the  parent  institution  in  South  Boston 
and  into  the  Kindergarten.  Dumbness 
happily  may  now  be  stricken  from  the 
description  of  these  children,  for  each 
one  of  the  four  is  learning  to  speak  ;  and 
though  neither  will  ever  hear  a  sound  or 
see  a  ray  of  light,  yet  the  soul  of  each 
child  is  unfolding  within  its  darkened 
temple  in  a  way  that  seems  to  place  the 
education  which  is  opening  the  way  to 
this  development  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world. 

There  are  many  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
children  in  the  world.  There  are  several 
in  Russia.  There  they  are  considered  to 
be  beyond  aid.  In  Norway  and  Sweden 
there  are  as  many  as  there  are  in  the 
United  States  altogether,  the  extreme 
climate  and  the  isolation  of  the  people 
seeming  to  conspire  toward  the  direful 
result  of  multiplying  these  pitiful  cases  of 
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children  who  cannot  hear,  who  cannot 
speak  because  they  cannot  hear  and  so 
do  not  learn  the  sounds  by  which  we  ex- 
press our  thoughts,  and  who  cannot  see. 
A  Swedish  lady  who  spent  several  months 
in  this  country,  for  part  of  which  time 
she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  has 
collected  in  Sweden  five  of  the  blind 
and  deaf-mutes  there,  and  is  teach- 
ing them.  The  first  deaf  and  dumb  child 
to  be  taught  to  speak  was  a  little  girl  in 
Norway ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  in  1844,  at  the  time  when  Horace 
Mann,  to  whom  Boston  owes  her  admi- 
rable school  for  deaf-mutes,  went  to 
Europe  on  his  wedding  tour,  he  brought 
home  the  first  inspiration  for  teaching 
articulation  to  deaf-mutes.  Oddly  enough 
Dr.  Howe  also  upon  his  wedding  journey 
went  to  Europe  at  this  same  time,  and 
part  of  the  inspiration  of  the  studies  then 
of  these  two  men,  who  were  close  friends, 
appeared  in  the  after  training  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  But  the  art  was  young  in 
those  days,  and  Laura  Bridgman's  ac- 
complishments, wonderful  as  they  were 
for  her  day  and  generation,  pale  into  the 
background  of  beginnings,  although  they 
lose  nothing  of  the  significance  of  a  nota- 
ble commencement,  beside  what  is  being 
accomplished  with  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
children  in  Boston  to-day. 

Helen  Kellar,  whose  name  and  fame 
are  now  world-wide,  is  the  oldest  of  the 
children  who  must  be  counted   the  chief 
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glory  of  the  teaching  being  perfected  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Helen, 
who  is  sixteen  years  old,  and  several  years 
ago  entered  the  main  school  at  South 
Boston,  was  born  fortunately  into  a  family 
whose  circumstances  from  the  first  made 
it  possible  for  her  to  have  the  constant 
attendance  of  a  private  teacher  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  Perkins  Institution. 
Hence  her  development,  thanks  also  to 
her  own  exceptionally  gifted  nature, 
might  have  been  equally  great  with  the 
parent  school  alone  assisting.  But  to  the 
Kindergarten  itself  belongs  the  unlimited 
credit  of  having  brought  light  where  there 
was  only  darkness  and  seemingly  hope- 
less silence,  into  the  lives  of  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Robin,  Edith  Thomas  and 
Tommy  Stringer. 

Local  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
main  facts  in  the  lives  of  these  chil- 
dren and  of  the  wonders  of  the  art 
which  is  unlocking  their  imprisoned 
lives  despite  their  terrible  deprivation 
of  faculties.  This  even  ceases  to 
seem  terrible  in  the  light  of  the  mar- 
vels which  the  children  themselves 
are.  "  The  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  little  Tommy  Stringer  since 
his  admission  to  the  Kindergarten," 
says  the  last  report,  "  is  truly  marvel- 
lous." Three  years  ago  he  was 
brought  to  the  Kindergarten  from  a 
Pittsburg  hospital,  whence  he  was 
about  to  be  sent  to  the  almshouse, 
being  but  a  poor  orphan.  He  could 
barely  walk,  and  if  left  to  himself 
would  creep,  —  a  mere  mass  of  vita 
clay,  —  feeble,  helpless,  inert,  appar- 
ently without  much  intelligence,  and 
devoid  as  it  would  seem  of  most  of 
the  ordinary  impulses  of  young  crea- 
tures. He  knew  nothing  but  to  make 
a  crying  noise  if  thwarted  in  his  desire 
to  hold  something  which  he  wanted.  The 
same  sound  was  his  only  means  of  making 
known  his  hunger  or  thirst.  This  was 
his  condition  in  the  spring  of  1891,  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten. 
"  Through  the  parental  care  and  spe- 
cial training" — again  quoting  the  report — 
"  which  he  has  received  under  the  roof 
of  the  infant  institution,  he  has  been 
transformed  into  a  fine  boy,  instinct  with 
life     and     spirit,     active     and     sprightly, 


abounding  in  good  nature,  and  not  want- 
ing either  in  obstinacy  or  in  mischievous 
propensities.  .  .  .  He  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  some  deeds  of  mischief,  such 
as  throwing  small  utensils  out  of  the  pan- 
try window,  putting  soap  down  the  pump, 
and  so  on.  ...  He  has  a  sense  of  humor 
and  appreciates  fun  even  when  it  is  at 
his  own  expense.  The  question,  '  What 
is  your  name?'  having  occurred  in  the 
reading  lesson,  Tom's  teacher  had  said  to 
him,  'And  what  is  your  name?'  Tom 
was  naughty  about  replying,  but  finally, 
after  having  to  stand  on  a  chair  a  short 
time,  he  consented  to  say  :  '  Tom.'  The 
next  day  when  his  book  was  opened  for 
a  new  lesson,  he  turned  the  leaf  back  to 


the  old  one,  found  the  line,  '  What  is  your 
name  ?  '  —  shouted  '  Tom  ! '  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  made  a  motion  in  the  direction 
of  the  chair,  smiled  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  What  a  fuss  I  made  over  nothing  ! '  and 
then  settled  himself  down  for  the  new 
reading."  Tommy  has  a  vocabulary  of 
many  hundred  words,  can  articulate  words 
and  speak  several  short  sentences,  reads 
by  touch,  can  carry  on  a  conversation 
about  anything  he  knows  about,  which, 
printed,    makes    a    little  "  composition  " 
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that  would  do  credit 
to  any  child  of  his 
age.  He  will  spell 
into  his  teacher's 
hand  the  request  to 
be  excused  from  the 
table  when  he  has 
finished  eating, 
folds  his  napkin 
neatly  before  he  gets 
down  from  his  chair. 
He  is  as  full  of  mis- 
chief as  ever  any  live 
boy  was,  but  has  a 
sweet  disposition  am 
an  affectionate  one ; 
plays  with  all  the 
abandon  of  any 
child,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently master  of  the 
situation  to  be  able 
to  carry  letters  from 

the  school  to  the  corner,  where  he  puts 
them  into  the  letter-box  unaided.  He 
learns  quickly  anything  which  he  takes 
an  interest  in ;  and  all  in  all,  though  he 
is  making  his  way  against  appalling  odds, 
yet,  thanks  to  the  merciful  intervention  of 
the  Kindergarten,  where  he  will  remain 
if  the  necessary  funds  are  forthcoming, 
his  salvation  is  visible.  His  support  has 
been  thus  far  subscribed  by  generous 
friends  in  and  about  Boston,  a  large  sum 
having  come  through  the  efforts  of  Helen 


Kellar,  upon  whose 
loving  heart  Tom- 
my's friendless  con- 
dition has  rested 
very  heavily.  The 
cost  of  caring  for 
such  a  child  is  of 
course  great  even  at 
its  lowest  terms, 
since  he  must  have  a 
special  teacher  and 
constant  care. 

Edith  Thomas, 
who  in  common 
with  the  other  three 
children  was  born 
with  all  her  facul- 
ties, and  then  lost 
sight  and  hearing 
through  illness,  is 
EELEV-  nearly  of  Helen's 

age,  and  their  friend- 
ship is  singularly  interesting,  although 
they  meet  but  seldom. 

Willie  Robin,  who  comes  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten all  the  way  from  Texas,  like 
Helen,  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  child. 
Helen  has  been  called  a  genius  by  every 
one  who  has  ever  come  within  the  spell 
of  her  unusually  brilliant  child  mind ; 
but  her  genius  is  the  reflected  genius  of 
others.  She  has  an  extraordinarily  tena- 
cious memory  and  an  uncommon  quick- 
ness of  perception.     She  is  an  omnivo- 
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rous  reader,  with  a  nice  sense  of  the 
comparative  merit  of  what  she  reads. 
She  is  not  original,  however,  in  her  men- 
tal make-^p.  Her  head  is  filled  with 
ideas,  but  they  are  the  ideas  of  other 
people.  In  fine,  Helen  imitates.  Willie 
is  a  creator.  In  her  education,  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  teaching  a 
child  too  much  has  been  ever  kept  in 
view.  She  has  been  encouraged  to  think 
her  own  thoughts  part  of  the  time  instead 
of  perpetually  dwelling  upon  the  beautiful 
thoughts  of  others.  One  who  has  seen 
much  of  her  says  :  "  Willie  is  a  delightful 
piece  of  humanity,  —  a  materialized 
sunbeam,  if  ever  there  was  one." 

None  but  those  who  have  been  in 
daily  association  with  these  wonderful 
children  can  have  any  just  estimate 
of  them  or  their  wonder-working  tui- 
tion. Happily  very  full  reports  are 
made  from  day  to  day  by  their  indi- 
vidual teachers ;  and  from  these  re- 
ports and  the  recorded  talks  and 
letters  of  the  children  themselves 
some  idea  may  be  formed  even  by 
outsiders,  of  the  great  victory  ad- 
vanced education  is  winning  with  tre- 
mendous odds  against  it. 

If  one  thinks  for  a  moment  of  the 
horrible  problem  presented  in  sud- 
denly losing,  while  in  the  height  of 
the  powers  of  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, the  ability  to  see,  to  hear  or  to 
speak,  the  contingency  is  appalling. 
But  one  would  recover  equilibrium 
and  pick  up  the  knotted  and  twisted 
threads  of  life  again,  because  the 
mind  would  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  afflicted  body.  The  problem  which 
instructors  of  blind  deaf-mutes  have  to 
solve  is  that  of  developing  a  mind  in  an 
infant  who  can  hear  nothing  and  see 
nothing,  who  knows  nothing  to  say  nor 
how  to  say  it  if  it  did.  Tremendous  as 
the  problem  is  for  the  principals,  the 
process  is  one  of  never-ending  fascina- 
tion for  all  who  meet  the  wonderful  quar- 
tet made  up  of  Helen,  Edith,  Willie  and 
Tommy,  and  contrast  their  likeness  to 
all  brightly  individual  children  with  the 
mental  blank  which  the  children  were  a 
few  years  ago  when  compared  with  other 
babies  who  had  speech,  ears  to  hear,  and 
eyes  to  see. 


"How  did  you  ever  begin?"  The 
teachers  who  have  been  the  special  at- 
tendants and  instructors  of  the  quartet 
are  bombarded  with  this  question.  The 
reply  might  well  be  that  each  one  began 
with  her  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  had 
never  ceased  employing  them.  Stripped 
of  the  infinite  patience,  the  exquisite 
tact  and  the  true  kindergartner's  real 
love  for  her  work,  which  makes  it  to  her 
a  blessed  privilege,  a  teacher's  first  steps 
with  a  blind  deaf-mute  are  timed  some- 
what to  suit  the  temperament  of  the  child, 
yet  based  upon  a  well-defined  system. 
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When  Willie  Robin  entered  the  Kin- 
dergarten, she  was  six  and  a  half  years 
old,  and  could  make  known  her  wants 
only  by  signs.  She  became  interested  in 
the  children  at  once,  singled  out  one 
little  blind  girl  as  her  companion,  and 
followed  her  everywhere.  No  direct 
teaching  was  attempted  at  first,  the  little 
girl  being  allowed  to  run  about,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  members  of 
the  household  and  familiar  with  the 
buildings  and  her  surroundings  in  all  their 
details.  Meanwhile  her  teacher  was 
studying  her  and  trying  to  win  her  affec- 
tion. Her  love  of  order  was  noticeable, 
and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  an  appeal 
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to  her  understanding  was  more 
effective  than  the  use  of  any 
force.  Her  bath  afforded  an 
early  illustration  of  this.  Hav- 
ing no  mutual  language,  her 
teacher  could  not  explain  her 
wishes  before  undertaking  to 
give  Willie  her  first  bath.  The 
child  was  very  strong,  and  re- 
sisted with  all  her  might,  so 
that  her  teacher,  Miss  Thayer, 
required  considerable  help  be- 
fore she  succeeded  in  bringing 
her .  within  reasonable  control. 
The  next  time  Miss  Thayer  be- 
gan by  taking  her  charge  into 
the  bath-room,  showing  her  the 
water  and  allowing  her  to  see 
(with  her  hands)  that  one  of 
her  companions  was  undress- 
ing. Then  Willie  understood 
what  was  expected,  and  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  began  to  prepare 
for  the  bath,  which  she  really  enjoyed. 
One  day  she  became  interested  in  a  set 
of  alphabet  blocks  and  in  tracing  the 
raised  letters  upon  their  sides ;  so  her 
teacher  sat  down  beside  her  and  made 
in  the  manual  alphabet  the  same  letter 
which  the  child  was  examining  on  the 
block,  —  and  soon  Willie  tried  to  imitate 
her  in  making  the  letters. 

A  week  after  her  arrival  at  the  Kinder- 
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garten  Willie's   lessons    began. 
Three  words  were  selected,  — 
fan,  hat  and  ring,  —  and  pro- 
vided with  the    corresponding 
objects.     Miss    Thayer    seated 
herself  beside  her  little  pupil, 
and  began  work  in  real  earnest. 
She  gave  Willie  a  small  fan,  al- 
lowed  her  to  examine  it   and 
use  it,  then  made  the  letters, 
f-a-n,  in  the  child's  hand.    She 
gave     her    another    fan,  again 
spelling    the  word ;    and    after 
showing     her     several   fans     of 
different    styles,     spelling    the 
word  each  time,  she  took  a  hat, 
and    repeated  the    lesson  with 
that  object.    After  a  little  while 
Willie   grew    mischievous    and 
hid  in  her  apron  the  hand  in 
which  the  teacher  had  spelled 
the    words    to    her.      In    the 
gymnastic  class  she  did  not  in  the  least 
understand  the  exercises,  and  was  some- 
what troublesome  ;  but  when  in  the  after- 
noon   she    received    her   first   lesson    in 
kindergarten  occupations,  she  did  much 
better.     With  the  help  of  her  teacher  she 
wove  a  mat  with  splints,  and   then  began 
to  string  alternately  a  ball  and  a  cube. 
This  she  liked  so  much  that  she  was  un- 
willing to  leave  it  when  the  bell  rang  for 
recess.     The  lessons  upon  the  words  _/«», 
hat  and   ring  were    repeated 
day    after    day,    and    she  was- 
taught  to  fashion  the  articles 
with    paper    and    with    clay. 
Four  days  after  the  first  lesson, 
her  teacher  gave  her  a  lump 
of    clay,    spelled    hat  in    her 
hand,  and  by  signs  indicated 
that    she    wished    Willie     to 
make  one.     She  repeated  the 
spelling  several  times,  and  then 
left  the  child  to  herself,  and 
awaited    the    result.     To    her 
surprise  and  delight,  her  little 
I      pupil    produced    a    hat.     Yet 
she  could  not  be  sure  that  it 
was  not  by  a  happy  accident 
that  the    child    had  hit  upon 
the  right  object.     She  wished 
to  test  her.     The  day  before, 
the  child  had  made,  with  the 
help  of  her  teacher,  first  a  hat 
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and  then  a  fan,  and  Miss  Thayer  had  al- 
ready seen  that  she  was  inclined  to  repeat 
things  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they 
were  first  learned.  To  test  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  word,  therefore,  she  again 
called  for  a  hat,  —  and  again  the  little 
girl  modelled  a  hat.  Then  her  teacher 
spelled  f-a-n;  and  Willie  made  this  also, 
after  a  little  hesitation.  She  was  not 
asked  to  make  it  again  ;  but  having  made 
two  hats,  she  seemed  inclined  to  make 
two  fans.  Four  days  later  her  teacher's 
diary  records  that  she  spelled  the  three 
words.  Two  days  later  she  was  given  a 
lesson  in  the  actual  use  of  language.  She 
dressed  herself  for  a  walk,  putting  on 
everything  except«  her  hat,  which  her 
teacher  had  put  out  of  her  reach,  so  that 
she  might  ask  for  it  in  finger  speech. 
This  she  did  not  seem  inclined  to  do, 
and  even  sought  to  avoid  it  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  sick,  by  wanting  water,  and 
other  things.  But  her  teacher  persevered, 
and  at  last,  finding  that  her  pretences 
were  of  no  avail,  the  child  yielded  and 
tried  to  spell  hat.  The  next  day  she 
was  observed  spelling  the  word  in  her 
own  hand.  Three  days  later  she  was 
taught  the  words  bread  and  water,  and 
was  again  seen  spelling  words  in  her 
hand.  Thus  in  less  than  two  weeks  from 
her  first  lesson  the  little  girl  was  begin- 
ning to  talk  to  herself  by  the  manual 
alphabet.  In  the  mean  time  she  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Edith,  the  older  blind 
deaf-  mute  ;  and  their  acquaintance  was  a 
peculiarly  touching  one.  Edith,  compre- 
hending that  Willie's  condition  was  like 
her  own,  began  to  help  teaching  her  as 
she  herself  had  learned ;  and  it  was  in 
part  due  to  Edith's  child-help  with  Willie 
in  the  gymnastic  exercises  that  the  smaller 
girl  began  to  be  amenable  to  these  les- 
sons. Eighteen  days  after  Willie  took 
her  first  lesson  she  voluntarily  asked  for 
something  for  the  first  time,  placing  her 
mug  before  her  teacher  and  spelling 
w-a-t-e-r. 

In  a  month  Willie  had  learned  twelve 
words,  and  three  weeks  later  had  a 
vocabulary  of  eighty  words.  In  March 
following  her  first  lesson  in  the  last  of 
December,  she  asked  in  finger  speech 
for  a  mug  of  cold  water,  instead  of  fold- 
ing her  arms  and  beating  them  savagely 
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upon  her  breast,  which  had  been  her 
only  means  of  asking  for  water  three 
months  previous;  and  having  been  taught 
to  say,  "  Please  may  Willie  go  to  Bos- 
ton?" she  of  her  own  accord  said, 
"  Please  may  Willie  have  a  handker- 
chief? "  In  nine  months  she  knew  and 
used  correctly  four   hundred  words,  un- 
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derstood  questions  asked  of  her,  and 
often  voluntarily  asked  questions  of  others. 
The  successive  stages  and  continual 
progression  in  the  education  of  this  child 
are  most  interesting.  She  is  a  beautiful, 
golden-haired    little  lassie,  whose    voice, 
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now  that  she  uses  it  in  articulate  speech, 
is  so  natural  that  it  seems  difficult  to 
believe  she  cannot  hear  the  voice  of 
those  about  her.  Her  affectional  nature 
began  to  develop  early  in  her  life  at  the 
Kindergarten.  Her  mother  had  wisely 
perceived  in  her  own  home  the  importance 
of  discipline  for  the  unfortunate  child; 
and  although  on  a  few  occasions  during 
the  first  months  of  her  school  life  she 
displayed,  with  her  primitive  means  of 
expression,  considerable  passion,  when 
thwarted  in  her  desires,  her  fits  of  naughti- 


ness have  been  comparatively  few  and  of 
short  duration.  During  the  past  two 
years  she  has  made  long  strides,  and  has 
become  so  familiar  with  all  the  parts-  of 
speech  that  she  not  only  comprehends 
them  thoroughly,  but  uses  them  intelli- 
1 1  gently.     She  converses  now 

with  astonishing  rapidity, 
both  with  the  manual  alpha- 
bet and  with  articulate 
speech.  A  fair  idea  of  her 
handwriting  and  use  of  words 
may  be  obtained  from  the 
fac-simile  of  one  of  her 
little  compositions  accom- 
panying this  article.  Mr. 
Anagnos-says  that  so  far  as 
originality  in  its  true  sense 
is  concerned,  Willie  has  no 
equal  in  the  other  blind  and 
deaf  people  who  have  come 
under  his  observation. 
Every  care  is  taken  to  aid 
the  germination  of  the  fine 
qualities  in  the  lovely  nature 
of  the  child,  and  to  nip  in 
the  bud  any  tendencies  to- 
ward vanity  and  frivolity 
which  may  accidentally  be 
fostered  in  her.  The  influ- 
ences about  the  children  in 
the  Kindergarten  all  tend  to 
keep  them  simple  and  nat- 
ural  in  manners  and 
thoughts,  and  to  make  them 
happy,  sensible  and  healthy, 
in  body,  mind  and  soul. 

Willie's  vacation  life  is  a 
source  of  the  keenest  inter- 
est to  those  whom  she  visits, 
jr.  Once  since  she  came  north 

she  has  visited  her  parents 
in  Texas,  her  teacher  accompanying  her. 
Last  summer,  as  at  previous  times,  she 
was  the  guest  of  devoted  friends  who  live 
in  Hingham,  whom  she  has  met  since 
she  came  to  the  Kindergarten.  It  was 
while  visiting  them  two  years  ago  that 
she  made  one  of  her  inimitably  comical 
observations  upon  her  self-conducted 
studies  in  natural  history.  Anent  caudal 
appendages,  she  had  discovered  all  by 
herself  that  cats  differ  from  dogs  in  their 
manner  of  waving  their  tails.  "  Cats' 
tails,"    Willie    announced    off-hand    one 
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day  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  was  visiting 
her,  "go  up  and  down,"  —  waving  her 
hand  gently  down,  up,  down,  up  ;  "  dogs' 
tails  go  from  left  to  right,"  —  making 
similar  motions  with  her  hand.  How 
many  seeing  children  have  discovered 
this  difference?  Willie  has  an  unflagging 
interest  in  nature  study,  especially  zool- 
ogy. "  The  pleasure  of  having  such  a 
creature  as  the  stuffed  baby  tiger  for 
manipulation,"  we  read  in  the  last  annual 
report,  which  contains  a  great  fund  of 
interesting  observations  upon  Willie, 
Tommy  and  the  others,  "  or  of  being  re- 
galed with  the  story  of  a  mountain  lion 
while  Miss  Johnson  is  telling  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  girls,  she  considers  entrancing. 
Her  eager  questions  manifest  attention 
and  understanding,  and  her  earnest  lit- 
up  face  is  beautiful  to  see.  The  ex- 
pressive beauty  of  the  child's  face  is 
brought  out  much  more  strikingly,  how- 
ever, when  she  is  sharing  a  conversation 
on  higher  themes,  wherein,  for  instance, 
questions  of  love  or  duty  awaken  her 
thought.  There  is  a  sacred  fascination 
in  watching  the  play  of  mind  and  soul 
upon  her-  mobile  features.  Each  deli- 
cate fleeting  change  can  be  traced,  and 
the  deeper  impress  of  noble  feelings 
plainly  seen.  The  world  might  then  be 
challenged  to  show  a  sweeter  sight." 
Willie's  imagination  is  very  vivid.  Miss 
Emilie  Poulsson,  one  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Perkins  school  of  teachers,  and 
a  woman  of  rare  culture,  one  who  has 
been  a.  warm  friend  of  Willie,  writing 
of  her  observations  made  from  long 
and  close  acquaintance  with  the  child, 
says :  "  The  magic  light  of  her  imagi- 
nation plays  over  everything  that  she 
does." 

It  has  been  mistakenly  said  that 
Willie  is  being  kept  in  ignorance  of 
God  and  all  that  pertains  to  religion,  in 
order  to  test  the  point  whether  the  hu- 
man soul  has  an  innate  consciousness  of  a 
Supreme  Being  and  will  of  itself  develop 
a  conception  of  God  and  of  its  relations 
to  him.  "  Even  if  such  were  the  inten- 
tion," says  Mr.  Anagnos,  "it  would  not 
be  possible  to  carry  out  such  an  experi- 
ment ;  nor  is  it  attempted.  But  the 
mind  of  a  child  so  peculiarly  shut  in  from 
infancy    can  for  a  long   time  afford  but 


the  slightest  and  most  incongruous  mate- 
rial out  of  which  to  form  ideas  upon  sub- 
jects which  engage  the  best  intellects. 
The  object  is  therefore  first  to  develop 
her  mind,  to  teach  her  to  think  for  her- 
self and  to  study  the  causes  of  things, 
but  to  refrain  from  inculcating  any  creed 
or  form  of  doctrinal  belief  until  her  in- 
tellectual training  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  afford  her  some  basis  for  personal  con- 
viction ;  in  short,  to  allow  her  the  time, 
opportunity  and  material  with  which  to 
form  her  own  belief,  instead  of  thrusting 
upon  her  the  ready-made  doctrines  of 
any  sect  or  individual." 

The  deeds  and  needs  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  deserve  several  vol- 
umes, for  they  concern  not  an  individual 
alone,  nor  a  class,  nor  even  a  community, 
but  are  the  corner-stone  in  a  system  which 
at   close  range   shows  it    to  be  working 
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wonders  ;  and  in  perspective  it  is  seen  to 
concern  itself  intimately  with  one  phase 
of  the  great  sociological  problem  of  the 
times. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  holds 
a  unique  and  most  important  position 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
world ;  and  if  we  wish  to  give  it  the  full- 
est and  freest  scope  to  "  let  its  deeds  be 
witness  to  its  worth,"  it  must  have  appre- 
ciation as  well  as  money.  It  needs  both 
in  large  measure. 

The  sightless  little  ones  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  are  a  benediction 
upon  the  lives  of  those  who  have  helped 
to  place  them  there  ;  but  there  are  others 
knocking  at  its  closed  doors,  closed  to 
them  because  every  available  inch  of 
space  is  occupied.  The  infant  institu- 
tion just  at    the  beginning  of  its  power 
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is  harassed  and  cramped  for  money. 
"What  has  been  accomplished  at  the 
Kindergarten  is  but  a  small  part  of  what 


remains  to  be  achieved,"  says  Mr,  Anag- 
nos.  The  Christmas  time  is  a  fitting 
time  for  us  to  think  about  it. 
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EDUCATING  THE  BUND. 

Corporation  of  Perkins  Institution  Holds 
Its  Annual  Meeting— Increased  Educa- 
tional Advantages  to  Be  Offered— Fi- 
nancial Condition  of  the  Institution. 

According  to  the  report  of  tue  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  which  was  read 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
yesterday  afternoon,  there  are  155  pupils 
in  the  school  and  64  in  the  kindergarten, 
an  Increase  of  7  In  the  one  case  and  5  in 
the  other,  over  the  number  for  last  year. 
There  are  14  workmen  In  the  shop,  and  13 
blind  teachers  in  all  departments.  The 
present  post  graduate  course  of  instruc- 
tion stops  about  three  years  short  of  that 
given  in  the  Latin  School,  and  in  other 
schools  preparatory  for  college.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  carry  instruction  fur- 
ther, and  eventually  to  cover,  first,  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  best  Amer- 
ican colleges;  second,  further  instruction 
In  the  higher  branches  of  music;  third, 
commercial  law  and  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  business  colleges.  In  the  Howe  Memo- 
rial press  department  much  good  work  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  printing.  The 
total  sales  of  the  workshop  have  been 
$16,912,  and  its  total  current  expenses  $16,- 
022. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  cash 
on  hand  on  Oct.  1,  1894,  $12,181;  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  year,  $163,824;  expenditures, 
$145,704;  balance  on  hand  on  Aug.  31,  $30,- 
800.  The  work  of  the  kindergarten  was 
highly  commended,  but  the  revenue  had 
diminished  about  $4000  in  the  last  year,  as 
the  institution  Is  obliged  to  take  pupils 
from  this  State  free  of  charge,  and  to  give 
them  preference  over  those  of  other  States 
|  who  pay  for  board  and  tuition.  Certain 
legacies  were  mentioned,  notably  $25,000 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Benjamin  Hum- 
phrey, and  another  of  $10,000,  from  the  late 
Rev.  W.  C.  Moseley. 

The  estate  on  Broadway  immediately 
adjoining  the  Perkins  property  has  been 
purchased  by  that  institution,  and  will  be 
utilized  in  extending  the  girls'  department. 
As  the  buildings  upon  it  are  unsuitable  to 
present  needs,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
place them  by  an  entirely  new  structure 
better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion. A'  strip  of  land  in  Jamaica  Plain 
adjoining  the  kindergarten  property,  con- 
taining 43.R23U  square  feet,  has  been  pur- 
chased for  $29,476,  and  will  be  used  for  kin- 
dergarten purposes.  Colonel  Arnold  A. 
Rand,  James  B.  Thayer  and  Morris  L. 
Sehaff  were  made  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  the  following-named  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  elected:  President,  Sam- 
uel Eliot,  LL.  D.;  vice  president,  Hon. 
George  S.  Hale;  treasurer,  Edward  Jack- 
son; secretary,  JM  Anagnos;  trustees,  Wil- 
liam Endlcott,  Jr.,  Charles  P.  Gardiner, 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  meard,  M.  D., 
Henry  M.  Howe,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  S.  . 
Lothrop  Thorndike,   George  W.  Wales. 
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New  Kngjaml  Magazine. 
Kindergarten  for  the?  Blind" 
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one  of  the  noblest  institutio 
vicinity  of  Boston.  Its  work  in  unique! 
The  story  of  that  work  and  oi  the  found- 
ing of  tiie  school  has  never  been  told  30 
well  as  by  Dinah  Sturgis  in  the  Christ- 
mas number  of  tiic  Mew  England  Maga- 
zine. It,  is  a  most  appropriate  article 
for  Christmas,  which  is  especially  the 
children's  season,  it  is  beautifully  illusi 
trated,  and  its  pages  will  be  turned  with 
interest  by  old  and  young  in  a  thousand 
homes.  Warren  F.  ICellogg,  5  Park 
square.  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE    BLIND. 

Today  is  the  annual  Christmas  festival 
for  the  blind  children  at  the  kindergarten 
in  Jamaica  Plain.  From  advance  sheets  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  director.  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  the  progress  of  charming  Willie 
Robin  during  the  past  year  is  described 
and  with  an  excellent  portrait.  Tommy 
Stringer  is  growing  to  be  such  a  big  boy 
that  he  is  called  "Thomas"  in  this  new 
public  document,  wherein  the  story  of  his 
progress  Is  told  by  Miss  Poulsson  from  the 
excellent  notes  and  diaries  of  his  teachers. 


The  News. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  20.  1895 


Papers  have  been  recorded  in  ihe  Suf- 
folk Registry  of  Deeds  for  the  transfer 
of  the  eight  lots  of  land  in  West  Rox- 
bury,  situated  on  Perkins,  Catalpa  and 
Castleton  streets,  to  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  corporation.  The  grantor  was 
the  Nelson  Curtis  estate,  by  George 
Curtis,  trustee.  The  land  will  be  added 
to  the  present  holdings  of  the  institu- 
tion. 
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MORE   ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS   SORELY 
NEEDED. 

Our  heart  grows  richer  in  giving ; 

All  its  wealth  is  living  grain  ; 
Seeds  which  mildew  in  the  garner, 
Scattered,  fill  with  gold  the  plain. 

—  Mrs.  Charles. 

To  the  Friends  of  the  Little  Blind  Children  : 

The  urgent  pleas  for  aid  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  address  from 
time  to  time  to  a  large  number  of  benevolent  citizens  of  Boston  and  of  some 
of  the  neighboring  towns  have  met  with  a  very  generous  response.  The 
total  amount  of  annual  subscriptions  for  current  expenses,  instead  of  falling 
off,  as  was  feared  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  has  been  increased  from 
$4,520.50  in  1894  to  $5,129  in  1895.  This  very  gratifying  result  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  constant  appeals  to  the  public  for  new  helpers  to  come  forward 
and  fill  the  places  in  the  ranks  of  our  benefactors  made  vacant  by  with- 
drawals or  by  death. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  sum  of  the  yearly 
contributions  during  a  period  of  financial  depression  such  as  that  through 
which  the  country  has  lately  passed  is  certainly  a  cause  for  rejoicing  and 
thanksgiving.  But,  owing  to  a  lack  of  a  sufficient  endowment  fund,  and  to 
the  heavy  debt  which  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  land  adjoining  our  premises 
has  forced  upon  us,  the  need  both  of  the  continuance  of  the  old  subscrip- 
tions and  of  the  addition  of  new  names  to  the  list  of  regular  givers  is  greater 
than  ever; 

It  is  well  known  to  our  friends  and  benefactors  that  the  infant  institu- 
tion is  doing  a  holy  work,  and  that  its  growth  has  been  amazingly  rapid  and 
persistent.  No  other  undertaking  which  has  for  its  aim  the  deliverance  of 
the  blind  from  the  bonds  of  dependence  and  of  helplessness  has  equalled  it 
of  recent  years,  nor  is  there  anything  now  in  contemplation  which  can  excel 
it.  Aided  with  munificent  liberality  by  a  large  number  of  public-spirited  and 
warm-hearted  men  and  women,  it  has  reached  a  stage  of  development  which 
is  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  anticipation  of  its  projectors.  It  has  be- 
come one  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  agencies  for  the  permanent  good  of 
those  who  live  in  never-ceasing  darkness,  and  the  solid  ground-work 
upon  which  rests  the  extension  and  perfection  of  our  scheme  of  education. 

The  strength  of  the  kindergarten  lies  in  the  fact  which  is  the  very  cause 
of  its  existence,—  that  it  serves  in  great  measure  to  ameliorate  the  condition 


of  those  who  suffer  under  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  which  can  befall 
the  lot  of  man,  that  of  blindness.  It  renders  most  effectual  aid  in  the 
rescue  of  the  little  innocent  victims  of  affliction  from  the  woes  of  poverty  and 
neglect  and  from  the  dangers  of  corruption  or  indulgence.  Its  doors  stand 
always  open ;  it  is  ever  ready  to  welcome  as  many  children  as  can  be 
accommodated  within  its  walls,  and  to  give  them  not  only  the  love  and  affec- 
tion for  which  they  are  famishing,  but  that  equipment  of  solid  educational 
endowments  which  alone  can  raise  them  from  a  position  of  dependence  and 
inferiority  to  one  of  independence  and  social  equality.  Sixty-four  of  these 
unfortunate  little  boys  and  girls  are  gathered  at  present  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  the  infant  institution,  surrounded  by  the  sunny  atmosphere  and  the 
healthy  influences  of  a  well-regulated  and  wholesome  home,  where  kindness 
is  the  schoolmistress  and  love  the  reigning  law.  Here  they  receive  the 
very  best  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  training. 

All  this  is  most  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  for  it  we  are  most  pro- 
foundly grateful;  but  it  does  not  cover  the  ground  completely.  More  is 
absolutely  needed.  Nearly  a  dozen  tiny  applicants  are  seeking  admission  ; 
yet  they  are  excluded  from  the  little  heaven  of  childhood  for  lack  of  room. 
Hence  it  behooves  us  not  only  to  maintain  the  kindergarten  in  its  present 
state  of  development  and  efficiency,  but  to  enlarge  its  accommodations  so 
that  we  may  keep  the  gates  ajar  to  every  suitable  comer,  and  to  widen  the 
field  of  its  usefulness  and  beneficence.  In  other  words,  we  must  remove 
every  hindrance  and  provide  the  necessary  motive  power  for  its  steady  prog- 
ress towards  the  fulfilment  of  its  highest  mission.  We  cannot  do  other- 
wise. It  would  be  grievously  wrong  to  pursue  a  different  course.  Our 
obligations  to  a  large  number  of  little  sightless  children  are  too,  sacred  and 
binding  upon  us  to  be  neglected  or  overlooked.  These  stricken  lambs  of  the 
human  fold  are  entitled  to  the  best  cultivation  which  an  enlightened  and 
high-minded  community  can  bestow  upon  them.  Their  claims  for  it,  viewed 
from  whatever  stand-point,  are  stronger  than  those  of  all  others,  and  we  must 
struggle  on  unflinchingly  until  these  are  satisfied  to  their  fullest  extent. 

In  order  that  the  blessed  work  of  the  kindergarten  may  go  on  in  its  integ- 
rity without  the  least  interruption  until  the  endowment  fund  is  completed  and 
a  solid  financial  foundation  secured,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  annual 
contributors  is  indispensable.  Indeed,  there  is  no  escape  from  our  perplex- 
ities and  no  assurances  of  steady  progress  without  it.  Hence  we  are  com. 
pelled  to  ask  for  further  assistance,  for  new  subscribers.  Our  call  is  earnestly 
addressed  to  all  philanthropic  and  tender-hearted  persons ;  but  it  is  directed 
with  special  emphasis  to  you,  fathers  and  mothers,  whose  sons  and  daughters 
not  only  are  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  but  have  the  pure  wheat  and 
the  sweet  waters  of  life  in  abundance,  and  are  favored  with  the  enjoyment  of 
many  advantages,  comforts  and  pleasures.  The  case  of  the  little  sightless 
children,  for  whom  we  bespeak  your  generosity,  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  all  others. 

These  hapless  little  human  plants  are  shrouded  from  infancy  in  a  cease- 


less  gloom  that  has  settled  down  like  a  thick,  sullen  shadow  upon  them. 
They  live  in  everlasting  night  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.     No  human 
power  can  restore  their  sight.     To  them  all  is,  and  will  ever  be, — 
Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
Irrevocably  dark,  total  eclipse, 
Without  all  hope  of  day. 
A  sable  curtain  is  drawn  around  them,  and  their  horizon  is  completely  veiled. 
The  outer  world,  with  its  countless  images  of  beauty  and  sublimity  and  with 
its  marvellous  sources  of  knowledge  and  inspiration,  is  a  "  blank  of  sadness  " 
to  them.     Not  for  them  are  the  grandeur  of  nature  and  the  glory  of  art,  nor 
the  colors  of  the  flowers,  nor  the  plumage  of  the  birds,  nor  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament.    They  are  isolated  by  their  infirmity,  and,  if  left  to  themselves, 
degenerate  through  idleness  and  run  the  risk  of  falling  victims  to  an  intel- 
lectual blight  that  often  approaches  closely  to  feebleness  of  mind.     In  some 
instances  they  are  not  only  oppressed  by  extreme  poverty,  but  are  constantly 
exposed  to  unhealthy  and  deleterious  influences,  which  hinder  their  normal 
development  and  stunt  their  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  growth. 
O  suffering,  sad  humanity, 
O  ye  afflicted  ones,  who  lie 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery. 
The  deliverance  of  these  children  from  the  clutches  of  woe,  and  their 
future  welfare,  depend  wholly  upon  a  broad  rational  education.     To  them 
this   is   not   merely  an   accomplishment   or   a   luxury,  but  a  veritable  ne- 
cessity.    It  is  the  only  sure  means  of  emancipating  them  from  the  bondage 
of  an  appalling  calamity.     It  is  the  spark  that  will  kindle  in  them  the  aspi- 
ration for  self-helpfulness  and  the  ambition  for  self-improvement  and  guid- 
ance.    It  is  the  Aladdin's  lamp  that  will  illumine  their  pathway  and  will  lead 
them  out  of  the  shadow  of  affliction  into  the  sunlight  of  activity  and  happiness, 
the  lever  that  will  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  the  passport  that  will 
introduce  them  into  the  society  of  their  fellowmen. 

Plunged  into  a  sea  of  ills,  these  puny  and  weakly  little  figures  stretch 
their  hands  toward  the  shore,  calling  for  a  life  boat.  Will  their  petition  be 
allowed  to  prove  as  ineffective  as  a  cry  in  the  wilderness  ?  They  turn  their 
pale  and  wan  faces  toward  you,  fortunate  parents,  whose  offspring  are  hale 
and  "greatly  blessed  with  every  blooming  grace,"  and  beseech  you,  in  dole- 
ful accents  of  supplication, — 

Save  us  I     Save  us !  woe  surrounds  us, 
Little  knowledge  sore  confounds  us; 
Life  is  but  a  lingering  death. 

Are  you  going  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  these  unfortunates  ?  They 
implore  you  to  provide  for  them  a  plank  wherewith  to  cross  the  river  of  their 
affliction,  to  land  at  the  shore  of  self-reliance  and  to  enter  upon  a  career  of 
activity  and  usefulness.  Will  you  dismiss  their  request  with  a  cold  denial  ? 
They  beg  of  you,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  to  roll  away  for  them  the  ponderous 


! 


stone  that  closes  the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre  in  which  their  humble  talents 
are  e.ntombed,  so  that  these  may  be  vivified  by  exposure  to  air  and  shower 
and  sun  and  bring  forth  blossoms.  They  ask  you  for  nothing  less  than  what 
is  to  them  the  veritable  bread  of  life.  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  a  piteous 
and  pathetic  plea  will  receive  no  heed  from  you,  generous  men  and  women 
of  Boston  and  high-minded  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  so  liberal  in  aiding 
every  sufferer, — 

So  just,  so  generous  to  all  distressed, 

Whoever,  or  wherever  they  may  be  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  possible ;  at  any  rate,  I  trust  not.  The  instincts 
of  humanity,  the  promptings  of  benevolence,  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  the 
experiences  of  the  past,  all  combine  to  strengthen  me  in  a  belief  that  a 
ready  and  abundant  response  will  be  accorded  to  this  appeal,  and  that  the 
kindergarten  will  be  adequately  supported  and  enabled  to  fulfil  its  gracious 
mission. 

M.   ANAGNOS. 
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LITTLE  BO-PEEP,  the  shepherdess  who 

is  always  in  luck,     MISS  EDITH  TUCKER 
NETTICOTE,  a  damsel  who  finds  it  "bet- 
ter to  laugh  than  he  sighing," 

MISS  LOTTIE  MEEK. 
LADYE    LEA,  the  "gay  ladye"  ot  the 

castle,  MISS  LOUISE  WALKX1NG. 

MISTRESS  MARY,  the  mistress  of  the 

farm,  MISS  ALICE  C.  BRECK. 

(Substitute  for  Mrs.  J.  Merrill  Browne  ) 
GILL,  the  maid  with  the  milking  pail, 

MISS  EVA  BRADLEE. 

COCKLE-SHELL  |  MISS  ADDIE  LIAS. 

SILVER-BELL     )  MISS  H.  D.  RUGGLES. 

(Fair  maids  who  wait  upon  Mistress  Mary.) 
BOY-BLUE,  the  cow-herd, always  in  mis- 
chief, generally  in  disgrace, 

MERRILL  BROWNE. 
TAFFV,  the  cook,  fiery  like  the  element 
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Stage  managers, 
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Argument. 


ixi 


The  hilarity  of  May  morning  is  disturbed  by 
two  untoward  events.  MISTRESS  MARY  has 
discovered  that  the  deed  of  her  farm,  which  was 
purchased  of  Lady  Lea's  predecessor,  has  been 
carelessly  destroyed  by  LITTLE  BOY-BLUE  to 
make  a  tail  for  his  kite,  and  in  anger  she  has 
banished  him  from  home.  Of  his  exile  the  PEAS- 
ANTS are  informed  by  TAFFY,  when  they  an- 
nounce that  they  have  chosen  BOY-BLUE  and 
BO-PEEP  to  be  king  and  queen  of  the  May. 
HO-PEEP,  faithful  to  her  unlucky  companion, 
resolves  to  seek  him  and  either  persuade  him  to 
return,  or  remain  and  cheer  his  exile. 
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Argument. 


(CONTINUED.) 


'®)(Q. 


The  second  mishap  beial  s  LAKVE  I.EA,  who 
being  a  gay  young  heiress  just  entered  into  her 
inlit'i-itniice,  goes  a-Maying  with  her  merry 
friend  NETTICO  IE,  and,  while  gathering  ttowers 
loses  the  ring  given  her  by  her  lover. 

As  tbey  return  to  the  ca'tle  she  parses  the 
farm,  and  announces  to  the  assembled  peas  ,nts 
ber  loss,  promising  to  whoever  may  find  and  re- 
store the  ring  any  reward  which  lies  in  her  power 

BO-PEEP,  in  her  search  for  BOY-BLUE,  dis- 
covers the  ring  and  persuades  him  to  return. 
MISTRESS  MARY  forgives  him,  and 
at  BO-PEEP'S  request,  a  new  dee  1  r.f  1 
from  LADYE  LEA,  in  place  of  the  1< 


-  ACT  I.  = 


Scene:  A  farm-yard.  Time:  Early  May  morning. 

Mistress  Mary  seated  at  breakfast  table  on  the 
porch  of  her  cottage,  waited  upon  by  Silver-Bell 
and  Cockle-Shell.  Bo-Peep,  Gill  and  Taffy  in 
the  foreground. 

1.  Introduction  and  chorus,  "The  dawn 

with  rosy  splendor  breaks,"  Peasants 

2.  Duet  and  chorus,  "Light  of  foot,  glad 

of  heart,"  ( First  Peasant  Girl 

( First  Peasant  Lad 


3.  Duet.  "Ever  give  honor  where  'tis  due,"  |  ^ 

4.  Ballad,  "O  sweet  are  the  songs  and  the 

daisies,"  Bo-Peep 


Duet,  "In  sport  I  went  a-Maying,' 
"Alack!  now  what  a  pother, 


C.  Cavatina  and  finale, 


"What  is  a  ring? 
A  trumpery  thing. 
Then  haste  and  away. 
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ACT   II. 

Scene:  A  field. 
-Peep  discovers  Boy-Blue  asleep  near  a  hay- 


9.  Aria,  "You  question  me  why,"  Boy-Blue 

10.  Ballad,  "They  bro't    me    songs    ai  d 
flow'rs,  laddie,"  Bo-Peep 

11.  Aria,  "Uusha,  eusha,  bonnie  kin's,"  Gill 

12.  Finale  (duet),  "Seeking  for  posies." 


ACT   III. 


D© 


SENS:  The  villa" 


green. 


Mistress  Mary  forgives  Boy-Blue.  Bo-Peep 
restores  the  ring  to  Ladye  Lea,  who,  in  return,  at 
Bo-Peep's  request,  gives  a  new  deed  to  Mistress 
Mary.  Boy-Blue  and  Bo-Peep  are  crowned  king 
and  queen  of  the  May. 

13.  Overture. 

14.  Uauzonet,  "Still  she  weeps  and  still 

she  sighs,"  Nettlcote 

15.  Scena  and  chorus, 

"Aha!  I've  caught  you,"  (Taffy 

"Oh,  idle  boy,"  !  Mistress  Marv 

"Hold!  Taffy,"  ( Peasants 

16.  Polacca,  "Good  friends,  be  merry," 

Ladye  Lea 

17.  Aria,  "Content  a  crown  of  peace,"      Bo-Peep 

18.  Finale  (chorus),  Peasants 

Tableau. 
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FjINDnRGflRTEN  FOR  THE  MIND. 


To  the  friends  of  the  little  sightless  children  : 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  kind  attention  to  the  following  facts  relating  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  showing  its  urgent  need  for  funds. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1893,  the  new  buildings  were  practically  finished  and  made  ready  for 
occupancy;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  a  second  household  was  formed,  equal  in  size  and  in  all  its 
needs  and  requirements  to  the  first.        There  are  now  two  families  instead  of  one. 

Thus,  while  our  enlarged  accommodations  have  enabled  us  to  receive  seventy  children  instead  of 
thirty-six  (the  former  number),  they  have  also  necessitated  the  employment  of  twice  as  many  officers, 
teachers  and  domestics  as  were  in  the  service  of  the  infant  institution  a  year  ago. 

Owing  to  this  continual  and  rapid  growth  of  the  Kindergarten  and  of  its  wants,  the  current  expenses 
have  been  more  than  double,  while  the  receipts  from  all  sources  have  been  steadily  falling  off  on  account  of 
the  great  depression  which  has  prevailed  in  business  circles.  Hence  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  far 
in  excess  of  the  regular  income,  and  a  financial  chasm  of  an  annual  deficit  will  soon  yawn  before  us. 

Moreover  a  balance  of  $16,500  is  required  to  pay  off  the  debt  incurred  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  new  buildings. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  again  compelled  to  appeal  with  peculiar  urgency  to  all  benevolent 
and  generous  members  of  our  community  for  immediate  help.  We  cannot  do  otherwise.  The  work 
rests  upon  their  hearts  and  hands,  and  until  a  permanent  source  of  support  is  secured  we  have  to  depend 
upon  new  gifts  and  upon  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  annual  subscribers  to  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society. 

Will  you  join  this  society  or  subscribe  to  the  endowment  fund,  and  thus  aid  the  cause  of  the  little 
sightless  children.  M.  ANAGNOS. 
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